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VOL. XLV....NO. 13,977. 


Sixth Ave. and 14th Street. 


Ladies’. Suits. 


LADIES’ STORM SERGE SUITS, 
celorg navy and Llack, some silk 
lined throughov., worth 15.00.... 

LADIES’ BLAZER SUITS OF 
Cheviot finished Serge and combi- 
nation—lined throughout with 
fancy silk—colors black, navy and 
brown—would be good value at] 8g 


DCUEELES Aa. pb ben ss okabeb cea eon 
4.56 





9.14 


SPECIAL LADIES’ MOHAIR 


07 
09 
A2 
29 


ecees eeses seeseseeeeesesee® 


Dress Skirts, in navy, brown and 
black, full width and velvet bind- 

e e 
Bicycle Suits. 

LADIES’ BICYCLE SUIT GF ALL 
Wool Mixtures, Jacket, Divided 
ices Gbabeeess bap verbose 92s 

Would be very cheap et $9.00. 

RED STAR BICYCLE SUIT, 
Jackets, were 14.99.........+++0. 9.14 
Wash Dress Fabrics 

AT. ABOUT HALF PRICE. 
ties, that were selling at 10c. and 
12c. yard, now, yd........-.+.++.- 

BATISTE LAWNS, 40 in. WIDE, 
earings, were l5c., now, yd...... 

REAL. IRISH .DIMITIES, IN 
neat floral designs, the 25c. grades 

TWO TONED SATIN ‘STRIPED 
Linen Batiste, have been 65c. yd., 
now 
tiste, blocked in tints of natural 

colors; interspersed with contrast- 

ing lines of silk, former price 79c., 


POE EIR Bisa oo pnscce coe cvcce 
Skirt, including Leggings and 
: 3.91 

with Norfolk Reefer and Blazer 
JACONETS, LAWNS AND DIMI- 

in a variety of designs and col- 

at 
SUPERIOR QUALITY LINEN BA- 

now 


{ @5-in.. GRASS LINEN, PLAIDED 


with variegated colors of satin 
$1.25 per yard, NOW......-..sees% 49 
ec 
Untrimmed Hats. 
narrow back Sailors, worth 8&8c., 
rs AER rr ie bbe apes se 
your choice at..-......e.s eee ee eee 44 
EXTRA QUALITY OF LEGHORN 63 


34 
stripes, opening price this season 
A LOT OF LADIES’ PANAMA 
34 
A LOT OF CHILDREN’S HATS, 
Hats, the $1.00 quality, at........ 


Ladies’ Shirt Waists. 


COLORED LAWN WAISTS, 
laundered collars and cuffs...... 
PERSIAN LAWN WAISTS, EX- 
ha large sleeves, detachable col- 
PC Sbsht sos cs bake pars heebecaeh vn 


CHILDREN’S FINE LAWN 
Guimpes, ail sizes...........e0- oe 


Hosiery. ° 


LADIES’ LISLE HOSE. BLACK 
- and “ Faney. Striped.............2. 
LADIES’ LISLE HOSE, FANCY 

Lace Striped, Black and Tan; also 


69 





Black Boots, ee an 


Wamayke Poilmts..:..-cacssesesses . 
MEN’S LISLE HALF HOSE, 
' Black,. Tan,.-French Blue and 

En wn 'ad cnohbyh coe oiebor th cab oa 
MEN'S LISLE HALF . HOSE, 

solid color and fancy....... 


Shoes. 


“athe following EXTRA VALUES are an 
{Indication of the BARGAINS which abound 
in this department: 


LADIES’ RUSSET GOAT OX- 


oornere 


ivan islhnee kites le Ol, 1.24, 1.97 
LADIES’ KID OXFORDS, PAT- 
ent tips. OT | 94, 1.49, 1.94 
LADIES’ RUSSET GOAT LACE { 87 
Boots, with tips........+..---0%-- 6 
LADIES’ BEST QUALSTY SLATS 
one BICYCLE BOOTS, hand 9.39 
Din st bodes scdbbobpestecacsobeoe . 


Gloves. 


‘KAYSER PATENT FINGER 
Tipped Gloves, in tans, modes, and 
EEE, EAE. coon cece vs vanes bSeveehon 

CHILDREN’S TAFFETA GLOVES, 
eres OO SPRY... .cpesssbecvess” 

LADIES’ BEST QUALITY TAF- 
feta Gloves, in tan, "gray, and 
BEG, “secsccvce RR ies are 


Underwear. 


MEN’S GENUINE FRENCH BAL- 
briggan Shirts and Drawers, each 


MEN’S AUSTRALIAN LAMB'S 


49 
24 


Ah 


Wool Shirts and Drawers, (me- 84 
“@ium weight,) each......e...-ee- ® 
MEN’S PEPPERELL JEAN 29 
PIVOED “svc vccrdessereosececssieee 5 
“MEN'S PEPPERELL JEAN 


. Drawers (double seated).......... 
MEN’S LISLE THREAD SHIRTS 
, and Drawers, extra light weight, 
each 
LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED Vests, 
square neck, trimmed with silk 


eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 


DE So's taps pees aacecpepac vewee 
LADIES’ PURE SILK JERSEY 
Vests. in pink, sky, cream, and 


MER Gi sopesochce-re 1.09, 1.14, 1.19 


LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED Vests, 3 4 
V shape, in white............... Pe e 


len’s Shirts. 


MEN’S OUTING SHIRTS, PER- 
* cale and Madras Cloth, laundered 
eollar and cuffs attached; also 
with collars and cuffs detached; 
in a large variety of colors and 
PS 1S. i-0svsbenbcnpnssive see.» 


89 
1.34 


\MBN’S FINE PERCALE PLRAT- 


ed Bosom Shirts, with detachable 
collars and cuffs; the $2.00 quality 
0 are Tee ‘ 


MEN’S WOOL, SILK. AND WOOL 
“ and all Silk Outirg Shirts, to be 
worn with white collars, in a 
large assortment of colors and de- 
gigns; worth double, at.......... 


1.19, 1.99, 2.99 


All kinds of Shirts MADE TO ORDER 
from best materials and workmanship at 
@ saving of one-third. 


Linens. 


1.39 
A3 
46 
AY 


AS 


6-8 BLEACHED NAPKINS, worth 
1.75, at 

OPEN WORK 
Tray Cloths...........0s.-.ee0e-- 


Perret. eee eee eee eee) 


Scarfs, open work, 18x64........ 


tra large SIZC.....-. sss eeeeeenee 
TOWELS, with knotted 


‘ . 5 . ] . 
Jewelry. 

Y’ ENAMELLED SHIRT 
oo Sets, consisting of. links 
and 4 studs; sold elsewhere at 
50c., a ery ep eee enee SILVER 
LAD STPRLING ; 

he for leatber belts, at.. 
Megantly assorted stock of DIAMO 
JEWELRY at much lower prices. 


24 
24 
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LONDON GETS THE FACTS 





Russia Vainly Attempts to Minimize 
the Slaughter at Moscow. 





MONARCHICAL MOVEMENT IN FRANCE 





[ts Significance Is Mysterious, but the 
Reality of Its Existence Is 
Proved in Many Ways. 


PLOTS AT MADRID AGAINST CAMPOS 





Gladstone in the Centre of a Theo- 
logical Storm—Effect of Silver Craze 


on the English Investor. 


By Commercial Cable from Our Own Corre- 
spondent. 


Lonpon, June 6.—The Russian papers 
for four days after the terrible catastro- 
phe on the Kodynskoe Plain are now at 
hand, but they contain only the brief- 
est reference to a report that there was 
a@ good deal of pushing in the crowd as- 
sembled there, and that some lives were 
lost. If it had not been for the presence 
in Moscow of a host of foreign corre- 
spondents, this is probably all we ever 
should have heard of the bloodiest dis- 
aster of modern times. Private letters 
from the correspondents are beginning 
to disclose what the earlier, and appar- 
ently edited, telegrams failed\to show— 


that in Moscow it is the popular belief 
that not less than 4,000 persons were 
killed or mortally hurt, and that many 
estimates put the sinister numbers much 
higher. It also appears that the mob 
seized the opportunity given by the pan- 
ic to drag a good many of the hated 
Cossacks from their saddles, and to 
strangle or trample the life out of them. 
There is a general understanding that 
the young Czar, already overweighted 
and worn out by the tremendous strain 
of the prolonged ceremonials and fes- 
tivities imposed on him, went into a 
hysterical collapse at the news of the 
tragedy, and that the whole Court is 
still frightened at the possibly perma- 
nent effects of the shock on him. In 
such a mediaevally superstitious land 
as Ruyssia, everything unusual is an 
omen, and it is not surprising that 
throughout the empire this unique hor- 
ror should be regarded as a most bale- 
ful portent for the new reign. 

There certainly seems to have been 
almost supernatural malignity in the 


cheanee whieh arranged that very even-.. 


ing for the French Embassy’s share in 
the coronation festivities. I understand 
that both the French Ambassador at 
Moscow and his superiors in Paris fa- 
vored a postponement of the State ball 
set down for Saturday night, and that 
they suggested doing so, but they were 
overruled ‘by the heads of the Russian 
bureaucracy, and by Prince Lobanoff in 
particular, who said it would be impos- 
sible to make the Russian people un- 
derstand such an interruption or to pre- 
vent them from believing the wildest and 
most mischievous lies about the reasons 
for such a break in the round of gayety. 
Accordingly, the dance went on, and per- 
haps it did exert .some reassuring ef- 
fect on Moscow, but this was obtained 
at the cost of a very painful sensation in 
Paris. Not much is said about it by 
the upper-class French journals, which 
recognize the necessities of their Gov- 
ernment in such a difficult and delicate 
business as this Russian alliance, but 
the popular and Socialistic papers are 
making a huge outcry over it, which 
must be impressing a great number of 
minds, 

Whenever persons whose business it is 
to observe and record what is going on 
take note of the movement of social and 
political currents among peoples, there 
arise always certain asses who suppose 
that these remarks are predictions, and 
who bray accordingly. I find myself 
quoted in America as prophesying the 
downfall of the French Republic—which 
is the most ridiculous sort of nonsense. 
No one on earth can tell whether the 
republic will live ten months or a hun- 
dred years; what can be said, howev- 
er, is that a very curious revival of— 
let us say—tolerance for the abstract 
monarchical idea has been observable 
in France for some years. It lay at the 
bottom of the popular whim for Napo- 
leonic plays and literature, and was the 
basis of the immense popular cult of 
Jeanne d’Arc, which remains by far the 
more important of the two just now. 
This movement seems to be about to 
translate itself into action. I mentioned 
the other day that Prince Victor Na- 
poleon had fallen out with the Em- 
press Eugénie, who had thrown in her 
lot with the Orleanists. Now, it is said 
that Victor is to meet the Duke of Or- 
leans shortly, and also give in his ad- 
hesion to his cause, while Orleans is 
turning over the project of marrying 
Victor’s sister, Letitia, the Duchess of 
Aosta, who is only two years his senior, 
and is as clever as she is beautiful. A 
few years ago these things would have 
mattered little; now, perhaps, they mean 
a good deal. Bordeaux had led the way 
in the new direction by an open and 
successful combination of Royalists and 
Socialists in municipal politics, and it is 
likely that the samé queer combination 
will manifest itself elsewhere. One does 
not pretend to be able to explain such a 
weird fusion of forces, much less to pre- 
dict how far it may go, but the fact of 
its existence remains. 

The Duke of Ofieans meanwhile is at 
Marienbad, fighting heroically against 
his inherited tendency to become a fat 
man. No young pretender can afford to 
be an unwieldy mountain of flesh, espe- 
cially if he is nerving himself for an ap- 
‘pearance in: person’ on the field, which is 
what he is understocd to have in mind. 

Undoubtedly the Prince of Wales's vic- 
tory at Epsom was popular in the. broad- 


word. Not even the sourest Noncon- 
formists or Radicals. offer dissentient 
comments, and as for the sporting pub- 
lic, it quite lost its head with delight. 
The Prince himself is believed to have 
taken in a large pot of money on the 1e- 
sult, and otherwise fortune is favoring 
him, not; only in the wills of deceased 
millionaires, but in new and valuable 
friendships among living ones as well. 

Two victories at by-elections have pro- 
duced a warrantable elation in the Rad- 
ical camp, all the more as both were won 
by candidates who ostentatiously put 
Home Rule in the background and 
fought their campaigns on strictly Eng- 
lish issues. There is no doubt that the 
Government's Agricultural and Educa- 
tion bills are excellent things for the Op- 
Position, and, despite the Ministry’s great 
nominal majority, it is already visibly 
frightened at the feuds existing within 
its own ranks and at the evidences of its 
unpopularity in the country at large. It 
acts as if it were afraid of falling to 
pieces, even now, ahd if the Liberal 
Party were not itself in an almost hope- 
less state of internal disorder there might 
be prospects of exciting and evenly bal- 
anced political fighting once more before 
the century closes. As to the report that 
Rosebery is going to retire from public 
life, it is probably a revival of last year’s 
story. There was a time then when he 
declared that he would withdraw, and if 
he had done so .the history of British 
Liberalism would have been altered for 
the better. But the information of those 
who saw him only recently is that he is 
rather keener than usual to hang on to 
the titular leadership. At least this was 
his mood a few weeks ago. 

The excessive publicity given by the 
Madrid press to the not unusual incident 
of Martinez Campos being challenged to 


j a duel has, I am told, a purely political 


explanation. Campos, as a.life Senator, 
has the power to make himself heard 
throughout the country, and it is under- 
stood that he intends, in the forthcoming 
Cuban debate in the Cortes, to deliver a 
merciless and crushing attack, from in- 
side knowledge, on the whole tragic farce 
of Spanish control in that island. The 
effect of this is dreaded, both by the 
army clique now in the ascendency and 
by the politicians working with them, 
and they thought to head it off by slay- 
ing Campos in a duel. The character of 
the insult thrust upon Campos was so 
gross that he could not refuse to fight, 
but other influences intervened at the 
last moment and forced the military au- 
thorities to stop the encounter and to ar- 
rest both parties. What will be done 
next none knows, but Madrid has been 
thrown into a dangerous state of excite- 
‘ment by the episode, and all sorts of 
stories of cabals, of military plots, and 
even of revolutionary conspiracies are 
afloat. The Queen Regent is reported to 
be seriously ill, which naturally adds to 
the distrust-with which the whole situa- 


tion in the Peninsula is regarded by out- 


siders. 

There is much substance in the rumors 
of a revival of Fenian activity, and that 
certain well-known men of that kidney 
are or have been over here and have 
taken rather elaborate pains to draw po- 
lice attention to the fact of their pres- 
ence. This means, however, as I take it, 
nothing more serious than a contemplat- 
ed strike at McKinley’s campaign fund 
a little later on. There is always an op- 
portune Fenian scare here in Presiden- 
tial years; but this present one is the 
puorest and most rickety thing of the 
kind in the whole series, and if it suc- 
ceeds in getting even beer money during 
the campaign it will be highly overpaid. 

In the City a man who has anything 
to sell or to raise money on has only to 
mention that it is American and every- 
body turns his back automatically. Dur- 
ing the past month it has been impossible 
to find a penny for the most substantial 
industrial enterprises and the most richly 
gilded securities which Americans could 
offer. The big Rio Grande irrigation 
scheme, only one of a number that would 
have been snapped up eagerly a year ago, 
is unable to get in even flotation ex- 
penses now. No secret is made of the 
fact that the cause is a universal notion 
here that the masses in America are in- 
tent upon a 50 per cent. repudiation, 
which is what the 16-to-1 ratio in effect 
means, and, under the influence of this 
feeling, Englishmen laugh at the sugges- 
tion that they put their money into 
things American. 

It has been a fat year in England, 
however. Money is plenty, and I am 
told that we are on the threshold of 
another great boom in South African 
ventures, particularly in the Barnato 
properties. Word has been passed round 
in the City during the last few days that 
the Transvaal trouble has all been 
squared, and that more money than ever 
is going to be made in Johannesburg. 
The upward movement, of course, has al- 
ready begun; but it is predicted that it 
will be a rush within the next fortnight. 

Gladstone’s. extraordinary letter to 
Cardinal Rampolla has created almost 
as great a fluttering in theological dove- 
cotes as did his famous Vatican pamph- 
lets. His Nonconformist allies are aghast 
and Guiness Rogers, Dr. Clifford, and 
the rest are already denouncing him as 
“a senile, childish Puseyite.” Inside the 
Established Church, the excitement is 
even greater, but it is tempgred there by 
an anxious suspicion that the manifesto 
covers more than meets the eye. The 
Archbishop of York, who is regarded 
as Gladstone’s real backer in the mat- 
ter, is a stronger man than his rival of 
Canterbury, and the whole tone of this 
letter suggests that there is a vastly 
more powerful body of English clerics 
prepared for an arrangement with Rome 
than was heretofore suspected. Very pos- 
sibly, Gladstone did not mean to con- 
vey the impression that the doctrinal 
differences between the Roman and the 
Arfglican Churches are of next to no 
importance, or that the real obstacle 
in the path toward reunion is the tech- 
nical question of the validity of the An‘ 
glican Orders, and, generally speaking, 
of the Apostolic succession, but that is 
the effect he produces. I do not believe 
any considerable number of English 
Churchmen will take this view, and much 
less that it could be imposed on the, Es- 
.tablishment:as a whole, but the manner 
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its sponsors naturally provoked a lively 
commotion. 

A few days ago the papers took note of 

a slight fire out at Brentford in a club- 
house that used to be the residence of 
Nell Gwynn. Yesterday there came to 
the club a letter, offering the services of 
a firm of London insurance valuers, and 
addressed to “Miss Gwynn.” 
, The famous Guides’ Band at Brussels, 
which for years has ranked among the 
four or five best bands in the world, 
with the Mari Band of Washington, 
the Garde Republicaine of Paris, and, 
perhaps, the Vienna Military Band, is 
to pass out of existence. King Leopold is 
so impoverished by Congo and other 
losses that he is no longer able to af- 
ford a personal subsidy of $3,000, and 
the Minister of War has no power to 
make an éxtra grant, so the Guides’ 
Band will be reduced to the forty-two 
musicians of an ordinary regimental 
band. 

There are stories to-day of a fierce out- 
break of a choleraic disease in the 
French military camp at Chalons on 
Thursday, which closely resembles the. 
Asiatic reality, and at least not up to 
the present has it been decided to be 
something else. There is still some chol- 
era in South Russia, but otherwise June 
finds Europe free from the epidemic for 
the first time, practically, in a dozen 
years. The disease is much worse than 
usual in Egypt, however, and the Eng- 
lish officials are finding the task of forc- 
ing the populace to take the most rudi- 
mentary precautions against its spread 
more arduous than all their other hard 
jobs ir the Nile Valley put together. 

So far as is known here, Paul Bour- 
get’s victory in the Paris Civic Tribunal 
over his publisher has never been 
matched in the English-speaking courts. 
The decision is that the publisher is 
bound to bring all his books and vouch- 
ers before an arbitrator named by the 
court, and to let the question of~royal- 
ties due on sales be thus publicly deter- 
mined. There is talk of testing the opin- 
ion of an English court on the same 
point, and from all I -ear the experi- 
ment might not be wholly without inter- 
est in America, too. 

I am afraid it must be admitted that 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell has not tri- 
umphed in “Magda.” The part is too 
broad and robust for her delicate hand- 
ling, and it is, moreover, loaded with 
a heavy kind of humor for which she has 
no genius whatever. Appearances are 
all against her being seen long in this 
misfit rdle. H. F. 





MANY ILL AFTER A BANQUET. 


Frankfort, Ind., Excited and Suspi- 
cious of Intentional Poisoning. 


FRANKFORT, Ind., June 6.—This community 
is concerned over the unaccountable illness 
of men, woman, and children. In some 
instances whole families are sick abed, and 
in. others three or four members are af- 
flicted. 

The graduating exercises of the Frankfort 
High School were held Thursday, and a 
banquet was given to the High School 
alumni. Many men and women attended 
with their children. The party did not 
break up till a late hour, and when the 


guests separated for the night, no one 
showed any symptoms of being ill. 

Calls came rapidly to the local physicians 
early yesterday morning, and soon every 
doctor in the place was going from house 
to house to meet demands upon him. 
Each found his patient suffering in a 
similar manner, stomach trouble and dizzi- 
ness. Several of the patients were in a 
serious condition. All were evidently suf- 
fering from poison. Every aduate was 
affected in the same way, and all but four 
of the alumni were in bed. 

The majority of the sufferers last evening 
were out of danger, but in a few cases, 
where attention was long delayed, recovery 
is doubtful. 

It is not known whether poison was acci- 
dentally mixed with something served at the 
banquet, but there is a suspicion that theré 
was intentional drugging. t week a 
scurrilous circular regarding the High 
a Was sent to patrons through the 





A FIGHT WITH TWO HYENAS. 


The Keeper Is Victorious After a Bit- 
ter Contest. 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn., June 6.—The spec- 
tators of a circus street parade here this 
morning witnessed a thrilling fight between 
two hyenas and their keeper. The cage 
containing four beasts and Harlo Northrup, 
the keeper, was swinging from State into 
Main Street when the trouble occurred. 

The largest of the animals had been ugly 
all the morning. ‘The brute sprang for the 
keeper, but he turned in time to meet the 
beast full in the face with his loaded whip. 
The injured animal renewed the attack, and 
one of the others joined in. The two re- 
maining beasts took no part in the attack, 
but their running about interfered with the 
keeper, who was raining blows on his as- 
sailants. 

Suddenly the brave fellow was seen to 
fall to the floor, and the crowd thought he 
was lost. He regained his footing and finally 
had the beasts groveling at his feet. The 
keeper was assisted from the cage com- 
pletely exhausted. 





Dr. W. Seward Webb's Trees. 


RUTLAND, Vt., June 6—Dr. W. Seward 
Webb has just received a consignment of 
30,000 spruce and pine trees from Maine, 
which will be set’out at Shelburne Farms, 
making a total of about 70,000 trees planted 
by him’ this season. Dr. Webb is now a 
citizen of Vermont, and is Chairman of 
the delegation from his town to the Re 
publican State Convention to nominate a 
candidate for Governor and other offices. 
He D ny probably be President of the con- 
vention. 





An Agreement with Mexico. 


WASHINGTON, June 6.—Secretary Olney, in 
behalf of the United States, and Sefior Ro- 
mero, the Mexican Minister, in behalf of his 


Government, have signed an agreement per- 
mitting the troops of one country to cross 
the border of the other in the pursuit of 
criminals and outlaws. Similar agreements 
have been made between Mexico and the 
United States several times, notably when 
Geronimo was carrying on his depredations 
ee the border. The present agreement 
has been called forth by the outlawry of 
the renegade “ Kid.” 





An American Arrested tn Mexico. 


Bu Paso, Texas, June 6.—Charles Davies 
of Buffalo, N. Y., while sightseeing in 
Juarez, Mexico, yesterday afternoon, was 
arrestcd by Mexican soldiers, charged with 
being one of five cowboys who attempted 
to rescue a comrade from the Juarez Mili- 
poe Prison last Sunday afternoon. Davies 
arrived here only yesterday from Buffalo, 
and dressed as a cowboy. He will be kept 
in solitary confinement for seventy-two 
hours, as usual, before getting a hearing. 





Canada’s Debt Increasing. 
Toronto, Ontario, Juno 6.—The defjcit in 
the revenue of the Dominion for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, which ends on the 30th of 
tote peepee will be in the paenenenees of 
fi — Phe net debt during the year 
as 


n incr $3,500,000, maki an 
increase for the two last’ years of vebout 








$11,000,000. 


SEVENTH IN MIMIC WAR 





CHASED INVISIBLE FOES UP AND 
DOWN VAN CORTLANDT PARADE. 


Nine Hundred Members of the Regi- 
ment Were Admired by a Great 


Company of Spectators, Nearly 


Half of Whom Were Women, and 
After a Hot Day’s Work Lunched 
Under the Trees—Two Runaways, 
in Which Nobody Was Hurt. 


The patter of blank cartridges was heard 
all day yesterday ag the Seventh Regiment 
engaged in field drill on the parade ground 
in Van Cortlandt Park. 

Though the armed enemy of the Seventh 
was always invisible, the field drill went 
on as if he were the constant object of at- 
tack. The movement against him began 
by each of the two battalions throwing 
out a thin line of skirmishers. They ad- 


vanced over the level plain as though there 
were hillocks and occasional trees to give 
them shelter from the enemy’s fire. 

When three stout park patrolmen who 
stood at the northern end of the parade 
ground to prevent spectators from intruding 
came well within range the skirmishers, 
who had previously been creeping forward, 
threw themselves flat down and fired six or 
seven shots apiece at the supposed ene- 
my. 

Then the skirmishers were recalled to the 
ranks and stronger bodies of the infantry, 
still in open order, were sent forward to 
fire more blank cartridges. This went on 
until a half of each of the two battalions 
was in action in loose formation. while the 
other halves were kept in the rear as re- 
serves. 

Tired of shooting at the patrolmen, the 
battalions massed at opposite sides of the 
parade ground and fired at each other, 
sometimes kneeling, and at other times ly- 
ing flat. Then they turned southward and 
fired at the crowd of spectators who stood 
or sat along the line of the old Van Cort- 
landt mansion. 

A critical moment in the drill was when 
the enemy seemed thoroughly worsted and 
the battalion commanders ordered their 
men to charge, whick they did with a hoarse 
cheer. All the firing and charging was done 
in loose formation—that is, each individual 
soldier was separated from his neighbor 
by a distance of six or seven feet. 

The Seventh Regiment engaged in field 
drill was a sufficient attraction to bring 
together a host of camp-followers, a major- 
ity of whom were women. There were offi- 
cers’ wives and soldiers’ sweethearts pres- 
ent in great abundance. The troops being 
primarily out for work, and not for dress 
parade did not look as handsome as they 
often do, but that shortcoming was over- 
looked by their fair friends. The rank and 
file wore forage caps, shell jackets, and 
leggins, while the officers were in black 
undress jackets, Owing to the frequent lying 
down, there was abundant need for the 
clothes brush when the drill was over. 

The slope along the western side of the 
parade ground was decorated with shirt- 
waists and temporarily abandoned bicycles. 
The shirt-waists were to be seen in all the 
lighter shades of green, drab, blue, and pink 


with an occasional one of pure white, and 


their owners looked very cool and charming 
in them. Though distinctive women's bi- 
cycle costumes were common enough there 


was a noticeable absence of the bifurcated 
skirt or any of its substitutes. It was a 
day for straw hats, close and sultry, and 
the plain variety of these predominated. 

When the crowd had found seats, there 
was a rough-and-ready way of telling how 
many of the women ws had reached 
the parade ground on bicycles. Not more 
than one-quarter of the younger women 
carried parasols, the other three-quarters 
having two handles to hold on their way 
home. 

The thousands of boys present had a field 
day of their own, They bought pie at 5 
cents a cut from the wayside stands. They 
gathered huge bunches of daisies and tied 
them to their bicycles. They climbed 
cherry trees, d ed past park policemen 
into the prohibited parade ground, teased 
their sisters, and made themselves gener- 
ally happy. 

The male spectators came mostly by train, 
though the women bicycle riders did not 
lack escorts. The sign of refreshments at 
the Van Cortlandt mansion seemed a happy 
omen to many of them, but there was noth- 
ing but lemonade to be procured there, and 
the disappointment was, rightly or wrongly, 
attributed to the Raines law. 

Next to the troops, that had to skirmish 
at quickstep, and the mounted staff officers, 
who had to gallop all day to keep out of the 
range of the fire of their own regiment, the 
most active persons on the fleld were the 
men with cameras. If Col. Appleton rode 
past, a dozen cameras were leveled and 
snapped at him. If Sergt. England, the 
mounted commander of the park patrol- 
men, stopped to draw breath, he was quick- 
ly “enapped”’ by the owners of three or 
four cameras. The blue haze of the blank 
cartrid was tried over and over again, 
probably as an experiment. The old Van 
Cortlandt mansion had — photographic 
admirers, and when Gen. itzgerald and 
the members of his staff sat on its stoop 
the cameras went off in small volleys. One 
professional photographer, who came with- 
out a pocket camera, was for a long time 
mistaken for the Chaplain of the Seventh, 
owing to the clerical cut of his clothes, un- 
til he drove himself off the grounds with a 
penne team of gray horses and dispelled 
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esides the pedestrians and bicyclists 
there were carriage folk with luneh bas- 
kets, to whom the commissariat, quarter- 
master, and medical staffs, who were not 
in the shooting match, devoted themselves. 
One of these carriages, a stout surrey, as 
it happily turned out, held two women 
and two boys, while the horses which had 
brought it from New-Rochelle to the 
grounds were feeding in nosebags, with 
their bridles off. Suddenly, the volley fir- 
ing startled these horses, and they ran 
across the grounds toward the western 
slope at a mad gallop. Several infantry- 
men not then in the ranks tried to stop or 
catch the horses, but failed, perhaps owing 
to the fact that the horses had no bridles 
on. It looked for a few minutes as if the 
occupants of the carriage must either be 
kill or seriously injured, and the atten- 
tion of the spectators was concentrated on 
the runaways. When the horses reached 
the slope they shied, and continued as 
madly as-ever along the level ground. An- 
other projection caught the cross-bar and 
threw the pole of the surrey underneath 
the wheels. This acted as such an efficient 
brake to the progress of the vehicle that 
the harness gave way and left the two wo- 
men and two boys, who were still in the 
surrey, safe and uninjured. } 

Only one other runaway occurred during 
the day, and it was not of a tragic nature. 
Capt. John Henry Huddleson, one of the 
Assistant Surgeons of the Seventh Regi- 
ment, was riding an untried horse during 
the forenoon, while the regiment was en- 
gaged in company field drill. The horse 
took a fancy to carry its rider without 
his permission over the western’ slope, 
across the road, and up the steep hill 
which overlooks Davis’s Lane. Two mount- 
ed Park patrolmen who are famillar with 
the work of catching runaways started 
after the Assistant Surgeon and his horse, 
and it looked like a cross-country steeple- 
chase for a few minutes. Capt. Huddleson 
dismounted somehow before the horse was 
stopped, and a bugler belonging to the regi- 
ment volunteer to take his place. 
s00n as the horse was rcieased by the 
Park patrolmen, who had meanwhile caught 
it, the bugler got a cross-country ride, 
with the two policemen in pursuit again. 
The bugler kept his seat, in spite of all 
the “horse’s efforts to get rid of him, but 
it was so evident that the horse had not 
found its proper vocation tn military serv- 
ice that it was tethered to the commissary 
wagon for the rest of the day. 

tegcther, about 900 members of the 
Seventh were on the parade ground yes- 
terday, but only 800 were on active service, 
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the remaining 100 being employed as camp 
sentries and at other non-effective work. 
The troops came to the parade ground 
with knapsacks and helmets, which they 
left behind them when they went out for 
field drili, and sentries were -=.uired to 
guard these. The knapsacks asi. supposed 
to contain a day’s rations, but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, were empty, a» a celebrated 
caterer from the city had the work of fur- 
nishing the necessary subsistence for lunch- 
eon for the regiment. 

The guard tent was placed opposite the 
main entrance to the Von Cortlanet man- 
sion and the soldiers detailed there had 
not by any means an easy time of it. The 
regimental headquarters were in the man- 
sion and every time a field officer came 
out or went in, or the regimental colors 
were brought out or taken in, there was a 
ery of ‘‘Guard turn out!” As the woods 
were full of field officers, from Generals to 
Majors, the relief guard was kept: busy 
falling into line, presenting arms, and bob- 


bing into the tent after the arms were 
stacked. 
Gen. Emmons Clark and Col. George 


Moore Smith, both long and honorably con- 
nected with the Seventh, were eager spec- 


tators of its field drill yesterday. Col. John. 


T. Camp was another visitor warmly wel- 
comed. 

After the regiment had demolished all its 
imaginary enemies, there was a short in- 
termission for rest and refreshment. Then 
the band, which had hitherto played Wag- 
ner behind the mansion, advanced bravely 
to the front playing Sousa. Brig. Gen. 
Fitzgerald and his staff, consisting of Major 
(Paul Dana, Major A. P. Montant, Major A. 
D. Andrews, Major W. E. Roosevelt, and 
Major Harriman, took up a position on the 
western side of the parade ground. while 
the Seventh marched past in review order. 

The mounted officers of the Seventh Regi- 
ment present were Col. Daniel Appleton, 
Major James C. Abrams, Major A. W. Con- 
over, Major Stimson, Capt. Palmer,. Capt. 
Colles, Capt. Huddleson, Commissary My- 
ers, Quartermaster Schuyler, Regimental 
Adjutant Weaver, and Battalion Adjutants 
Townsend and Falls. 

After the review the regiment was con- 
veyed by a special train to the Grand Cen- 
tral Station, and marched from there to its 
Prior at Park Avenue and Sixty-Seventh 
Street. 


RAFAEL DE QUESADA IS DEAD. 





The Cuban Patriot Comes Here to 
Lead an Expedition, 


Gen. Rafael de Quesada, one of the prom- 
inent Cuban leaders during the war for 
independence of 1868-78, who had come 
to New-York to conduct an expedition to 
Cuba, died yesterday. morning at the Hotel 
Endicott, Columbus Avenue and Bighty- 
first Street. 

Gen. de Quesada was about sixty years 
of age, and was born at Port au Prince, 
Cuba. He came of a wealthy family, and 
settled in Venezuela, where he became 
a planter. When ths rebellion broke out he 
left the plantation and joined the patriots, 
contributing both money and his personal 
services. 

Gen. Quesada effected a landing on the 
southwestern coast of Cuba, and after 
turning over a detachment with a large 
number of arms and ordnance stores to 
President, Cespedes, returned to the coast 
and there embarked in a small open boat, 
in which he made his way to Jamaica—a 
distance of ninety miles—having been the 
first officer to succeed in this perilous en- 
terprise. He proceeded from Jamaica to 
New-York, and after considerable time de- 
voted to necessary preparations, left this 
city for Venezuela, where, having made the 
proper arrangements, he loaded the steamer 
Virginius with ordnance stores, and safely 
landed June 21, 1871, at a point on the 
southwestern coast, near Santiago de Cuba. 
Immediately after this cargo had .been de- 
livered to Cespedes, Rafael Quesada was 
given a command, and July 9, 1871, was at- 
tacked by the Spanish Gen. Velasco, with a 
force of 600 regular troops. The action oc- 
curred at Sabana Del Ciego, and although 
Quésada had only 220 men, the Spaniards 
were defeated with great slaughter. 

The valor and skill exhibited by the 
young patriot commander on this occasion 
caused the Congress unanimously to unite 
in his appointment as a Brigadier General. 
Immediately after this the newly promoted 
officer was ordered to this country to pre- 
= another expedition, and he accordingly 
eft New-York, whence he sailed once more 
for Venezuela, where he again embarked 
on a vessel for Cuba, landing on the south- 
western coast July 6, 1873, without any ac- 
cident, notwithstanding the fact that there 
was a Spanish gunboat within range of his 
place of debarkation. The ordnance stores 
were safely delivered to President Cespedes. 

After the suppression of the revolt, Gen. 
de Quesada returned to Venezuela, attend- 
ed to his plantations there, and became 
wealthy. At» the outbreak of the present 
revolution, he contributed a large sum of 
money. About a week or ten days ago he 
came to New-York with the intention of 
leading an expedition to Cuba. He was 
suffering from throat trouble, and on Fri- 
day he underwent an operation. 

Gen. de Quesada was a brother of Mrs. 
Cespedes, the wife of the former President 
of the Cuban Republic. 





BURDEN JEWELS HELD FOR DUTY. 


Treasury Department Asked to Re- 
mit $17,500 Customs Charges. 


Assistant District Attorney Lindsay tele- 
graphed to the Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, yesterday, for an order directing 
Collector of the Port Kilbreth to deliver the 
Burden diamonds without duty, and with- 
out breaking the sealed package in which 
they are. 

The jewels are those alleged to have been 
stolen from I. Townsend Burden by Turner 


and Dunlop, and recovered in London. They 
were shipped to Morton, Bliss & Co., and 
were held at the Custom House for $17,500 
duty. Mr. Lindsay said that the jewels 
are to be used in the prosecution of rner 
and that their value as evidence would be 
destroyed if the seals were broken. 





Will Return to Honolulu. 


LOUISVILLE, Kv., June 6.—Albert  S. 
Willis, United States Minister to: Hawaii, 
will return to Honolulu at the conclusion 


of his leave of absence. There was a 
report current in Louisville and elsewhere 
that Minister Willis would resign and 
make the race for Congress from the Louis- 
ville district. Mr. Willis has at no time 
said he would make the race, and. he says 
he certainly would not care to do so now 
since the State Democratic Convention has 
declared for free silver. 





Blge Laws May Stop Church Organs. 


The members of thé Jersey City Heights 
Liquor Dealers’ Association at their meet- 


ing Friday evening, concluded to try to 
stop the playing of church organs on Sun- 
day. William Crempien, Secretary of the 
association, says this can be done under 
the. old Blue Laws. To-day members of 
the association will gather evidence. 





A Baby’s Fatal Fall. 


Louisa Wolfart, two years old, fell from 
a fifth-story fire escape, at 1,750 First Ave- 


into the yard last night, and was 
killed. Thomas F. Burke, five years old, 
last night fell through the airshaft at 540 


West Forty-fifth Street, and was seriously 
—_s He was removed to Roosevelt Hos- 
Dp ° — hab ee 





TELEGRAPHIC BREVITIES. 





—Col. Kloppenburg, the cashier of the 
Buffalo Bank at the time of the robbery, pleaded 

ilty on Friday at Springfield, lll., to felony. 

e@ was sent to the Southern Lllinois Penitentiary 
and wiil be kept at hard labor until released by 
process of law. The case of his brother Joe, whd 
rode on a bicycle from Springfield to Buffalo, 
bound and gagged his brother, and stole $703, was 
Geferred. 

—William Huffman of Dayton, Ohio, com- 
mitted suicide by shooting yesterday. In late 
years he held several) responsible positions in 
the Government of the City of Dayton, was a 
bank Director, and a thirty-second degree Mason. 
Ill health prompted the act. 

—The Benchers of the Law Society of 
Ontario have rejected by a vote of 9 to 6 an ap- 
plication made by Miss Clara Brett Martin of 
foronto to be called to the bar. Miss Martin, 
however, may be admitted as a solicitor. 


—Franz Mayer, who was receiving 


D 
_teller of the International Bank of Chicago, was 


found guilty on Friday of embezzling $1,522, His 
sentence was indefinite imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary. “ 
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A VETO BY THE PRESIDENT 





GENERAL DEFICIENCY BILL RE< 


TURNED TO THE HOUSE UNSIGNED, 


The Chief Objection Raised Against 
the Proposed Payment of thé 


French Spoliation Claims—House 


Sustains the Veto by an Over- 
whelming Vote and Passes 2 New 
and Unobjectionable Deficiency 
Bill—Senate Likely to Concur, 


WASHINGTON, June 6.—The President thie 
afternoon sent a veto message to the House 
of Representatives on the General Defi- 
ciency Appropriation bill. The ground for 
the veto ig the provisions relating to the 
payment of the French spoliation claims. 

The House sustained the veto and passed 
a new deficinecy bill with the matter the 
President objected to eliminated. The Pres- 
ident’s message follows: 

To the House of Representatives: 

I hereby return without my approval 
House bill numbered 8,293, entitled “‘ An 
act making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in the appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1896, and for prior 
years, and for other purposes,” 

To the extent that the Constitution has 
devolved upon the President a participation 
in legislation, I suppose his action on. bills 
presented to him for approval involves a 
duty to be performel like others pertaining 
to his office, with care and circumspection, 


and in full view of his responsibility to the. 


people and his obligation to subserve the 
public welfare. It is difficult to understand 
why, under the Constitution, it should be 
necessary to submit the proposed legisla- 
tion to Executive scrutiny and approval ex- 
cept to invoke the exercise of Executive 


judgment, and invite independent Executive: 


action. 

The unpleasant incidents which accom- 
pany the use of the veto power would tempt 
its avoidance if such a course did not in- 
volve an abandonment of Constitutional 
duty, and an assent to legislation for which 
the Executive is not willing to share the 
responsibility. 


I regret that I am constrained to disap= 


prove an important appropriation bill sa 
near the close of the present session of 
Congress. I have, however, by immediate 
action after the receipt of the hill, endeav~ 
ored to delay as little as possible a recon- 
sideration of this proposed legislation, 
though I am thus obliged to content myself 
with a less complete explanation of my ob- 
jections than would otherwise be submit- 
ted. 

This bill is in many of its features fan 
remoyed from a legitimate Deficiency bill, 
and it contains a number of appropriationg 
which seem to me to be exceedingly ques-« 
tionable. Without noticing in detail many 
of these items, I shall refer to two of theny 
which in my judgment justify my action in 
the premises. 

The bil! appropriates $1,027,314.09 for a 
partial payment upon claims which origi« 
nated in depredations upon our commerca@ 
by French cruisers and vessels during-the 
closing years of the last century. They 
have become quite familiar to those having 
Congressional experience, as they have been 
pressed for recognition and payment, with 
occasional intervals of repose, for nearly; 
one hundred years. 

These claims are based upon the allega- 
tions that France, being at war with Eng- 
land, seized and condemned many Americam 
vessels and cargoes in violation of the rules 
of international law and treaty provisions 
and contrary to the duty she owed to our 
country as a neutral power, and to our 
citizens; that by reason of these acts, claims 
arose in favor of such of our citizens as 
were damnified against the French nation, 
which claims our Government attempted ta 
enforce, and that in concluding a treaty, 
with France in the year 1800, these claims 
were abandoned or relinquished in consid- 
eration of the relinquishment of certain 
claims which France charged against us. 

Upon these statements it is insisted by, 
those interested, that we as a nation hav- 
ing reaped a benefit in our escape from 
these French demands against us, through 
the abandonment of the claims of our citi- 


zens against France, the Government be-, 


came equitably bound as between itself and 


its citizens to pay the claims thus relins | 


quished. 


I do not understand it to be asserted that | 


there exists any legal liability against the 
Government on account of its relation to 
these claims. At tHe term of the Supreme 
Court just finished, the Chief Justice, in am 
opinion concerning them, and the action of 
Congress in appropriating for their pay- 


ment, said: ‘* We think that payments thus | 
were purposely 


prescribed to be made, 
brought within the category of payments 
by way of gratuity—payments of grace, an@ 
not of right.” : 

From the time the plan was conceived to 
charge the Government with the paymenk 
of these claims they have abided in tha 
atmosphere of controversy. Every proposi« 
tion presented in their support has beer 
stoutly disputed and every inference sug- 
gested in their favor has been promptly, 
challenged. 

Thus, inasmuch as it must, I think, be 
conceded that if a state of war existed be<- 
tween our country and France at the time 
these depredations were committed, our 
Government was not justified in claiming ine 
demnity for our citizens. It is asserted 
that we were at the time actually engaged 
in war with the French nation. This posi-~ 
tion seems to be sustained by an opinicn 
of the Attorney General of the United 
States, written in 1798, and by a number of 
decisions of the Supreme Court delivered 
soon after that time. 

We had certainly abrogated treaties with 
France, and our cruisers and armed snips 
were rozeming the seas capturing her ves« 
sels and property. 

So, also, when it is asserted that the 
validity of these claims was acknowledged 
in ‘the treaty negotiations by the repre- 
sentatives of France, their declarations 
to a contrary purport are exhibited. 

And when it is alleged that the abandon~ 
ment of these claims against France was 
tn ccrsideration of great benefits to tha 
Government, it is as confidently alleged 
that they were in point of fact abandoned 
becnruse thetr enforcement was hecpeless, 
and that even if any benefit really accrued 
to us by insistence upon their settlement 
in the course of diplomatic negotiation, such 
result gave no pretext for taxing the Gov« 
ernment with liability to ths claimants. 

Without noticing other considerations and 
contentions arising from the alleged origin 
of these claims, a brief reference to their 


treatment. in the past and the development 
of their presentation may be useful and 
pertinent. 

It is, I believe, somewhat .the fashion in 
interested quarters to speak of the failure 
by the Government to pay these claims as. 
such neglect as amounts to repudiation and 
a denial of justice to citizens who ha 
suffered. Of course, the original claiman 
have for years been beyo the reach 
relief, but as their descendants in 
become more numerous the 
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por ly increased. {f 
$ been “in the refusal of these 
nae May charged against men 
then in public life more conversant than 
~- Wwe can be, with the facts involved; and 
ose honesty and sense of right ought to 
‘secure frcun suspicion, 
As early as 1802 a committee of the House 
he Representatives reported the facts con- 
i 


tly in the present cent- 


ted with these claims, but apparently 
thout recommendation. No action was 
en on the report. in 183 a resolution 
laring that indemnity ought to be paid 
was negatived by a vote of the same body. 
‘A favorable committee report was made in 
807, but it seems that no legislative action 
ulted. in 1818S an adverse report was 

de to the Senate, followed by the passage 

f a resolution declaring ‘‘ That the relief 

ked by the memorialists and petitioners 
ughi not to be granted.”’ In 122 end again 
mn 1824 adverse counmittee reports on the 
ubject were made to the House, concluding 

ith similar resolutions. 

The presumption against these claims 
prising from such unfavorable reports and 
resolutions and from the failure of Con- 
gress to provide for their payment at a 
time so near the events upon which they 
are based cannot be destroyed by the in- 
terested cry of injustice and neglect of the 
rights of our citizens. 

Until 1846 these claims were from time 
to time pressed upon the attention of Con- 
ress with varying fortunes, but never with 
favorable legislative action. In that year, 
however, a bill was passed for their ascer- 
tainment and satisfaction, and $5,000,000 
was appropriated for their payment. This 
ill was vetoed by President Polk, who de- 
glared that he could ‘“‘ perceive no legal or 
equitable ground upon which this appro- 
riation can rest.” This veto was sus- 
ained by the House of Representatives. 

Nine years afterward, and in 1855, another 
bill was passed similar to the one last men- 
tioned, end appropriating for the settle- 
ment of this claim a like sum of money. 
his bill was also vetoed, President Pierce 
concluding a thorough discussion of its de- 
merits with these words: “In view of 
mhat has been said, there would seem te 
be no grgund on which to raise a liapility 
of the United States, unless it be the as- 
sumption that the United States are to be 
considered the insurer and the guarantor 
of all claims of whstever nature which any 
individual citizen may have against a for- 
eign nation.” This veto was also sus- 
tained by the House of Representatives, 

I think it will be fownd that in all bills 
propssed for the payment of these claims 
ihe sum to be appropriated for that purpose 
iid not exceed $5,000,000. It is now esti- 
mated that those already passed upon, with 
those still pending for examination in the 
Court of Claims, may amount to $25,000,000, 
his indicates either that the actual suf- 
erers or those nearer to them in time and 

lood than the present claimants under- 
#stimated their losses or that there has 
been a great development in the manner of 
their presentation. : 
Notwithstanding persistent efforts to se- 
pure payment from the Government and the 
importunity of those interested, no appro- 
riation has ever been made for that pur- 
pose except a little more than $1,300,000, 
rhich was placed in the general deficiency 
bill in the very last hours of the session 
pi Congress, on March 3, 1891. 

In the long list of beneficiaries who are 
provided for in the bill now before us, 
pn account of these claims, 152 represent 
the owners of ships and their cargoes, and 
186 those who lost as insurers of such ves- 
pels or cargoes. 

These insurers, by the terms of their pol- 
Ileies, undertook and agreed “to bear and 
take upon themselves ali risks and perils of 
the seas, men-of-war, fire, enemies, rovers, 
thieves, jettison, letters of marque and 
rounter-marque, surprisals, takings at sea, 
arrests, restraints, and detainments of all 
Kings, Princes, or people of what nation, 
pondition, or quality whatsoever.”’ 

The premiums received on these policies 
myere large, and the losses were precisely 
those within the contemplation of the in- 
surers. It is well known that the business 
of insurance is entered upon with the ex- 
pectation that the premiums received will 
pay all losses and yield a profit to the in- 
surance in addition, and yet without any 
showing that the business did ot result in 
a profit to these insurance claimants, it is 
proposed that the Government shall in- 
demnify them against the precise risks they 
undertook, notwithstanding the fact that 
the money appropriated is not to be paid 
except “‘by way of gratuity payments, as 
of grace and not of right.’’ 

The appropriations to indemnify against 
insurance losses rest upon weaker grounds, 
it seems to me, than those of owners, but 
in the light of all the facts and circum- 
stances surrounding these spoliation claims, 
as they are called, none of them in my 
opinion should be paid by the Government. 

Another item in this bill which seems to 
me especially objectionable is an appropria- 
tion in favor of Charles P. Chouteau, sur- 
vivor, &c., of $174,445.75, in full satisfaction 
of all claims arising out of the construc- 
tion of the iron-clad steam battery Etlah. 
Tte*Contract for the construction of this 
battery was made by the Government with 
Charles \W. MeCerd during the war,’and he 
was to be paid therefor the sum of $386,000. 
He was paid this sum and $210,991 for ex- 
tras, and in May, 1866, gave his receipt in 
full. The assignee of McCord, in bankrupt- 
cy, assigned to Chouteau and his associates 
in 1868 all claims of McCord against the 
United States for the precise extras for 
which he had receipted in full two years 
before. Chouteau brought suit in the Court 
of Claims for such extras and was defeated. 
I cannot gather from the facts I have been 
able to coliect concerning this appropriation 
that it is justified on any ground. 

In 1891, ny immediate predecessor vetoed 
a bill allowing the matter to be examined 
again by the Court of Claims. 

If the additional payment proposed in this 
bill were made, the cost of the battery in 
question would be almost double that of 
the contract price. ; 

.I have determined to submit this incom- 
plete presentation of my objections to this 
bill at once in order that the Congress may 
act thereon without embarrassment or the 
interruption of plans for an early adjourn- 
ment. GROVER CLEVELAND. 

Executive Mansion, June 6, 1896. 





NEW RECORD FOR THE HOUSE. 


Prompt Acquiescence in the Views of 
the President, 


WASHINGTON, June 6.—The House estab- 
iMshed a new record to-day and did itself 
great credit by sustaining the President's 
veto of the General Deficiency bill and 
passirg promptly thereafter a substitute 
measure in which the provisions objected 
to by the President were not included. For 
promoting this action Mr. Cannon deserves 
warm praise. He had anticipated the ad- 
Verse action of the President, and had a 
substitute bill ready to report as soon as 
the veto message was received. 

Upon the conclusion of the discussion of 
the veto message in the House there was a 
prolonged outburst of applause, and im- 
Mediately afterward the veto was _ sus- 
tained by the decisive vote of 170 to 39. 

Mr. Cannon, in his defense of the veto, 
referred to the Deficiency bill as “a 

vyhited sepulchre, filled with dead men’s 

ones.’” The overwhelming vote was a suffi- 
elent reply to Grosvenor of Ohio, Mahon of 
Pennsylvania, and others who had de- 
mounced the President for his use of the 
veto power. The vote on the substitute de- 
ficieney bill stood 1T2 to 43. 

Altogether the proceedings in connection 
with this measure were creditable to the 
House. Public opinion here, it is needless 
to say, indorses the action of the President. 

As soon as Speaker Reed hai placed the 
veto message before the House‘ Mr. Cannon 
(Rep., Ill.,) stated that he wouia move to 
ner the bill over the President’s veto, and 
f that failed would ask the Speaker to 
recognize him to move to suspend the rules 
and pass a deficiency bill—omitting from it 
the items objected to by the President— 
which could be sent to the Executive for 
action to-night. 

Mr. Adams (Rep., Penn.)--It requires a two- 
thirds vote to suspend the rules. Suppose the 
House does not pass the bill over the veto, and 
then refuses to vote to suspend the rules, where 
will you be? 

Mr. Cannon—Oh, well, if we can’t pass a bill 
providing for the necessary expenses of the 
Government without loading it down with 700 
claims, then there is s1othing but an honest, 
wholesome public sentirnent to fall back upon. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Cannon carried out his programme 
and the result was the passage of the sub- 
stitute bill. On the proposition to sustain 
the President’s Veto, the votes in opposi- 
tion were given »y 34 Republieans, 4 Dem- 
ocrats, and the silverite, Newlands. 





An Ancient Bit of Symbolism. 


From The London Stanégard 

Among the many curious. ceremonies of 
the coronation ts the salutation by the Czar 
of the tombs of his ancestors in the Arch- 
angel Cathedral. The learned in these mat- 
ters consider the custom to be a relic of a 
ceremony which took place in the corona- 
tion of the Byzantine Empire, which formed 
the basis upon which the order of the Rus- 
Bian coronation ceremonies is founded. The 
ancient Byzantine Emperors were presented 
with chippings of marble, and with. rich 
ld-embroidered cloths containing a few 
uman bones. This was later on Simplified 
to thte presentation of gold cloth contaip- 
pera the object in both cases, as ina 
man triumph and the ‘passage of a 
ummy through an Egyptian banqueting 
being to remind the Czar that, even 
at poe of his life iva ai he e- 
e summ this world’s glory, he 

yet but mortal 
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A BELIEF THAT CONGRESS’ WILL 
END ITS WORK BY THAT TIME, 


Only a Few Contested Matters to Ad- 
just, and These Not Very Impor- 
tant—Werk on the Conferenee Re- 
ports in the Senate Yesterday— 
The Naval Appropriation Bill Still 
a Bone of Contention Between 
the Two Houses, 


WASHINGTON, June 6.—It !s the general 
expectation here that Congress will com- 
plete its work by Monday night at the 
latest. There remain but a few contested 
matters to adjust, and the leaders assume 


that these may be disposed of Monday. 
The conference report on the Naval Ap- 
propriation bill is the chief bone of con- 
tention between the two houses. The 
House insists that there shall be three 
battleships constructed under this bill, and 
that the contract price of armor plates 
shall not exceed $450 a ton. Originally 
it voted for four ships, and made the cost 
limit for armor plates $500 a ton. By the 
vote of 24 to 22, this afternoon, after d 
warm debate, the Senate decided to reject 
the conference repert, and to stand by 
its demand that the number of ships be 


reduced to ‘two, and that not more than 
$350 a ton be paid contractors for armor 
piates. 
Mr. Gorman, Mr. Chandler, 

other Senators have made up their minds 
to force the adoption of the nate amend- 
ments, and to-night they are confident that 
the House will surrender. If the House 
shall prove to be obdurate, the session may 
be prolonged beyond Monday. : 

e General Deficiency bill substitute, 
passed this afternoon by the House after 
the original bill had been vetoed bythe 
President, will be laid before the nate 
Monday. While there is opposition to it, 
there is little doubt of its passage. Many 
Senators and Representatives are prepar- 
ing to leave the city early next week. 


and a few 


Congressional Doings. 


—Speaker Reed has appointed Messrs. 
Evans, (Rep., Ky.;) Russell, (Rep., Conn.,) and 
McMillin, (Dem., Tenn.,) as members on the 
part of the House of the joint Congressional 
commission provided for in the bill to repeal 
the free alcohol clause of the Wilson Tariff law, 
to investigate and report whether or not it be 
possible to frame regulations under which alcohol 
for use in arts and manufactures may be ad- 
mitted free without danger to the customs rev- 
enues. 


—Mr. Catron of New-Mexico, presented 
to the House yesterday a report recommending 
the passage of the bill providing for the admis- 
sion of New-Mexico to Statehood. The report re- 
cites the progress of the Territory and efforts 
heretofore made to admit New-Mexico to the 
Union of States. Fifty years, the report says, in 
conclusion, certainly ought to demonstrate that 
the people of New-Mexico are progressive, and 
will not go backward, 


—The President has approved the Filled 
Cheese bill, the Arizona Funding act, the bill re- 
lating to the sale of gas in the District of Go- 
lumbia, the bill granting a right of way through 
Grand Canon, Arizona, and the Fortification Ap- 
propriation bill. 





BOGUS CLUBS IN ENGLAND. 


Some British Idens Seem ‘to Have 
Reached New-York. 


From The London Daily Chronicle. 

At the meeting of the Royal Commission 
on Licensing, recently, Mr. Higmore, As- 
sistant Solicitor to the Board of Inland 
Revenue, in reply to Lord Peel, said there 
Was an understanding in London that bo- 
gus clubs should be prosecuted by the In- 
land Revenue, and not by the police. Last 
year there were twenty-five prosecutions of 
so-called clubs. Lord Peel said he under- 
stood the practice of the department was 
to send an officer to a club, who “ spread 
himself’’ over the excise laws, first by 
getting a glass of beer, then a packet of 
tobacco, then a glass of spirits, which he 
handed to a stranger, and finally he got a 
bottle of wine, and went away with it. 
Supposing that were so, what steps did the 
department take? Witness said the first 
thing was to find out who was the person 
responsible, and that was very difficult to 
ascertain. The Vestries and the excise 
worked together in some cases. 

The Vestries could prosecute for keeping 
a disorderly house, and tne excise prose- 
cuted the responsible persons charged with 
the conduct of the premises. Both in the 
metropolis and the provinces there were 
numerous bogus clubs. There were two 
classes of clubs—gamblers’ clubs and pro- 
prietary clubs. In the first instance the 
proprietor of the club was responsible for 


all that took place on the premises; in the 
case of proprietary clubs the members were 
joint owners and jointly responsible. There 
was @ proposal in 1sus for the taxation of 
clubs, but there was great opposition from 
the Pall Mall clubs, and in Committee of 
th House of Commong on the inland Revy- 
enue bill of the year the clause incorpo- 
rating the proposal was struck out. He 
did not see any real difficulty in the way 
of registration of clubs, but there would 
be social objections, particularly if it were 
sought to register officers’ messes and the 
like. The codes governing the licensing 
laws differed in England and Ireland, and 
were totally different in Scotland, Witness 
had prepared a bill codifying the laws, 
which he thought would be a useful meas- 
ure. By Sir A. West—Ags to adulteration, 
there were two sorts deait with—cases 
where the added matter was deleterious, 
and cases were there was addition of water 
merely. There had not been a prosecution 
for a good many years in respect of adding 
deleterious substances to beer. By Mr. 
Charles Wailker—A large number of the 
clubs against which prosecucvions were insti- 
tuted were purely gambling clubs: There 
were twenty-five of them against which 
proceedings had been taken in which the 
“tapes’’ were running all the time. Usu- 
ally there was no food supplied in bogus 
clubs. In the case of the Grosvenor Club 
prosecution it was shown that a large 
quantity of liquor was sold for consumption 
off the premises. Mr. Walker—Supposing 
a member of a club went in with a friend 
and purchased a quart of wnisky for him- 
self and a quart for his friend and took 
it- away, would that be a legal act? Wit- 
ness—If.a member was the purchaser of 
the whisky there would be no legal sale. 
By Mr. ,Hysion—A large number of clubs 
had sprung up since the passing of the 
Licensing act of 1870. 

A particularly good example of a bogus 
club was furnished by a case in which a 
publican, having had his license withdrawn, 
simply turned the house into a “ club,” and 
went on selling as before. Such instances 
had come before him, although they were 
not frequent. It was very difficult to put 
down these clubs, because the prosecution 
was for penalties, which penalties were 
always paid, and the person convicted 
merely moved into another neighborhood 
and opened a fresh bogus club. Answefing 
other questions the witness said that the 
penalty for illegal sale or beer was £20, 
for sale of wine another penalty of £20, for 
sale of spirits a penalty of £50, and for sale 
of tobacco a penalty of £50, making £140 in 
all. The penalties he had quoted could be 
multiplied. If the resolution of the House of 
Commons to which he had referred had been 
adopted, the bogus clubs would have escaped 
all the same, because the wx was only to 
be levied on clubs occupying houses .of the 


there was a system of regiscration adopted, 
he certainly would not make any exceptions 
in favor of West End clubs. The number 
of cases last year of watering beer were 
214 in London, and‘nineteen in \the couniry. 
In 1877 the number of prosecutiows in Lon- 
don was 314, cml with one exception all 
the defendants ere convicted and fined, 
the penalties amounting to £7,627. The wit- 
ness expressed a°strong opinion in favor of 
the assimilation of the English and Scotch 
licensing laws. Mr. Highmore was still 
under examination when the Commission 
adjourned. 


Inhaling Carbonic Acid. 
From The London Globe, 

Prof. Ugolino Mosso of Turin has tested 
the breathing of soldiers during an expe- 
dition up Monte Rosa, and found that the 
quantity of carbonic acid exhaled by a man 
at a height of 20,000 feet or so differs very 
slightly from what it 1s at the sea level or 
near it. The fessor has also subjected 
himself ‘to a rarefied atmosphere in the 
Physiological Institution at Turin, and found 
that when the pressure in the air w still 
34 centimeters (about 7 inches) of mercury, 


he felt no inconvenience, but when it was 
reduced to 80 centimeters er ge 6 i ; 








he felt a great want of brea’ and 
unfit to make observations. Mg ' 


value or rental of £100 a year or more. If, 





Induced by the use of toca, opiate or nar? 
cotic compounds is bad, decidedly bad. 
They undermine health and shatter the 
constitution and the patient is steadily 
growing into a worse condition—often 
resulting in the terrible slavery and 
misery of the cocaine and opium habit. 
Sleep induced by the use of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla does not perhaps come as quickly, 
but it comes more surely and more per- 
manently through nature’s great restor- 
ing and rejuvenating channei—purified, 
vitalized and enriched biood. This feeds 
the nerves witb life-giving energy and 
builds up the system and constitution 
from the very foundation of all health 
and life—the blood—pure, rich, red blood. 


Fiood s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists, $1. 


Hood’s Pills 2255 "operate bs “cents 


*©A COUNTRY IN FULL BLAST.” 








Sach Is the Impression Mr. John Hare 
Took Home from “ America.” 


From The London Daily News. 

The actor who has given the playgoer a 
gallery of fine portraits of old men, from 
Lord Ptarmigan and Beau Farintosh to 
Benjamin Goldfinch and the Duke of St. Ol- 
pherts, carries his years lightly. Mr. John 
Hare, as I saw him yesterday, in his habit 
as he lives, certainly had the appearance 
rather of the typical “ jeune premier” than 
the ‘‘old man” of the stage. 

He had only just returned from America, 
and the ordinary course of nature seemed 
to have been reversed in his case, for he was 
looking nota day older, but even younger, 
than when he left England six months ago. 
His health, indeed, has been much benefited 
by his visit to the United States. Even the 
Atlantic Ocean, of which some people have 
such unpleasant remembrances, seems to 
have been as kindly disposed toward the 
popular actor as everybody in these days, 
for the passage from New-York to Queens- 
town, in Mr. Hare’s own words, was “ like» 
coming up the River Thames."’ 

The most marked variation he found in 
his daily life after stepping on board ship 
was that he was free, for the first time in 
six months, of the interviewers. They 
pounced upon him on the day of his 
arrival at New-York, and they parted with 
him reluctantly on the day he left. On the 
day after hiS arrival in London, however, 
he was ready once more to submit patiently 
to the importunities of the interviewer. 

“We arrived in New-York” said Mr. 
Hare, to begin at the beginning, ‘‘ on Dec. 
7, just two days before the delivery of the 
President’s message upon the question of 
Venezuela. The friendly feeling with which 
I was received, however, did not diminish 
on that account. On the contrary, it seemed 
rather to increase, and, so far as I can 
judge, the feeling against England existed 
only in the minds of certain politicians and 
certain newspapers. Personally I saw no 
sign of ill feeling. 

“An English actor coming with English 
plays, might have expected to find him- 
Self coolly received at such a moment, but at 
the theatre, as well as at the clubs and 
among my newly made acquaintances. I 
found a thoroughly cordially welcome. Yes, 
Sir Henry Irving was there before me, and 
I am sure he will heartily confirm what I 
say. We met once or twice, Irving and I, 
but either I was on his heels or he was on 
mine. I followed him in New-York, at the 
beginning of my tour, and he was playing 
his final engagement in New-York when we 
left. 

“What was our repertory? It began with 
‘The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith’ and ended 
with ‘A Pair of Spectacles.’ As a first 
piece we played ‘A Quiet Rubber.’ ‘ The 
Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith’ was not so much 
to the taste of the Americans, perhaps, as 
the lighter comedy. As a piece of literary 
work, Mr. Pinero’s play was praised every- 
where, but the Americans: certainly have 
not the taste for plays of that class. They 
don’t get up controversies over the drama. 

“Not that they are less acute than au- 
diences in this country. They are less de- 
monstrative, perhaps, than the English 
playgoer during the progress of a play, but 
not less attentive, I can assure you. They 
have a very keen appreciation of a point; 
the actor can feel that; but they have a 
wuy of saving up their applause till the end, 
when they give it you with compound inter- 
est. It may be that the fact that there is 
no pit in the American theatres may have 
something to do with that; for the pit, you 
know, is he warming pan for the stalls. In 
all the American theatres the whole of the 
ground floor is given up to the parterre. 

“How do the American theatres compare 
with the Engiish? { do not know how to 
make the comparison. I am not much of 
a playgoer myself. I can only say of the 
theatres in America that when they are 

ood, they are ‘very, very good,’ like the 
ittle girl in the nursery riyme, ‘and when 
they are bad, they are horrid.’ But of the 
latter class 1 must say I saw but few, The 
modern theatres are excellent, behind and 
in front; and I do not think we have azy- 
thing in this country to beat Abbey's ‘Pae- 
atre of New-York, or the Tremont Theatre 
of Boston, or the Broad Street Theatre of 
Philadelphia. An English actor may emsily 
inake himself at home in the United States. 
The only thing that may give him any- 
thing of surprise is the manner in which 
tickets for the theatres are put up at 
auction. There is quite a brisk business 
done in this market when there is a big 
demand for seats. 

“Of the American people, as I came to 
know them apart from my work, I have 
also the pleasantest recollections. I ex- 
perienced no end of kindness and_hospi- 
tality, and the newspapers, the public, and 
the friends I found all combined to make 
my tour an enjoyable experience. 

“ And what do I think of America? Now, 
that is a question I have been asked many 
times, and I am not yet ready with an 
answer. I was asked that same question 
the day I arrived in New-York, and again 
the day I left it. To tell you the truth, my 
ideas upon the subject are rather vague. 
You will understand I had not much time 
for sightseeing.. A slight illness on my way 
back to New-York occupied my leisure, 
and being ill in America is much the same 
as being ill anywhere else. My impression 
of the country, picked up in the intervals 
of long railway journeys, is that it is 
a country in full blast.’ 





Why Dogs Are Welcome, 
. From The Pall Mall Gazette. 

It will be remembered that the poor In- 
dian, upon whose untutored mind the poet 
econdescendingly comments, is exhibited to 
us as being under the erroneous impression 
that, when he shall be promoted to an 
equal sky, his faithful dog will bear him 
company. The more sophisticated mind of 


the average Briton does not perhaps carry 
the conception so far; still, that Briton’s 
idea undoubtedly is that where he goes his 
dog, at his charges, may go, too, It would 
be well, therefore, to point out that, at 
any rate, just at present he and his dog 
should not go to Leicester, because, though 
the Leicester hotel keepers would be quiie 
ready and willing to receive him, they would 
in all probability absolutely decline to re- 
ceive—or, in legal phrase, to harbor—his 
canine companion. The reason for their 
declining to do so lies in the fact that a 
Leicester hotel keeper has recently, in the 
opinion of the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. 
Justice Wright, harbored a visitor’s dog 
once too often. This particular dog be- 
longed to A.; B., another visitor at the 
same hotel, must needs take the dog for a 
drive in a cab. The dog may. have been 
dissatisfied with the turnout, or he may 
have had private ends of his own to gain; 
but, anyhow, he bit the cab horse. The 
driver proceeded for compensation—not 
against B., through whose instrumentality 
the dog had been put in the way of biting 
the horse, nor against A., who, as owner, 
might have been epguidered responsible for 
his dog’s actions, The driver. knew-his Dog 
Owners’ act, €1865,) Section 2, better than 
that. He proceeded.against the eecupier of 
the house or premises where the dog was 
permitted to live—the. hotel keeper, to wit, 
ahd he triumphed. at is why cester 
“hotel keepers decline to harbor dogs just 








’ ’ ; 
CHARLES H. JACKSON ACCUSED OF 
KILLING HIS LIFE PARTNER. 


Prisoner’s Story that He Lunched and 
Chatted with Mrs. Jackson, Re- 
tired, Woke te Find Her Shot, 
and that She Shot Herself Again 
and Diced While He Sought a Doc- 
tor, Disputed by New-Jersey Au- 
thorities and Coroner’s Jury. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., June 6.—Mrs. Charles 
H. Jackson, wife of a New-York newspaper 
reporter, died at the boarding house of 
Mrs. A. §S. Titsworth, widow of Dr. Tits- 
worth, on Centre Street, in the village of 


New-Market, shortly before 5 o’clock this 
morning. 

An investigation found t¥o bullet holes 
in her head, one over each eye, and a 
pistol under a pillow in the bed which 
had been occupied by the woman. The au- 
thorities were not satisfied that she com- 
mitted suicide, and the result of an in- 
quest was the arrest of the husband on a 
charge of murder. 

It appeared that Mr. and Mrs. Jackson 
did not occupy the same room, but slept 
on the same floor. She had Awo children, 
and the youngest slept with her, while the 
eldest, a boy four years old, slept with 
Jackson in another room across the hall. 

As soon as the death was reported to him, 
Coroner Brace of Perth Amboy made an 
investigation and found that both the bul- 
lets had entered the brain of Mrs. Jackson. 
He then questioned Jackson regarding the 
shooting. 

Jackson said he was on the staff of a 
morning newspaper in New-York and left 
there at 1 o’clock this morning, as was his 
custom, and was on the “ Owl Train,” and 
arrived at Dunellen shortly before 2 
o'clock. Then, according to his story, he 
walked home. He and his wife lunched 
and chatted and retired about 3 o’clock. 

Jackson claims that he was awakened 
shortly after 4 o’clock by the report of a 
pistol shot. He ran to his wife’s room and 
found her sitting in bed with the revolver 
in her hand. biood was streaming down 
her face from a bullet wound over the right 
eye. 

“What have you done?” he asked, and 
she replied: “I don’t know.” Jackson 
says that he then asked his wife if she had 
the nightmare, and when she did not reply 
he hurriedly left the house to summon a 
physician. He says he ran to the office of 
Dr. W. J. Whitford, two blocks distant, 
and got him to come to his house with 
him. They found Mrs, Jackson dead. Jack- 
son insists that when he left his wife there 
was only one wound in her head, while 
when the doctor arrived there were two 
wounds, one over each eye. He told the 
doctor that his wife must have fired the 
second shot while he was away. He also 
stated to Dr, Whitford that after his wife 
had fired the first shot he tried to wrench 
the revolver from her grasp, but failed. 
She became quiet, and he did not believe 
she would shoot herself a second time. 
Then he decided to go for the doctor. 
Jackson adds that after he left the house 
he went to the house of the Rev. F. Peter- 
son, pastor of the Seventh Day Baptist 
Church. 

Dr. Long of New-Brunswick, one of the 
county doctors, and Coroner Brace per- 
formed an autopsy. Jackson was present, 
and told them he knew no reason why his 
wife should kill herself. She was in the 
best of spirits, he said, wnen they sepa- 
rated, and was talking to him about a 
trip she intended taking to Europe ‘next 
week. 

Jackson is an Englishman, and his par- 
ents reside in England, It was to see them 
that she was going to Europe. 

After Jackson returned to the house with 
Dr. Whitford he aroused the boarding- 
house keeper and the others in the house 
and asked them if they knew anything of 
the suicide. They said that they had not 
heard any shots and that the first they 
knew about Mrs. Jackson’s death was the 
information he gave them. 

The revolver with which the shootin 
was done was of thirty-two calibre, an 
Jackson says it had been in the possession 
of his wife for years. 

This afternoon Jackson gave Coroner 
Barch a note, which he said his wife had 
written. The Coroner refuséd to make pub- 
lic its contents and Jackson himself would 
not at first talk about it, 

Dr. Whitford says that the revolver was 
found under the pillow after the shoot- 
ing, and that it would not have been easy 
for Mrs. Jackson to place it there after 
she had shot herself. To the authorities 
this fact seemed strange, as did the fact 
that none in the house heard the firing of 
the shots. 

After the autopsy had been completed, 
the inquest, behind closed doors, was had. 
A jury, of which C. E. Kelly, a local coal 
merchant, was foreman, heard the testi- 
mony. Jackson appeared before the jury 
and reiterated the statements which he 
had made. 

Jackson, after he had testified, was ques- 
tioned about the note which he said his 
wife had left. He said he could only re- 
member it in part. His wife had written 
that she was in grief because her eldest 
child had told an untruth, and was pos- 
sessed of a fear that she was about to again 
become a mother. 

The jury rendered a verdict against Jack- 
son and set forth that in the opinion of the 
jury, Mrs. Jackson came to her death from 
wounds from two pisto] shots, fired by her 
husband, H. C. Jackson. 

Jackson was immediately taken into cus- 
tody on the charge of murdering his wife. 
He denied his guilt and said that there was 
but the best of feeling petween him and his 
wife, and he had no reason to kill her. 

Notwithstanding his protests Jackson was 
taken to the Middlesex County Jail in 
New-Brunswick to await the action of the 
next Grand Jury. He arrived at the county 
jail this evening, and was placed in a cell. 

Mrs. Jackson was about twenty-six years 
old, and her husband thirty-five. They 
have resided in New-Market for the past 
five years. Mrs. Jackson was an active 
church worker, and also took an active 
pat in village interests. She was well 

nown and esteemed. 

The revolver. with which the shooting 
was done hhas been taken in charge of by 
the authorities, and they have taken it to 
New-Brunswick.’ The two children of the 
Jacksons have been cared for. 

Jackson’s reputation has always’ been 
good. He is temperate, and his friends say 
that he will have no trouble in proving his 
innocence. 

The body of Mrs. Jackson is still in the 
boarding house. 

Jackson while declaring that he was in- 
nocent of the charge against him, said 
that he would have to get advice of counsel 
before making any further statement. 





Spuirrels in Washington, 


From The Washington Star. 

“On the 15th of the present month there 
met in my city the most novel convention 
to an WDastern man that was ever assem- 
bied,’’ said A. C. Titlow of Spokane, Wash- 
ington. “It was called for the purpose of 
determining what could be done to rid the 
eastern part of the State of squirrels, and 
nothing could be done except to appoint 
committees to devise plans and report to a 


subsequent convention. The counties that 
suffer most are Whitman, Douglas, Lin- 
coln, Columbia, and Spokane, but there are 
others where the animals constitute a great 
pest, extending along the plateau between 
the Rockies and the scades, from Oregon 
to British Columbia, a territory as large 
as several Eastern States. The counties 
pay a bounty of a cent apiece, and in two 
months nearly 400,000 squirrels were turned 
in to the Commissioners. In some localities 
they destroy all the crops. Squirrels breed 
five times a year, with an average litter of 
eight, and are increasing more rapidly than 
ws f are being killed. It is a very serious 
problem.”’ 





Changes at Oxford. 


From The Westminster Gazette. 

Owing to the resignation of its pres- 
ent Principal, St. Mary’s Hall, Ox- 
ford, is about to be taken over by Oriel 
College at the end of the present term. 
The undergraduates at present in residence 
at “Skimmary” have been given the op- 
tion either of becoming members of Oriel 
or of joining the ranks of the non-colle- 
giate, and up to the present some dozen 
men have elected to enter Oriel. 

At the beginning of the Michaelmas term 
there will be ‘but one of the old Oxford 
Halls in existence, namely, St. Edmund’s, 
which was founded in 1269, some fifty-six 
years after the foundation of St. Mary’s. 
It is*probable that Oriel will soon obtain a 
frontage on to the High Street, as there 
will be only a small row of shops between’ 


‘it and the principal thoroughfare of the 


city when it comes into 
ey ice : possession of its 
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the LARGEST and FINEST SODA 
FOUNTAIN IN THE WORLD. 
Just now everybody is raving over 
the delicious New Blends, Frappes, 
Fruit Crushes, lee Cream Sodas, &c., 
SERVED ONLY at . 


Riker’s 


PLATED WARE 


at greatly reduced prices 
for two weeks only. 


REED & BARTON, 
37 Union Square, N. Y. 


MK. GLADSTONE -IN ** PUNCH.” 
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The Career of the Grand Old Man as 
Told in Cartoons. 


From The London Daily News. 

The public career of .Mr. Gladstone as 
reflected in the pages of Punch. The idea 
is fairly entitled to a place in the category 
of “happy thoughts.” Unfortunately, it 
is not possible to realize it with literal 
aceuracy, for: Mr, Puneh, albeit now a 
personage of mature ‘age, is still consid- 
erably Mr. Gladstone’s junior, and the most 
illustrious of Queen Victoria’s Prime Min- 
isters was a rising statesman some nine 
years before thé popular weekly miscellany 
of mirth and satire had come into existence. 
At the period to which the earlier volumes 
of Punch belong, the statesman who has 
loved to refer to himself as an “old Par- 
liamentary Hand,” had not attained to 
the prominence which afterward entitled 
him to receive so large a share of the at- 
tention of the Punch’ draughtsman. No. 1 
must, therefore, be regarded as introduc- 
tory. Its hero for the present is rather 
Mr. Gladstone’s distinguished master, Sir 
Robert Peel;: though on the hobby horses 
in the clever little drawing of ‘‘ The New 


Ministerial Merry-go-Round” signed “N” 
(presumptively William Newman, who de- 
signed Mr, Punch’s first wrapper) ‘‘ Glad- 
stone”’ is seen conspicuously seated behind 
Peel; ahead of whom are Brougham, Wel- 
lington, Goulburn, Aberdeen, Stanley, ard 
Graham. ‘This belongs to the period ‘of 
the downfall of the Melbourne Ministry in 
August, 1841, as does, of course, the larger 
cartoon, in which the young Queen, seated 
at her desk, is receiving—with no very 
apparent alacrity—Sir. Robert, who has 
been sent for by her to form an adminis- 
tration. 

Her Majesty’s faithful bulldog proclaims 
the unwonted presence of the stately per- 
sonage, who stands hat in hand beside the 
royal chair, by sniffing at his knees. In- 
finitely more stately is John Leech’s sub- 
sequent smaller sketch, ‘‘ Peel postpones 
his programme,’’ which, if our memory 
plays us no trick, was in the far-off back 
number of Punch, where this picture fitst 
appeared, accompanied by a reference to 
a certain “solemn swell.’’ There is a less 
dignified expression of irritation and annoy- 
ance in the little sketch of the same states- 
man grasping his umbrella, gathering up 
his coat tails and looking back at the 
yelping cur aft his heels, who bears the 
oy alia and the curls of Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, 

The pictures that follow remind us that 
we are here amid the culminating scenes 
of the great anti-Corn law struggle in the 
crisis of ‘which, as every one knows, Mr. 
Gladstone cast in his lot with his great 
leader. Here we have Leech’s amusing and 
well-remembered cartoon in which ‘the 

ueen is expressing her fear that Lord 

ohn Russell, who figures as a diminutive 

lad in a page’s suit and ‘buttons, is “‘ not 
strong enough for the place.’’ The pencil 
of Newman reappears in the sketch of 
“The Political. Acrobats,”’.{n which Gobden 
is seen supporting Russell and Peel; byt 
the stronger hand of .Leech’ is’ traceable 
again in ‘‘ The Protectionist Don Quixote,’ 
which represents Lord George Bentinck on 
the horse “‘ Protection,” with his faithful 
squire behind him, whose features are 
those of Disraeli; Leech’s prophetic car- 
toon of “ The British Lion in thé Future,” 
or ‘The Effects of Free Trade,”’ again re- 
minds us that. our comic contemporary in 
those stormy times was on the side of 
justice and the true interests of his coun- 
try. The last picture in this part which 
represents the ‘‘ Kings in Their Cockboats”’ 
in very troubled waters, marks the point 
reached as that of the ‘‘ Year of Revolu- 
tion, 1848," when Mr. Gladstone, as we are 
reminded, was sworn in as a special con- 
stable in view of the Chartist agitation. 
We have now attained a time at which Mr. 
Gladstone’s acts and utterances begin to 
furnish Mr. Punch’s artists with more con- 
stant} employment. An abundant choice 
of pictures will, therefore, be available in 
the forthcoming numbers for the illustra- 
tion of the judiciously written and inter- 
esting memoir, which will help the reader 
to appreciate their biographical and his- 
torical significance. 





MEMORIAL OF ANDREW P. PEABODY. 


Tablet to the Loved Instructor Un- 
velled at Harvard University. 


From The Harvard Crimson, June 1. 

The service in Appleton Chapel last even- 
ing was in memory of Dr. Andrew Preston 
Peabody, who was long connected with the 
university as instructor, preacher, and 
Plummer professor, Dr. McKenzie conduct- 
ed the service. 

Bishop Lawrence spoke for the givers of 
the tabfet in Dr. Peabody’s memory, which 
has been erected in the eastern end of the 
chapel. He said that all the graduates 
wished to contribute to some memorial, and, 
in response to a circular asking for small 


sums, over $4,200 in addition to the amount 
needed was received. This sum goes to the 
corporation, 

The Rev. Mr. De Normandie, who fol- 
lowed, spoke of Dr. Peabody’s parish work 
at Portsmouth, N. H, The atmosphere of 
spirituality and devotion which pervaded 
the Portsmouth Church during Dr. Pea- 
body’s pastorate, said Mr. De Normandie, 
was unusual and impressive. 

Prof. F. G. Peabody spoke of Dr. Pea- 
body’s connection with the college. What 
most men found laborious he found pleas- 
ant. His labor was ceaseless; his activity 


the students and made his life a power 
in the students’ lives was his power of ap- 
preciativeness, 

The memorial tablet, which is the gift to 
the university of the graduates of Dr. Pea- 
bedy’s time, is worded as follows: 

& >> 
Andrew Preston Peabody, D. D.; LL. D. 
Plummer Professor of Christian Morals 
and Preacher to the University. 
Born at Beverly, March 19, 1811. 
Died at Cambridge, March 10, 1893. 
Author, Editor, Teacher, Preacher, 
Helper of Men. 

Three Generations Looked to Him 
As to a Benefactor, a Friend, a Father. 
His Precept Was Glorified by His Example 
While for Thirty-three Years 
He Moved Among the Teachers and 
Students of Harvard College, 

And Wist Not that His Face Shone. 

PAN 


= 
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Title by Possession Assured. 
From The London News. 

What is the oldest tenure of land in Eng- 
land? In a sermon at St. Augustine’s, Hag- 
gerston, on St. Augustine of England, the 
Bishop of Stepney said, after mentioning 
that the thirteen hundredth anniversary of 


the baptism by St. Augustine of the first 
English King on Whit Sunday, 597, would 
be celebrate by the whole English Church 
next year, an the Dean and Chapter 
stili held -land in Essex bequeathed by 
Ethelbert, the proceeds of which had al- 
ways been used for the repair of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, 




















Roses on Wooded Island, 


From The Chicago Post. 
The wooded island in Jackson Park is just 
enow the largest and finest rose garden in 
the United States. Two million flowers are 
in full bloom, including sixty-five varieties. 
The roses are two weeks ahead of the 
season this yéar, in spite of the cold winds 
and bad weather, and people are flocking 
to see them in great numbers. The garden 
is a | x of e World’s. Fair. It is sur- 
rounded by a hedge of Pride of Washington 
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RIKER’S “RIVERSIDE,” 


extraordinary. But what endeared him to’ 





NOTHING LIKE YESTERDAY'S SPEC- 
TACLE EVER SEEN IN NEW-YORK, 


Thousands View the Procession of 
‘Cyclists Organized by The Even- 
ing Telegram—The Route Was Up 
the Boulevard to One Hundred 
and Eighth Street and Riverside 
Drive—Dr. Chauncey Depew One 
of the Judges to Award Prizes. 


The most remarkable thing about that 
bicycle parade yesterday afternoon was 
the crowd of spectators. They fringed the 
Boulevard from Sixty-fifth to One Hundred 
and Highth Street, and reachced down to 
Riverside Drive, where thousands waited 


for the procession. To Riverside Drive the 
crowds surged like an overflow, and when 
the parade was on there must have been 
fully 20,000 persons there—between One Hun- 
dred and Eighth Street and the Claremont— 
not te mention the thousands looking on 
along the Boulevard. 

The middle classes, as some society re- 
porters would say, were not alone the 
patrons of this great free show. Some 
of the wealthiest and best known people of 
the city were out to see it, many on foot 
and hundreds in swell earriages: Then there 
was no end to the irrepressible small boy 
and the “kids” of the street. Along the 
velvety green banks of the drive,’ under 
the drooping trees, were the ‘‘ cool lemo” 
men and the white-aproned frankfurter 
merchants crying “All hot,’’ but in 
vain. .These wandering salesmen gave to 
the scene a flavor of the circus, but it was 
all enjoyable’ and doubtless made many 
happy as a part of a great day for cycling. 

A more beautiful day for an outdoor 
function scarcely could have been made to 
order, and the young men of The Evening 
Telegram who organized the parade and 
got the cyclers in Greater New-York inter- 
ested in it are entitled to the thanks of 
every wheelman and wheelwoman for show- 
ing the multitude what a really big thing 
cycling is anyway. The parade was an un- 
qualified success. It had somewhere in the 


was instructive, impressive, and amusing. 
Unquestionably it was the largest parade of 


bicyclists ever’ seen on this side of the At- 
lantic, if not in the whole world. 

- There were all kinds of men and women 
in the procession; also a dog and a par- 
rot, little girls and boys dressed like fair- 
ies, and a lot of show people gotten up to 
make anybody laugh. There were also 
Indians and Zulus—hideous-looking things, 
and more uniformed clubs than were ever 
seen together before. The bicycle manu- 
facturers also took a hand in the parade, a 
number of houses having uniformed bands 
in line, one a score of Zulus; two had uni- 
formed corps of instructors, and one had 
a carrier, in which rode a big man toot- 
ing a little tin horn. The _ military cy- 
clists were in evidence, too. They had the 
centre of the stage, so to speak, and made 
a really fine appearance, 

At One Hundred and Fourteenth Street 
and the Drive a review stand had been 
erected,’ and here were the judges, the 
specially invited guests, and a band, which 
discoursed lively music, The paraders com- 
peted for a number of prizes, and had the 
distinction of having such prominent gen- 
tlemen to award them as Dr..Chauncey M. 
Depew, Gen. Horace Porter, Jefferson Selig- 
man, Edward Bell, Isaac B. Potter, and 
James B. Townsend. Dr. Depew was a 
most scrupulous judge, questioning and 
taking notes on a big piece of paper. 

After the parade was over Uncle Law- 
son N.: Fuller, looking young in a. white 
yachting cap, piloted the judges fo the 
Claremont in his drag, drawn by six horses. 
The judges took the edge off their appe- 
tites and also tried to figure out the 
winners of the various prizes during their 
stay at the Claremont. It was announced 
that the awards would not be made pub- 
lic until to-morrow. 

Capt. Charles P. Staubach of Company 
E, Highth Regiment, was, Grand Marshal 
of the parade, and he handled the line like 
a veteram,, Save for a little delay in get- 
ting the precession to move, there was not 
a hitch in the proceedings. The various 
diyisions were made up as follows: 

First Division—All organized military cyclists. 

Second Division—All organized New-York clubs. 
Marshal, John B. Yates. 

Third Division—All organized clubs of Long 
Island. Marshal, Capt. W. Lewis Garcia, 

Fourth Division—New-Jersey clubs, marshalled 
by Carl Von Lengerke and Mr. Starkweather. 

Fifth Division—Visiting clubs not classified. 
Marshal, Hugh Barron. 

Sixth Division—Competitors for The Evening 
Telegram’s prizes for the best fancy dress cos- 
tumes and members of the dramatic profession. 
Marshal, Count De Julio. 

Seventh Division—Uniformed schoolboys. Mar- 
shal, John S. Kelly. 

Eighth Division—Manufacturers’ displays. 
shal, Theodore Wentz. 

Ninth Division—Unattached riders. on tandems 
or machines other than the ordinary bicycle. 
Marshal, John Snowber. 

Tenth Division—Ladies, 
including competitors for the prize bicycle. 
shal, Adolph Stahl. 

Eleventh Divislon—Unattached gentlemen rider 
headed by the representatives of the League. o 
American Wheelmen. Marshal, Arthur F. Stan- 
ley-Hyde. 

Twelfth Division—Small parties of cyclists. 
Marshal, Charles H. Sergeant. 

The great body of unattached wheelmen 
rode between the eighth and ninth divisions 
and was loudly applauded all along the 
line. 

Some of the novelties in the. line were 
a yacht with a full complement of sails, 
nine jockeys on bicycles with attachments 
which made their wheels’ look like 
horses, a tandem with a gorgeous canopy 
of blue and white, and three duplex wheels 
linked together. There were three pretty 
young ladies and three men on this huge 
affair, and every camera along the line 
clicked for them. The two bicycle bands 
created considerable amusement, One was 
the kazoo band of the Gormully and Jeffrey 
Company, and the other was the Olympia 
company’s brass band. The latter played 
well and looked pleasant at the same time. 

The military cyclists were in full march- 
ing or riding uniform, and showed by 
their riding that they had been carefully 
drilled. They represented the Highth, 
Ninth, Twelfth, and Thirteenth Regiments. 

Among the clubs which made a bid for the 
prize for the best appearing organization 
were the Century eelmen, Harlem 
Wheelmen, Riverside Wheelmen, Brooklyn 
Bicycle and Greenwich Wheelmen. The 
Century men rode as if they had been 
well drilled. The Brooklyns ag <a he in a 
very attractive uniform—duck knickerbock- 
ers and blue riding coats, with blue caps. 
They were late in arriving, and had a place 
toward the end of the line. 

The trick riders had a lot of sport in 
their division. Two: Rubes,” with long 
whiskers, showed how beginners ride, and 
did it so well that the onlookers held their 
sides with laughing. 

The parade reached the review stand 
about 4 o'clock, and was over at 5:20. It 
passed up around thé Clarémont and re- 
turned over the west driveway. After the 
whole line had passed in review, the pa- 
raders were dismissed, and there was such 
a kaleidoscopic shifting of people as has 
rarely been seen on Riverside Drive. 
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COOPER IN FINE FORM. 


Wins Easily at the League Bicycle 
Meet at Fredonia. 


FREDONIA, N. Y., June 6.—Eddie Bald and 
“Tommy ” Cooper came together to-day at the 
meet of the League of American Wheelmen at Fre- 
donia, and Cooper came out best man. In the 
one-mfle race Bald slowed up at the finish, de- 
claring that he had been pocketed by two riders. 
In the two-mile race he fell on the last half and 
was bruised slightly. ; 

In the twenty-mile road race C, H. Whitely. a 
dark horse of Erie, Penn., won; Adolpli Goehler 
of Buffalo won the time prize, jowering the 
course record 24% minutes, Dawson of the New- 
York Athletic Club won the five-mile race, and 
I. A. Powell of the same club won the one- 
mile open amateur. The meet was a very suc- 
cessful one. The weather was perfect, and the 
track in excellent condition. 

nk A. Jenney of Utica broke his right arm 
and dislocated his left shoulder. 

Summaries: 

Twenty-Mile Road Race.—C, H. Whitely, Erie, 
(4 mifnutes,) won; time, 55:05; H. N. oavom 
Buffalo, (4 minutes,) second; time, 56:32; Ad- 
dison Pilkey, Buffalo, ows 80 seconds)) 
third; time, 657.05. me Winners—Adolph 
Goehler, Buffalo, (scratch,) won;) time, 63.31; 
John C. Penseyres, Buffalo, (scratch,) second; 
time, 53.40;t Bdward F. Leonert, Buffalo, 
(scratch,) third; time, 63.45. 

One-Mile Novice.—T. T. Mack, Buffalo, won; 
H. W. Watson, Buffalo, second; Malcohn Moore, 

Pn te Ft neen ta 4-5. 
ne-Half. ile, ndicap, Amateur,—J. Fred 
Barry, Syracuse, at yards,) won; ‘Ray Daw- 
son, New-York, (seratch,) second; C. V. Horan, 
Buffalo, (20 yards,) thi Time—1 :04: ; ; 

One-Mile, en, Totessiona).—-". Tom ’’ Cooper,' 
Detroit, won; I. A. Callahan, Buffalo, second; 





Frank J. Jenney, Utica, third: Titne—2; 
Jenney fell at the tape, breaking his right arc, 
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Specials for’ 
Children. 


Besides carrying everything that al 
Children need todress them well and 
economically, we have many articles: 
for special purposes, which other stores 
do not usually keep—no matter what 
is wanted, if it is for Children, you 
aresuretofindithere. For instance: 


69.. 


Pajamettes. 


An excellent garment fo 
early morning romping an 
night wear tor boys and 
girls. Made of pretty fane 
stripe twills an anne’ 
ette. Sizes 2 to 6 years, 69c. 





Z~*.\ i 
Wading Drawers. 


A protection for Children 
from wetting their dresses, 
while playing on the beach. 
Made very large and fullto 
allow skirts to go inside 
with ease. Binetie of legs 
and waist. Sizes 2to4 yrs. 
50c., 4toGyrs. 60c., Tto9 
yrs., 70c. 


Made of blue denim— 
slipped on in a minut 
saves good clothes—and 
Boys like them. Sizes 4 to 1é 
years, 48c. 


To correct weak 


Ankles, o well-fittin 

stylish little shoe wii 

flexible ribs adjusted to 
all degrees of weakness. 
The ankle is. steadied 
and slightly braced so 
thatthe firsttendency to 
turnis prevented. Lem oa 
ly recommended by phy- 
siclans and surgeons, 

1.50 to $2.50, according to size. 


Catalogue with over 700 illustrations of the 
oS town 


best emma bf children sent to out 
customers, Jor 4 cents postage. , 


60-62 West 23d St. 





W heatina for Breakfast? 


Certainly, because there is no 
Breakfast Food at all compared to it. . 
It can be cooked perfectly in one min- 
ute, Think of that, ye early risers! You 
say you want something more? Welll 
What say you to a two-minute griddle 
cake, delicious and’ full of nourishment? 
We have it in our “ All Ready”’ Summer 
Griddle-cake , Flour. Nothing equal to it 
on .the earth. Ready when the coffee 
boils! Both of these marvelous foods are 
sold by grocers at 25c. a package, a pack- 


r age: lasting: a ‘family: of four or five one 


week. Health Food Co., 61 Fifth Avenue, 


CYCLONE 


One Mile, Open Amateur.—I. A. Powell, New=- 
York, won; C.. W. Davis, Buffalo, second; J.« 
F. Barry, Syracuse, third. Time—2:16 3-5. 

One Mile, Handicap, Amateur.—C. W. Davis, 
Buffalo, won; E. E. Denniston, Buffalo, seconds 
A. Es Longnrecker, Buffalo, third. Time—2:30. 

Two-Mile Handicap, Professional.—‘‘ Tom ’’ Coop- 
er, Detroit, (scratch,) won; Otto Maya, Erie, (110 
yards,) second; W. J. Helfert, Utica, (130 
yards,) third. Time—4:36 2-5. 

Five-Mile Handicap, Amateur.—Ray Dawson, 
New-York, (scratch,) won; W. M. Peckham, 
Buffalo, (175 yards,) second; Ray Duerr, Buf< 
falo, (200 yards,) third. Time—12:43. 





100. photo. views of St. Louis. 
Send 60 cents to Forse Brothefs. 
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France’s New Minister to Berlin. 


Paris Dispatch to The London News. 

The Marquis de Noailles is to go as Amé« 
bassador to Berlin. It is rather courageous 
to appoint a de Noailles to any great post. , 
The name was, in the eighteenth century, | 
synonymous with private good luck and 


public bad luck. The Marquis de Noailles 
has the pliant temper of the family. His 
nephew, the Duc d’Ayen, married, a few 
Winters ago, Mile. de Luynes, sister of the 
Due d@’Orléans’s most devoted partisan. 

The Marquis de Noailles was born in 1830, 
a year that set its mark on French history. | 
He is a’ son of that Duc de Noailles who 
was a member of the Academy, and kept 
out of it all writers hostile to Mme. de 
Maintenon, from whose niece he was de- 
scended. The Marquis lost his wife when 
he was Ambassador to Constantinople. She 
was one of two very beautiful Polish sis- 
ters who were a good déal noticed for their 
beauty at Biarritz during the empire. 

The Marquis flattered Gambetta by his at- 
tentions, and succeeded in securing his 
warm friendship. He would have been 
transferred from Rome to London by Gam- 
betta if Lord Lyons had not been against 
the proposed appointment when consulted. 
M. de Noailles was then sént to Constanti- 
nople. He asked, in 1886, to be allowed 
to resign, and has lived ever since a retired 
life. He wears the rosette of Grand Officer 
of the Legion of Honor. 

The Marquis entered into: his wife’s Polish 
sentiments. It was the fashion in France 
from the time Henri of Valois was elected 
King of Poland until the Russian Alliance 
was brought about to avow warm sym- 
pathy for Poland. M. de Noailles was im 
the fashion. He is the author of three books 
on Poland, and has written an ageeeable 
criticism on Polish poetry. 











Mahone’s Home Bought by His Widows 


From The Washington Star. 

The handsome residence of the late Gen. 
William: Mahone, in Petersburg, Va., wag 
sold at auction, under a deed of trust, and 
was purchased by Mrs. Otelia B. Mahone, 
widow of Gen. Mahone. The price was 
$9,000. There were only two bidders, Mrs. 
Mahone and Gen. Edgar Allen of Rich- 
mond. After this sale, which was largely 
attended, the household and kitchen furni- 
ture of Gen. Mahone, with all of his costly 
silverware, was sold. 


MINING STOCK QUOTATIONS. 





San FRANCISCO, June 6.—The official closing 
quotations for mining-stocks to-day were as fol- 
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CoLORADO SPRINGS, Col., June 6.—Gardiner 
Co, report the closing quotations to-day as 


follows: 
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THREE STAKE 





LITHOS, PALADIN, AND MARGRAVE 
WIN THEM AT BROOKLYN RACES. 





Two of the Winners Were Morris 
* Cast-Offs, and Their Former Own- 
er and Trainer Saw Them Do the 
Trick They Would Not Do for 
Them—Another New Starting Ma- 
chine Has a Trial—Patrician Won 


a Race. 


There did not seem to be much “ snap” 
and “go” about che racing at the Brook- 
lyn Club's track, at Gravesend, yesterday. 
Possibly it was becuuse there was no 
‘Brooklyn Handicap to be run, and there 
was no such crowd on hand as there had 
been Thursday, when the lawn and grand 

_ stand swarmed with people. Things seemed 
to drag and lack life. They appeared to go 
on much as if there was a task to be 
performed in accordance with a time table. 

The time table was held well to, and 
there was no very great delay over any of 
the races, except the last, when there was @ 
lot of annoying fuss, while another of the 
apparently endless lot of starting machines 
Was being tried. That made a delay. of 
nearly half an hour, in spite of the fact 
that the veteran starter, James F. Cald- 
Well, was at the helm of the machine, and 
80, practically, the starter. The horses were 
frightened at the apparatus, and did not 
know swhat to make of it, one of them, 
Doomful, absolutely refusing to be made 
acquainted with it, and another, Rossifer, 
getting tangled up in the barried that did 
not work fast enough to get out of the 
Way of the fractious colt, even though the 
thing was worked by electricity. 

A number of people who had been at the 
track on handicap day were about looking 
for people with whom they had made bets 
On the big race. There were, as nearly as 
could te ascertained, five of the gentlemen 
of fortune who had been at the track on 
that day as layers of odds who failed to 
turn up and make good their obligations 
assumed on Thursday. The names of the 
operators would be of no use to the police 
or any one else, even if they were published, 
as they were probably as fictitious as were 
the addresses which the parties gave. These 
welchers were probably visitors who came 
from out of town for the sake of playing a 
little bunko game on the unsuspecting, and 
they will not turn up again until the day on 
which the Suburban is run. 

Meantime people who go to the race 
tracks and wish to indulge in a little specu- 
lation will do well to remember that the 
responsible parties who act as layers of 
odds are all members of the Metropolitan 
Turf Association. These all wear a dis- 
tinguishing button, with the name of the 
association, and a horseshoe on it, the 
colors being silver and blue. People can 
Wager with these men and know that if 
they win the wearers of the buttons will be 
on hand to meet their ‘obligations when the 
next racing day comes around. 

There were three stakes on the card for 
decision yesterday, the Manhanset, for 
two-year-olds; the Patchogue, a4 selling af- 


fair for ‘ee-year-olds and upward, and 
the Preakness, for thiee-year-olds. The 
first two of these events were won by cast- 
offs from the stable of A. H. & D. H. Mor- 


ris, Lithos and Paladin being the respective 
winners. Lithos is the colt for which 
Trowbridge & Co. recently paid $5,000 and 
then won the Expectation Stakes with him 
on Thursday. It is a pretty good sort of a 
cast-off that will win two stakes in a week. 
A. H. Morris and his trainer, Wyndham 
Walden, watched the colt do’the trick from 
the infield... What Morris said and thought 
the public will not know any more than 
they will know what he thought after a 
second cast-off was seen to win. another 
stake directly afterward from the same 
point of vantage. Some men would have 
made forcible remarks under such circum- 
stances. 

Four started in the race against Lithos, 
and as the latter had to take *p a five 
pounds penalty he was not the fancy of 
the bettors, who pinned their faith to the 
Belmont horse, St. Bartholomew. Yet Lith- 
os picked up his penalty and won like a 
race horse, running in front practically all 
the journey, and winning very handily, 
eased up, at the end. Arbuckle and Sal- 
vado had a hot fight for the second money, 
the former, ridden by McCafferty, just nip- 
ping Salvado, on which Taral had the 
mount, right on the post. 

The Patchogue Stakes had five starters in 
the run of six furlongs, and Gotham was 
made a favorite, as he showed so well in 
his preliminary gallop. But he was very 
badly ridden, Hamilton holding him under 
a choking pull in the early stages of the 
race and until he had apparently choked all 
the ambition out of him. Hanwell and 
Sherlock made all the running and looked 
as if’ they were going to have the race be- 
tween them. But in the stretch they were 
outrun by all the rest, even by Gotham, 
and were the two last to finish. Buckrene 
made a bold bid for the race just at the 
finish, his jockey squeezing through a very 
narrow passageway next to the rail that 
looked a very dangerous operation. But 
Doggett got to the front on the outside with 
Paladin and won a very clever race by his 
well-timed rush. 

The third stake and the fifth race of the 
day was the Preakness, for three-year-olds, 
which brought out but a quartet of 
starters. It was won very easily by 
Margrave of the Belmont lot, who 
was the favorite in the betting. In- 
termission was a_i starter, an the 
fact that she was run in the Morris colors, 
with Clayton in the saddle, surprised a lot 
of people. It finally leaked out that the 
Morrises had not tired of Littlefield, but 
that Intermission was the property of J. 
E. McDonald, who had bought her in the 
early afternoon. Her trainer was fined $25 
for not running her in the colors of her 
owner and thus saving people from the 
shock occasioned by seeing some other 
than Littlefield in the saddle of a Morris 
candidate. 

Irish Reel gave the talent something of a 
surprise by the easy fashion with which she 
won the opening dash of six furlongs, for 
which Buckwa was the liveliest sort of a 
favorite. It was Irish Reel all the way, 
and the rest out of it. She won by a length 
and a half from Sir Francis, who was hus- 
tled along at the finish by Taral so fast 
that he got the second money all right. 
There were nine starters in the dash, one 
of which was the Texas horse, Paladin, 
that had been entered for the Brooklyn 
Handicap, and that was scratched at the 
last moment. He did not look as if he was 
at home among thoroughbreds, and was 
beaten before a furlong of the race had 
been run. Whatever made his owner think 
that he is a race horse is a mystery to all 
who saw him. 

Patrician came to the front for Philip 
Dwyer in the race at a mile and a six- 
teenth that followed, the start for which 
Was made with the new machine that 
James F. Caldwell is engaged in booming. 
Dorian was the favorite, and he managed 
to show a flash of speed just at the end 
which secured him the place by a head 
from that other star of the Brooklyn Han- 
dicap, Lake Shore, who acts as if he 
might make a fair. selling plater at Aque- 
duct if he is nursed along carefully. 

After the decision of the stakes came the 
scramble for two-year-olds, in which there 
were fifteen starters. The delay occa- 
sioned by the usé of the starting ma- 
chine in this race has already been referred 
to. When the horses were finally sent 
away it was to such a straggling start as 
to practically make a present of the race 
to Domitor, the favorite in the speculation. 
He was in front from end to end, and won 
as he pleased. Set Fast was second all 
the way, but Azure, looked on by some 
as a good thing for the event, could do no 
better than get the third place. The rest 
of the lot were strung out over a distance 
of about a sixteenth of a mile. 

THD SUMMARIES. 

TRST RACE.—Six furlongs. For th x. 
ir << u — 7. — e see 
Irish Reel, James McCormick’s ch. f., 4 years 
; by etie-Bouns Dance, 100 pounds, Ja i 
ERE RR ae ... (Keefe 
Eagle Stable’s ch. g., 6, re 5 

ee Seabee escictesss (PARAL 


and to 
2—Sir Francis, ; 
H. “Smith's b. ‘gs. 5," "409, 


I, and 2 
a c, ‘on 
| eS SY Shag bse ett 
Won by a length and a half; two length = 
tween second and third. 

Lustre, 6, 112, 5 to 1, (Hamilton;) Titmouse 
8, 94, 15 to 1, (Forbes;) Harmony II., 8, 90, 28 
to 1, (Redmond,) and Paladin, 9, 104, 30 to 1, 

) also ran and fi d as named. 
SECOND RACIE.—One mile and a sixteenth. 

Handicap. Time—1:50%. 
1—Patrician, P. J. Dwyer’s b. h., 5 years, b 
. St. Blaise-Peeress, 115 pounds, 4 to 1 and 

90 Befe ws os do0e (Doggett) 
2-«Dorian, B to 1 
ONd 40 tO 5. ... ee cere eereeerecreecees ffin) 
Shore, F. L. Parker’s ch. h., OI eins 

; Tere re eee eee ee ee ee eer ee ee eee) on, 
-_ Won two sebabeda 4s sel get tne aonb 


S$ DECIDED 






8 td 1, iral,) and 1 6 to 
to Lecty5 lll Bey Fig Be BA, ” 
THIRD RACE.—Manhanset Stakes for 


olds. Four and a halt furlongs. Tline~0:80¥5. 
1—Lithos, Trowbridge & “4 by. itannic-Me- 
duea, 128 pounds, 7 to 2 and evén money 
2—Arbucide, FA Fe “McCafferty’s ch.” 138, 8 9 
O Barwssccccessvceeees s(MCCaffe 
8-—-Salvado Matt Byrnes’s ch. c., 118, 12 to 8). 
cote sc oekekk cosess TATA 


Won by two ‘lengths; a head ‘between secon 
an ¥ 
St. Bartholomew, 118, 7 to 5, and Passover, 
118, 15 to 1, also ran and finished as named. 
FOURTH RACE.—Patchogue Stakes, $2,000. For 
three-year-olds and upward. Selling allowances. 
Sir furlongs. Time—1:15. 
1—Paiadin, Lohman & Co.’s ch. h., 4 years, a | 
Hawkstone-Princess Palatine, 107 pounds, 
to 1 ana even money ....-.eseeee tt) 


2-s¢uckrene, Fred Buriew’s ch. h., 5, 102, 4 to 
BOF 80 Bono vcccadeson ceucspentas (Hewitt) 
8—Gotham, J. Ruppert, Jr.’s ch. c., 4, 115, 5 
OB: Besewckéusc<bas sae tbsvenseep nae (Hamilton) 


Won by a menath and a half; the same between 
second and third. 

Hanwell, 4, 115, 4 to 1, (Griffin,) and Sherlock, 
8, 98, 8 to 1, (Lambley,) also ran, and finished as 


named. 
FIFTH RACE.—Preakness Stakes, $2,000, for 


three-year-olds. One mile anc a sixteenth. 


Time—1:51. 
1—Margrave, Blemton Stable’s ch. c., by St. 
Blaise-Lady Margaret, 115 pounds, 9 to 10 
an 00'S nek s pns0s 6060560 6000004 (Griffin) 
2—Hamilton IL, Marcus Daly’s bik. c., 107, 11 
to GB and 2 to 5... ...cccccsevsesees ioggett) 
8—Intermission, J. E. McDonald's b. f., 110, 
5 LR. bGcdwatadosdh data bucesesenee (Clayton) 


to 
tL eg by a length; the same between second and 
third. 
Cassette, 110, 15 to 1, also ran. 
SIXTH RACE.—Five furlongs, for two-year-olds; 
selling allowances. Time—1:03%. 
1—Domitor, C. H. Smith’s ch. c., by Inspector 
B.-Rosa Buckley. 108 pounds, 7 to 5 and 
108, 15 to 1 and 
DOO. Be os wdccdcy os cthbosdesdioetuns (O' Leary) 
3—Azure, J. H. and D. H. Morris’s br. c., 109, 
£0: B. vcwstsces sod hss wed e.nc0 0 we (Littlefield) 
Won by a lenght and a half; the same distance 
between second and third, 
Her Own, 98, 15 to 1, (Keefe;) The Manx- 
man, 103, 10 to 1, (Lambley;) Tempesta; 98, 20 
to 1, (Gardiner;) Arthur K., 101, 15 to 1, (Gar- 
rigan;) Rifler, 106, 15 to 1, (Donnelly;) Mistral 
II., 101, 20 to 1, (Nostrand;) Cumberland, 106, 
8 to 1, (Ballard;) Favo, 107, 7 to 1, (Clayton;) 
Doomful, 101, 10 to 1, (Hewitt;) Rossifer, 96, 30 
to 1, (Connelly;) Our Johnny, 105, 80 to 1, 
(Pratt,) and Bicycle Girl, 1083, 20 to 1, (Sheedy,) 
also ran and finished as named, : 





SALE OF YOUNG RACERS. 


Low Prices the Rule for the Ellerslie- 
Bred Yearlings. 


A batch of yearlings from the Ellerslie stud, 
Overton, Va., and the Anita stud, at Char- 
lottsville, Va., were sold in the paddock of the 
Brooklyn Jockey Club yesterday. Prices ran 
low for the ‘* weeds,’’ which sold at from $10 
up to $90. Those that fetched better prices were 
the following: 


Bay colt, by Kasson-Faustina, by Eolus; 





ee OR PE re Pa eee $125 
Bay filly, by Eolus-Brown Beauty, by Re- 
form or Dalnacardock; J. H. Mackey... 200 
Bay colt, by Eolus-Calash, by Phaeton; 
PO Ot NG icon a6 tescnesesenboes > 625 
Bay colt, by Charaxus-Eolee, by Eolus; 
CC. Seen Oe Bed scans cevssecesos 525 
Bay colt, by Charaxus-Ethie, by Eolus; 
oe Fe PPT eee 1,525 
Bay colt, by Charaxus-Young Grace, by 
oe, ft eee 175 
Bay colt, by Charaxus-Cantey, by Eolvs; 
a A eres re 125 
Bay colt, by Charaxus-Helmwind, by 
Seeenss Be, TRG nssncnd o50héesss 650d Sone 225 
Bay colt, by Eon-Vigiline, by Virgil; C. 
Fleischmann & Son .......scceeseseeeee 525 
Bay filly, by Eolus-Lady Grace, by Rom- 
BOF Ss: A.” CARDO, occ cess d penn ba bdeovesaces 200 
Chestnut. filly, by Eon-Eocene, by. Char- 
GEOR: J. - Wc MAMOEDT «hc crcencverssevec seco 300 
Bay filly, by Montford-Elite, by Eolus; R. 
EE sha ncvunveoandsenecinsabes 9000656 0use 125 
Bay colt, by Charaxus-Anita; by Eolus; 
C. Fleischmann & Son.......sseccsessees 1,350 
Brown colt, by Water Level-Miss House, 
by Kyrie Daly; R. Boyle... .cccccssevves 100 
Bay colt, by Jim Gray-Counterbreeze; by 
es Ak Wl, Sc os sanoees catvetas 150 
Bay filly, by Jim Gray-Fearless, by. St. 
oe ee rea <asesesbhce ae 
BROWNS WON A GAME. 2 
New-Yorks Made a Hard Fighy, vut 


Lost the Third Game. 


Results of Yesterday’s Games. 


St. Louis, 6; New-York, 4. 
Cincinnati, 13; Brocklyn, 0. 
Chicago, 4; Boston, 1. 
Baltimore, 11; Cleveland, 6. 
Philadelphia, 5; Pittsburg, 2. 


Washington, 10; Louisville, 8. 
Standing of the Clubs. 

Cleveland ; .s..... bieeebebane 13 -639 
POR ONOER :. “acscctce'cedpedies 26 15 .634 
ON RE SS ee 26 16 -619 
oe are 26 16 .619 
SR ae eas. 23 17 575 
DOOD cs nvcessesseedsc 20 19 -513 
re Poe 20 20 .500 
SD: Sehivcbu pes ccasee as 21 22 .488 
gy Ber eee 18 20 474 
are 18 23 .439 
Je eee ee 12 29 -293 

EISUINVTIND "gnc codssbeakeess 9 32 22 
Roger Connor’s ball players from St. Louis 


managed to take the third game from the New- 
Yorks yesterday. They batted Meekin hard when 
bases were occupied. Hart pitched for the win- 
ners and was very effective at critical times. 
The score: 


NEW-YORK. | ST. LOUIS. 

R1BPOAE} RIBPOAE 

V.Halt’n, cf.1 1 2 0 O/Dowd, cf...1 13 0 0 
G.Davis, 3b.0 3 1 2 O|Niland, rf...0 0 0,0 9 
Tiernan, rf..2 3 3 0 O/Qvinn, 2b...0 0 0 8 0 
Gleason, 2b.0 0 1 6 O!Connor, 1b..1 215 0 0 
Con’g’t’n,ss.1 1 4 2 2|Parrott, If..1 0 21 1 
Clark, 1b...0 111 0 O|/Meyers, 3b..0 1 01 0 
H. Davis, If..0 -1 1 0 OjiCross, ss...2 8 2 2 1 
Farrell, ¢c...0 0 4 5 O Murphy, c...1 2 4 0 ? 
Meekin, p...0 0 0 0 li/Hart, p....9 193 0 
Total.....4102715 3 Total.....6192715 3 
New-York ......0.2-6--0 0000200 2—4 
SR re 1 00 00 4 0-6 
Earned runs—New-York, 1; St. Louis, 3. First 
base by errors—New-York, 2; St. Louis, 1. Left 


on bases—New-York, 10; St. Louis, 3. Two-base 
hits—Van Haltren, Connor, and H. Davis. Sac- 
rifice hit-Meyers. Stolen bases—G. Davis, (2,) 
Dowd, Cross, (2.) Bases on balls—Off Hart, 
5: off Meekin, 2. Struck out—By Hart, 1; by 
Meekin, 2. Umpire—Mr. Henderson. 


Brooklyns Badly Beaten. 


Brooklyn’s baseball team could not bat Fisher’s 
curves at Eastern Park yesterday, and the Cin- 





cinnatis ‘won easily. The score: 
BROOKLYN. CINCINNATI. 
RIBPOAE RIBPOAE 
Griffin, cf..0 0.1 0 2/Burke, if...1 2 10 0 
Jones, rf....0 1 5 1 2)Hoy, ee oS ee me 
Lach’ce, 1b.0 114 0 O}Miller, rf...0 2100 
Corcoran, ss.0 0 4 3 1/McPhee, 2b..1 12 5 0 
Shindle, 3b.0 0 0 3 O|/Ewing, 1b..8 117 0 0 
McC’thy, 1f.0 1 2 0 O/Smith, ss...0 0291 
Shoch, 2b..0 0 0 1 OlIrwin, 3b...1 2 12 0 
Burrell, ¢...0 0 1 1 O/Vaughn, c...4 8 2 0 0 
Daub, p....0 0 O 1 O) Fisher, p...2 2 0 4 0 
Abbey, p..-.0 0 0.1 QR 2 me me me me ee 
*And’son 00000 Total...13 15 27 20 1 
Total....0 32711 5 

*Anderson batted for Abbey in the ninth inning. 
BrooklyA 2 cccoccccsers 0000000000 
CimncinOatl . covcscceved 00262001 2—13 


Earned runs—Cincinnati, 9. First base by er- 
rors—Brooklyn, 1; Cincinnati, 5. Left on bases— 
Vaughn. Three-base hits—Miller, Vaughn. Two- 
base hits—Irwin, Fisher. Sacrifice hits—Hoy, 
Burke, Smith. Double plays—McPhee, Smith, and 
Ewing, (2;) McPhee and Ewing. Stolen bases— 
Burke, Hoy, Fisher. Umpire—Mr. Sheridan. 


Other League Games, 


AT BOSTON. 

PONGOR  cnshossedosaien 10000000 0-1 
CGD Sv cl ecesssaneute 00020001 1-4 

Base hits—Boston, 5; Chicago, 11. Errors— 
Boston, 4; Chicago, 2. Batteries—Nichols and 
Tenny; McFarland, Griffith, and Kittridge. Um- 
pire—Mr. Lynch. 

AT BALTIMORE. 

eer 023 0-3 11 2..—i1 
ee 010000 38 1—6 


1 
Base hits—Baltimore, 18; Cleveland, 9. Errors— 
Baltimore, 2; Cleveland, 2. Batteries—Pond and 
Clark; Cuppy, Wilson, Wallace, and O’Connor. 
Umpire—Mr. Weidman. 
AT PHILADELPHIA. 
Philadelphia ...........8 00009000 2..—5 
SOULS + cons vies veehss 01 00001 02 
Base hits—Philadelphia, 7; Pittsburg, 10. Er- 
rors—Pittsburg, 3. Batteries—Taylor and Grady; 


Hawley, Hughey, and Sugden. Umpire—Mr. 
Hurst. 

AT WASHINGTON. 
Washington ........- 0200001 8 410 
LOUISVIO 000 niceties 0010808108 


Base hits—Washington, 11; Louisville, 14. Er- 
rors—Washington, 4; Louisville, 4. Batteries— 
Cerman, Mercer, and McGuire; Cunningham and 
Miller. Umpire—Mr. Emsiie. 


PRINCETON AGAIN DEFEATS YALE. 








The New-Haven Ball Players Failed 
to Score a Run. 


PRINCETON, N. J., June 6.—Princeton to-day 
won her second victory in the baseball series 
with Yale, shutting out her rivals this time by 
the score of 5 to 0. Fully 6,000 persons wit- 
nessed the game from the stands, coaches, and 
side lines. Most of that number were well 
drenched by the heavy rainstorm which swept 
across the field about the end of the second inn- 
ing, and lasted almost long enough to spoil the 
four runs Princeton had already made. 

The Tigers had the game well in hand until 
the intermission of twenty-five minutes put a 
damper on the ardor of both teams. For the 
remaining seven innings it was nip and tuck be- 
tween them. In the fifth inning Bradley scored 

n Kelley’s sin, and ° 
scoring. “in. the sixth inaing” Wilsca silowes 





G 104, 12 to 3, (Keefe;) Ray &., 7, 111, | 


(Doggett).- 






Was most n » and 
clean game in the field. 








Yale made but three hita off Wilson, and those 
with the bases empty. reenway pi @ good 
— and led the le ting, ng two of 

three hits made: by the side. The score: 
PRINCETON. YALE. 
RIBPOAE RiIBPOAE 
Ward, ss...0 0 1 8 O)Keator, rf..0 0 10 0 
Easton, If..1 0 2 1 0|Murphy, c..0 014 0 0 
Bradley, cf.2 1 8 0 O/Greenway, p.0 2 01 1 
Kelley, 1b..0 2 9 0 OLetton, 1b..0 0 40 0 
Gunster, 3b.0 0 1 3 O\Quimby, ss..0 11 2 1 

tman, rf..0 1 0 0 0)De S'’lles,2b.0 0 6 1 1 
Smith, c...0 1 9 4 1/Smith, 8b...0 0 12 0 
Wilson, Bees 1 0 1 1,Jerems, 00500 
Sankey,-2b..1 0 2 1 0|Trudeais, if..0 0100 

Total....6 62718 2! Total....0 8327 6 3 
Princeton .......000. 22001000 0-5 
UR ae velsd th aaaese 9000000 0 0-0 


Earned runs—Princeton, 2. Three-base hit—Alt- 
man. Passed ball—Smith. First base on balls— 
Off Wilson, 7; off Greenway, 4. Hit by pitched 
ball—Gunster. Struck out—By Wilson, 8; by 
Greenway, 11. Left on bases—Princeton, 6; 
Yale, 7. Sacrifice hit—Greenway. Stolen bases— 
Gunster, Smith, (2,) Sankey, (2,) Bradley, Kelley, 
Smith, (Yale,) Greenway, Quimby, Keator. Double 
= lie ates and Gunster. Umpire—Mr. Camp- 





HARDVARD BEATS “ PENNSY.” 


The Crimson Players Batted the 
Quaker Pitchers and Won Easily. 


Boston, June 6.—Harvard’s second game with 
the University of Pennsylvania's nine was played 
this afternoon on Holmes Field, the home nine 
winning easily by a score of 11 to3. The Harvards 
plainyl outclassed their opponents at every point. 
Highteen, with a total of 26, tells the story of 
Harvard's batting. Their fielding was also ex- 
cellent, two of the total of three errors being 
excusable. Scannon and Haughton carried off 
the ies honors, and Rand, Stevenson, Paine, 
and Chandler also did good stick work. 

The Pennsylvanians were noticeably weak in 
the field and the box. Jackson and Blakeley 
excelled in individual play. The game was en- 
livened with music by the Harvard brass band, 
and after the game some thousand students, 
headed by the band, marched to the river to 
cheer the crew. The feature of the game was 
Rand’s jumping catch of a would-be home run 


Earred runs—Harvard, 8; Pennsylvania, 1. 
Three-base hits—Rand, Grey. Two-base hits— 
Clarkson, Haughton, Stevenson, Chandler, Scan- 
nell, (2,) son, Wilhelm, Ritchie. Sacrifice 
hit—Scannell. Stolen bases—Burgess. Rand, (2,) 
First base on balls—By Paine, 5; by 
Ritchie, 1. First base on errors—Harvard, 4; 
Pennsylvania, 1. Wild pitches—Paine, 2. Struck 
out—By Paine, 6; by Ritchie, 2. Double plays— 
Dean and Haughton; Burgess and Chandler, Um- 
pire—Mr. O’ Rourke. 





Orange, 13; Amherst, 9. 


ORANGE, N. J., June 6.—The Orange Athletic 
Club baseball nine defeated the Amherst College 
this afternoon in a game of very loosely played 
ball. The feature of the game was the heavy 
batting of the home team. Cary and Redington 
played with Orange for the first time, and the 
latter distinguished himself by some very good 
work at second base. The score was as follows: 


ORANGE. | AMHERST. 

R1iBPOAE R1BPOAE 
Thomas, cf..3 2 0 O|Priddy, If..1 140 2 
Red’ton, 2b.2 3 2 8 O|Nichols, cf..2 3 38 0 1 
Toeckel, 1b..1 111 0 O\Fietcher, 3b.2 2 0 4 2 
Renning, rf..0 1 1 0 O/Sullivan, c..0 1601 
Coming, c...2 2 7 4 O/Kellogg, 2b..0 0 8 2 0 
Smith, 3b...2 2 3 0 OjTyler, 1b....1 2 8 0 0 
Stewart, 3s..1 1 0 3 l1jGregory, rf..1 12 2 0 
Cary, if..... 0 1 0 2)Mon’gue, ss.2 0 1 2 2 
West’velt, p.2 1 0 1 i1/Boyden, p...0 101 0 
Totals ...18132711 4! Totals ....9112711 8 
range ..... Sosewennee 5 3 2 000 0 O18 
FN Te 200028302 0-9 


Earned runs—Orange, 4; Amherst, 8. First base 
on errors—Orange, 3; Amherst, 4. Left on bases— 


Orange, 8; Amherst, 5. Bases on balls—Off 
Westervelt, 1; off Boyden, 3. Struck out—By 
Westervelt, 9; by Boyden, 3. Stolen bases— 


Thomas, Tyler, Renning. Sacrifice hits—Coming, 
Priddy, and Redington. Two base hits—Smith 
2, Redington, Thomas, and Priddy. Three base 
hit—Thomas Home run—Redington. Double 
plays—Westervelt, Redington, and Goeckel, Com- 
ing and Redington. Rit by pitcher—Tyler. Um- 
pire—John Hartley. 





Dartmouth, 7; Williams, 5. 


HANOVER, N. H., June 6.—Dartmouth won a 
baseball game from Williams ‘to-day after an 
interesting contest. The score: 
Dartmouth ............8 4000 
Williams 02 00 0 05 

Base hits—Dartmouth, 13; Williams, 10. Er- 
rors—Dartmouth, 1; Williams, 4. Batteries—Con- 
way and Patey; Lewis and Ross. 


00 0..-7 


Bell Rover Makes a Record. 


LEXINGTON, Ky., June 6.—The fastest mile 
ever paced by a two-year-old this early in the 


season was,that covered by Bell Rover, b. c., by 
Bow Bells, dam Conviction, full sister to Acolyte, 
over the Lexington track yesterday in 2:19%. 


Hartford, 13; Metropolitan, 4. 


HARTFORD, Conn., June 6.—Hartferd defeated 
the Metropolitans in the tenth inning to-day. 

A new ball was thrown in at the beginning 
of that inning, and Irwin threw it away. Sey- 
mour spiked another new one. The game was 


the best of the season up to that time. The 
locals made seven hits in the tenth. Irwin 
went in to pitch after three runs bad been 


scored, The score: 
Hartford 010021000 913 
Metropolitan. ..... 0020000 0-4 

Base hits—Hartford, 15; Metropolitans, 7. Er- 
rors—Hartford, 3; Metropolitans, 7. Batteries— 
Vickery and Smith; Seymour, Irwin, and Foster. 





Paterson, 7; Wilmington, 6. 


WILMINGTON, Del., June 6.—Wilmington lost 
to Paterson to-day in a close and well-contested 


game. Score: 
Wilmington ............2 002000 2 06 
NG nv 6 pins nasansned 2010113 0..—7 
Hits—Wilmington, 9; Paterson, 11. Errors— 
Wilmington, 3; Paterson, 2. Batteries—McCaff- 
erty and Wise; Vian and Kilackey. Umpire— 
Mr. ce. 
Newark, 10; New-Haven, 4. 
NEWARK, N. J., June 6.—Newark won from 


New-Haven this afternoon. J. Rothfuss made a 
home run in both the fifth and sixth innings. 
he score: 

Newark ....ccceeeeees 0000613 0 O10 
New-Haven .....+++-+ 00011020 0-4 
Base hits—Newark, 17; New-Haven, 4. Errors 
—Newark, 5; New-Haven, 7. Batteries—Settley 
and Rothfuss; Garvin and Hodge. Umpire—Mr. 
Jones, 


PARET IS JERSEY’S CHAMPION. 





Won the Lawn Tennis Tournament at 
Hohokus Valley Club. 


RIDGEWOOD, N. J., June 6.—The last day’s 
play in the New-Jersey championship lawn tennis 
tournament at the Hohokus Valley Tennis Club 
grounds here this afternoon brought out a 
large gathering. The final matches in both 
events were on the schedule for to-day, and, as 
the? were played separately, each attracted much 
interest. 

In the finals of men’s singles, J. Parmly 
Paret of the Orange Lawn Tennis Club, the 
New-York ‘player, who recently won the South- 
ern championship at Washington, had an equally 
easy victory, and becomes champion of the 


State through the default of F. M. Jessup, the 

former holder of the Challenge Cup. 
The scores: 

Championship Men’s Singles.—Final Round—J. 
ie Paret, Orange T. C., beat Rich- 
ard . Palmer, Hohokus Valley T. C., 6—2, 
6—2, 6—1. 

Challenge Round.—J. Parmly Paret, Orange L. 
T. C., beat Frederick M. Jessup, South Orange 
T. C., by default. 


Champi ip Women’s Singles.—Semi-Final 
Round—Miss Mowry, Englewood T. C., beat 
Miss Homans, Englew z= &, 3 . 
(defaulted.) 

Round.—Miss Bessie Moore, Hohokus 
Saw T. C., beat Miss Mowry, Englewood 





Will Go with Mr. Platt to St. Louis. 


Ex-Senator Platt said last night that 
there was nothing in the story that he was 
going to St. Louis early in the week to hold 
“ georet conferences.” ‘I have not changed 
my plans,” he said. “I will start for St. 
Louis on Wednesday.”’ Charles W. Hackett 
and Edward Lauterbach will go with Mr. 


Platt. Mr. Hackett returned from Utica, 
N. Y., yesterday. Like all other Morton 
workers, he had noth to say. The Mor- 
ton headquarters; in e Fifth . Avenue 
ae were just as dull as could be last 
t. 





Mrs. Cleveland at Gray Gables. 
Buzzarp’s Bay, “Mass., June 6.—Mrs. 
Cleveland drove over to the village this 
afternoon for the first time since she ar- 
rived at Gray les. er first call was 
on Joe Jefferson and family at Crows’ Nest. 
i 4 p Agen“ wpe ae, Ro -- driven 
village eveland recog- 
toreyee acquaintances in her Ususl 





gracious manner. 


AY. 


out in left centre. Score: 
HARVARD. PENNSYLVANIA. 

R1IBPOAE R1BPOAE 
Dean, 2b....0 0 3 3 0 Mid’lton, c..0 0 4 2 0 
Scannell, c..3 3 9 3 Oj/Hal’way, 2b.0 0 2 1 1 
Burgess, rf.2 2 1 2 OGrey, if....0 1 1 0 1° 
Clarkson, cf.1 1 0 0 QO Johnson, rf.0 0 10 1 
H’ghton, 1b.1 3 7 O O|Bl’kley, 3b..1 0 1 2 0 
and, If....2 2 2 0 Q\Jackson, 1b.0 111 0 1 
Stev’son, 3b.1 2 3 1 1|)Wilhelm, ss.1 1 2 4 1 
Paine, p....0 2 0 2 Q|Ritchie,cf..p.1 2 2.0 0 
Chandler, ss.1 3 1 0 2)Wunder, p..0 10 2 2 
—_—--—--—— Tracy, cf...0 0090 0 
Total....11 1892611 3) o6 ———-—— 
; Total.....8 62411 7 

*Jackson out for not touching third base. 
OO , ee pen 0140222 0..—11 
Pennsylvania ......... 0011100008 
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RACING FOR ADAMS CUPS 


oj 





CHOCTAW DEFEATED THE PENGUIN 
JUST FIVE SECONDS. 





Mrs. Adams Acted as Mascot on the 
Winning Yacht—The Step Lively 
Won the Race for Catbouts—Wa- 

the New Thirty-Footer, As- 

the Yachtsmen—A Big 

Chair Fleet the 


wa, 
tonished 


Rocking on 


Piazzas. 


Mrs. Fred T. Adams, the wife of the 
Vice Commodore of the Atlantic Yacht 
Club, tended the mainsheet on the Choctaw 
yesterday. She worked better than any man 
who could have been found to do the 
work, and the Choctaw won the first race 


for the Adams Cup by just five seconds. 
The second boat was George E. Bright- 
son’s Penguin, and Mr. Brightson’s daugh- 
ter worked hard to win the prize. Inci- 
dentally, these ladies had their eyes on the 
prizes that were to be given to those on 
the winning yachts. These prizes were gold 
pins, enameled with the club colors—red 
and white. 

The Choctaw and Penguin made a race 
worth going miles to see. The Choctaw 
got away nearly three minutes ahead of 
the Penguin. These two, with the other 
sloops, had to sail three times over a tri- 
angular course. At the end of the first 
round, the Choctaw had increased her lead 
a few seconds, but in the second round the 
Penguin gained considerably. The third 
round the Choctaw did better again, but 
her chances were considerably interfered 
with by the steamer Invieta. This yacht 
persisted in steaming right ahead of Mr. 
Strong’s boat, and giving her her back- 
wash. At one time she got so close to 
the Choctaw that Capt. Arnold was forced 
to tack. This, of course, meant the loss of 
considerable time. 

“Tom” Arnold, though, with his aide, 
Mrs. Adams, managed to drive the forty- 
footer over the line a winner by just five 
seconds, and both received the hearty con- 
graulations of all their friends when they 
reached the clubhouse. 

For the catboat prize the contest was 
another hot one. F. M. Randall’s Step 
Lively finished first, but it was nip and 
tuck all the way over the course Qetween 
them all. The yachts will sail the second 
race again next Saturday. 

James Stillman’s new thirty-footer Wawa 
sailed in the race against the Lynx, a 
crack boat from Shelter Island. The Wawa 
was sailed by ‘“‘ Eddie’ Fish and George 


Church, and astonished every one by the 
way she went through the water. She 
beat every boat in the fleet, and was the 
first all around the course, this, too, in 
spite of the fact that she had a very bad 
fitting mainsail. 

Fourteen yachts started and made a rat- 
tling good race over the course. The sloops 
were Choctaw, Penguin, Tigress, Sultan, 
W abossa, Feydeh, Lynx, Wawa, Step Live- 
yy aMaW, Streak, Presto, and Ethel. 

he courses were: For sloops, from the 
starting line off the clubhouse to the bell 
buoy off Bay Ridge, thence to red buoy 14, 
thence to the finishing line; distance, four 
and one-half miles, three times round. For 
catboats the course was from the starting 
line to bell buoy 14, thence to the finishing 
line; distance, three and one-half miles, 
sailed three times. . 

The wind was from the east, and the tide 
was flooding until the end of the race. The 
race between the Choctaw and Penguin 
was very close, and Choctaw won by five 





seconds. The Step Lively won the Adams 
Cup for cats.’ The tables: 
FOR THE ADAMS CUPS. 
SLOOPS, 

Elasped Correct- 

Yacht Start. Finish Time. ed Time. 

Choctaw ...cces: 206:28 5:31:52 2:25:13 2:23:05 

Oe See 3:09:17 5:33:07 2:23:10 2:23:10 

i ee 3:08:17 6:48:58 2:40:41 2:84:21 

BOSD | s.cscasecs 3:06:49 5:53:10 2:46:21 2:32:54 
Wabossa ........ 3:06:28 Did not finish. 

Feydeh .........-.3:06:27 6:19:48 3:13:21 2:52:09 

CATBOATS. 

Step Lively...... 3:15:42 5:27:06 2:11:24 2:11:24 

Squaw ... -3:17: 5:82:43 2:15:38 2:14:29 

Streak -3:16:17 5:36:56 2:20:39 2:15:20 

Presto -3:15: 5:40:28 2:24:31 2:15:42 

oe eee --3:16:26 5:42:49 2:26:03 2:15:24 
Tabitha .cocccses 3:16:51 Did not finish. 

REGULAR CLASSES, 
SLOOPS—CLASS 5. 
Elapsed Corrected 
Yacht. Owner. Length. Time. Time. 


Choctaw, J. M. Strong....46.30 2:25:18 2:23:05 
Penguin, G. L. Brightson..49.20 2:28:10 2:23:10 
SLOOPS—CLASS 6. 

Tigress, F. Weir, Jr...... 41.30 2:40:41 2:40:41 
Sultan, J. H. Cromwell,...34.50 2:46:21 2:39:14 

SLOOPS—CLASS 7. 

Wabossa, H. B. Shaen........ Did no finish. 
SLOOPS—CLASS §8. 

Feydeh. BE. D. Cowman....37.0 8:12:21 8:12:21 
SPECIAL CLASS—30-FOOT. 


Lynx, R. B. Lynch. .ocics cove Disabled. 
Wemeee, 2. GUNA 6 ccs 0s sere 2:21:35 2:21:35 
CATBOATS—CLASS 1. 

Step Lively, F. M. Randall.28.30 2:11:24 2:11:24 
Squaw, H. S. Jewell...... 27.25 2:15:38 2:14:29 
CATBOATS—CLASS 2. 

Seek, .C. FE. Daas i. cceee 24.50 2:20:39 2:20:39 
Presto, H. M. Crosby...... 22.40 2:24:31 2:21:01 
Ethel, Ff. M. Randall...... 20.66 2:26:03 2:20:48 


Tabitha, J. C. McEvitt....23.30 Did not finish. 
The winners were Choctaw, Tigress, Fey- 
deb, Wawa, Step Lively, and Streak. 
It was a gala day at the club. A “ ladies’ 
day” entertainment had been prepared. 
After the races the guests of the yachts- 
mer dined in the cluohouse, and in. the 
evening there was music, an entertainment 
by well-known amateur friends of Mrs. 
Villis Lee Sawyer, Col. Austen’s daughter, 
and then dancing. 
Thirty-eight big yachts were anchored off 
the clubhouse. Vice Commodore Adams’s 
schooner Sachem was the centre of attrac- 
tion. She was gaily decorated with flags 
from keel to truck. On board were Vice 
Commodore and Mrs. F. T. Adams, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. M. Ceballos, W. E. Pearl, Gen. 
Thomas L. Watson, the fleet captain; Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Barrett, Miss Barrett, 
Commander Hermann, and Admiral Braine. 
On board the Embla were Rear Commo- 
dore and Mrs. J. H. Hanan, Wilmor Hanan, 
Addison Hanan, Mrs. Wilson, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Garthwaite. Other yachts out were: 
Unquowa, John H. Hale; Norna, N. J. 
Weaver; Marietta, H. B. Moore; Dare, H. 
G. Weil; Susquehanna, J. H. Stickney; Elsa, 
Miss Eloise Breese; Anita, J. H. Flagler; 
Sultana, John R. Drexel; Emerald, J. Rog- 
ers Maxwell; Huron, E. S. Hatch; Wan- 
derer, J. Fred Ackerman; Lasca, James S. 
Watson; meg po L. J. Callanan; Stranger, 
Mrs. George Lewis; Ingomar, John D. Bar- 
rett; Fenella, W. A. Hayard; Vedette, M. 
Cc. D. Bordon; Chispa, E. S. Stanton; For- 
get Me Not, Butler Brothers; Maspeth, C. 
Meyer; Ventura, H. Beard; Agnes, J. Nor- 
ton Winslow; Fra Diavolo, A. Hermann. 
The clubhouse was gayly decorated with 
lanterns and a and looked very 
pretty. It was crowded all the afternoon 
and evening. Among the members of the 
Rocking Chair fleet present were Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Arnold, Mrs. Willis Lee 
Sawyer, Commodore and Mrs. Foote, Major 
and Mrs. J. Fred Ackerman, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. M. Bowers, Paul Babcock and family, 
Admiral Braine, Mr. and Mrs. John B. 
Lord, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Barrett, Miss 
Barrett, Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Ide, Miss Ack- 
erman, Miss Thayer, Fred Jackson, Mr. and 
Mrs. John L. Bliss, ex-Commodore Weir 
and family, John M. Sawyer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard Moody, Miss Moody, Miss Jenny 
Moody, Mr. and Mrs. De Frees Critten, 
Miss Critten, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. McNulty, 
John G. Mahan, Col. A. P. Ketchum, Miss 
Ketchum, and “ Pop” Gonge. 
The evening’s entertainment began with 
a concert by Greseman’s Orchestra. The 
entertainment began at 8 o’clock. Those 
who assisted oe Graham Reed, Orton 
Bradley, Elleson Van Hoose, W. H. Hunn- 
ston, Miss Charlotte Deming, Miss Clara S. 
Beach, and Mrs. Willis Lee Sawyer. 
Every one had a good time, and the la- 
dies’ day entertainment, thanks to Vice 
Commodore Adams and Col. David E. Aus- 
ten, was voted a big success, 





HERA WON AGAIN, 





Fine Racing in the Knickerbocker 
Club’s Regatta. 


Thirty-three yachts started in the sixth an- 
nual regatta of the Knickerbocker Yacht Club 
yesterday. A fine northeasterly breeze favored 
the yachts over the course, and at times it was 
too strong for some of the small boats. The 
guests of the club members followed the race in 
the steamboat Wanderer, and all thoroughly en- 
a the races. 

he feature of the regatta was the meeting of 
the Vaquero, Musine, and Hera, the new thirty- 
footers. The Hera won a good race, 

‘x started in the half-rater class. The 
Paprika won again. The Wellada parted her 
throat halyards, and the Question came to 
and had to retire for some cause. W. E. 
worth’s new catboat ary II.. made her ap- 
pearance in this race. It is doubtful if she is as 
ges as the old boat which was wreck last 

inter, and part of the race she sailed with a 
reefed mainsail 


i, 


. UR PARTS—TWENTY-EIGHT PAGES, 


‘and. 80-footers turned at the 


and back, the 36 
ngway buoy, and the others went as far as 
Tom Buoy. The Regatta Co ttee was 


O. H. Chellborg, age om J. B. Palmer, J, 
. Sinkinson, and C. W. Schlesinger. The table 
tells the story of the race. 
SPECIAL 80-FOOT. CLASS. 
Leng. Start. 
Boat and Owner. Feet. H,M.S. H, 
Vaquero III., H. B. Duryea..30 11 35 00 2 
Musme, J. MacDonough....30 11 85 00 2 2 
Hera, Ralph N. [1130 11 35 00 22 
SPECIAL 21-FOOT CLASS. 
Houri, B. B. Hart, Jr.......21 11 4000 2 
Celia, C. A. Goul ...-21 11 40 00 2 01 JO 
SPECIAL HALF-RATER CLASS. 


weneee 


Willada, W. G. Newman...15 11 45 002 40 18 
Olita, H. C Rouse.......... 15 11 45 00 2 24 42 
Question, L. D, H’tg’ton, Jr.15 11 45 00 W’'th’w 
Hope, Arthur Iselin........15 11 45 00 2 27 40 
Paprika, C. S. Hoyt........ 15 11 45 00 2 12 50 
Ulmec, W. W. Howard.....15 11 45 00 2 19 0S 


SCHOONERS, 65-FOOT CLASS. 
Gabrielle, John G. Honey.31.94 Not timed. 
CLUB SLOOPS OVER 51 FEET. 


Arrow, Edwin Oliver...... 66.08 3 57 50 3 57 50 
Whileaway, F. H. Boynton.64.58 3 58 29 3 57 36 
Active, John F. Phillips....53.23 4 27 29 4 18 36 


SLOOPS AND YAWLS 43-FOOT CLASS. 


Gypsy, L. H. & S. Shanks. .38.96 Did not finish. 
Gurnard, L. H. Zocher....36.79 418 15 4 14 01 
Eurybia, Charles Pryer....40.02 4 18 03 4 18 038 


SLOOPS AND YAWLS 36-FOOT CLASS. 


Mignon, Joseph Fornier...35.17 3 28 48 3 28 25 
Bel Ami, Daniel Nobel....84.05 3 35 12 
Yolande, A. E. & W. H. 





SLOOPS AND YAWLS 256-FOOT CLASS. 
Gem, C. L. Strohmenger, Jr.23.00 3 388 20 3 38 20 
Doris, Rev. W. Everett 

POMC ico 0:0. 4'o'de na eae SS 23.00 Did not finish. 
CABIN CATS, 30-FOOT CLASS. 
Leisure, F. B. Myrick.....26.54 4 09 10 4 09 10 
Oconee, C. T. Pierce...... 26.00 3 21 56 3 20 5S 
CABIN CATS, 25-FOOT CLASS. 

Weasel, T. BE. Ferris...... 24.98 2 26 30 2 26 30 
Dolphin, G. H. Montrose..25.00 2 30 30 2% 

Jonquil, H. W. Warner....23.00 Did not finish. 
Mary If., W. E. Elsworth..22.30 2 25 10 2 20 43 
Waltz, C. C. Converse..... 20.00 Did not finish. 
OPEN CATS, 30-FOOT CLASS. 
J. I. M., I. J. Merritt, Jr. .... 402 58 4 02 58 
Violet, G. A. S. Wieners...20.08 Did not go course 
The winners were Hera, Celia, Paprika, While- 
away, Gurnard, Mignon, Gem, Oconee, Weasel, 
and J. L M. 





NIAGARA’S WATER TANKS. 


They Cause an Investigation by the 
Yacht Racing Union of England, 


LONDON, June 6.—The Yachtsman severely 
comments on the action of the Council of the 
Yacht Racing Association in sending a letter to 
Mr. Howard Gould inquiring whether his yacht 
Niagara was fitted with water tanks capable of 
being used for shifting balfast. The paper de- 
clares that the tanks of the Niagara could not 
be used for this purpose, and adds that the in- 
cident is peculiarly unfortunate. It further says 
that the sending of such a letter to a gentleman 


who has done so much for British yachting, and 
who is known to be a thorough sportsman, is 
— by many yachtsmen to have been a gross 
insult, 

The Field in its issue of to-day publishes the 
following undated letter from Mr. Howard Jould 
in reply to a communication from the Secretary 
of the Yacht Racing Association with reference 
to the water tanks on Mr. Gould’s yacht Ni- 
agera: 

Sir: In your issue of the 30th ult. there ap- 
peared an article regarding the Niagara’s water 
tanks, which, although it does not state how 
they might be so used, intimates that they 
**could be used as shifting water ballast.’’ 

As the article might mislead some of your 
readers into the belief that they have been used 
for a purpose both unsportsmanlike and contrary 
to racing rules, I desire to state emphatically 
that the tanks have never been used fdr water 
ballast or for any purpose whatever other than to 
carry, water for the needs of the crew; also, that 
the Niagara was measured this year for a Yacht 
Racing Association certificate with her tanks 
empty, and has always raced with them in that 
condition. Even if the tanks were filled, the 
idea that they could be an advantage is absurd, 
as it would take eight or ten minutes for the 
water from one to run into the other through 
the small pipe connecting them. 

X may add that nearly all racing yachts built 
in America use tanks in preference to carrying 
Water in breakers, which can readily be moved 
from one side of a boat to the other. 

Had the committee advised me of their in- 
tended visit, it would have afforded me much 
pleasure tO have met them aboard the Niagara 
and aided them in their investigation. ‘ 

ad HOWARD GOULD. 

Mr. Dixon Kemp's letter, as Secretary of the 
Yacht Racing Association, to Mr. Gould, reads 
as follows: 

May 27. 


Dear Sir: A report was made to the council 
of the Yacht Racing Association that vour yacht 
Niagara was: fitted with a water tank under 
the seat on each side of the cabin, and that these 
were connected by a pipe’'so as to make it ypos- 
sible by merely turning a cock to run water 
from one tank into the other, and thus use them 
as shifting water ballast, which might be ed- 
vantageous in certain cases. 

Three members of the council were in conse- 
quence requested to inspect the tanks, which they 
did immediately after the race of the Royal 
Thames Yacht Club on May 22, and, in your 
— were afforded every facility by Capt. 

arr. 

The members of the council do not wish to con- 
vey any idea on their part that the tanks were 
used for the purpose indicated. On the contrary, 
their impression is the other way. But I am 
requested to suggest, in order to place the matter 
beyond rr that it is desirable to make 
impracticable the run of water from one tank to 
the other, which could readily be done by a small 
alteration in the pipes. 

I should be glad to hear, for the information 
of the council, that this will be done at once. 

DIXON KEMP. 





BOSTON YACHTING NEWS, 


Eastern Yacht Club Races and Cruises 
—Prizes for the Thirty-Footers,. 


Boston, June 6.—The Regatta Committee of 
the Eastern Yacht Club has arranged the follow- 
ing programme for the coming season, the spe- 
cial feature in it being the races for the New- 
York special class of thirty-footers, a dozen of 
which have been built from the same lines at 
the Herreshoffs’ works, in Bristol: 

June 27 and July 20—Race for twenty-one-foot 
knockabouts. 

Aug. 15—Racing run from Vineyard Haven to 


Marblehead, with prizes for special thirty-foot 
classes and othgr seventh class sloops. 

Aug. 18—Rates for special thirty-foot class, 
other seventh class sloops, and knockabouts. 
Aug. 19—Races for special thirty-foot class and 
other seventh class sloops. 

Sept. 19—Race for knockabouts, 

Seventh class sloops include all of thirty and 
not exceeding thirty-five feet water line, and 
there are many of them which would make in- 
teresting racing if they could be got together. 
Special inducements to that end will be offered 
by the committee. 

The run for the thirty-footers from Vineyard 
Haven to Marblehead is set for Saturday, Aug. 
15. This is the close of the week in which the 
New-York Yacht Club finishes its cruise at New- 
port. The New-York Club will undoubtedly have 
special races for the class during its stay at 
Newport. 

The run as scheduled is not an unduly long one, 

or one which the yachts need fear to undertake 
in a good chance, and undoubtedly no start 
would be made unless under prospect of reasona- 
bly favorable weather conditions. This run and 
the racing at Marblehead to follow it should 
furnish some of the best sport of the season, 
particularly if Handsel, Anaotoak, and others of 
the Bost thirty-footers are allowed to enter by 
assuming the minimum length of the class. 
That the racing of the knockabouts will be in- 
teresting goes without saying. The class is a 
large and promising one, nor is the question of 
superiority likely to be so clearly settled as to 
preclude a long entry list, even at the last of the 
season, 
The date of the club’s annual regatta has not 
yet been fixed. This regatta has always been a 
feature of the yachting season, and will un- 
doubtedly be held, but the doubt now is as to 
what large boats may be expeoted to enter, and 
in what classes racing may best be secured. If 
the club could imduce some of the New-York 
schooners to come around the cape after the 
cruise, the success of a regatta at that time and 
in connection with the specials for thirty-footers 
would be assured. 





METEOR WINS AGAIN. 


Emperor William’s Yacht Is Now the 
Fastest in British Waters. 


LONDON, June 6.—Emperor William's new cut- 
ter, the Meteor, to-day again beat the crack Eng- 
lish yachts in the Channel match sailed under 
the auspices of the Royal Thames Yacht Club. 
She well sustained the reputation gained by her 
in her maiden race that she is the fastest yacht 
ever seen in British waters. F 

The match was open to yachts of any rig of 
not less than fifteen-rating, belonging to any 
recognized yacht club, British or foreign. The 
first prize was valued at $100. The course was 
from the Nore to Dover, round the Goodwin 
Sands and keeping the usual big ship track; 
Yacht Racing Association time allowance for a 
sixty-mile course. 

The racers got away at 10:20 o’clock, the start- 
ing line being drawn between the Middle Cant 
and the Nore. The Prince of Wales’s cutter 
Britannia had the best position when the gun was 
fired, and went over the line in the lead. The 
Meteor, Ailsa, and Satanita followed in the order 

ven. ~ 


The breeze was coming fresh out of the west 
when the start was made, and the yachts had no 


sooner filled away than the Meteor began to pick 
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up the Britannia. Soon she passed the Prince’s 
boat, and it was only a short time before she was 
a good quarter of a mile in the lead, sailing well. 

The Britannia now began to sail a little faster, 
but could not shorten the gap between herself 
and the leader. At Broadstaus the Meteor was 
four minutes ahead of the Britannia, The other 
boats were moving along in procession, the Sa- 
tanita being third, eight minutes ahead of the 
Ailsa, which was fifteen minutes behind the 
Meteor. % 

When the Channel was fairly entered, the 
yacnts ran into a dead calm, and the rest of the 
race was a drifting match, in which the Meteor 
had all the advantage. 

The Meteor finished at 4:58:49. The Britannia, 
which was allcwed 8 minutes 8 seconds by the 
German yacht, crossed the finishing line at 
5:07:58. The Satanita finished at 5:12:15, and 
the Ailsa a few minutes later. 

The twenty-raters sailed over the same course 
as the larger boats. The starters were the Niag- 
ara, the Saint, and the Penitent. The Penitent 
beat the Saint easily, and the Niagara was half 
an hour behind the Penitent at the finish. 


Yachts Reported. 


City IsLAND, N. Y., June 6.—Passed East.— 
Steam yachts Marguerite, Guy Loomis; Cosette, 
F. L. Osgood; Neaira, Charles A. Gould; For- 
get-Me-Not, W. H. and G. P. Butler; Orienta, 
E. R. Ladew; Toinette, R. D. Evans; Hirondelle, 
Cc. G. Evans; Nereid, Albert I. Wise, and Viking, 
H. A. Hutchins; schooner yachts Amarita, W. 
G. Brokaw; Priscilla, James Golding, and Avalon, 
Francis L. Leland, and sloop yacht Olga, C. P. 
Buchanan, 

Passed West.—Steam yachts Katrina, Henry 
F. Noyes; Allegra, Charles M. Pratt, and Linea, 
Walter Luttgen; schooner yacht Iroquois, Henry 
C. Rouse, and sloop yacht Arrow, Edwin Oliver. 

Steam yacht Fra Diavolo, Alexander Herr- 
mann, left here this morning for New-York. 

Left for the Eastward.—Schooner yachts Cru- 
sader, S. L. Husted, Jr., and Meteor, Alfred 
Peats. : 

Schooner yacht Halcyon, David S. Hammond, 
arrived here this afternoon from Greenport. 


NEWPORT, R. L, June 6.—Steam yacht For- 


mosa, M. Fabyn, and schooner Merlin, W. H. 
Forbes, Jr., arrived to-day. Steam yacht Sea- 
connet, Frederick Sheldon, and sloop Yvette, 


James Hopkins, were put in commission to-day. 


Catboat Stolen from Echo Bay. 


NEW-ROCHELLE, N. Y., June 6.—John 
Holden of Wild Cliff reported to the New- 
Rochelle police last evening that a twenty-one- 
foot catboat, owned by B. Channing Miller and 
himself, had been stolen from Echo Bay. The 
boat was taken June 3, at midnight. A watch- 
man on the yacht Banshee saw some one go on 
board the catboat, and sail it out in the Sound. 
The watchman supposed the man who went on 
board was the owner of the boat. The boat was 
valued at $450. A telegram was received from 
Willlam St. Keke, Milton Point, this afternoon 
by the steward of the New-Rochelle Yacht 
Club, saying a boat answering the description 
of Mr. Miller’s had been found near the Amer- 
ican Yacht Clubhouse. 


Bits of Yachting News. 


—The steam yacht Empress, belonging to 
George R. Thorne, is at Seabury’s, having her 
pilot house lengthened, so as to be used as a 
dining room; also having a bridge added, and 
being put into commission. The yacht will be 
painted white this season. Capt. A. C. Fickett 
is in charge. 

—The catboat Kenwood, built for George R. 
Thorne, has been launched and a trial given. 
She was sailed in a light breeze off Nyack, and 
proved to be a very fast boat. She sits beauti- 


fully in the water, and should make a good 
record for herself at Shelter Island this Sum- 
mer. 


—Alfred Marshall’s high-speed steam launch 
Levanter has gone into commission. She left 
Nyack yesterday for Larchmont, where Mr. 
Marshall will use her during the Summer. She 
is enrolled in the Larchmont Yacht Club, and 
is claimed to be the fastest boat of her size 
afloat. 

=Louis Bossert’s new eighty-five-foot twin- 
screw steam yacht will leave Nyack very soon. 

—John P. Duncan’s new steam yacht Ka- 
nawha, built’ by Seabury, is progressing very 
nicely, and will be ready to leave Nyack in a 
short time. 

—H. W. Cannon's steam yacht Egret has 
gone into commission from Seabury & Co.’s 
works at Nyack. She will be used in this vicin- 
ity for a short time, and then proceed to Bar 
Harbor. Capt. Thomas T. Miller is in charge. 

—The half-rater built for Howard Smith, Vice 
Commodore of the Stamford Yacht Club, is all 
completed, and Mr. Smith will run up to Nyack 
in his steam yacht Halcyon to-morrow evening 
and take the half-rater away. 

—Thomas A. MclIntyre’s new sloop has been 
named the Cymbra. Mr. McIntyre’s launch Strae 
is fitting out at Nyack, and will go into com- 
mission shortly, as well as_ the steam yacht 
Marjencha, belonging to Dr. H. A. Mandeville. 





Riverside Men Finish First. 


The cycle carnival met with an auspicious re- 
ception at its opening in Madison Square Gar- 
den last evening. Four hundred local cyclists 
took part and great enthusiasm was shown over 
the features of the programme, particularly the 
racing. The spectators probably numbered be- 
tween four and five thousand. The trial heats 
of the one-mile handicap resulted as follows: 
First—W. A. Barbeau, Riverside Wheelmen, (20 
yards,) won; C. S. Henshaw, Riverside Wheel- 
men, (30 yards,) second. Time—2:31. Second— 
W. H. Owen, New-Manhattan Athletic Club, (10 
yards,) won; F. M. Holahan, Riverside Wheel- 
men, (100 yards,) second. Time—2:28 1-5. Third 
—F, Ff. Goodman, Riverside Wheelmen, (scratch,) 
won; H. Y. Bedell, Riverside Wheelmen, (60 
yards,) second. Time—2:272-5. The final of 
this race will take place to-morrow evening. 


Mahoney and Larned Win. 


LONDON, June 6.—In tNe Middlesex champion- 
ship lawn tennis tournament to-day Mahoney 
and Larned beat C. G. and B. R. Allen. 





‘PHE SEALING CLAIMS TREATY. 





The Convention Between Great Brit- 
ain and This Nation. 


WASHINGTON, June 6—The Senate this 
afternoon removed the injunction of secrecy 
from the treaty between this Government 
and Great Britain as modified by the Senate 
and agreed to by the British Government 
relating to the settlement of claims grow- 
ing out of seizures of vessels engaged in 
sealing. The text of this convention and 


the amendments made by the Senate were 
given in abstract form in THE NEw-YORK 
Times at the time the matter was under 
consideration in the Senate. 

The treaty is prefaced with an elaborate 
series of whereases, setting forth the find- 
ing of the Paris tribunal. It provides for 
the appointment of one Commissioner for 
each power to whom. shall be referred the 
claims in whose behalf Great Britain seeks 
compensation. The original text of the 
treaty provided that these Commissioners 
shall sit at Victoria, but the Senate amend- 
ment, that they shall also sit in San Fran- 
cisco, provided either Commissioner shall 
so request, if he shall be of the opinion that 
the interests of justice so require, was 
agreed to. 

A material modification 1s found in the 
text of the third article of the treaty. The 
original referred to ‘‘ every question of fact 
not found in the award of the tribunal of 
arbitration,’’ but the amendment strikes out 
the word ‘“award,’’ and merely uses the 
phrase ‘‘by the tribunal of arbitration.’ 
The right is also reserved to the United 
States to raise the question of liability in 
any case where it shall be proved that the 
vessel was wholly or in part the actual 
roperty of a citizen of the United States. 
n case of disagreement on any claim a 
joint report is to be made to the two Gov- 
ernments, and such difference is to be re- 
ferred, if the Governments cannot agree, to 
the President of the Swiss Republic, who 
shall, at the request of the two Govern- 
ments, nominate an umpire. The amount 
awarded to Great Britain is to be paid with- 
in six months after the amount is ascer- 
tained. ; 

The additional vessels enumerated in the’ 
list, and which were sought, for a time, to 
pe excluded in the Senate, were the Wan- 
derer, the Winifred, the Henrietta, and the 
Oscar and Hattie. 





Broadway Merchants Swindled, 


George Hemminger, twenty-seven years 
old, who says he is a dealer in umbrellas 
and lives at 36 West Twenty-seventh Street, 
was arrested last night for defrauding 
George G. Benjanfin of Broadway and 


Twenty-sixth Street by means of bogus 
checks. He had Benjamin cash a check for 
$60 for him last onday,-and yesterday 
went back to Benjamin and asked him to 
eash a check for $75. After Hemminger 
had left Benjamin, the latter received word 
from the Hide and Leather Bank that the 
sixty-dollar check was no good, and that 
Hemminger had but $2 in his account. De- 
tectives were sent to find Hemminger, and 
he was arrested and locked up in the Thir- 
tieth Street Station. It is said that he has 
swindled many perso: Upper. Broad- 
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THE INDIAN IN CONFINEMENT. 





Prison Life Aimost Certainly Fatal 
to Sioux. 

From The Sioux Falls (S. D.) Argus-Leader. 

At the meeting of the Sioux Valley Medi- 
eal Association, Dr. S. Olney of this city 
read a most interesting, not to say start- 
ling, paper, on the effect of confinement on 
the Indian. The Argus-Leader had been 
told the same facts by Col. J. H. Burns of 
Deadwood, but was inclined to take the 
Colonel’s statements with a grain or two 
of salt, as the Colonel is an enthusiastic 
champion of the Indian. The figures of Dr. 
Olney, however, are even nfore startling 
than the statements made by Judge Burns. 

There are confined in the penitentiary 123 
white’ men, some of whom have been there 
for years. Of this number but two aré 
sick, Of the nineteen Indians, who have 
been confined in the penitentiary in the 
last two years three are dead, one was 
pardoned in a dying condition and is now. 
barely alive, five are in the hospital with 


the death mark on them, and three are ill. 
Of the seven which are practically healthy, 
five have been confined but one month, one 
nine months, and one for two years. All 
of these Indians appeared to be sound when 
they were admitted to the penitentiary. 
The statement of Judge Burns to Judge 
Riner at the last term of the Federal Court 
here that a short sentence of imprison- 
ment was to the Indian in effect a death 
sentence seems to be literally true, and 
there is in this paper of Dr. Olney an appeal 
to a Judges which ought to have its 
weight. 





The Carson Mint Again at Work. 


From The Carson (Nev.) Appeal. 

The Superintendent of the Mint at Cars 
son has received instructions from the Di- 
rector of the mint to reopen the mint to re- 
ceive bullion, and to commence operations 
in the refinery, the same as were in ex- 
istence prior to April 18, 1895, the time when 
the operations of the refinery were sus< 
pended by order of the Director. This or- 
der was made during the pending of the 
investigation of the shortage, and the trialg 
of Henly and Jones. The punishment of 
the guilty parties has removed the black 
cloud that overhung the mint for many 
months, and there being no longer any 
cause for the suspension of operations of 
silver refining, the Director has ordered 
that operations be resumed in the refinery, 
for the treatment of silver as well as gold. 























Our books contain the 
names of many of our 
fashionable. women and 
prominent men who have 
Dr. Sheffield’s crown and 
bridge work in_ their 
mouth, and in every in- 
stance they have given 
assurance of entire satis- 
faction with the results 


of the operation. In 
fact, many of these pa- 
tients are eating  to- 


day with bridge work 
inserted fifteen years ago. 
Since then Dr. Sheffield 
hasadded many improve- 
ments to his original in- 
vention, and to-day does 
work that is unapproach- 
able in its excellence. 
The operation is painless 
and the expense is very 
low, notwithstanding the 
materials used consist en- 
tirely of gold and _ por- 
cela in. Consultation free. 


L. T. SHEFFIELD, D. M.D. 
26 West 32d Street, 


a 7 
New-York City. 
Use Dr. Sheffield’s Créme Dentifrice. For 
sale everywhere. 


Keep it always on hand, 
~~ [t's reliable, 


You might want it fon 
sickness in the wee sma’ 
nours of the night. Look 
out and not get an imi- 
tation, or what some 
dealer says is “just as 
good ”; it would be an in- 
jury to you, while the 
genuine will be of serv- 
ice to you. It has the 
word RYE on label, iz 


large red letters, and our 
firm name on case, cork, 
capsule, and label. 


H. B. KIRK & 60,, 


SOLE BOTTLERS OF. 


OLD CROW RYE. 











69 Fulton St. 





Also Broadway and 37th 8t. 
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YESTERDAY'S TEMPERATURE, 
i —-3-- - 
The following records are taxen from THE 
NEw-Yorx« Trmps’s thermometer, which is 
piaced on the face of THE TruEs Building, 
opposite the Franklin Statue, 6 feet above 
the street level, and from the thermometer 
of the Weather Bureau, which is 285 feet 
above the street level. Both records show 
the changes of temperature for the 24 hours 
ended at midnight, and that of the Weather 
Bureau gives the temperature on the corre- 
sponding date last year: 

Weather Bureau. Times. 


1895, 1896. 1896. 
SA, Me cisccrccsece rss. 63 68 
BA. Mae scccgsccsvccce ss 67 61 68 
DA, Mewcoscrwececccee BB 72 7A 
1D MM... ocsscccccccnvccs st 75 79 
CS Ae. Serer 69 77 
© Be Mei vce savececccice St 67 73 
OP. BE. cecscccvescese ce 60 60 66 
2 Py MM, ocves Scpcs'ecpons 57 59 65 


Average temperattre in Printing House 
Square yesterdag 
Average temperature at the Weather 
Bureau yesterday.......sseseee nae ae 65.00 
Average temperature at the Weather 
Bureau for corresponding date last 
year 
Average temperature at the Weather 
Bureau for corresponding date for 
last twenty years 
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PROBABILITIES FOR TO-DAY. 





To-day’s weather in this city, as indicated 
‘by the Weather Bureau report: Fair. 

For “The Weather Forecast’”’ complete 
see Page 8, Column 6. 
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READERS GOING OUT OF TOWN. 

To readers of The New-York Times leav- 
ing the city for the Summer the paper will 
be mailed, daily and Sundan. for 90 cents 
per month, and the address changed as 
often as desired. 








“MANHATTAN” AND THE CITY. 

We present elsewhere in our columns 
to-day the record of the Manhattan Rail- 
way Company in its relations with the 
City of New-York, to show how little 
claim it has for consideration at the 
hands of the Rapid Transit Commission. 
The original elevated railroads were 
born of the dire stress of the city for 
better means of transit nearly thirty 
years ago, and franchises of enormous 
value were granted for nothing and ex- 
traordinary privileges were allowed in 
the use of the city streets. Instead of 
being used with due regard for the rights 
and interests of the public, these favors 
have been made the means of enormous 
stock-jobbing and speculative profits. 

But there is a much stronger ground 
than this evil record for not permitting 
the Manhattan Company to occupy more 
down-town streets, make up-town exten- 
sions, or lay third tracks for so-called 
express trains. If it runs a line along 
West Street to reach the North River 
ferries, and makes connections from this 
with the Ninth and Sixth Avenue lines, 
and makes a similar connection from 
the East River Bridge across town, the 
result will be a further congestion upon 
the main tracks, and not a relief. The 
third tracks will do little to relax the 
pressure, and nowhere on the system will 
there be rapid transit. The company 
would be able to squeeze the public a lit- 
fle more for its own benefit, and to ob- 
struct a little longer by its makeshifts 
the progress of real rapid transit. 

These ramshackle structures are not 
adapted to a heavier traffic, and on them 
a higher speed is unattainable. To load 
them more by means of connections with 
bridge and ferry, and by intersecting 
lines and extensions northward, would 
only renew the old crowding, which de- 
velopment on surface lines has somewhat 
relieved, and compel slower movement. 
There is no rapid transit in this, and it 
would only continue the opportunity of a 
monopoly to abuse the public patience. 
The present Rapid Transit Commission 
was not created for a purpose like this, 
and it should not permit itself to be used 
to defeat the object of its own creation. 

The Rapid Transit Commission, since 
the beginning of 1895, has been charged 
with the task of constructing a rapid- 
transit system for the city, at the ex- 
pense of the municipality and for its 
ownership and control. That purpose is 
fundamental, and to do anything sub- 
versive of it or inconsistent with it would 
be a betrayal of trust. Municipal con- 
struction and control must be adhered 
to, and all work of the commission 
should be for its promotion, and not its 
hindrance, If the Manhattan Company 
should be divested wholly of its franchise 
and of its property, with due indemnity 
based upon actual value, it would be a 
public benefit. Its $50,000,000 or so of 
capitalization represents less than $20,- 
000,000 of actual outlay in construction. 
Its entire system could be duplicated 
for much less than this latter sum. 
For $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 much more 
solid and less unsightly structures could 
be built along its present lines and the 
proposed extensions with four tracks, 
and upon them better equipment might 
be operated possibly at rapid-transit 
speed. 

If elevated railroads in the public 
streets are to be regarded as the final 
solution of the rapid-transit problem, 
they should be constructed by the city 
on @ vastly improved plan, and the Man- 
hattan Company should be forced to give 
way altogether. But if the fina) solution 
lies in an underground system or a via- 
duct system, the commission should pro- 
ceed with that with all possible dispatch. 
In any case, the city must provide itself 
with the means of rapid transit. Wheth- 
er this shall be by an underground or 
@n overground system is for the commis- 
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sion to ¢ Lc mtr ‘but it should do every- 
thing to accomplish that object, and 
nothing to hinder it. It should not begin 
‘by giving advantage to the city’s chief 
competitor in the business, but should, 
if possible, drive the competitor out of 
the field. 

In plain terms, it is the duty of the 
Rapid Transit Commission, acting for 
this city by authority of the State, to 
construct a municipal system of rapid 
transit, and to set its face against any 
proposition of the Manhattan Company 
to enlarge its makeshift, which is only 
an obstruction. ; 








TARIFF, SILVER, AND THE PANIC. 

The earnest popular discussion of lead- 
ing issues which is now in progress and 
will be continued through the campaign 
ought to reveal clearly to all intelligent 
men the real causes of the panic of 1893 
and the ensuing depression. It ought to 
blow the fog out of the brains of parti- 
sans who have been deceived by the dis- 
honest teachings of party leaders and 
newspapers. 

We quote again the following avords 
from the authorized interview with Mr. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE published by The Iron 
Age a few days ago: 

““Q.—Do you attribute the great depres- 
sions and panics that have occurred in the 
last few years to the agitation for a re- 
duction in the standard of value? 

“A.—I do. All other causes combined 
have not affected the country to the extent 
that this has.” 

The panic of 1893 was caused directly 
by the operation of the Silver Purchase 
act—the accumulated and increasing evil 
influence of the enforcement of that stat- 
ute by the purchase of 54,000,000 ounces 
of silver per annum and the issue of 
notes upon the growing mass of bullion, 
Foreign owners of American securities 
became alarmed and sold their holdings, 
the Government’s redemption and reserve 
fund of gold was depleted by withdrawals 
of coin for export, and to many the time 
seemed near at hand when the Nation 
would be unable to redeem its notes in 
gold on demand. Fear took possession 
of the commercial public, credit was par- 
alyzed, and panic came. 

All this was caused indirectly, how- 
ever, by the enactment of the McKinley 
tariff, because the Silver Purchase act 
was the price paid by the Republican 
Party in Congress for the passage of the 
McKinley bill. Both statutes were enact- 
ed in 1890, the silver law preceding the 
tariff law by 2 few weeks. While it has 
long been known that this Silver Pur- 
chase act was a “‘sop”’ to the Republic- 
an Silyer Senators by which their votes 
for the Tariff bill were procured, the 
proof of this has recently been brought 
out by Republicans in the Senate. In 
order to insure the enactment of the Mc- 
Kinley tariff the Republicans supported 
this silver bill and thus prepared the leg- 
islative conditions which brought on the 
panic after the enormous silver purchases 
of two and three-quarters years had been 
made. ‘ 

It was admitted, in the months imme- 
diately preceding the repeal of the Silver 
Purchase act, by the Republican press 
and by Republicans prominent in public 
life that the operation of this statute had 
been the cause of the panic and was the 
continuing cause of the prevailing paral- 
ysis of credit. Afterward, however, the 
party organs and leaders, perceiving that 
political advantage could be gained by 
diverting attention from currency legis- 
lation to the pretended influence of Dem- 
og@ratic success and the proposed revision 
of the tariff, asserted that the cause of 
panic depression had been this success 
and an expectation of lower customs du- 
ties. Now they say that the passage of 
the Tariff bill in August, 1894, was mirac- 
ulously retroactive in its influence and 
was the cause of the profound disturb- 
ance which began a year and a quarter 
earlier with the crash of May, 1893! 
Trade and industry recover slowly from 
panic shocks. Recovery was retarded in 
1894 by uncertainty concerning the tariff, 
by long delay in the Senate and scandal- 
ous mismanagement there of the work of 
tariff revfsion, and by a failure to enact 
currency reform laws, 

But in 1895 there was a remarkable 
upward movement, following the mem- 
orable purchase of gold by which> the 
President replenished the reserve fund. 
This was called “the glad recovery” by 
Republican papers which had asserted 
that there could be no improvement what- 
ever so long as the present tariff should 
be in foree. There was a notable in- 
crease of wages; the factories were full 
of work; in the iron industry the record 
of production was broken. 


This movement culminated a few weeks 
before the assembling of Congress. It 
became known that a large majority of 
the Republicans would insist upon a 
fresh disturbance of tariff rates. Buisi- 
ness was affected by the prospect of an- 
other revision, and the depressing influ- 
ence of uncertainty was afterward inten- 
sified by the proceedings of a reckless 
Senate and the legislative efforts of those 
who sought to overthrow the gold stand- 
ard. And now, with a campaign impend- 
ing in which the issues are silver against 
gold as the basis of our currency and fur- 
ther disturbance of the tariff as against 
the preservation of the present duties, 
trade and industry continue to suffer 
from uncertainty at home and lack of 
confidence on the part of capital both 
here and abroad. i 

The primary cause of the panic and the 
depression following it was the silver leg- 
islation which began to undermine the 
gold standard. There have since been 
other contributing causes, but the para- 
lyzing or retarding influence has con- 
tinued to be the silver movement in and 
out of Congress. The Republican masses 
have been taught, however, to believe 
that the sole cause, not only of the panic 
which began in May, 1893, but also of 
all the commercial and industrial de- 
pression from that day to the present 
time has been a tariff law which was 





not enacted until the end of August, 
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1894, and which reduced the ad valorem | 
rate of duties to 41.75 per cent. from the 
McKinley tariff’s annual average of 48.66. 
—_—Eeee 
CINCINNATY’S WATER SUPPLY. 

Among the sanitary movements of great 
practical value which have been caused 
or forcibly stimulated by the recent de- 
velopment of bacteriological science that 
which relates to the purification of mu- 
nicipal water supplies is by no means the 
least important and beneficial. During 
the last few months we have directed at- 
tention to official reports concerning the 
deplorable condition of the water supplies 
in Philadelphia, Washington, Albany, 
Cleveland, and a dozen other cities and 
to efforts being made by sanitary officers 
and citizen associations to obtain relief. 
We are confident that in nearly all of 
these cities a continued demand for puri- 
fication—supported as it is by unimpeach- 
able vital statistics, the reports of ex- 
perts, and the clear teachings of sanitary 
science—will in the near future be satis- 
fied by the application of approved rem- 
edies. 

Cincinnati has suffered for years by 
reason of the pollution of its water, 
which is taken from the Ohio River. 
For the five years ending with 1894 the 
city’s typhoid mortality averaged 52.4 
per 100,000 of population, which may be 
compared with 20.4 in New-York and 19 
in Brooklyn for the same years. “If the 
municipal corporation were to be held 
liable,” said Mr. JOHN W. HILL, a weil- 
known civil engineer, a few months ago, 
“for the fatal cases of typhoid fever only, 
the damages for the year 1894 alone 
would aggregate $1,690,000, an amount 
considerably greater than would be re- 
quired to construct purification works.” 
A committee of the Cincinnati Academy 
of Medicine recently submitted an in- 
structive report concerning the city’s 
water. Having remarked that no prac- 
tical effort to improve the supply had 
been made for a quarter of a century, 
the committee said: 





“Is there any reason why our annual 
death rate from typhoid fever should be 
from 50 to 135 per 100,000 of population, 
while that of Brooklyn is 15, that of New- 
York 17, Cleveland 27, Boston and New-Or- 
leans 28, and St. Louis 31? Seven Euro- 
pean cities, aggregating 7,750,000 popula- 
tion, using filtered water, had in 1594 death 
rates from typhoid fever ranging from 4 
in Berlin to 15 in London, the average be- 
ing less than 6% per 100,000. Not one eity 
in the United States of over 300,000 popula- 
tion has so high a death rate from the 
water-borne diseases as Cincinnati,”’ 

It is shown that the supply is polluted 
by the city’s own sewage, discharged into 
the river ‘‘ within a short distance of the 
intake.” Even if the intake should be 
placed at a point far above these sewer 
outlets, the supply would still be contam- 
inated, for many towns discharge sewage 
into the Ohio. Four years ago the State 
Board of Health announced at the con- 
clusion of an investigation made at the 
request of the Legislature that Cincin- 
nati’s water supply was ‘“ dangerously 
polluted and should be abandoned as soon 
as possible,’’ and that while the river was 
the best available source of supply, water 
taken from it could “ not be used safely 
without purification.” The academy’ 
committee holds that the river must con- 
tinue to be the source of supply, because 
the smaller streams are in even a worse 
condition and good water cannot be ob- 
tained in the vicinity by grtesian wells. 
The remedy to be applied, therefore, is 
sand filtration, 

The construction of sand-filtration 
works costs something, it is true, but 
money so expended is well invested. We 
have heretofore pointed out that the pu- 
rification of polluted supplies, even at 
great expense, is really economical when 
the cost of bad water is taken into ac- 
count. The committee says: 

“A pure water supply for Cincinnati 
would mean the saving of more than 100 
lives each year by the reduction of the 
number of cases of typhoid fever, and many 
others by the reduction of cases of other 
water-borne diseases. If only 20 lives were 
saved in a year, their money value would 
be more than sufficient to meet the in- 
creased cost of construction and operation. 
But the loss to the community by the ex- 
tinguishment of valuable lives is not the 
only loss. Each death from typhoid fever 
indicates the existence of at least 30 or 
40 cases of disease—so many persons ren- 
dered helpless for weeks or months, many 
of them between the ages of 20 and 70, 
the ‘effective period’ of life. Add to this 
impairment of bread-winning efficiency the 
time on the part of nurses and attendants 
coincidently withdrawn from the producing 
period, the cost of medicines and medical 
attendance, and other expenses inseparably 
connected with sickness, and it will be seen 
that the money logs to the community is 
large—how large we do not pretend to es- 
timate. Nor can we place in definite form 
the misery which the sickness and deaths 


of sO many persons bring upon their kin-' 
dred,” 


For the same reasons it is economical 
for cities and villages to prevent by the 
sanitary inspection of dairies such epi- 
demics of typhoid as were caused in 
Stamford, Montclair, Springfield, and 
other places by the distribution of in- 
fected milk. Such reports as this one 
are instructive and useful in other com- 
munities as well as in those for which 
they are prepared, and it should not be 
overlooked that the most effective work 
for the prevention of disease is now done 
by physicians. ' 








HUMOR AND POLITICS, 


The Paris Figaro, in an article in part 
suggested by a recent paper of Mr. 
BRANDER MatrHews in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, has some interesting remarks upon 
the assumed misfortune to a public man 
of being witty. Especially the writer holds 
that this is the case in the “ tristes” 
Anglo-Saxon nations. He begins his es- 
say by recalling that FRANKLIN, although 
he was distinctly the best and best- 
known writer in the Continental Con- 
gress, was not appointed to draw up the 
Declaration of Independence for the rea- 
son that he was known to be a man of 
wit and consequently believed to be dan- 
gerous, As FRANKLIN was a member of 
the committee of five appointed to draw 
up the Declaration, it seems that he was 
not distrusted on this or any other ground 


by Congress at large. Although he in | 
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dations to Jmrrerson’s draft, it does not 
at all follow that he was distrusted by 
his colleagues or that he had any special 
desire to undertake the work. Our French 
critic says that of the three immortals 
whom he considers America to have con- 
tributed to the pantheon of civilization 
but one was of that impeccable solem- 
nity which makes men “ demigods before 
death.” This, of course, is WASHINGTON, 
the other two being FRANKLIN and LIN- 
COLN. Of the last the French writer says 
that, although the basis of his character 
was melancholy, he was so incorrigible a 
joker that it was necessary for him to die 
in order to be taken seriously. 

Of course, this is a great exaggeration, 
and indeed the case against wits in pub- 
lic life is very much overstated through- 
out. The only two witty Englishmen, 
affirms the critic, who have attained to 
be Prime Ministers were DisRAELI and 
CANNING, and they succeeded in spite of 
their wit. On the other hand, Mr, Guap- 
STONE, in a Parliamentary career of six- 
ty-five years, has never once raised a 
laugh. ‘“‘ Two things the illustrious ora- 
tor has not known, conciseness and gay- 
ety.” 

There is some truth in all this, but 
really not very much, To the list of 
witty English Prime Ministers must be 
added Lord PALMERSTON and Lord Rosg- 
BERY. Lord PALMERSTON was doubiless 
a shrewd politician, but the fact that he 
said amusing things did not lose him 
either popularity or solid confidence. As 
for Lord RosEBERY, his faculty for mak- 
ing amusing speeches is really the only 
claim upon high office that he has ever 
possessed. Without it he would never 
have been heard of at all. 

It remains true that one must in gen- 
eral take himself seriously in order to be 
taken seriously by ather people, and that 
some men have gone very far whose only 
equipment was the faculty of taking 
themselves with portentous seriousness. 
It was the political success of some of 
these in his time, no doubt, that made 
the famous ‘‘ Tom” CoRWIN declare that 
if he were to begin public life over again 
he would never make a joke. If he were 
alive now and in his own Ohio, he would 
be more convinced than ever at finding 
the most popular candidate of the Re- 
publican Party in a man in whom no 
quality whatever is discernible except a 
preternatural solemnity. 








NO CHOLERA IN BEUROPE, 

The reports of the Marine Hospital Bu- 
reau show that Europe is free from chol- 
era. The disease entirely disappeared in 
Russia before the end of March, and for 
some months past not a case has been 
discovered in any other European coun- 
try. We referred a few days ago to the 
cabled reports that there had been two 
or three deaths from cholera in Mar- 
seilles, and suggested that the city had 
been infected by fugitives from Alexan- 
dria. 
at Marseilles has since informed the Ma- 
rine Hospital Bureau that there is ‘no 
cholera” there. The original dispatches 
appear to have been misleading. Still, it 
is well to remember that the authorities 
of Marseilles have in past years attempt- 
ed to conceal from the outside world the 
presence of the disease in their city. 

There is danger that cholera may be 
brought into Europe from Egypt, where 
the epidemic is growing. The authorities 
in Cairo and Alexandria find it very diffi- 
cult to enforce sanitary laws, owing to 
the ignorance and superstitious opposi- 
tion of the people. Even in the universi- 
ties this opposition is manifested. The 
students in one of these institutions at 
Cairo attacked the sanitary officers and 
police last Monday when it was proposed 
that their buildings should be disinfected, 
and two of the young fanatics were killed 
while the "police were breaking down the 
doors. It is reported that the steamers 
departing for European ports will be 
crowded until the end of this month by 
fugitives who have already engaged pas- 
sage. Remembering that the epidemic 
in Pgypt thirteen years ago caused 50,000 
deaths, sanitary officers at European 
ports will exercise great care in the ad- 
mission of fugitives who may bring the 
germs of the dreaded disease with them. 








MUSIC FOR MILLIONS, 


In spite of their several large annual 
music festivals and their storied fondness 
for HANDEL and the ballad, the English 
are not accounted a musical people, 
wherefore some figures London Truth 
quotes from the Blue Book relating to 
the sums annually paid out by the Gov- 
ernment for the musical instruction of 
youth in the United Kingdom seem sur- 
prising. In the last six years music has 
been taught, at the expense of the Queen's 
Government, to 23,000,000 young persons. 
Statistics do not show how much music 
these young persons learned. Truth, 
however, rightly judges that Great Brit- 
ain ought to be a musical country by this 
time. , 

There is no possible way of estimating 
the large number of young men and wo- 
men who are taught music at the ex- 
pense of their parents and guardians, but 
the ratepayers of England and Wales last 
year paid for the free musical instruction 
of nearly 4,250,000 boys and girls, of 
whom 8,627,450 were taught by note, 
either staff notation in tonic sol fa, and 
the others by ear, in the old-fashioned 
“singing school” method still adhered to 
by the Church of England in rural places. 
The annual cost of this kind of musical 
instruction exceeds $1,000,000, while the 
Royal Academy of Music and the Royal 
College of Music receive only $2,500 a 
year out of the Civil List. Of course, 
nine-tenths of the children upon whom 
this vast sum of money is annually wast- 
ed learn nothit 

SEE 
England’s Trade Record fur May. 


Lonpon, June 6.—The returns issued by 
the Board of Trade for the month of May 
show a decrease in imports of £1,400,000 
and an increase in exports of £470,000 during 
that month, as compared with May, 1895. 
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MR. DANA ON LINCOLN. 





Mr. Dana has published in dainty form his 
lecture on Lincoln and his Cabinet, deliv- 
4 ered in Maréh before the Historical Society 
in New-Haven. He has placed before it 
@ reproduction of Carpenter’s portrait of 
Lincoln, on the whole the best we have, 
and has kindly allowed to be used as a 
frontispiece an admirable portrait of him- 
self, which is almost more revealing in 
some slight but characteristic indications 
of expression than would be pleasing 
to a less courageous person than Mr. Dana. 
The lecture is modestly described as giving 
‘some recollections of impressions’’ made 
upon the author when he “ was serving at 
Washington and in the field under Presi- 
dent Lincoln and Edwin M. Stanton.” The 
period of service was two years,’ and the 
association with the two men named was 
intimate, It is natural that the light 
thrown on these two should be stronger, 
and of more help, than that thrown on 
the other characters. 

In fact, Mr. Seward is the only other Cab- 
inet member who is treated with much full- 
ness, and the treatment seems to us to miss, 
and miss pretty widely, the traits that made 
Seward what he was. It is true that he 
was an “optimist”? and ‘‘had imagina- 
tion ’’; but it is also true, and is not clearly 
noted, that he had a deep and abiding faith 
in the moral principle on which the Re- 
publican Party was based, and on which 
he believed the war for the Union was 
based. We do not wish to do Mr. Dana 
any injustice, but he seems a little shy of 
giving much importance to the moral forces 
in politics, Perhaps he wouid not deny it 
and would regard it as a proof of practical 
wisdom, But it is a tendency that some- 
times switches him off the track in histor- 
ical statement. He attributes Mr. Seward’s 
failure to get the Presidential nomination 
in 1860 to opposition ‘‘ because he was a 
New-Yorker,. and the Republican Party in 
New-York was under the control, more or 
less decided, of what is called a ‘ boss,’”’ 
And Mr. Dana then proceeds to express his 
polite but extreme contempt for persons 
who do not like ‘‘ bosses’”” and who are 
foolish enough to think “ that the party 
should direct itself." With his habitual] 
acuteness he obseryes that these persons 
are ‘‘ those who are.not able to control for 
themselves the boss who happens to be 
in power in their district or their State.” 
Something might be said on the other side 
of the question of the necessity or value 
of bosses, if it were worth while to argue 
with a veteran of such rooted convictions, 
but we only wish here to note that Mr. 
Dana’s historical vision is so fixed on the 
incident of the New-York boss and its ef- 
fect on Mr. Seward’s fortunes, that he is 
quite blind to far more important elements 
in the notable struggle at Chicago in 1860. 
Mr. Seward had declared that there was 
“a higher law than the Constitution,” and 
he had announced that slavery and freedom 
were locked in an “ irrepressible conflict 
between opposing and enduring forces,’’ 
These two pregnant statements had been 
used, the first for many years, the second 
in the culmination of the political contest, 
when men’s minds were becoming more and 
more heated, to stamp him in public opin- 
ion as a radical, reckless abolitionist. He 
met at Chicago a strenuous opposition 
based on this reputation. Those who dif- 
fered from him were largely aided by many 
who sympathized with him, but who feared 
the effect of the popular view on the elec- 
tion, were he the candidate. We do not 
say that this alone defeated him; there 
were other causes—the bitter opposition of 
The New-York Tribune, among them; but 
this was a very potent cause. To omit it, 
while laying such stress on his association 
with Thurlow Weed, is queer history, not 
easy to explain. If we should hazard a 
guess as to how it comes about, we should 
say that Greeley’s hatred of Wéed and Mr. 
Dana's little difference with Greeley may, 
unconsciously to Mr. Dana, have colored his 
recollections of what happened to Mr. Sew- 
ard. 

The impression Mr. 
Lincoln is a vivid one. 
Nation his debtor, for, as he says of the 
President and his Cabinet, the number of 
“those who knew those men face to 
face and saw them intimately during 
the time that tried men’s. souls is 
already small and growing’ smaller.” 
Especially valuable is the way in 
which Mr. Dana impresses his readers with 
the President’s sagacity. ‘‘He seemed to 
have no illusions. He had no freakish no- 
tions that things were so, or might be so, 
when they were not so. All his thinking and 


Dana conveys of Mr. 
He has made the 


all his reasoning, all his mind, in short, 
was based continually upon actual facts, 
and upon facts of which, &s I said, he saw 


the essence. I never heard him say anything 
that was not so. I never heard him foretell 
things; he told what they were, but I never 
heard him intimate that such and such 
consequences were likely to happen with- 
out the consequences following. I should 
say that his greatest quality was wisdom. 
And that is something superior to talent, 
superior to education; I do not think it can 
be acquired. He had it; he was wise; he 
was not mistaken; he saw things as they 
were.”’ 

Mr. Dana adds to this conception of Lin- 
coln’s wisdom a hearty appreciation of his 
‘*sanity of heart and elevation of spirit.” 
“While he was entirely human.” he says 
in closing, ‘‘ there was no mean fibre in his 
composition; no base, petty, selfish impulse 
in his soul.” 

It is plain that the President's claim to 
political sagacity impressed Mr. Dana pro- 
foundly, as well it might. The tribute paid 
to that quality is just. May we suggest 
that the one instance of it cited by Mr. 
Dana is unfortunate, if not in its character, 
in the manner in which it is-stated. It was 
a bargain made by Mr. Dana on the au- 
thority of Mr. Lincoln with the two mem- 
bers of Congress from New-York, and one 
from New-Jersey, for their votes in return 
for ‘‘two internal revenue collectors” and 
‘“‘a very important appointment about the 
Custom House of New-York.” Mr. Dana 
does not make it quite clear what measure 
the votes were given for. The main object, 
he alleges, was the adoption of the Emanci- 
pation amendment to the Constitution—the 
thirteenth. He begins by a statement of 
the immense importance of the amendment 
as a war measure. Then he says: 

“In order to amend the Constitution it 
was necessary first to have the proposed 
amendment approved by two-thirds of the 
States; and when that question came to 
be considered, the issue was seen to be so 
close that one State more was necessary. 
Then the State of Nevada was organized to 
answer that purpose, and was admitted into 
the Union.” 

This is puzzling. An amendment to the 
Constitution requires the ratification of 
three-fourths of the States, not two-thirds. 
The Thirteenth amendment was not finally 
ratified until long after the close of the 
war—the final proclamation was dated Dec. 
18, 1865. The twenty-seven States, out of 
the thirty-six that ratified it, included sev- 
en that were in rebellion when the amend- 
ment was proposed, (Feb. 1, 1865,) yiz.: Vir- 
ginia, Louistana, Arkansas, South Carolina, 
Alabama, North Carolina, and Georgia. Ne- 
vada also ratified the amendment, and these 
were only just States enough. But it is not 
easy to see how that State “ was organized 
to answer that purpose,” in 1864, when, at 
that time, with seven other equally neces- 
sary States in open rebellion, her admis- 
sion was ‘for that purpose” futile. 

Mr. Dana goes on to state: “ Well, when 
the question finally came eround to be 
voted on in the House of Reperesentatives it 
required three-quarters of the votes,” Then 
follows the story of a call from Mr, Lin- 
coln, who proposed the bargain above de- 
scribed, He declared: ‘ Here is the alterna- 
tive: That we carry this vote, or be com- 
pelled to raise another million, and I don’t 
know how many more men, and fight nc 





votes'"’? Apparently Mr. Dana thinks it 
was the adoption of the amendment, for 
he says; {The amendment was carried, 
and slavery was abolished by Constitutional 

prohibition in ail of the United States. That 
was done, and_I felt that ‘(his little piece 
.0f side politics was one of the most judi- 
cious, humane, and wise uses of exec utive 
authority that I had ever assisted in or wit- 
nessed.” . But no action of the House as 
to a Constitutional amendment “ requires 
three-quarters of the votes.” The proposal 
of an amendment requires a two-thirds 
vote, and probably this is what Mr. Dana 
refers to. The vote in the House on that 
question (Jan. 6, 1865.) was 119 to 56. But 
this is 7 more than the two-thirds neces- 
Sary; there were eight not voting. 

It may be that Mr. Lincoln was ¢ anx- 
ious about this matter as Mr. Dana's revol- 
lection shows, but the cause.of his onxiety 
is not made clear. He may have thought 
in 1864 that the amendment would save 
raising ‘‘another million of soldiers,’’ but 
he could not have thought the admission of 
Nevada would secure the amendment. He 
may have thought, in 1865, that the amend- 
ment ought to be put through by the bar- 
gain Mr. Dana relates, but he could not 
have thought a three-fourths vote “‘ re- 
quired,”’ nor that the three votes so secured 
were needed to make up three-fourths. 

One of the appointments promised by Mr. 
Dana had not been made when Mr, Lincoln 
was killed, and when Mr. Dana asked 
Andrew Johnson to carry out “Mr. Lin- 
coln’s promise” that gentleman replied: 
*“*T don’t say that I won't; but I have ob- 
served in the course of my experience that 
such bargains tend to immorality.’’ In the 
end the appointment was not made. As 
Mr, Dana states the case, Mr. Johnson does 
not show up well. Probably Mr. Dana may 
not regret that, but unless Mr. Dana made 
the matter clearer to Mr. Johnson than he 
does in his lecture, the latter may not have 
been so much to blame after all. 





PERSONALS. 





—Kobert von Bunsen has the rare dis 
tinction of having been a ‘* Ph. D.” from 
his childhood up. He was born March 81, 


1811—the year of the great comet—at G6t- 
tingen. His father was rector of the univer- 
sity, and according to the statutes of that 
institution the diploma of doctor phil- 
sophiae was.laid in the cradle of the son 
of “His magnificence.””’ At the age of 
nineteen he found no difficulty in passing 
the examen rigorosum, and obtained the 
academic dignity rite. The Hungarian Na- 
tional University has just renewed his 
diploma, thereby making the oldest doctor 
figure also among the youngest. 


—There died in Greifswald recently the 
oldest candidate of theology in Germany. 
At the age of nearly seventy years he was 


still a matriculated student af the Greifs-« 
wald Theological Seminary. And for a very 
ood reason. A distant relative left him a 
arge fortune, on condition that he should 
enjoy the revenue therefrom “as long as 
he remained a student without a pulpit ’’; 
afterward the fortune was to go to various 
religious and charitable institutions. The 
eandidate was sly enough to “remain @ 
student ” for life. 


—Daniel Chester French has attained the 
honor of being the first American artist to 
whom permission hag been granted to erect 
an outdoor statue in Europe. The statue 
will be of George Washington and will 
cost $20,000. A group of American wo- 
men in Paris formed themselves into a 
Washington Memorial Association, and, 
after raising the necessary fun 's, have se- 
cured the consent of the municipal author- 
ities of Paris to erect™th. statue in the 
French capital on Rue Wushington. 

—Francis Joseph of Austria is one of two 
independent European sovereigns whose 
presumptive heirs are their nephews. The 
other is the King of Roumania. The Em- 
peror of Russia and the King of the Bel- 
gians have presumptive heirs én their 
brothers. The King of Spain’s presumptive 
heir is his sister, and the Queen of the 
Netherlands’, her aunt. All other independ- 
ent European sovereigns have sons, unless 
the Sultan be an independent European 
sovereign. 

—The Sultan’s presents to the Csar and 
Czarina on the occasion of the coronation 
consist of a number of rich silk carpets 
and some other costly articles, including 
the decoration of the ancient Sadakat Or- 
der, set in brilliants, for the Emperor, and 
a diamond pin of the value of £2,000 for 
the Empress. A number of presents are 
also sent to the principal members of the 
Czar’s househoud, 

—Prof. Franz von Lenbach, the cele- 
brated portrait painter and friend of Prince 
Bismarck, by birth the son of a simple 
peasant of Schrobenhausen, and the hus- 
band of a niece of Field Marshal Count 
Moltke, has formally declared to the priest 
of his parish his intention to renounce the 
Catholic faith—an act which has created 
quite a sensation in Church circles at 


Munich. 
—The performance of Rubinstein’s mu-« 
sical drama “ Christ,’’ which Herr Léwe 


of Breslau superintended at Bremen last 
year, has been forbidden by the Prussian 
police in virtue of an old decree prohibit- 
ing the representation of the Saviour in 
public entertainments. 





The State Election in Oregon, 

The State election in Oregon occurred on 
Monday, June 1, the only officer electetl 
on the general ticket being a Supreme Court 
Judge. For this position the Democrats 
nominated John Burnett; the Republicans 
named Robert S. Bean, the present incum- 
bent, and the Populists nominated Joseph 
Gaston. Judge Bean, the Republican nom- 
inee, seems to have been elected by a plu- 
rality of 10,000 or 12,000. 

The first two members of the next Con- 
gress, the Fifty-fifth, were chosen. The 
present representation of the State con- 
sists of twd Republicans. For the next 
Congress, in the First District, nominations 
were made as follows: Jefferson Myers, 
Democrat; Thomas H. Tongue, Republican; 
W. S. Vanderburg, Populist. In the Sec- 
ond District the nominees were: A. S. Ben- 
nett, Democrat; W. R. Ellis, Republican; 
H. Northrup, sound-money independent; 
tarin Quinn, Populist; F. McKerecher, 
Prohibitionist. 

In neither of the districts is the result yet 
absolutely certain; but the latest reports 
from the State indicate the elecion of W. 
S. Vanderburg, Populist, in the First Dis- 
trict, the unofficial returns giving him 170 
plurality. In the Second District Congress- 
man William R. BDllis, Republican, appar- 
ently has been successful, but the official 
returns will be needed to make this cer- 
tain, 

The new Legislature is reported to be 
Republican on joint ballot. It will choose 
a United States Senator to succeed John 
H. Mitchell, gp teen He seems to have 
a fair chance of being his own successor. 

A minor incident of the election, but one 
of interest, is the choice of ex-Gov. Syl- 
vester Pennoyer ae as Mayor of 
the City of Portland. He was ae: by 
candidates thus designated on the official 
ballot: Charles F, Beebe, independent; H. 
Boerma, Middle Road Populist; D. Solls 
Cohen, Republican; J. E Morris, Good 
Roads Populist. y 





Honest-Money Democrats of Chicago, 
From The Chicago Tribune, June 5. 
There appears to be an almost universal 
demand among the honest-money Demo- 
crats for the nomination of a full county 
ticket at ir Central Music Hall conven~ 
tion next week. The matter was exten- 
sively discussed at yesterday’s meeting of 
the Executive Committee, and the members 
of that. body nearly all strongly urged the 
advantages of putting candidates in the 

field at that time. 

Marly action of this kind would largely 
discount anything the silver machine may 
do later on. The main point at issue now 
is to get’ good men for nominees. Judge 
John Barton Aye he and Lynden Evans are 
both talked of for State’s Attorney. If he 
will actept, Joseph Donnersberger, it is 
thought, would be the choice for Recorder. 
while either Gen, R. J. Smith, F. H. Wins- 


able candidate for President of the County 
The idea is to select men who have 
not been office seekers, 

The meeting yesterday was one .% the 
largest and met enthusiastic 
Every ward @ represen 
and they al. race glowing 

accessions to fh 
and honest saanae 
said, was 
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three votes or new armies.” What question 
was it that “‘ required three-quarters of the — 


ton, or F. 8. Peabody would be an accept-_ 
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“FIFTEEN CUBANS KILLED| 4°87 conams nopy mune. 





AN ENGAGEMENT IN WHICH THE IN- 
SURGENTS WERE BEATEN, 


Mebels Repulsed During an Attack 
on Managua and Calabasar—Dr. 
Delgado and His Son Sxil for 
New-York—A Banquet Given to 
Consul General Fitshugh Lee by 
the Havana Correspondent of The 


Londou Times, 


Havana, June 6.—In an engagement near 


“Melena between the rebel party under Cas-, 


tillo and a detachment of troops the rebels 
lost fifteen killed. The loss of the troops 


was one Lieutenant and fiye soldiers 
wounded. 

Rebels attacked the towns of Managua 
and Calabazar, near Havana, to-day, but 
were repulsed. 

Dr. Delgado and his son, the latter of 
whom was seriously injured by Spanish 
troops in an attempt to kill him, sailed to- 
day for New-York on the steamer City of 
Washington. > 

A banquet was given to-night at the Hotel 
Inglaterra by the representative of The 
London Times in honor of Gen, Fitzhugh 
Lee, the American Consul General, Among 
the invited guests were the British, French, 
Danish, and German Consuls, Viee Consul 
Springer, prominent residents, British mer- 
chants, and Sefior Dubose, Secretary of 
the Spanish Legation at Washington. 





THE PRISONERS NOT RELEASED. 


The Pretorin Cases Not to be De- 


cided Before Next Thursday. 


LoNnDon, June 6.—The dispatch from Pre- 
toria in The Pall Mall Gazette yesterday, 
that the four leaders of the 
Johannesburg Reform Committee, George 
Farrar, Lionel Phillips, Col. Francis 
Rhedes, and John Hays Hammond, whose 
sentence to death was recentiy commuted 
to imprisonment for fifteen years, had been 
released on parole, proves to have been 
untrue. 

A dispatch from Pretoria, which was 
gent from that place last evening and 
reached here this morning, says, upon the 
authority of The Digger's News, that a 
decision in the case of the Reform Com- 
mittee leaders has been postponed until 
June 11, owing to the objections raised to 
the casting of a proxy vote in the Exec- 
utive Council for Mr. J. M. A. Wolmarans, 
@ member of the Council, who is absent 
from Pretoria. 


announcing 


Statesman Simon Is Dying. 
Paris, June 6—M. Jules Francois Simon, 
the celebrated statesman, iife member of 
the French Senate, Member of the French 
Academy, Perpetual Secretary of the Acad- 


emy of Moral and Political Sciences, and 
formerly Prime Minister of France, is in a 
dying condition. M. Simon has been iil 
tor u fortnight with neurosis of the stom- 
ach, but suddenly became worse to-day, 
and his family was summoned to his bed- 
side. He was born Dec. 31, 1314. 


To Entertain American Guests, 


Lonpon; June 6.—The arrangements that 
have been made by the London Honourable 
Artillery Company to entertain the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company of Bos- 
ton, which will shortly visit this city, in- 
clude a private review, smoking concerts, 
picnics, and other social outings. Among 
the places the visitors will be shown will 
be the Woolwich Arsenal and the Chatham 
Dockyards. 

To the North Pole in a Balloon. 

STOCKHOLM, June 6.—The expedition of M. 
Andree, who proposes to gttempt to reach 
the north pole by means of a balloon, will 
sail to-morrow from Gothenburg for Spitz- 
bergen, from wiuch place the expedition will 
proceed in the balloon. 


The Matabeles Defeated. 
LONDON, June 6.—A dispatch from Bulu- 
wayo says that Major Baden Powell, with 


twe columns of whites, attacked the Mata- 
beles six miles from Buluwayo, killing 180 
of them. Thre. whites were wounded. 


Lord Rosebery to Kesign. 
LONDON, June 6.--The Birmingham Post 
4sserts that Lord Rosebery’s present tour 
abroad is a prelude to. his resigning the 
leadership of the Liberal Party, owing to 
ill-health. 


Olga Nethersole in London. 
LONDON, June 6.—Miss Olga Nethersole 
@ppeared at the Gaiety Theatre to-night 


as Carmen, and scored a success. She 
was called before the curtain three times. 
Mr. Charles Dalton made an excellent Jose. 





COLLEGIANS WILL BE—COLLEGIANS. 


Rutgers College Freshmen in Trouble 
and Princéton Men Prankish. 


NEw-Brunswick, N. J., June 6.—The 
classical section of the freshmen’s class 
in Rutgers College was cited to appear for 
a literature examination at 10 o’clock yes- 
terday before Prof. C. E. Hart. Instead of 
doing so, it is said, the ten went on a trol- 
ley car to Milltown and did not report until 
11 o’clock. Their case was reporte . to Pres- 
ident Austin Scctt, and he has suspended 
them, pending an inquiry by the Faculty 
of the college on Monday. 

PRINCETON, N. J., June 6.—The freshmen 
ot Princeton University completed their 
Spring examinations at noon yesterday, and 
owned the town for the remainder of the 
day and night. A Trenton band was hired, 
and the youths went about making night 
hideous with their revellin-s. At a 
hour the class assembled at President Pat- 
ton’s house and demanded a speech in un- 
mistakable college fashion. Tse President 
responded, giving the boys some advice per- 
taining to their behavior as sophomores. 





THE STEAMER ANGLER OVERDUE. 


Probably Detained by Fog on Her 
Way from Rockaway. 


It was ramored at the Battery at 10 
o’clock last night that the sidewheel excur- 
sion seamboat Angler, which runs between 
New-York and Rockaway, had gone ashore 
somewhere in Rockaway Inlet or the lower 


ay. 

The Angler had, when leaving Rockaway 
at 5 o'clock P. M., about 800 passengers 
on board. She was due at the Battery at 8 
e’clock, but at an hearly hour this morning 
she had not arrived. 

. Many friends of her passengers were at 
the Battery after 9 o'clock making in- 
quiries. 

As a dense fog prevailed‘all night down 
the bay the Angler was’ probably com- 
pelled to anchor somewhere. Steamboat- 
men have no fear for her safety. 





A New Library on the West Side. 


. The Bloomingdale Branch of the New-York 
Free Circulating Library, at Amsterdam Avenue 
and One Hundredth Street, was opened to the 
public on Wednesday. This is the seventh branch 
of the library, and great interest in it has been 
shown. Gifts of money or books for the new 
branch will be greatly appreciated by the man- 
agers. Books may be sent there directly of to 
the Librarian in Chief, Arthur E, Bostwick, at 
the main office of the library, at 226 West Forty- 
second Street. Checks shouM be drawn to the 
order of Jacob H. Schiff, Treasurer, 
to 226 West Forty-second Street. The branch 
has already recei some valuable gifts, 
cluding ome of more than 500 volumes formerly 


included in the library of St. Michael’s Parish - 


in Ninety-ninth Street, and has also made coné 
siderable purchases of works of recent fiction and 
gereral literature. The new Hbrary is not ex- 
ceeded in cheerful attractiveness by any ‘Ubrary 
woom in the city. 


OBITUARY NOTES. 





Frida: 


H. Picot died on y, at 
He served as 


. M. 
N. Y., of blood poisoning. 
Assistant S during the war, of the 
time in the field and later and until the close 
of the war in a hospital at Philadelphia. A wife 


and a son survive h ; 
—Ex-Gov. Joseph W. Begole died on Fri- 
day at Flint, Mich. He was prominent in Demo- 
cratic polities in is 9 gal ars >, Sorms 
Michigan on a fusion ticket in 1882. 
the oldest member of 
died at Newburyport, 
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in 
’ Governor of 
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late | 
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The Funeral to be Held Monday—His 
Conchman to be Buried in Saratognu. 


The body of Austin Corbin was brought 
to this city last evening from Newport, 
N. H., in a special car, which arrived at 
the Grand Central Station at 9 o’clock. 

Mrs. Corbin, Austin Corbin, Jr., and Miss 
Annie Corbin were on the train, and were 
met at the station by G. K. Duer, General 
Manager Reynolds, and Superintendent W. 
H. Blood of the Long Island Railroad; W. 
Bosworth, Edward E. Rice, Manager of 
the Manhattan Beach “ Evangeline ’’ Com- 
pany; David Blakely, manager of Sousa’s 
Band; and William J. Kelly, counsel for 
the Long Island Railroad Company. 

The members of the Corbin “family en- 
tered a carriage, and were driven to their 
home at 425 Fifth Avenue, They , were 
followed by the hearse containing Mr. Cor- 
bin’s bedy. An immense wreath of white 
roses rested upon the coffin, 

It was said last night that the funeral 
will be at 10 o’clock to-morrow morning, 


either at the Corbin home or in St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
that the burial will be in Woodlawn Ceme- 
tery. 

Mr, Edgell, brother-in-law of Mr. Corbin, 
who was in Sunnyside, Ark., when Mr. 
Corbin met with his fatal accident, will 
probably arrive in this ecity to-day. 

The body of John Stokes, Mr. Corbin’s 
coachman, who also received fatal injuries 
in the accident at Newport, N, H., was also 
brought to the city in the car with Mr. Cor- 
bin’s body. Mrs. Stokes accompanied it. 
She was met at the station by her daugh- 
ter and sisier. The body, was transferred 
to the Saratoga express, and was taken to 
Saratoga at 11 o'clock. The burial will 
take place in Saratoga to-morrow. 





POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


An Amendment in Lieu of the Origi- 
nal Agreed Upon, 


the Post Office Approprietion bill have 
finally agreed upon the measure. There 
Was only one item of disagreement between 
the two houses—that of the Pasco-Gorman 
amendment, prohibiting the consolidation 
of suburban offices with a large central 
office. It has been decided to recommend 
the following: 


Provided, that no Post Office established at any 
county seat shall be abolished or discontinued by 
reason of any consolidation of Post Offices made 
by the Postmaster General, under existing law, 
and any such Post Office at a county seat hereto- 
fore consolidated shal! be established as a sep- 
arate Post Office at such county seat; 

Provided, however, that this provision shall not 
apply to the City of Cambridge, Mass,, or to 
Towson, Md., and, provided, further, that here- 
after no station, sub-station, or branch Post 
Office shall be established beyond the corporate 
limits or boundaries of any city or town in which 
the principal office to which such station, sub-sta- 
tion, or branch office is attached is located, ex- 
cept in cases of villages, towns, or cities of 1,500 
or more inhabitants not distant more than five 
miles as may be from the outer boundary or 
limits of such city or town in which the principal 
office is located. 


The above is in 
amendment. 


lieu of the original 





WEST POINT EXAMINATIONS. 


The Cadets Do Fine Work in an’ In~- 
fantry Drill, 


WeEsT Point, N. Y., June 6.—There were 
about 2,000 visitors in attendance at the 
graduating exercises to-day. The second 
class was examined in astronomy, and the 
third section of the first ciass finished in 
law. 

The military exercises this afternoon were 
infantry drill, school of the battalion, under 
command of Lieut. Col. Mills, the com- 
mandant of cadets. Pretty nearly the same 
manoeuvres were gone through with that 
are ordinarily exercised in dress parade, In 
order to demonstrate to the Board of Vis- 
itors the efficiency of the corps of cadets 
in military tactics,’ Commandant Milis 
called Private William D. Chitty of Mis- 
souri from the ranks, and the young man 
gave commands with the precision of an 
experienced officer. After a year’s train- 
ing the fourth class is equally as compe- 
tent in drilling as the first class, and this 
fact was demonstrated this afternoon. 

The examination will be nearly completed 
by next Monday. The spectators are all 
anxiously awaiting the field day sports, 
which will robably take place next 
Wednesday. Intense interest is manifested 
in the result of the various events, as there 
is a great rivalry between the four classes 
for supremacy. On Monday an exhibition 
in field artillery will be given. 





MEDAL FOR JUDGE DICKEY, 


His Honorable Career in the War to 
be Recognized. 


NEwsurRG, N. Y., June 6.—Judge William 
D. Dickey of the Supreme Court has just 
been notified by the Assistant Secretary of 
War that a medal of honor has been 
awarded to him for gallant service in the 
war for the Union. 

In 1862 Judge Dickey, at the age of seven- 
teen, enlisted as a private in the Nine- 
teenth New-York Regiment, and served a 


hree-months’ term. Immediately afterward 
he re-enlisted in the army as Second Lieut- 
enant in the One Hundred and Sixty-eighth 
New-York Regiment, served nine months, 
was promoted to First Lieutenant, and then 
was commissioned Captain in the Fifteenth 
New-York Artillery, which, however, per- 
formed the duty of infantry. He served 
until the close of the war with credit, par- 
ticipating in twenty general engagements, 
including the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, 
Cold Harbor, the Weldon Railroad, besides 
numerous skirmishes. He was promoted to 
the rank of Major May 11, 1865, and “ for 
gallant and meritorious services,’’ the Presi- 
dent conferred on him the brevets of 
Lieutenant Celonel and Colonel. 

Returning home at the close of the war, 
he again took up the study of law, which 
he had begun before enlisting, was admitted 
to the bar, and practiced his profession until 
he was elected to the Supreme Court last 
Fall. 


A GENUINE DO-NOTHING BODY. 





Representative Dingley Makes Some 
Remarks About Reed’s Congress, 


WASHINGTON, ®sune 6.—Representative 
Dingley told a reporter to-day what the 
*“ do-nothing ’’ Congress has not done. It 
has passed a number of bills, excellent party 
measures, contrived to invite for the Re- 
publican Party the favorable consideration 
of those habitual Republicans who do not 
take the trouble to follow out the Dingley | 
story. 

It is true the House, with a large Re- 
publican majority, passed a number of 
public bills when it was not employing its 
members in increasing the majority by un- 
seating Democrats, but of all the “ impor- 
tant” bills passed by the House, the Re- 
publican Senate accepted only one—the bill 
to render it impossible for small farmers, 
who cannot pay a tax for the privilege, to 
manufacture filled cheese. 

If Mr. Dingley is to be taken at his word, 
the outcome of this Congress has been one 


bill. 
A Congress of one bill is literally a do- 


nothing Congress. 





LOSSES BY FIRE. 


—Winnimissett Farm, the valuable prop- 
ery of Luther Crawford, in New-Braintree, Mass., 
was destroyed by fire on Friday. All of the 
stock, fifty head of cattle, one of the finest 
panne in the State, and some valuable horses were 
saved. 

—By a fire at Erie, Penn., yesterday, the 
Anchor Line and Western Transportation Com- 

ny lost property worth $50,000; fully insured. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company lost twenty 
empty freight cars. 

—Booth’s Block, at Hartford, Conn., w 
burned yesterday. Loss, about $75, ; partly in- 
sured. The building, which was let out in stores 
and offices, was on the site of one which was 
destroyed by fire. 

—Five horses were burned to death in 
the stable of John P, Cleary, in Roxbury ‘ 
Tepeear- Twenty-five horses were saved. Loss, 

10,000, 


Peery Sse oy | sanateateny: re. God- 
by fire yeuterésy. Loss, 000 ; purciy 
Opportunity Deferred. 
From The Troy Press. 
It has been definitely settled that the 
public schools of New-York are not to ad- 








vance as their best friends hoped they 


WASHINGTON, June 6.—The conferrees on, 
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STRENGTH OF THE SILVER CRAZE* 
DUE TO HARD, SHREWD WORK. 


Has Not Cote Through 2 Spontaneous 
Uprising of the 
digious Energy and Wonderful 

Been Em- 


People—Pro- 


Organization Have 
ployed in Leading Men Astray— 


Free-Coinage Literature Seat- 


tered All Over the Country. 


WasHINcTon, June 6.—Many of the re- 
ports that have been published lately about 
the development of the strength of the 
silver craze have dwelt persistently on the 
idea that it has eome through a spontane- 


ous uprising of the people, and is not a 
“pumped up” craze, contrived by a few. 
Senator Vest made much of the spontaneity 
of the silver enthusiasm*in Michigan, when 
he induged in his ferocious assault upon the 
Democrats of that State, for not electing a 
silver delegation to Chicago. He evidently 
desired to have it understood that the sup- 
port of free coinage sprang from the ground, 
and developed without individual interven- 
tion or stimulation. 

Mr. Vest’s enthusiasm was not expressed 


after consultation with his silver friends in 
the silver organization. The Bimetallic 
Democratic National Committee, of which 
Senator Harris of Tennessee is Chairman, 
and Senator Jones of Arkansas Treasurer, 
have sprung into print to proye by em- 
phatic assertion that the wonderful de- 
velopment of silver enthusiasm is attrib- 
utable to the prodigious work and close 
organization effected by the Democratic 
Bimetaliic Committee. Without making 
any fuss about it, this committee asserts 
it has organized the whole country for uil- 
ver, distributed literature about silver in 
every State, and convinced a ‘great many 
persons that if the silver of a few owners 
Shall be coined everybody will get some of 
the *‘ free silver.” 

That séme of the literature gs misleading 
is evident from the story told by a Vir- 
ginia Democrat who discovered .an old ne- 
gro at his home who had obtained the im- 
pression that the success of the silver men 
meant the distribution to everybody of a 


' Vast amount of silver coin, and that when 


the silver men said ‘free silver’’ they 
meant the word “free” just as the negro 
had taken it,. The Democrat told his old 
negro friend that when the days of free 
silver came he would get 50 cents worth of 
it a day if he could get work, and then the 
50 cents would be worth just about half 
as much as the same money is’ worth now. 

The silvgr men are encouraged by the 
news they get from Florida indicating that 
the opponents of free silver in that State 
are not so strong as they were before Ken- 
tucky disappointed the gold-standard men. 
They say that the action of Kentucky has 
had about the same effect on the Demo- 
crate of Florida that the turn of Illjnois 
for McKinley had upon the Republicans. 
If.the assertion of the bimetallic Democrat- 
ic National Committee jis justified, the 
sound-money men will have reason to 
condemn themselves if they have been less 
methodical and earnest than the silverites. 
Florida has appeared to be likely to be 
controlled by sound-money men in the Chi- 
eago Convention. To lose the delegates 
from that State for sound money would be 
to make the Southern vote for free coinage 
nearly solid. 


SOUND-MONEY 





MEN MUST WORK, 


Congressman Cowen’s View of the 
Financial Situation, 


BALTIMORE, June 6.—A petition signed by 
almost 2,000 of the leading Democrats of 
the city was sent to Congressman John K. 
Cowen this week asking him to consent 


to have his name used for delegate at large 
to the Chicago Convention. Mr. Cowen just 
now is a very busy man. He is a member 
of Congress and is on the Committee on 
Currency and Banking, and he is receiver 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. When 
he took-the receivership he announced his 
intention of resigning from the» House of 
Representatives, but the Committee on 
Banking and Currency requested him not 
to do so, as his services were required, he 
having made a special stndy of the finan- 
cial question, and being considered orte of 
the strongest sound-money” men of the 
country. 

In reply to the petition accepting the can- 
didacy Mr. Cowen to-day says: 

It seems to me that, notwithstanding the pres- 
ent drift of Democratic sentiment in the West 
and South toward ‘ free silver,’ we should all do 
what we can to stem the adverse current, and if 
possible prevent the South and West from com- 
mitting the greatest political blunder made 
since 1860. 

The Kentucky platform is logical. Every one 
of its demands may be fairly said properly to 
flow from ‘ free coinage’ of silver. I need hard- 
ly say that if this platform is sound Democratic 
ve there are not 10,000 Democrats in Mary- 
and, 

Not a single Democratic member of Congress 
can be elected in this State on that declaration 
of principles—nay, more, with such a platform 
for the National Democracy, if the Republicans 
in St. Louis declare in a straightforward way for 
the gold standard, every Northern State east of 
the Mississippi will be solidly Republican. 

Of the old border States, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky will cast their vote for 
the Republican nominee for the Presidency; Ten- 
nessee and Missouri will be doubtful, and west 
of the Mississippi, Iowa, Minnesota, and even 
Nebraska will certainly be Republican. 

In the last Democratic National Conven- 
tion Mr. Cowen created a sensation by 
rising in his seat and shouting ‘* Traitors!” 
when some of the Maryland delegates who 
had been sent to Chicago to vote for Cleve- 
land abandoned their instructions and voted 
for Gorman, and when Cleveland finally was 
nominated, Cowen, who is over six feet, 
and big in proportion, with a voice that 
can reach a mile, waved a new brogm and 
shouted until he was hoarse. 

Of course Gorman recalls all this, and as 
Gorman is still in control of the Democratic 
machine in Maryland, and as he has ‘an- 
nounced his opposition to any compromise 
with the independents, of whom Cowen is 
chief, it will be interesting to watch whether 
or not the petition and the acceptance of 
its proposition will have any effect in the 
State Convention. 





MAINTAINS HIS SELF-RESPECT, 


S. 8S. Turner Declines to Run for Con- 
gress on a Free-Silver Platform. 


WASHINGTON, June 6.—Representative S. 
S. Turner of the Seventh Virginia Con- 
gressional District has written an open 
letter to his constituents, declining a re- 


nomination to Congress. Mr. Turner has 
no doubt that he could secure renomination 
and re-election, but he prefers retirement 
to a renomination on a a@lver platform. 
Mr..Turner’s letter, addressed to the Demo- 
ecrats of the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Virginia is as follows: 


I have determined not to be a candidate for 
renomination to Congress. The indorsements 
I have received from counties that already have 
given expression and assurances, and from those 
that have not, leave no doubt upon my mind 
that such renomination would be accorded me. 

I have reached the conclusign I could not ac- 
cept it. The Staunton Convention and other 
conclusive evidence make it certain that our 
district convention will adopt a platform in favor 
of ‘‘ free and unlimited coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1," and in my judgment the ac- 
ceptance of a nomination on such a platform 
would carry with -it the obligation on the nom- 
inee to.vote for such measure in Congress and 
the defense of it by argument in the canvass. 

My convictions being decided that such a 
policy would be ruinous to the best interests of 
our people, I could not defend it on the stump; 
for me to do so with my conviction would be 
hyprocrisy and a consequent loss of my self- 


respect. 

So, forced to choose between a seat in Con: 
gress and the preservation of my self-respect, I 
cannot hesitate. In saying this I attack no man’s 
motives and criticise no one’s opinion, but cheer- 
fully accord to those who differ with me, the 
same honesty of ——- and purpose that I 
claim for myself. thank you for your many 
kindnesses to me, and hope you will find a 
nominee abler than myself to fepresent you. I 
know you cannot find one who will more earnest- 
ly try to do so than I have done. ‘ 

It is a pity that such courage and ‘8 
triotism as Mr. Turner has shown have 
not animated other mén in public life who 
have _ yielded to ular clamor instead of 
standing by their financial opinions. 





Loving Cup Presented to Chevalier, 


A massive silver loving cup was presented 
to Albert. Chevalier, the English coster 
singer, last evening "by Albert Bial, on be- 
half of the firm of Koster & Bia). Chev- 
alier’s eleven weeks’ engagement at the 


music hall terminated last night. Mr. Bial 
made a graceful speech in presenti the 
cup. Chevalier thanked the press of New- 
pan for its kind treatment of him, and- 





| FIVE TO ONE FOR SILVER. 
Honest-Money Democrais ‘Defeated 
Everywhere in Georgia. 


ATLANTA, Ga., June 6,—Returns from 
every part of Georgia indicate an over- 
whelming sweep for free coinage of silver. 

Returns from counties will continue to 
come in until long after midnight, but from 
those already in, it is certain that the State 
will go for silver by a majority of not less 
than 5 to 1. Returns‘ already indicate that 
every county in the Seventh Congressional 
District is for silver, and the same is true 
of the Fourth, the Third, the Ninth, and 
the Fitth Districts. : 

in the Wighth District it is probable that 
silver will carry every county but one, and 
that one is in doubt, and the defeat of Con- 
gressman Thomas G. Lawson, who was a 
candidate for renomination on a platform 
defending his gold-standard vote in Con- 
gress, is assured, W. M. Howard of Lex- 
ington will be nominated. The Sixth Dis- 
trict is practigally solid for silver, and the 
only district in the State where gold has 
any showing at all is in the Eleventh, Con- 
gressman Turner’s district, but even there 
silver has made decided gains. 

In the Second District Congressman Rus- 
sell loses his home county, which sends 
free-coinage delegations to the State Con- 
vention. 

At Atlanta (the home of Secretary Hoke 
Smith) the gold men have practically con- 
ceded the result. 

The largest primary vote ever cast in this 
county was polled to-day, and at this hour 


it is impossible to estimate the majority 
for silver, though returns from the country 
precincts, just in, indicate a majority of not 
less than 1,000, 

Capt. Evan P. Howell of The Atlanta 
Constitution heads thé delegation to the 
State Convention. Bibbeand Clark Counties, 
are both conceded to silver. 

For United States Senator, Crisp has 
literally swept the State, and the result is 
everywhere conceded. The State Conven- 
tion bids fair to be a repetition of Ken- 
tucky and Virginia, Gov. Atkinson and the 
State House ticket will be renominated 
without Opposition, and a straight silver 
delegation will be sent to Chicago. * 


; 


CHICAGO'S FRANKLIN STATUE. 





Unveiled in Lincoln Park and Pre- 
sented by Joseph Medill. 


CurIcaGco, June 6.—The handsome bronze 
statue of Benjamin Franklin presented to 
the printers of Chicago by Joseph Medill, 
publisher of The Chicago Tribune, and 
erected in Lincoln Park, was unveiled this 
afternoon, 

About 3,000 persons were present at the 
ceremony, the uncovering being done by 
Rene Bach of Philadelphia, the great-great- 
grandson of Franklin, 

The statue is said to be tue finest one of 
Franklin in the United States. It is the 
work of R. H. Park, the Chicago sculptor. 
The bronze figure is nine feet high and rests 
on a granite pedestal twelve feet high. The 
figure ig costumed in a typical Colonial 
frock cat, with knee breeches, and gives 
the impression of a man of medium stat- 
ure, well formed, and strongly built. The 
base is without ornament. On the face of 
the pedestal is carved the plain letters: 
“Benjamin Franklin.” 

The statue was presented by Mr. Medill 
in person, who made a brief address. He 
spoke of his great love for the memory 
of Franklin, and said he had to-day carried 
out a lohg-cherished pian. He presented it 
as a tribute to American manhood. 

In behalf of the printers, the statue was 
accepted by Conrad Kahler, and William 
Penn Nixon for the Lincoln Park Com- 
missioners. 

The address of the day was made by H. 
D. Estabrook, who was followed by P. F. 
Pettibone. The programme was _inter- 
spersed with music, and an ode was read 


by John J. Flint. 


NEBRASKA 





STORM DISASTERS. 


Hail and Wind and a Cloudburst 
Bring Death and Wreck, 


Loup City, Neb., June 6.—A hail and wind 
storm and cloudburst visited this place last 
evening. 

The daughter of Joseph McCoy was 
drowned in the flood. The Catholic Church 
was blown to pieces. The Baptist Church 
was movéd forty feet off its foundation. 
The wreck of the barns and outbuildings of 
T. L. Pilger and Mrs, Bower are scattered 
for forty rods. A sixty-foot bridge across 
Dead Horse Creek was carried over 1,000 
feet. Both the Burlington and Union Pacific 
bridges are washed out and it is reported 
that a half mile of the Burlington track 
is gone between here and Arcadia. 

Bridges all over the valley were either 
blown away or washed out by the cloud- 
burst which followed «ne wind. 

At St. Paul the Loup River rose fifteen 
feet in a few moments, flooding houses, 
but doing no great damage. The country 
districts suffered the worst, many fami- 
lies in the lowlands being forced to flee 
to higher ground to save their lives. Much 
live stock was drowned near Ord, and a 
dispatch from ‘that place says there are 
fears of loss of human life. The roads are 
impassable and it is impossible to investi- 
gate. 


MR. REED WANTS NO SECOND PLACE, 





Senator Aldrich Says McKinley Men 
Want Him for Vice President, 


Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island arrived. 
in this city from Washington last night. 
He spent a few moments at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel and then went to the Grand Cen- 
tral Station and took the midnight train 


for Providence. 

While at the hotel he told a reporter for 
Tur New-YorK TIMES that in his opinion 
Congress would adjourn 6n Tuesday. He 
said he would not attend the St. Louis Con- 
vention. As he has been one of the leading 
Reed managers, his determination in this 
respect will cause some surprise. 

‘“People seem fo think,” he said, “ that 
Major McKinley will be nominated at St. 
Louis. It looks that way.” 

“Why don’t they nominate you? You 
wrote most of the McKinley bill,” said one 
of the Senator’s acquaintances. 

“Now you are shouting,” said the Sena- 
tor, jestingly. 

“The McKinley people,” he continued, 
“are bending their energies now to nom- 
inate Mr. Reed for Vice President, ] know 
that he is determined not to take second 
place on the ticket. What the result will 
be if the convention forces the nomination 
for Vice President upon him I cannot say. 
I do not believe that he will take it.” 





WILL MAKE A CONTEST, 


Illinois Sound-Money Democrats to 
‘ Hold a Convention, 


CuicaGco, June 6.—There was a conference 
of gold-standard Democrats*from all parts 
of Illinois at the Wellington Hotel to-day 
to debate the advisability of holding a 
“bolting ’’ State Convention. 

It was practically agreed to send a con- 
testing delegation to Chicago in July, so as 
to be prepared to have it seated if the ma- 
jority in the conyention shall be favorable, 

Speaking for the gold Democrats of Tili- 
nois and placing riotism before the part 
in their estimation, the conferrees agreed 
that if the Republican platform should de- 
clare for gold and the Democratic platform 
for silver, the gold Democrats would vote 
for the Republican ticket. 





AT THE NEW-YORE HOTELS. 


—ALBEMARLE 
Bartlett. ; 
—Winpsor—The Rev. Dr. Thomas & 


—BuckiIncHamM—Prof. O. C. Marsh of Yale 
University. 

—EverRetTT—Daniel Magone of Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. 

—MARLBOROUGH—Gen James D. Mac- 
Bride of Philadelphia. 

—CAMBRIDGE—Mrs. John R. McPh 
and daughter of Washington. . 

—FIFTH AVENUE—Congressman Richard 
-C. McCormick of Jamaica, L, I. . 

~—HoLLaNnp—Norman Williams of Chica: 
and P,. B. Tod of Maritzburg, South ‘Africa, 

y tebe gt Hitt—Congressman Frank 8. 


— Congressman Franklin 


Presi 
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ABSURD STORY FROM ST. 


iE 


Louis, | 


Talk About a Fund of $1,000,000 to be 
Used to Defeat McKinley. 


St. Lovis, June 6.—An absurd _story has 
been circulating here to-day that Eastern 
opponents of McKinley have raisen §1,- 
000,000 to be used in an effort to carry the 
Republican National Convention for an 
Eastern man. 

This money, the story runs, is to be 
at the disposal of shrewd lobbyists of long 
experience, who are said to entertain bright 
hopes of being able to capture a number of 
Southern and Western delegates, as well as 
Eastern men, ‘ 

Chauncey I. Filley, who lately has been \ 
exercising in his mathematical gymnasium, 
declares that McKinley’s nomination on 
the first ballot is an absolute impossibility, 
Mr. Filley says: | 

“The roll of States for nominations will 
be called, and every State that has a favor- 
ite son will respond. It will cast the votes 
instructed for him, and all the powers and 
resources of the McKinley managers cannot 
prevent it. Enough votes thus will be with- 


held from the Ohioan to cause the taking 
of at least one more ballot before he can 
be the nominee, 

“There will be no suspension of the rules 
to stampede the convention to McKinley on 
the first ballot. That will be tried, but it 
will fail, 

“TIT am as loyal to McKiniey as anybody 
is, and the solid vote of Missouri will be 
cast for him on the first ballot, but the 
time has: come for somebody to tell the 
plain truth, as I have done in the state- 
ment that more than ong ballot will be re- 
quired to make McKinley the Republican 
standard bearer.’’ 

Judge C. Thompson of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, a,pronounced McKinleyite, is inclined 
to dispute Filley’s assertions and declares 
the latter no friend of McKinley if he au- 
thorizes such a statement to be issued 
broadcast. 

Judge Thompson gave to The United Press }- 
to-night a list of 506 delegates instructed 
and pledged to McKinley. The statements 
omit the 106 McKinley delegates whose 
seats are contested. e 

The surprise of the day was the arrival of 
the Hon. J. G. Long of St. Augustine, Fla., 
who represents his State on the National 
Committee. Regarding the alleged scheme 
of Thomas C. Platt to capture the Nation- 
al Committee meeting and throw out the 
McKinley delegates whose seats are contest- 

, Judge Long said that he had no fears 
that Platt could accomplish any such reyo- 
lutianary action. Since his arrival, Mr. 
Long says he has received definite informa- 
tion that no formal meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committtee will be held before 
Wednesday. 

The lists of contests are being prepared 
for the Credentials Committee, and there 
will be more leaders to discuss them than 
the committee may care to hear. Those at- 
tracting the most attention are in Texas. 
South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, New- 
York, and Delaware delegations. 

All the seats are contested in Florida, all 
but two in Texas, three in Georgia, all in 
Mississipp!l, Arizona, and Delaware, two in 
Pennsylvania, and six in New-York. 

In reply to a query from The 8t. Louis 
Chronicle this afternoon, Thomas C. Platt 
wires as follows: 

“T shall leave for St. Louis Wednesday 
of next week. I have had no other inten- 
tion as to time of leaving New-York. I 
shall do everything fair and honorable to 
aid in seating delegates friendly to Gov. 
Morton and his interests.” 

In a signed statement to The United 
Press to-night, Perry S, Heath of Ohlo 
says a New-York dispatch printed here in- 
dicates that he has been quoted as saying 
that ex-Senator Thomas C. Platt is en- 
gaged in some sort of a conspiracy to have 
recognized anti-McKinley contestants, “ if 
they can show the slightest claim for their 
seats.”” Mr. Heath denies the use of the 
word “conspiracy” in connection with 
Mr. Platt. 

* He has a perfect right to do what he is 
doing,” says Mr. Heath, “so far as I know, 
and INknow nothing he may have in con- 
templation that is illegitimate. I regard 
him as a sound Republican and a man of 
honor. The friends of Gov. McKinley are 
not attacking ex-Senator Platt or question- 
ing his motives.” 





THE HALL NEARLY COMPLETE. 


St. Louis About Ready for the Mec- 
Kinley Convention, 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 6.—Little remains to 
be done in completing the Auditorium, in 
which the Republican Convention will be 
held, and Contractor McClure will turn it 
over to the Business Men’s League when- 
ever it shall be convenignt for that body 
to accept it. 

Chairman Gainnie of the league is mak- 
ing extensive preparations for the dedica- 
tory exercises next Wednesday. It is said 
that at least 10,000 tickets of admission 
at $1 each, and 500 Vice Presidential tick- 
ets at $5 each, will be disposed of, and 
this amount will go toward making up the 
deficit in the subscriptions promised. 

The scheme to place a system of tele- 
phones in the convention Auditorium hall 
has been abandoned. It fell through, ap- 
parently, from negligence of those having 
the Auditorium measures in charge. It 
would have cost nothing. George F. Dur- 
rant, General Manager of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, agreed to wire the hall 
and put in the necessary instruments free 
of charge. He says it is now too Jjate. 

It is announced that newspaper corre- 
spondents will be excluded from the dele- 
gates’ floor only during the times that the 
convention is in session. 





PROCTOR FOR SECOND PLACE. 
ay SS 


Report that McKinley Wants Him for 
the Tail of His Ticket. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, June 6,—The impression 
prevails here that McKinley is using his 
best efforts to prevail on Senator Proctor 
of Vermont to accept the nomination of 
the St. Louis Convention for Vice Presi- 
dent. Mr. Proctor went to Canton to-day, 
along with Manager’Hanna, and it is be- 
lieved here that he and Hanna will talk 


over with McKinley the Vice Presidential 
question. 

Hanna says there is nothing in the report 
that McKinley wants Proctor for the tail 
of his ticket. Speaking with reference to 
his visit to Canton, Hanna said to-day: 

“My trip to Canton is not significant be- 
cause of ex-Secretary of ‘War Proctor be- 
ing there as a guest of Major McKinley. 
No conference will be held with the view 
of grooming ex-Secretary Proctor as a sec- 
ond choice of the McKinley wing in «ase 
of Reed declining the Vice Presidential 
nomination, . s 

“First and last, we are not picking any 
running mate for McKinley. That is a job 
that we are willing to leave to the St. 
Louis. Convention. I am not losing any 
sleep over the matter, as I have my hands 
full looking after the McKinley end of the 
campaign.” 


Says It Looks Like McKinley. 


Isaac M. Potter, member of the Repub- 
lican National Committee for Rhode Island, 
is at the Waldorf Hotel, on his way to the 
St. Louis Convention. He said yesterday: 

“ Our people, as you know, are for Reed, 
but it looks like McKinley.” 

Mr. Potter said he expected a harmonious 
convention. The silver people, he said, 
would have to make themselves heard to 
please their constituents, but that was all 
there would be to the money discussion. 

“McKinley is all right on that issue,” he 
said, “and his enemies as well as his 
friends know it. I expect he will be nomi- 
nated on the first ballot. At least it looks 
that way.” 

He expressed the opinion that the tariff 
would play a part also in the campaign, 
and that Major McKinley’s election would 
be the signal for another change in the 
tariff along McKinley lines. ' 

Speaking of the National Democracy, he 
Bs +3 “Party ties are pretty strong in the 
Democratic Party. There is talk of a split 
on the silver issue, but I'm not so sure 
there will be one.” 





Caught a Runaway Horse. 


A runaway horse attached to a delivery 
wagon was cleverly caught yesterday morn- 
ing at Twenty-fifth Street and Second Ave- 
nue by Policeman Charles J. Coyle of the 
Old Slip Station. The horse started to 
run from the wholesale liquor store of M. 
Kohler & Co., 204 Hast Twenty-sixth 
Street, his driver, John Morlatt, being in- 
side the store at the time. He rushed 
toward Second Avenue at a furious ce, 
endangering the lives of many children 
in the street. Turning into Second Ave- 
nue, the animal ran into a carr be- 
longing to Dr. A. stom 7 of 66 Second 
Avenue and wrecked it. e also ran into 
a horse broke one of its legs. Coyle, 
who was ing, jumped into the street 

ught the runaway by the e. He 
fifty feet, but ‘succeed- 








was d nearly 
, & stopping the horse. 
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“After the conventions.” This is the 
time now fixed when business is to enjoy 
@ general revival: It needs it. The record 
of bank clearings shows a steady decline 
in the trade of the country. The record 
of the Government income shows one of 
the effects of it. The unhappy commission 
broker, who is not making money enough 
to pay clerk hire, may console himself with 
the reflection that about nine out of ten 
of his fellow-citizens are in the same case 
as himself. The Government revenues are 
ag telling in their way as the bank clear- 
ings. Income from internal revenue has not 
materially varied, one month with another, 
since January; which might indicate that 
the consumption of whisky and tobacco has 
remained pretty steady; but the tell-tale 
customs returns, show how things are run- 
ning. - In January they were over $17,000,- 
000 for the month. In May they were less 
than $11,000,000,—-a drop of about 83 per 
cent. The schedule of duties being the 
Same, this decline represents diminished 
trade. In so far as it represents National 
economy, it is good; only; national economy 
is never voluntary. It is always forced. 
Something had to be given up and the giv- 
ing up was ‘done in the department of im- 
ported-articles; wherein figure tea, coffee, 
and sugar as well dry goods. But the re- 
ceipts from internal revenue have scarcely 
varied. What may be inferred from this? 
It looks as if we should have to believe that 
as duller trade forced the cutting down of 
domestic expenses, the economies were 
made in the wife and children’s department, 
while the head of the household took his 
drink and smoke as usual. The conclusion 
is not an agreeable one, but it accords 
with experience. 

What little speculation there is in the 
market runs to a few stocks, Sugar being 
the most prominent. It has been for weeks 
kept jigging backwards and forwards be- 
tween about 121 to 126. When it got near 
the former figure buying orders in large vol- 
ume appeared; when it was run up near 


the latter, the stock was for sale in just 


as large volume, and the price went back 
again. Yesterday it was closed up sharp 
at 12444, and twice during the week it had 
broken 122. The declaration of the quar- 
terly dividend is about due, but it is not 
likely to be declared before Congress ad- 
journs—an event said to be sure for not 
later than Thursday next: at the farthest, 
As it has been much talked of that Sugar 
is to lead an advance of the whole market 
as soon as Congress is ovt of the way, we 
Shall soon have an opportunity to see how 

far these predictions prove true. A divi- 
dend hag been declared by the Denver and 
Rio Grande Company, and if speculation 
were not so dead, the declaration should 
have been good for an advance of the 
stock to at least 50; but as it is, the price 
rose two or three fractions to 4914, and then 
the trading stopped.* Yet the company 
makes an excellent report of earnings; and 
it may be remarked that the State of 
Colorado, from which come the loudest cries 
about the ruin wrought by the gold stand- 
ard, must be doing pretty well these days, 
or the Denver Company could not have 
resumed dividends or be making the earn- 
ings it is; nor could the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company be forging ahead in the same 
way. These two concerns are typical cor- 
porations in their way. Both suffered 
severely when the silver mining industry 
had a temporary collapse on the closing 
of the India mints; both are now getting 
back to their best stage of former earn- 
ings. This could not be unless general 
business in the State had had a great re- 
covery. It has had this—and, strange to 
say, it did not wait for the reopening of the 
India mints, the adoption of free coinage, 
nor the crushing of the Eastern gold bugs; 
things the Colorado people are still insist- 
ing are necessary to save them and the 
world at large from destruction. 

We have had two annual reports present- 
ed during the week which are very inter- 
esting—by the Northwest for the year end- 
ing May 3list; by the Rock Island for the 
year ending March 3lst. The former shows 
an increase in gross earnings from $28,000,- 
000 to over $33,000,000; while the gross earn- 
ings of the latter remained practically the 
same, $17,420,000 in one year and $17,359,- 
000 the other. The Northwest had the big- 
gest year in its history, gross and net; 
while the gross of the Rock Island both 
in 1893 and 1894 was over $20,000,000. The 
differences shown by these two companies 
in their respective annual exhibits, indi- 
cates that if the volume of crops in a 
company’s territory be very large, it will 
make plenty of money even though the 
market prices of the product be low as 
they are now and the freight rates be at 
aminimum. Corn and wheat have been very 
low for nearly two years; but the St. Paul 
road (which will make its preliminary re- 
port next month,) and the Northwest, have 
both made immense advances in earnings, 
because last season’s crops in their terri- 
tory were among the largest ever raised; 
this extraordinary yield following a season 
of partial failure. In the Rock Island’s 
territory, there was no such general large 
yield. There was a shortage in wheat and 
a decided shortage in cotton, which would 
affect its Texas lines. The yield of corn 
was very large; but it so happened that a 
sort of craze for speculating in this cereal 
struck the Western speculators, which took 
the form of cribbing it to hold for higher 
prices. This has largely withheld it from 
the market, and consequently from move- 
ment over the company’s lines. 

Experience .shows that when grain is 
eribbed, or otherwise withheld on this 
scale, it does not come forward again in 
sudden and large volume. It dribbles out 
over a period from one to two years; and in 
the cage under consideration, a very large 
proportion of the corn will eventually come 
forward in. the shape of fat cattle. While, 
therefore, the Rock Island Road in its 
fiscal year just closed did not get the ben- 
efit of such a forward movement of the 
grain as it might have had; yet the fact 
that the corn was grown and gathered, and 
is still there in bulk, is a sort of insurance 
fund for earnings the current year. In re- 
spect to the cotton crop, the case is differ- 
ent. All roads drawing traffic from the 
cotton growing territory of the Southwest 
lost more or less because of the short crop. 
The measure of losses was the percentage 
that cotton bore to their total freight ton- 
nage. This’ year these same roads are 
promised one of the greatest cotton crops 
ever grown in the country, if not the grear- 


est. 





In Jail for Giving a Worthless Check. 


Edward €. Du Barry, a clerk twenty- 
eight years old, of 598 Mott Avenue, was 
arrested last evening by Detective Maguire 
of the Thirtieth Street Station, on the 
charge of having swindled the Hotel Met- 
ropole out of $25 by means of a bogus 
check drawn on the Standard National 
Bank of New-York. 

Parker Bruzie, Cashier of the Metropole, 
said that Du Barry had represented himself 
as aman of wealth and gotten him to cash 
the check in December last. The check 
was returned from the bank with the in- 


formation that Du Barry had closed his 
account there a month previously, He did 
not give bail and was locked up, 





YESTERDAY’S FIRES. 


(From 12 o’clock Friday night to 12 o'clock Sat- 
urday night.) 

—3:25 A. M.—309 West Broadway; 
Morris; no damage. 

—8:35 A. M.—25 William Street; damage tri- 
ng A. M.—312 East Fourteenth Street; Felicie 
Muhlbauer; e, , 

2 East Eleventh Street; John En- 


P. M.—225 
gelsohn; damage, $10. 

M East One Hundredth Street; 
sumee Nocera damage, $25 : 


Johnson 


2:55 P. M.— 
e : 
3 M.—109 Duane Street; Charles Blohm, 
butter and e ; damage, $500. 
—7:55 P. M.—175 Stanton Street; Lewis Cohen, 
tenement; sl 
Third Avenue; Charles 


—8: P. Sa 
swindle, grocer; damage, §20. 


] NO WHALES 


LIKE THE OLD WHALES 


A Veteran Whaler Tells What He Has 
Seen and Done. 


From The Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald. 

“ There will never be as large whales.in 
the ocean as there were thirty years ago,” 
says Capt. Reynolds of the water works, 
and while it is the proper thing for a 
man to affirm that ‘‘there never will be 
any days like the old days,” yet in this 
case the Captain had the burden of proof 
on his aide, 

“Why will there never be? Because the 
big ones ave all been killed off and 
whalers will not let the young ones alone 
long enough to allow them to grow up. 
Supposs Knowles, the California whaler, 
hears that he can make $80,000 or $40,000 
in a couple of months by sending one of 
his ships up north. He will send it, of 
course, ‘ 

“The days of sperm whaling are prac- 
tically over. Thirty years ago it was not 
unusual to kill a whale which would give 
300 barrels of oil, but now a 100-barrel 
whale is counted a large one.” 

How does the whaling now compare 
bt ,what it was a quarter of a century 

“There are not more than one-third of 
the boats now that there were then. When 
mineral oil was discovered it took the 
place of sperm because it was, and still 
18, SO much cheaper, There always will 
be a certain demand for the latter on ac- 
count of its excellent qualities, but the 
demand will not be great. Still a man 
can make a living at sperm whaling—a liv- 
ing but not a fortune, as he could a few 
years ago. 

“The only money that can be made in 
this line now is in‘ bowhead’ and ‘right’ 
whales. The former are found in the ice 
of the arctic seas, the latter in the cold 
water between the ice and the warm water 
in which the sperm are found. These are 
killed for the bone, and there will be a 
demand for them until a substitute can be 
found for whalebone. The Government has 
been trying to find one for years, but never 
has succeeded. In the meantime the price 
of whalebone has gone up from 25 cents to 
$6 a pound,” 

‘How much bone will a whale furnish?” 

“T have seen a whale that was worth 
330,000, but an ordinary one will give only 
about 2,000 pounds. I have seen them when 
they gave 6,000 or 7,000 pounds, Whales 
are growing smaller year by year and sever 
will be as large as they formerly were un- 
less there is a substitute for whalebone 
found. Sperm are increasing during the 
last few years. 

“But the whaling business isn’t what it 
used to be. Few new boats are being built 
for that purpose, and those which have 
been built are going to pieces at the rate 
of tive a year. One year thirty-three were 
crushed by the ice in one fleet, and another 
year thirteen were wrecked 

“There are a good many whales up in 
the Russian waters, but that Government 
will not allow us to kill them, and the 
Russians are no whalers. The Yankee is 
the best whaler in the world, and the 
Scotchmen come next to him. Of course 
we could go up into Russian waters, but 
the Government will not allow a whale to 
be killed within fifteen miles of land{ and 
it is along shore that they are found. 

‘Whales travel around the world.. They 
go around the Cape Horn, stopping at teed- 
ing places such as the Falkland Islands. 
Sperm whalers have been the best explorers 
the world has ever had, and they have 
found out more about the islands of the 
Southern seas than any other people.’ 

The Captain followed the sea for thirty 
years, and many a time now his heart wan- 
ders off toward the Arctic Ocean, and he 
wishes that he could go back among the 
ice floes fof one more exciting vovage. 
How many wrecks he has been in he did 
not say, but his description of one nortn 
of Point Barrow was enough to satisfy a 
common man. This occurred July 8, 188, 
when he was out on a whaling expedition 
in the White Star. There is a reef about 
pe miles out from the mainland, which 
makes a good landing place for icebergs. 

The ship had been in a snowstorm for 
weeks, drifting with the current, stuck in 
a pack of ice. The icebergs lodged on this 
reef were 100 feet high. The floe shut the 
ship in and ground it to pieces against the 
icebergs. The water just outside the reef 
was 300 feet deep. 

There were forty-six men on board, six 
of whom had been rescued from another 
wreck, They saved forty pounds of bread 
each, and some extra footgear and started 
to hunt land on foot. 

**How did you feel when the ship went 
to pieces?’’ was asked of the Captain. 

‘That was a place to test men,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘Some were full of courage and 
as contented as if on board ship. Others 
wanted to lie down and die. They said: 
‘What is the use of dragging a load across 
the ice only to die in the end?’ If the rest 
had allowed them to do as they wished, 
not one of us would ever have seen land. 
3ut we held together and dragged a heavy 
boat-across the ice until we came to open 
water. After five days of tramping we 
landed on Point Barrow, eight miles from 
the northernmost part of the continent, 
and within a mile of Capt. Ray’s camp. He 
gave us such assistance as we needed, but 
that was not very much, as we could kill 
all we required for food. By the 3d of Au- 
gust the last man had been taken off by 
whalers. Not one of the forty-six men was 
lost.”’ 


COMING EVENTS. 





—Meeting New-York LBi-Metallic Association, at 
20 East Fourteenth Street. to-morrow at 8 P. M. 
Debate on silver questi ty E. Dllery Ancerson, 
Henry Nichols, T. B, Wakeman, and Prof. Edwin 
V. Wright. Singing by John W. Mutchinson. 

—Sketch Club of New-York, 3 East Fourteenth 
Street, Fifth Avenue, exhibition June 8 to 13: 
open to the public from 2 to 10 P, M., except 
Saturday from 2 to 6 P. M. 

~—Memorial services at the grave of the Rev 
Joseph Fransioli at Holy Cross Cemetery to» 
day, by the St. Peter’s Catholic Library Asscciae 
tion, 

—A dinner will be given to 
Waldo at the Knickerbocker lub, 
Tuesday, by his Republican friends. 

—Kings County Democratic Assembly District 
conventions for electing delegates to the state 
Convention, to-morrow night. 

—Architectural League of New-York, monthly 
meeting June 11 at 8 o’clock in the Architeccurai 
Rooms of Columbia College. 

—Commencement Exercises of the Packer In- 
stitute, Brocklyn, to-morrow night. 


Assembiy:ran 
Brooklyn, 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Where to Find Good Ligqgors. 
Any place where Carl H. Schultz’s Minersa 
Waters are sold. Good liquors and good waters 
always go together. 


After a sleepless night, try an 8. G, 
cocktail made with Dr. Siegert’s Angostura 
Bitters, the celebrated nervine and invigorator. 


E. & W, 


BE. & W. ARAPAHOE, BE. & W. 








Dinbpp. 


CLARK.—On Saturday, the 6th inst., James H. 
Clark, in the 8lst year of his age, 

Funeral services at his late residence, 35 
Townsend Av., Clifton, 8. I, on Tuesday, June 
9, at 2:15 P. a 

COCKROFT.—On Saturday, June 6, 1896, Corl 
nelia Harsen Varian, daughter of the late James 
Cockroft, M. D., of New-York City. 

Notice of funeral hereafter. 
CORBIN.—At Newport, N. H., 
Austin Corbin, aged 68 years. 
Notice of funeral hereafter, 
DAVIS.—On Saturday, June 6, Amelia Whiting, 
wife of John H. Davis and daughter of the late 

Augustus and Sarah Swan Whiting, 

Funeral services will be held at her late resi- 
dence, No, 24 Washington Square North, on 
Monday afternoon, June 8, at 6 o’clock. Inter- 
ment at Newport. 

LOWREY.—On Thursday, June 4, 1896, Deborah 
P., widow of Joseph 5. Lowrey and daughter of 
the late Girardus Wood of Geneva, N. Y 

Funeral services at her late residence, 
West 88th St., on Monday, June 8, at 
o'clock A. M. 

NIVEN.—At Paris, on Thursday morning, June 
Maria Louisa Niven, widow of the late Rober 
J. Niven and daughter of Commodore Vander- 
hilt. 

PARKS.—At Baptist Home, on Saturday, June & 
1896, George Parks, aged 84 years. 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend the 
funeral services at the Baptist Home, East 
68th St., near Park Av., on Monday, June 8, 
at 10:30 A. M. 

TAYLOR.—Suddenly, on Wednesday, June 3, at 
his residence, Oakland, Cal., Chauncey Taylor, 
formerly of Westport, Conn. 

TOWNSEND.—At Newton, Mass., on Sunday, 
May 81, Blizabeth Cornell, widow of Charies 
A. Townsend of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Funeral at Grace Church, Newton, on Tues- 
day, June 2. Interment in Greenwood Ceme- 
tery on Wednesday, June 3, at 5 P. M. 

WESTERVELT.—Suddenly, at his Summer home, 
Glendola, on June 4, 1896, Daniel D. Wester- 
velt, aged 68. 

Services will be held at the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, Monday morning at 10 o'clock. 


BF RE SNP CERETE SERIO 
fHE KENSICO CEMETERY.—Located on the 


Harlem Railroad, forty-eight minutes’ ride from 
the Grand Central Depot. Office. 16 Bast 42d St. 


June 4, 1896, 


23 
9:30. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





PREPARE TO EXCLUDE THE FLIES.—Largest 

steck in the world of screens, screen wire, 
sereen doors, and fixtures. ROEBUCK'S, 172 Ful- 
ton St, N. ¥.; 14th St. #hd Hamilton Av., Brook- 
lyn. Custom screens made to order in any wood. 


TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 
1,269 Broadway. . 82d Stree. 
Open daily from A M WIP. Me 
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FIGHTING A GREAT RIVER 


OLD AND NEW METHODS OF PRO- 
| TEOTING THE MISSISSIPP!’S BANKS. 





Enormous Mattresses, Acres in Extent, 
Resist the Force of the Water 
and Keep It from Undermining 
and Wearing Away the Friable 
Alluvial Soil—Costly Experiments 
Out of Which Has Developed an 
Almost Perfect System. 


" “Bank Revetment on the Mississippi 
River” is the title of an article by H. St. 
LL. Coppée which appears in the current 
mumber of The Engineering Magazine, In 
it Mr, Coppée discusses this important topic 
With a knowledge obviously derived from 
practical familiarity with it, and by the 
aid of an interesting series of photographs 
throws much light on a matter on which 
the prosperity and almost the life of several 
million people is dependent. The accom- 
panying pictures, showing the most typical 
phases of the revetment process are re- 
productions from these photographs. 

The Mississippi (writes Mr. Coppée) is 
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1 ft of water, 

he y ment work, which was 

urely for the protection o 

rs and not for the generss 

ment of navigation, consisted of :p: 
en in pairs 6 feet apart alo the bank, to 
which were fastened, by big iron rings, 
light mattresses made of fish pole cane 
sewed together by weaving wires and yarn 
under and over them. These small mats 
were fastened together, forming sections 

24 feet, and then sunk with iron 
weights. They were of little permanent 
value. Another early revetment at Delta 
Point, opposite Vicksburg, consisted ot 
mattresses built of willow brush and laid 
in cross layers, with top and bottom grill- 
age of poles fastened together with hard- 
wood pins and wire. These mats were 50 
feet wide, 150 feet long, and 2 feet thick. 
When finished, they were launched into the 
river and sunk with the long axis normal 
to the bank by throwing stone on them 
from small barges. One of these mats 
could be made and sunk in one day, with 
the untrained labor then employed. A mod- 
ification replaced the grillage of poles and 
the connecting pins by a wire netting, form- 
ing a very compact and strong revetment, 
some of which lasts to the present ay. 
The work thus far deserfbed is submerged; 
it was placed in the low-water seascn, 
and, after being sunk, remained constant- 
ly under water. 

It was at first supposed that protection 
below the low-water line would secure the 
upper eed ages: but it was found that the 
upper bank quickly washed down, and in 
many places the mats were flanked by the 
current. In order to prevent this the up- 
per portion of the bank was graded, and on 
the slope was placed a shore mat of grill- 
age and brush, bound by hickory pins and 
wire, covered with rock, and connected at 
the water line with the sub-aquevus work. 
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Constructing Fascine Mat on Mattress Ways. 





from Cairo to the Gulf purely an alluvial 
stream, flowing through a low-lying land 
gubject to overflow. Its numerous bends 
have no uniformity of radius or depth, 
each; with its accompanying bar on the 
convex shore, terminating in a shoal, where 
tthe curve is reversed, and the water cuts 
through the continuous chain of sand. The 
banks are formed of sand and clay of vary- 
ing thickness. During the high stages the 
wate: scours the bank on the concave siae 
in the ‘bends, depositing the material thus 
obtained on the bar. At low water the 
reverse is the case to a great extent; the 
bar is scoured, and the caving in the bend 
is materially reduced. 

There are, generally speaking, two meth- 
ods for the improvement of alluvial streams 
—canalization and regulation. The former, 
owing to the greater cost and difficulty of 
obtaining permanent foundations for locks 
and dams, is rarely resorted to, though in 
latter years the use of concrete has en- 
larged its field of possibilities. Regulation 
includes two distinctive features in streams 
subject to overfiow—the improvement of 
the high-water channel and the improve- 
ment of the low or medium stage channel. 
In general American practice, the former 
consists in the construction of levees and 
high-water cross dikes; the latter in re- 
vetment and spurs for bank protection, 
permeable dams, and training walls, sills, 
und dredging. 

The great discharge of the Lower Mis- 
sissippi, the excessive oscillation of its 
water surface from high to low gauge, 
the vast destructive energy expended in 
its flow, and the crumbling nature of its 
banks, make the problem of its regulation 
or improvement a very difficult one. The 
earliest work of improvement consisted 
in the construction of dikes or levees to 
keep the flood water from town and planta- 
tion, the first of these being built at New- 
Orleans in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. It was from four to six feet high, 
with a crown of eighteen feet, which was 
used as a roadway, and was constructed 
of earth taken from the surface of the 
ground near by. From year to year this 
artificial bank has been extended. Isolated 
levees inclosing plantations and villages 
Ihave been joined to it, until there has been 
developed, little by little, the great levee 
system that will soon extend from Cairo % 
the Gulf, protecting nearly 30,000 square 
miles of rich lands in Missouri, Arkansas, 


. Mississippi, and Louisiana, and guiding 
the floods in a permanent high-water chan- 
neil to the sea. 

With the exception of constant additions 
to the levee lines and some tentative dredg- 
ing operations at the mouth, no important 
work was undertaken until the question of 
permanent improvement of the passes was 

tated, culminating in the construction 
of the mattress and concrete jetties by 
James B. Eads. These structures were 
built for the purpose of forming new or 
artificial banks, rather than for the pro- 
tection of those existing, and need not be 
considered here, nor can space be given to 
improvements by cut-offs and outlets for 
relief at high water. 

The plan adopted for the Mississippi has 
been as follows: First, to control the flood 

y levees; second, to contract to a normal 
width the wide reaches by permeable dikes; 

BE. gence the banks from caving, 

@ them permanent by revet- 

; fourth, to reduce the bars at low 
water by dredging. 


b 
The 





purpose of revetment is to prevent 


the duty of revetments was ma- 
terially extended; instead of protecting 
harb fronts in limited spaces, they were 
employed to retain the bank in long and 
difficult reaches. To meet these new con- 
ditions an entire change in construction 
was necessary. The woven mat was adopt- 
ed, and continued to be the standard for 
any years, and many localities were per- 
manently and successfully protected by it. 
It was constructed by first building on 
floating ways a rigid head of poles, to 
which weaving poles were fastened at right 
angles. On these weaving poles, extended 
to the full length of the mat, was woven 
willow brush. A grillage of poles was fas- 
tened to the top, and, after being secured 
to the bank and mooring barge. the mat, 
400 feet long by 150 feet wide, was sunk 
by means of rock thrown from barges. 
After sinking the mat the upper portion 
of the bank was graded by the hydraulic 
method, a large duplex compound pump, 
with a capacity of 2,000 gallons per min- 
ute, giving a water pressure of 160 pounds. 
The hose from the pump terminated in a 
14-inch nozzle, from which the water was 
directed against the bank, reducing it to 
the required grade. The excavation of one 


work, 





cubic yard of earth took a fraction less 
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In the later work the 


@ pavement of rock an 
laid, instead of the willow 
ore mat, ich is destroyed by natural 
decay in about three years. 
There isa marked difference in the kinds 
of revetment that have proved successful 
in the river above the mouth of Red River 
and below, due to the fact that, below, the 
slope and width are less and the average 
depth greater; no obstructive bars or cross- 
ings occur, the caving is comparatively 
slight, and the range from high to low 
water at New-Orleans is but one-third that 
at the mouth of the Arkansas. The ve- 
locity of the current at low water is very 
slight, and the radii of bends are much 
greater as a rule. Interrupted revetment 
and dikes can be used in the lower river 
with much better results, and much weaker 
and lighter structures can be made effect- 


ive. 

It is in the vicinity of New-Orleans that 
the first submerged crib dikes were placed 
as a protection to the city front. ‘They 
were placed at intervals of about 500 feet, 
on foundation mattresses at first woven, 
afterward of the pin and frame type. The 
cribs were made of sawed timber frames, 
connected by long iron bolts and wooden 
posts fastened with wooden pins, between 
which and forming the body of the crib 
was placed willow brush, pockets being 
left in the construction im which to place 
the rock for sinking. The mattress re- 
quired about seven pounds of rock for each 
square foot of surface, the cribs about 
seven pounds for each cubic foot of struct- 
ure. he cost averaged about $7.60 per 
square foot for mattress, and cents for 
crib per cubic foot. In the upper river the 
crib work is carried to the top of the bank 
by framed structures similar to the sub- 
merged portion; in the lower river, by an 
earthen levee paved with rock. 

Chief among the difficulties to be con- 
tended with in the work are the drift and 
snags. As the bank caves in the wooded 
reaches, it carries into the water large 
trees that for a long time remain upright 
in the river, forming snags over which 
it is impossible to sink mattresses. ° These 
are removed by powerful snag boats ana 
explosives manipulated by divers. 

When a partially constructed mattress, 
say 300 feet wide and 800 feet long, is in 
the water at the time of a rapid rise, much 
drift will accumulate at the upper side of 
the mooring barges, necessitating the use 
of great numbers of mooring cables. Some- 
times the pressure become so excessive 
that it is impossible to contend with it, 
and the mattress is torn from its moorings. 
The pressure in a current 8 feet per sec- 
ond against a mat head extending 300 feet 
out into the river with drift lodged under 
it to a depth of 15 feet is very difficult to 
counteract. 

In the foregoing description of bank pro- 
tection two distinctive types of construc- 
tion have been noted—continuous revet- 
ment and submerged spurs. The former 
offers little resistance to the flow of water, 
but the latter cause reverse flow and the 
checking of the current, thus producing 
a deposit in the unprotected intervals when 
effectual. In bends of great radius, light 
currents, and strong bank material 
the spurs have proved beneficial and per- 
manent, placed at intervals of about 500 
feet; but in abrupt bends, in light soils, 
even at reduced distances, they are unsat- 
isfactory. Unlike the continuous revet- 
ment, they obstruct the inshore channel, 
offering resistance to flow and changing 
the mechanical forces of the river from 
potentiality to active work, which,» if 
strong enough, means destruction of the 
structure or the bank beneath it. In some 
localities In the upper river they have been 
destroyed, or have sunk into pockets formed 
by the current, and the unprotected spaces 
have been attacked, necessitating the ap- 
plication of continuous revetment. 


The early mats cost, per square 

The stardard-woven mats, per square 

The frame mats, New-Orleans, per square... 

The fascine mats, New-Orleans, per square. 

Brush shore revetment, New-Orleans, per 
square 

Pavement, per square 

Crib work of dikes, per cubic foot 

Saas with hydraulic grader, per cubic 
OE anccccccescccs ewccccccs eo cecccoses 


To build and sink a fascine mattress 300 
feet wide requires from 250 to men, and 
the average progress per day is about 150 
lineal feet. Of the finished cost, about 45 
per cent. represents labor and 55 peg cent. 
me terial. 

The results obtained by bank revetment 
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Sloping the Upper Bank with Hydraulic Grader. 
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JUDGIMEN 


has been pronounced on our goods, 
make and price. When a merchant is 
favored with duplicate orders, his joy 
is plainly pictured on-his face. Our 
enormous output—at least 1,400 Suits 
per week—is an illustration of the ap- 
preciation our work is earning. 

It is a bold bid for favor that we 
are making— 


ee 


for made-to-measure suit of West of 
England serges, tweeds, worsteds, etc., 
but our reward is already in sight. 


W. C. LOFTUS & -€0. 


Wholesale Woollen House and Mail 
Order Department, 38 Walker St. 


10 Branch Salesrooms in This City. 
Sun Building, Park Row and Nassau. 
(Open evenings.) @ 
47 and 49 Beaver St. 
Arcade Building, 71 Broadway. 
Equitable Bldg.,120 Broadway (7th floor.) 


Postal Telegraph Building, 253 Broad- 
way (6th floor.) , 


579 Broadway, bet. Prince and Hous- 
ton. (Open evenings.) 
1,191 Broadway, near 28th St. 
(Open evenings.) ' 
125th 8t. & Lex. Ave. (Open evenings.) 
Tailor Shops, 41 and 43 Lispenard St. 


Send for Samples and Self-Measure- 
ment Blanks. . 


Clothes kept in repair—no charge. 
48 Wood S&t., London, England. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALES. 





Cooks. 


COOK.—Lady going to Europe desires position for 
her first-class cook, whom she can highly rec- 
ommend to be thoroughly competent to take entire 
charge of kitchen and marketing. M. B., 
Box 8314 Times, Up Town. 
COOK.—By thoroughly good family cook; wages, 
; understands her business; country pre- 
ferred; best references. Call, after 11 A. M., at 
26 West 32d St., present employer’s. 


COOK—CHAMBERMAID.—A lady would like to 

procure a place for her cook and a chamber- 
maid, whom she can’ greatly recommend. 11 
North Washington Square. 


COOK.-xA lady would like to find situation for 

her cook; can be well recommended. Call Sat- 
urday and Monday, present employer’s, 9 to 1, 
215 West 79th St. 


COOK.—By an experienced cook in private fam- 
ily; understands cooking in all its branches; 

— reference; country preferred. 1,535 2d 
v. 

COOK.—By first-class French cook in private 
family; understands French and American cook- 
ing and pastry; od baker; best city reference. 
G. V., Box 252 es, Up Town. 

COOK.—By first-class French cook in private 
family; fully capable to take entire charge of 

nen: first-class reference. Cook, 162 West 























COOK.—By respectable woman as first-class cook 
in a private family; best reference from last 

place; city or country, 256 West 31st St.; ring 

Tighe’s bell. 

COOK.—By young girl as first-class cook in a 
private family; understands all kinds of cook- 

ing; best city reference. Call, Monday, at 909 6th 

Av., between 5lst and 52d Sts. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED=—MALES. 





r ti ci country 
on to ty or 
anne, 162 West 82d Bt. 
MAID.—A thoroughly reliable Swedish woman 
lity in many directions and an 
ks employment as maid or at- 
d lady; no objection to travel- 
ing; . first-class references. A. M.,. Box 3828 
Times, Up Town. — 
MAID.—By an educated Hanoverian as young 
lady’s maid, or to children; city or country; 
speaks English; well recommended. Shoe store, 
101~East 78th St. ae 
MAID.—By a refined French girl as maid or 
hurse with family traveling this Summer; good 
seamstress, packer, sailor; t-class references. 
$26 East 31st St. 
MAID and SEAMSTRESS.—By a young French 
girl as maid and seamstress to young ladies or 
do light chamberwork; good references. L. D., 
26 East 42d St. 
MAID.—By a Parisian girl in private ey as 
maid and dressmaker; nd objection ta 
traveling or country. French, V. D., 222 West 
35th St.; first bell. 
MAID.—By a competent French maid; hairdress- 
er and 6 Ne OR, willing and obliging; refer- 


























ences... M. P. West 80th St. 
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MAID and NURSE.—By French girl for grow- 
ing children; good sewer; good references, 18 

Washington Square. 

MAID.—By French maid and seamstress for 
young lady or grown children; city or travel- 

ing; good reference. C, K., 270 West 38th St. 

MAID, &c.—By a French maid and seamstress; 
had charge of children for years; recommended 

by present employer. 822 Madison Av. 


Laundresses, 


LAUNDRESS.—By first-class laundress; will give 
satisfaction with shifts and table linen; private 
family preferred; Msonal references; city or 
country. 316 East 60th St. 
LAUNDRESS.—First-dlass; wishes work b 
day in private family; best reference 
dress, 1,334 3d Av., advertisement o 
76th St. 
LAUNDRESS.—By a respectable woman as com- 
petent Jaundress in‘a private family; city_or 
country; nine years’ city reference. 6&., x 
327 Times, Up Town, 
LAUNDRESS—WAITRESS.—Lady going to Eu- 
rope wishes situations for her laundress and 
waitress, whom she can highly recommend. Call, 
Monday, at 14 West 37th St. 
LAUNDRESS.—By thorough laundress; first- 
class personal reference; city or country; pres- 
ent family. 316 East 60th St. 
LAUNDRESS.—First-class; in private family; 
city or country; best city reference. A., Box 
326 Times, Up Town. 
LAUNDRESS.—By young woman as first-class 
laundress; private family; best city reference. 
200 West 32d St. 
LAUNDRESS,-#By competent laundress in pri- 
vate family; six years’ reference from last em- 
ployer. Housekeeper, 117 Clinton St. 
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Nurses. 
NURSE.—By a young colored woman, single, as 
nurse to infant from birth or growing children; 
entire charge nights; understands bottle feeding 
and sterilizing; thoroughly experienced; city or 
country; city refgrence. L. A. H., 1,242 Broad- 
way. 
NURSE.—By ‘a competent young woman as 
first-class infant’s nurse; thoroughly ex- 
perienced in the care and feeding of infant from 
birth; good seamstress; best personal city ref- 
erence. 381 Madison Av. 


—~ LY 
NURSE.—By experienced and trustworthy Ger- 
man person for infant or older children; neat 
sewer; willing and obliging; best city reference. 
— Monday, 111 West 39th St., ring three 
mes. 


NURSE.—By a trained nurse to take entire 
charge of infant or invalid during Summer 
months; plain sewer; willing to be useful; small 
wages expected; references. Trained Nurse, 443 
Gold St., Brooklyn. 


NURSE, &c.—By North German as nurse to 
growing children, or as lady’s maid; good dress- 

maker; is willing to do light chamberwork; best 

references. 27 Washington Square. 

NURSE.—By young woman; experienced; under- 
stands sterilizing and care of sick babies; best 

ong repens. Call, Monday, 303 West 43d St. 
© cards. 


NURSE.—By a refined wilow as nurse to an 
elderly lady, and to sew; personal reference. 

S. K., 218 West 18th St. 

NURSE.—By a very competent French girl; no 
infant; meat sewer; best city reference. 162 

West 32d St. - 

NURSE.—By thoroughly experienced North Ger- 
man; fluent French; best city references. H. 

F., 341 West 30th St. 


NURSE.—By experienced French person, to baby 
or growing children; good seamstress; best city 
references. A. D., 121 West 29th St. 
NURSE.—Motherly nurse will accept engagement 
day or week; massage treatment; personal ref- 
erences. M., 144 West 62d St. 



































COOK.—By respectable colored woman as cook 
in private family; first-class references city or 
country. M., 1,227 Broadway. 


NURSE.—By young lady as French nurse; will- 
ing to help in chamberwork; personal refer- 
ence. 247 West 29th St.; ring L. C. bell. 





COOK.—A lady would like to secure a place for 
her thoroughly. reliable, competent cook. Call 
Monday, from 9 till 10:30 A. M., 29 West 49th St. 


NURSE.—By rerined and intelligent North Ger- 
man, With best reférences, as nurse; kind and 
obliging. H., Box 269 Times, Up Town. 





COOK.—By a first-class French woman; compe- 
tent; understands her business; private family; 
good city references. Amberry, 224 West 36th St. 
COOK.—By a first-class English cook in private 
family; good city reference. Brown, 2,313 2d 
v. 
COOK.—By woman; excellent cook, baker; coarse 
washing; city or country; city references. 405 
4th Av., second bell, 
COOK.—By young girl; 
obliging; best city references; 
$25. S. A., 753 6th Av. 











private family; willing, 
wages, $20 to 








Day’s Work. 


DAY’S WORK.—By respectable young woman, 

to go out by the day washing, ironing, or 
cleaning; first-class laundress. Mrs. Falls, 422 
West 53d St., third floor, east. 


DAY’S WORK.—By respectable colored woman: 
work by day; references. H. G., 503 or 491 

Columbus Av. 

DAY'S WORK.—By a respectable woman to wash 
and iron of do housecleaning. 237 East 45th 

St., third floor, back. 

















than one cubic yard of water and used | 
three pounds of coal. The height of bank | 
averaged about 30 feet. When the bank } 
was dressed, a revetment of two layers 
of brush, with pole grillage above and be- 
low, fastened with wire and spikes, was 
placed thereon and well covered with stone. 
This type of bank protection, with numer- 
ous modifications, has been used up to 
within a few years, and has proved in 
many places very successful. The size of 
the mattress was considerably increased, 
being as much as 2,000 feet long and 300 
feet wide. The thickness was also in- 
creased by overweaving and cross weaving, 
and the additions of loose brush under top 
erillage. Greater strength was obtained 
by the introduction of iron rods, longitudi- 
= Pas transverse cables, and hardwood 
heads. 


Notwithstanding the fact that additional 
strength and thickness had been given the 
woven mat, it was found that the water 
would scour the bank through the spaces 
between the willows, and, owing to its 
stiffness, the mat was often damaged at 
the outer edge, where thé action of the 
current was most violent. To prevent this 
and to obtain a structure both stronger 
and more pliable, the fascine form was 
tried, and proved so superior to the old 
mat that it has been adopted as the stand- 
ard, and bids fair to solve the problem of 
permanent protection at all points in all 
materials. 

The fascine mat is made with about the 
same dimensions as the larger woven mats, 





Finished Bank, with Pole Grillage and Stone Paving. 








the caving of the bank, and thus reduce 
the load of sediment that is constantly 
building the bar below; to maintain a nor- 
mal width in the bends; to protect valu- 
able property resting on the immediate 
shore; and to prevent outlets and cut-offs, 
and the resulting change in the position 
and flow of the river. 

The caving is of two kinds—that caused 
by abrasion and that caused by the com- 
bined action of seepage water and the un- 
dermining of the foot of the slope by the 
current, termed sloughing. The materials 
used for bank protection are principaliy 
live willows, poles of live cottonwood or 
willow, rock, spalls, spikes, galvanized wire; 
manila’ line and wire cables of varying 
sizes; iron rods, hardwood pins, shackles, 
clamps, &c. 

Though these structures are similar in 
form and construction to those employed 
on other rivers, their dimensions and the 

tions under which they are placed 

e vastly dissimilar. No revetment work 
in the world approaches the magnitude of 
that undertaken ongthe Mississippi. Here 
mattresses with a superficial a®ea of seven 
and eight acres are sunk to the bottom of 
the river in depths of 80 and 100 feet, and 

currents fro to 8 feet per second. 
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800 feet by 1,000 feet. 
the following manner: First, a large head 
of hardwood poles, 3 feet in diameter, is 
formed on the ways normal to the bank. 
To this head is fastened, at intervals of 8 
feet, a wire cable and a wire strand. Fas- 
cines about 11 inches in diameter made of 
bundles of willows are then placed parallel 
to and against the head, being forced well 
up to it and held in place by a turn of the 
wire strand and a clamp on the under 
cable. When ten feet (in length of mat) of 
the fascines have been placed, a second 
hardwood head is constructed, taking the 
place of fascine, and clamped in the same 
manner. These two heads form the head 
of the mattress, to which the mooring, 
and shackle Jines are attached, as we 
as the cables and wire strand. 

After the head is formed, the fascines 
are made and clamped into position so 
tightly that no spaces are left; indeed, the 
work ‘is so compact that it will gradually 
sink from accumulation of silt. Transverse 
cables are also used, strengthening the mat 
and connecting it at intervals with the 
bank. On the top of the mattress are 
laced longitudinal poles fastened every 5 
eet to the fascines with silicon bronze 
wire. ane Cee tion, th tress 


It is constructed in 
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vary so in different localities, under differ- 
ent conditions, that it is difficult to give 
an intelligent idea of what has been accom- 
plished as a whole. The early work has 
been to @ great extent experimental, and 
in some localities valueless. Most of the 
heavy work, put in after.the operations 
passed the experimental stage, still re- 
mains; and it is Mr. Coppée’s opinion that, 
with the later forms described, a total ex- 
penditure of less than $30 per lineal foot 
will secure a protectad bank which will 
withstand the wear and tear of the current 
and reduce the bar accretions, thus in- 


‘creasing the depth on the crossing and ef- 


fecting an improvement in the low-water 
navigation. 

A thorough and continuous revetment of 
the bank of the Mississippi, he says, ac- 
companied at first by the work of power- 
ful dredges on the bars at low water, and 
the perfection of the levee system, will 
give uninterrupted and deep-water naviga- 
fon. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALES. 


-_ 


Care of Ruases. 
CARE OF HOUSE.—By a Protestant woman to 
take care of house for the Summer; good 
cook; best of reference. C. M., Box 365 Times, 
Up Town. 











Chambermaids. 
CHAMBERMAID.—A lady breaking up house- 
keeping wishes a place for her chambermaid 
and waitress, Scotch Protestant girl, who is 
thoroughly competent and trustworthy; seventeen 
noo reference. Apply, Monday, 155 East 





CHAMBERMAID.—By young woman as cham- 
bermaid and seamstress; can do plain dress- 

making. Can be seen at present employer's until 

disengaged. 116 East 29th St. 

CHAMBERMAID and SEAMSTRESS.—A lady 
wishes situation for competent Protestant seam- 

stress and chambermaid; personal references 

from present employer. 48 \West Sist St. 





CHAMBERMAID.--By a French perscn es cham- 
a oe do sowie: willing to assist in 
aiting; country or city; good refe lf ° 
B., 929 3d Av., first floor. . a ee 
CHAMBERMAID.—By a Protestant girl as cham- 
bermaid and assist with washing; no objection 
to city or country. E. K., 1,162 Lexington Av. 
CHAMBERMAID.—By a competent person to do 
chamberwork and sewing or wait on lady; city 
reference. C., Box 372 Times, Up Town. 
CHAMBERMAID and WAITRESS.—By a re: pect- 
able girl as chambermaid and waitress; city or 
country. Call, Monday, 155 West Sth St. 
CHAMISERMAID.—By a French girl, latel - 
ed; as chambermaid or waitress in orivate =. 
ily. Mrs. Dubois, 115 West 28th St. 
CHAMBERMAID or NURSE.—By Norwegi 
girl; best references. 17 West 49th St. me eti 





























Companions, 


COMPANION.—By refined young girl as com- 
A peas to lady; good reference. 29 West 
t t. 





Dressmakers. 


DRESSMAKER.—By French dressmaker; compe- 

tent and reliable, learning with Worth; highest 
city references; by day or at home; street cos- 
tumes, fancy wrappers, and negligé made up 
nicely; fitting guaranteed; perfect art, elegance, 
and comfort; terms reasonable. 40 West 65th 
St., parlor floor. 


DRESSMAKER,.—By a competent fitter and de- 
signer of choice dressmaking will at present 
attend to any work at extremely moderate 
prices; inexpensive material daintily made; week 
or day; out of town; weekly preferred. Perfectly 
Reliable, Madison Av. and 42d St., paper store. 
DRESSMAKER.—By a competent French dress- 
maker as lady’s maid during Summer months; 
understands hairdressing; good packer; willing 
to travel; first-class references. Hortense, 266 
West 38th St. 
DRESSMAKER.—Wants more customers out by 
the day; can make children’s clothes; terms 
reasonable: city or country. Miss Flynn, 115 
West 62d St. 
DRESSMAKER.—A fashionable dressmaker would 
give part of her services for board and room; 
at watering eo preferred; best reference. Char- 
lotte, Box 52, 470 4th Av. 
DRESSMAKER.—By an experienced dressmaker, 
with best references; would go to the country 
of seashore for part of Summer. D., 157 East 
Sith St., Advertisement Office. 
DRESSMAKER.—French person, first-class cut- 
_ter and fitter, desires more engagements in 
private families. Louise Gauthier, 1,227 Broad- 
way. 
DRESSMAKER.—Fourteen years with Lord & 
Taylor and Rallings; stylish, perfect fitting 
dresses made as reasonably as by the day. Mrs. 
Ward Salzer, 108 East 27th St., mear 4th Av. 























NURSE.—By middle-aged widow as nurse to in- 
valid or child. 1,611 Bast End Av. 








Parlormaids. 
PARLORMAID.-—By a parlormaid, to assist with 
waiting or chamberwork; good refererce. Call 
Monday, 331 Madison Av. 








Seamstresses, 


SEAMSTRESS.—By competent seamstress; will 

attend to other light duties; to have a city 
home more a consideration than wages. Can be 
_ where employed for years, at 71 West 47th 





SEAMSTRESS.—By a competent seamstress and 

dressmaker; by week or month; best city 
reference; short distance in country preferred. 
165 West 19th St., second bell. 








Watlitresses. 
WAITRESS or CHAMBERMAID.—A lady would 
like to find a situation for her chambermaid or 
waitress: can be well recommended. Call Satur- 
day and Monday, present employer’s, 9 to 1, 215 
West 79th St. 
WAITRESS.—Lady wishes to place a thoroughly 
competent Protestant waitress; six years’ very 
best personal reference from present employer. 
48 West 5lst St. 
WAITRESS.—By first-class waitress in private 
family; no objection to short distance in 
country; best city reference. 420 West 55th St., 
third bell. 
WAITRESS—LAUNDRESS.—Lady going to Eu- 
rope wishes situations for her waitress and 
lauhdress, whom she can highly recommend. 
Apply, Monday, at 14 West 37th St. 


WAITRESS.—By experienced girl as waitress, 
or would do chamberwork and waiting; will- 
ing to go to the country. Apply, Monday and 
Tuesday, at present employer’s, 22 West 35th St. 


WAITRESS.—A lady giving up housekeeping 

would like to get a place for her waitress, 
whom she can highly recommend. 60 West 76th 
St., present employer’s. 


WAITRESS.—By a first-class, competent young 
woman; can carve; make all kinds of salads; 
also serving of wines; best city reference. 304 
6th Av., sixth bell. 
WAITRESS.—First-class; in private family; take 
charge of dining room; best city reference; 
coyntry preferred. Can be seen Monday at 92 
Lexington Av. 
WAITRESS.—A lady closing her house wishes 
to procure situation for her waitress. 44 West 
56th St., present employer’s. 
WAITRESS.—Protestant; as first-class waitress; 
city or country; in private family; best city 
reference. 219 East 96th St.; Kernst’s bell. 
WAITRESS.—By competent girl as first-class 
waitress and assist in chamberwork; best ref- 
erence. Call, on Monday. at 36 West 66th St. 



































DRESSMAKER.—By first-class dressmaker; go 
out by day; good cutter, fitter; go short dis- 
tance in country; worked fourteen years with one 
dressmaker. Dressmakcr, 134 West 46th St. 
DRESSMAKER.—By the day in private family, 
or dresses made at reasonable prices at home. 
Murray, 163 West. @th St. 
DRESSMAKER.—By an expert fitter and trim- 
formerly with Switzer; at home or by 
134 East 117th St. 
MME. AMELIE, 101 WEST 14TH ST., LATE 
with Redfern in London, Worth, Paris, desires 
more customerg at home or out; costumes from 
$5; evening waists, $2.50; bicycle suits, riding 
habits. 
THOROUGH CUTTER, FITTER, TRIMMER; 
artistic on fine work; country or city; by day or 
pome: — reference; work seen. Thorough, | 
v. : 




















Governesses. 
NURSERY GOVERNESS.—By experienced North 
German, with first-class references, with chil- 
Sa can teach kindergarten system. 16 East 
‘ . 








Housekeepers. 

HOUSEKEEPER.—To manage a iarge house- 

hold; fully experienced in all details; seven 
years’ reference from present engagement. Re- 
finement, Box 329 Times, Up Town. 
HOUSEKEEPER.—By’ a respectable woman to 

take charge of private house during Summer 
months; ten years’ best city references, M. D., 
Box 271 Times, Up Town. 








Cooks. 
COOK.--By young girl as cook. Can be seen at 
present employer's, Monday, at 52 West 50th 
St.; no cards. 
COOK.—By first-class family cook; best personal 
reference; wages, to . Call at present 
employer's, 26 West 32d St. 








Houseworkers. 
HOUSEWORK, &c.—By a competent girl to 
do general housework or chamberwork; best 
personal reference from present employer, where 
she can seen Monday morning. 952 Lexing- 
ton Av., near 70th St. 








COOK.—By a first-class Swedish cook; com- 
petent in all branches of cooking and baking; 
best references. M,, 226 East 30th St., janitor. 
COOK.—By a Protestant woman as first-class 
cook in private family; city or country; best 
of reference. M. C., Box 366 Times, Up Town. 
COOK.—By first-class French cook, in private 
f ly; good city reference. A. 8., Box 262 
Times, Up Town. 
COOK.—By a reliable colored woman as cook 
or to take care of house; city references. Hick, 
146 West 53d St.; ring twice. 
COOK.—By first-class South German cook; in 
private comet in the country for Summer. 
Mrs. L. Will, 231 East 56th St., third floor. 
K.—A lady wishes to secure a good situa- 
an". ea her cook; best reference. 20 East 


coo By Swedish girl; first-class; 


family. Cali, Monday’ at 5 West 80th Su 
COOK LAUNDRESS by youne gin; 
2 bell, 859 West doth St.” 























>. 
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Lady’s Maids. 
LADY'S MAID.—German; always resided in 
American families; good seamstress, hairdresser, 
and packer; understands the duties of a maid; 
country May to city reference. F., Box 870. 
Times, Up Town. fathead ast 
LADY’S MAID.—By French maid; first-class 
seamstress and dressmaker; accustomed to trav- 
eling; city or country for the Summer; home 
referred to high wages; first-class ‘erence. 
uise, Box 280 Times, Up Town. 
LADY’S MAID, &c.—By young 
lady; willing to assist with c 
plain sewing; best city reference. 
near 79th . care of Mrs. Meat. 
LADY’S MAID.—By North German as maid to 
or grown children; excellent dressmaker, 
hairdresser, ; eity reference. A. B., 
110 West idth St. 


LADY’S MAID.—Speaks both French and Ger- 
man; city references. M. L., Box 360 Times, Up 
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WAITRESS.—By first-class waitress, or as cham- 
bermaid and seamstvess; good reference, 228 
East 45th St. 
WAITRESS.—By English Protestant, or would 
go as parlormaid; thoroughly experienced; first- 
class family. Angie, Box 265 Times, Up Town. _ 
WAITRESS.—A lady wishes a situation for her 
waitress and parlormaid in ‘the country; six 
years’ reference. 49 West 5ist St. 
WAITRESS, &c.—Exceptionally good waitress; 
also efficient French maid; highly recommended 
by present empleyer. 822 Madison Av. 
WAITRESS.—By neat young girl as waitress for 
7 nn ae ord months in hotel. C. J., 53 West 
t. . 




















Miscellaneous, 
HOUSEMAID.-—-By thorough . housemaid; very 
best city reference from last place. S., Box 
263 Times, Up Town, 
JANITRESS.—By a young widow and mother as 
janitress;' no incumbrance; good reference. 
Mrs. Casement, 464 8th Av., rear. 
MANICURE.—Young lady wishes few private 
customers at her parlors or out; elite cnly. 
Miss Helen, 40 West 4th St.; open 9 to 8. 
MASSAGE.—By a masseuse graduate; will treat 
ladies at residence or at home. Miss Otth, 123 
Clinton Place, Room 6 
STENOGRAPHER.—By a young lady, good ap- 
pearance, just graduated in stenography, type- 
writing, mimiography, and telegraphy; sala 
moderate to begin. L. Hughes, 40 West 22d St. 














TO EUROPE.—By a young refined girl to go 
with lady to Europe for passage; reference. 
Norwegian, Box 806 Times, Up Town. 


man 
; tall, stylish, and respectable, 


Butlers. 

BUTLER.—Lady wishes to recommend superior 
Rg Sg 
e n 000! § , lee er . 
and every kind o teait ices, &c.; can take 
chef's place and full charge if desired; wedi wed 
economical. and manager; speaks thoroug 

English. B. Vatel, 126 West 50th St. - 


Grooms, ake 
G M.--Gentleman 4 to Europe June 

tf desires situation’ tare groom; early riser; 
rellable, competent, industrious; second Summer, 
My. Hughes, Room 914, 66 Beaver St. 


GROOM.—English; energetic; smart in stable; 
‘i strictly understands his business; 5 feet 6 








BUTLER and VALET.—With one or moré foot- 
men; experienced Englishman; excellent valet; 
age, 40; height, 6 feet; expert at silver, table 
decorating, &c.; two years’ personal reférence 
from last place. Butler, McKinley’s/box, 6th 
Av. 
BUTLER.—By an Austrian-German, age 422, 
with good references; city or country; would 
take a singie-handed piace; leaving through 
closing house for season; present employer can 
be seen. 11 North Washington Square. 
BUTLER, SINGLE-HANDED, or SECOND 
Man.—By. young Englishman; first-class refer- 
ences; thofoughly competent in all household du- 
ties; willing and obliging. H. S8., Box 373 Times, 
Up Town. 
BUTLER and VALET.—Gentleman recommends 
highly his servant, or as courier; has trajveled 
around the world; speaks English, French, Ger- 
man fluently; age 32. Wertheimer, 140 West 
33d St., Room 8 











; age, 22; personal city reference. Ed- 
wards, Bayville Post Office, L. I. , 
GROOM.—By young iman; understands the care 

of horses and harness well; first-class recom- 
_mendation. P. P., 122 West 54th St. 
GROOM.—Lately landed; understands cure of 

horses and harness; can milk; willing, oblig- 
ing. J. F., 208 East 46th St. 














Secord Men. 


SECOND or USEFUL MAN.—By young English- 
man as second or useful man; experienced; ex- 

cellent references; city or country. J. J., Box 

325 Times, Up Town. 

SECOND MAN or SINGLE-HANDED.—By young 
man; Scotch; thoroughly understands waiting, 

silver, &c. W. R., Box 371 Times, Up Town. 


SECOND MAN.—By young man; good valet; 
good appearance; age 23; best city reference. 
Robert Coles, 443 West 35th St., care of Graham. 














BUTLER.—Neat appearance; excellent hand on 
salads, silver; splendid order; presses gentle- 
man’s clothes; healthy; excellent recommenda- 
tions; willing, obliging; lady seen. James, Box 
268 Times, Up Town. 
BUTLER and ;, VALET—CHAMBERMAID or 
Nurse.—By an experienced French couple; will- 
ing and obliging; first-class city reference. Edou- 
ard, 135 West 20th St. ; 
BUTLER.—By good vaiet; Prenchman; speaks 
little English; good at decorating table; first- 
class fteferen¢es from Paris and city. Henri, 
Box 266 Times, Up Town. 
BUTLER and COOK.—By first-class butler and 
cook; hotel, Summer resort; best references; 
can be seen at last employer’s. L. W., Box 
264 Times, Up Town. 
’ BUTLER.—English; age 28; tall, neat, good ap- 
pearance; excellent hand on salads, silver, 
carving, and general work; very competent man; 
highly recommenged. J. B., 100 East 3lst St. 
BUTLER.—By a supcrior Frenchman; accom- 
plished Maitre d’Hotel; understands the real 
French cookings, pastry, fruit, water and cream 
ice, &c. B, Vatel, 126 West 50th St. 


BUTLER, &c.—By a butler or valet; city or 
country; competent in evéry respect; speaks 

English, French, and German fluently; first-class 

reference. John S., 211 West 36th St. 


BUTLER.—By Frenchman; first-class reference; 
thorough servant; willing and obliging; no ob- 

jection to go anywhere. R. G., 134 West 28th 

St., Room 

-BUTLER.—By a Frenchman as butler; well.rec- 
ommended by present employers; in private 

family; first-class city and country references. 

B., 14 West*10th St. 

BUTLER.—By a Frenchman having good refer- 
ence; knows his duties in all branches; strictly 

sober, willing, and obliging. E. L., Box 3800 

Times, Up Town. 

BUTLER and VALET.—By competent Swiss; 
single; willing to make himself generally use- 
ful; city or country; good references. Bucher, 

314 East 65th St. 

BUTLER.—By a Japanese butler; in private 
family or on yacht. Apply at present emiploy- 

er’s, on Monday, at 556 Madison Av. 

BUTLER—VALET—SECOND MAN.—By English- 
man; most satisfactory personal reference. fis 

Columbus Av., store. 

BUTLER.—Gentleman wishes to find position 
for his butler, whom he can highly recom- 
mend. 874 5th Av. 

BUTLER, or BUTLER and VALET.—By young 
Englishman; just disengaged; first-class refer- 

ences. F. Hewitt, 309 East 78th St. 





















































Chefs. ’ 
CHEF.—By a Frenchman; thoroughly compe- 
tent in every branch; five years with last 
employer. O. K., Box 355 Times, Up Town. 








Coachmen. 
COACHMAN.—Gentleman wishes to get perma- 
nent position for his coachman; country pre- 
ferred; middle-aged; stylish; experienced; city 
or country driver; keeps stables, carriages, har- 
ness, and houses in good order; faithful, sober, 
honest, industrious, polite habits, 85 South 
6th St., Brooklyn. 
COACHMAN.—A gentleman going 
wants situation for his coachman; has lived 
with him three years; strictly sober, honest, 
civil, obliging, and safe city family coachman; 
no objection to the country. 834 West 
72d St. 
COACHMAN.—By a sober, prompt, and reliable 
married man; thoroughly understands his busi- 
ness in all its branches; careful city driver; will 
be found willing and obliging; nine years’ refer- 
ences; last employer can be seen. T. R., in store, 
217 West 62d St. 
COACHMAN.—Gentleman giving up _ horses 
wishes to recommend to any gentieman his 
first-class coachman; thoroughly understands 
care of fine horses, carriages; willing and oblig- 
ing; married; no incumbrance; city or country. 31 
East 110th St 
COACHMAN.—By first-class man; thoroughly un- 
derstands his’ business; just disengaged on ac- 
count of family going to Europe; 16 years’ best 
references; last employer can be seen. P. G., 215 
East 35th St. 
COACHMAN. — Thoroughly understands care 
horses, carriages, harness; highest recommenda- 
tions; honest, sober, industrious, civil, trust- 
worthy; skillful driver; moderate expectations. 
Willing, 1,620 Broadway. Telephone 1619—8th. 





to Europe 














SECOND MAN.—By a young man as second man 
or useful man; understands his business; ref- 

erence. H. Me., 458 4th Av. 

SECOND MAN.—By single-handed second man 
or valet; age, 32; g references. Anxious, 

S77 8th Av., care Robinson. 











Usefal Men. 
USEFUL MAN—LAUNDRESS.—By colored mar- 
ried man; no incumbrances; man will make 
himself useful; is handy at anything around the 
house; wife is a good laundress and chamber~ 
maid or do cooking; city or country; personal 
reference. William Barnes, 846 7th Av., second 
floor. @ 
USEFUL MAN.—By young man in private fam- 
ily; understands housework; honest; temper- 
ate; references from present employer. W., 
252 Times, Up Town. 
USEFUL MAN.—In private family; would take a 
job in hotel in Summer; has best of personal 
references. Call or address, two days, H. M., 
268 West 53d St. 
USEFUL MAN.—By young man; employment of 
any kind on gentleman’s place; city or coun- 
try; best reference. Hill, 203 East 48th’ St. 
USEFUL MAN.—Temperate; understands horses; 
care of lawns; can milk; excellent references. 
M. L., Box 272 Times, Up Town. 





Ox 

















Valets. 


VALET.—To travel or otherwise; by an English- 
man; age 28; understands hunting, shooting, 
and fishing things; first-class city reference. 
G., Box 259 Times, Up Town. 
VALET.—By a young Englishman as _ valet; 
would like to travel; first-class city references. 
E., Box 349 Times, Up Town. 


VALET or SECOND MAN.—By Swede; Al city 
references, H. H., 286 3d Av. 














Waiters, 
WAITER—COOK.—By a competent colored couple 
just from the South; man as waiter or do 
driving or make himself useful; wife good cook, 
chambermaid, or laundress; city or country; 
oe city reference. J. W., Box 830 Times, Ug 
‘own. 7 





—— 
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Miscellaneous. 


ATTENDANT, COMPANION, or VALET.—By a 
competent young Frenchman; active, well .edu- 
cated, and neat; speaks English fluently; refer- 
ences will bear close investigation; just disen- 
gaged. V. M., Box 28, 1,242 Broadway. 
COOK—BUTLER.—By a French couple; wife 
first-class cook, husband competent butler; 
have good recommendations from last employers, 
French Couple, 152 West 25th St. 
COOK.—By French-American; middle-aged; first- 
class family, club, hotel, restaurant; city or 
country. Chef, 435 West 49th St., grocery store. 
FARMER, &c.—COOK.—By .man and wife in 
country; man as farmer and gardener; wife a 
first-class cook; no car fare paid. George Kull, 
877 6th Av. : 


MASSAGE and SWEDISH MOVEMENTS.—Gen- 

tleman,experienced,skillful, and certificated from 
leading institution in Sweden, desires employ- 
ment; speaks fluently English, French, Spanish, 
and Swedish; Summer resort preferrred. Skill- 
ful, Box 267 Times, Up Town. 

















MASSAGE.—By a German; 34; just arrived from 
California; strong, healthy; educated. Experi- 

enced, 397 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

NIGHT WATCHMAN.—Four and one-half years’ 
good reference. E. H. Mills, 409 Lexington Av. 

PHYSICIAN.—Age 30; six years Bellevue Hos- 
pital; trained nurse; expert masseur; desires 

care invalid; home or traveling; diplomas, certif- 

icates, licenses, and references submitted. L., 

Box 298 Times, Up_ Town. 

POLISHER.—By a French polisher; parquet 
floors; also fine furniture cieaned, repol:shed; 

first-class work guaranteed; ou: by cay, or job. 

Victor Archidet, 225 West 10h St. 

STEWARD or HEAD WAITER.—As steward or 
head waiter tn a club or Summer hotel. a. 

L., Box 200 Times. 














THE TRADES. 





CARPENTER.—General] repairs all kinds; stores, 
offices, iceboxes, dumbwaiters; houses over- 

hauled and built new; estimates cheerfully given; 

charges moderate. P. Darby, 632 8th Av. 





COACHMAN.—By young man; single, reliable; 
first-class reference from former and last em- 
ployers for honesty, capability, and sobriety; is 
willing and obliging; city or country. T. J., 
Box 368 Times, Up Town. 
COACHMAN.—By thoroughly competent and re- 
liable man; experienced city driver; first-class 
references; four years in last place; last employ- 
er can be seen. T. J. _F., 500 Madison Av. 
COACHMAN.—By young single man, 24, 
coachman; understands © horses, 





and 
carriages, and will be highly recommended; best 
city reference. F. H., Box 364 Times, Up Town. 
COACHMAN.—Thoroughly understands his busi- 
ness; sober and reliable; best city references; 
two years with last employer. M. D., 113 West 
39th St. 
COACHMAN.—By experienced single colored 
young man; city or country; ten years’ refer- 
ence from present employer. J. D., 60 West 43d 
St., private stable. ! 
COACHMAN.—By first-class young Englishman; 
age, 30; is a trained groom; willing and Ohlig- 
ing; leaving on account of death; reference. 
Hay, 47 East 52d St. 
COACHMAN.—Permanent situation; thoroughly 
experienced single man; age 30; English; six 
years’ city driving references. Industry, care 
Martin & Martin, 235 Sth Av. 
COACHMAN.—By a married man; five years’ 
best reference; can be seen on employer's 
premises. T. Quinn, West 158th St. and Hudson 
River. 
COACHMAN or GROOM.—Understands horses, 
harness, and carriages, and will be highly 
recommended; ‘best city reference. P. H., x 
270 Times, Uv Town. 
COACHMAN.—By Scotchman; married; age 36; 
first-class-driver; understands his business thor- 
oughly in all -.its branches; 12 years’ best city 
references. 52 West 52d St. 
COACHMAN.—Just out of a place; expert driver; 
strictly temperate;. best of reference; last em- 
ployer can be seen; city or country. F. Clark, 
Mason's stables, 25 East 28th St. . 
COACHMAN,—English; age, 28; as coachman; 
thoroughly understands his business; three 
years last place; best references; is sober, will- 
ing, obliging. Henry, 628 Park Ay. 
COACHMAN.—Single; 28; English; tandem and 
four-in-hand driver; sober; best personal and 
written references. Arthur Watkins, 166 West 
74th St. 
COACHMAN.—First-class driver; city or country; 
best of reference for fourteen years; leaving 
on account of death in family. Knickerbocker, 
J. 


as 
harness, 






































COACHMAN.—By thoroughly reliable and Com- 

petent man; experienced city driver; first-class 
references; four years with last employer, .who 
can be seen. T. J. F., 500 Madison Av. 


COACHMAN or GROOM.—By competent young 
years; single; good country driver; 
last employer can 
be consulted. B.,.233 West 32d St. 
COACHMAN.—Age 32; eight years last emp) 
good four in hand driver; can blow horn i 
quired. I. B., 124 West 54th St. 


COACHMAN and USEFUL MAN.—By English- 
man; last employer can be seen. William, 
1,242 Broadway. 3 
COACHMAN.—Small family; sober; careful 
driver; first-class references; city or country. 
, Beyan, 517 Waverley Av., Brooklyn. 
COACHMAN.—Thoroughly competent, obliging, 
and willing; eleven years’ references from for- 
mer and last employer. A. D., 25 East 28th St. 
COACHMAN.—For the Summer months, owing 
to his family going away; references. J. M., 
17 East 30th St., stable. 
COACHMAN and GROOM.—With private family; 
sober, willing, .obliging; first-class references; 
country preferred. Coachman, 314 East 34th St. 


COACHMAN.—First-class reference; good driver; 
city or country. 481 and 483 Park Av., King’s 

stable. 

COACHMAN and USEFUL MAN.—Medium size; 
understands care fine horses, carriuges, har- 

ness, roads, lawns. Campbell, 329 East 72d St. 

COACHMAN or USEFUL MAN.—By Englishman; 
single; care horses, garden, lawn; references. 

Gardener, 420 East 26th St. 

COACHMAN.—By first-class man as coachman; 
ten years’ city reference; last employer can be 

seen. J. C., 962 6th Av. 








er; 
re- 



































SITUATIONS WANTED—MALES, 


. 


, Butlers. 

BUTLER.—With second man, or as good second 
man; good city references; English; 5 feet 104% 

inches. A. W., 661 6th Av. 

BUTLER.—Single-handed or as valet or com- 
panion to gentleman; has good references from 

last employer. 61 East 54th St. 

BUTLER.—By a first-class man in a private fam- 
ily; willing and sober; padi city reference. 

164 West 60th St. ' 

BUTLER.-—Lady going abroad wishes situation 
for butler; highly recommended. Apply present 

employer’s, 35 West 26th St. 

BUTLER or VALET—LADY’S MAID or CHAM- 
bermaid.—By .a French couple; city reference. 

Lucien, 189 West 22d St. 

BUTLER or VALET.—City or country; speaks 

glish, French, and German fluently; first- 

class reference. John §., 211 West 86th St. 

BUTILER.—English; age, 27; highest possible 
references. N. D., present employer, 51 

Park Av. ; 

BUTLER.—A lady would like to procure a place 
for her butler, whom she can highly recom- 

mend. 1) N Wi nm Square. 


* ;, first-class city 


458 4th Av, 


SNA 





~_—_— 


























Gardeners. 
GARDENER.—Scotchman, married; no children; 
with large experience growing plants, grapés, 
roses, vegetables; care and planting of fruit, 
forest, ornamental trees, shrubs, and hardy 
plants, lawns, &e.; references. Gardener, Box 
195 Times Office. 
GARDENER.—By single young man; thoroughly 
understands care of flower and vegetable gar- 
den; first-class references. J. we tekegy care 
of Mr. J. Schott, Keap St. Greenhouses, Brook- 
lyn. - 
GARDENER and FLORIST.—By German; small 
family, as head gardener or will take charge 
of gentleman's place; reference. Gardener, 2 
West St., South Norwalk, Conn. 
GARDENER or FARMER.—By Frenchman; 
twenty years’ experience in this business; gen- 
tleman’s place or in a good family; good ref- 
erences in this country. E. J., 142 West 27th St. 
GARDENER.—By young Swede as gardener; 
married; small family; fourteen years’ first- 
re Pe sa cma tige G. Carison, 863 East 
st St. 




















Grooms, 


GROOM or FOOTMAN.—By young man as 
groom or footman; understands his business 





HELP WANTED—FEMALES. 


RR PRAP APRA ARADO PAOD 
WANTED—Cook and laundress; competent wo- 

man; bring references. Call, Monday afternoon, 
at 144 West 88th St. 








HELP WAN'TED—MALES, 


a ee _—s 


WANTED —A first-class man; must be an expert 

milker and willing to work; must have good 
references. Brookland’s Dairy, Fishkill Village, 
Dutchess County, N. Y. 





The word “ Up-town” 
in the short ads. refers to 
The Times’s up-town ot- 
fice, No. 1,269 Broadway, 
(82d St.,) which is open 
daily from 5 A. M. to9 
Pp. M. 





THE “SHORT AD.” PAGE. 


There’s Nothing Better. 
From The Washington Star. 
The sun sorter winks when a cloud passes by, 
In a knowin’ and amiable way, 
An’ the boughs they lean low o’er the spot wher 
I lie, 

Like they had somethin’ pleasant ter say. 
An’ I know whut they mean, fur it’s perfectly 
true 
That they’s 

swishin’ ; 
They want me ter tell ‘em whut I'd ruther dq 
Or go fishin’. 


sense in their blinkin’ and” 


I’m takin’ my leisure ter ponder it o’er, 
Fur it’s pleasant ter doze an’ ter dream; 

It’s fine whur the mosses grow thick on the 

shore, , 

And the shiftin’ ight spangles the stream. 

It’s silent an’ cool; an’ I’m there out o’ view 
Of them ez thinks life hez a mission. 

I don’t know of nothin’ that I’d ruther do 
Than go fishin’. 


The Wise Hotel Manager. 
From The Hotel Mail. : 
A good evidence of the intelligence and business 
sense of the majority of Summer hotel proprie- 
tors this year is the extensive and regular way 
they are advertising their establishments. The 
announcements look to be more numerous tham 
evet before. And they are so very much more 
comprehensive compared with the old time ad- 
vertisements of watering places. The hand- 
somest hotel building, the best conducted, or 
most beautifully located, !s as *‘ sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal’’ unless systematically 
advertised. 
‘*A wise boniface knoweth this; 
doth not understand it.’’ 


the foo? 


Unsinging. 
From The Critic. 
“Unsinging”’ is the apt title bestowed by ML 
H. upon the following stanzas, which I found im 
my mail bag not many moons ago: 


** What poet yet, all bards among, 
» Hath failed, or late or soon, 
To sing about his ‘Songs Unsung ’'— 
The Muses’ sweetest boon? } 


“* Now were it not a sweeter thing, f 
My poet, if thy tongue, : 
Once loosed, might craftily unsing 
Your songs of ‘Songs Unsung’ ?"" 


Ready to Do It. 
» From The Philadelphia North American. 
Jimson—What’s this I hear about insubordina- 
tion in your class at college? 
Young Jimson—Nothing at all in it. 
Jimson—But the President writes me that you 
refused to obey your professor. 
Young Jimson—Bosh! He asked us to decline 
the verb to work, and we all declined, 


Womantike. 
From The New-York Ledger. 
He—I don’t suppose you’d marry me if I was 
the last man in the world. 





; has. first-class . Ww. MM. 
Furgucn's stable, 10 West 034 St: | 


She—Oh, yes, I would then, for the sake of 
| wetting ahead of all the other girly in the world, 








PALL MALL GAZETTE CONTRASTS IT 
WITH SPAIN’S FLEET. 


It Says the Battleships Indiana an 


Massachusetts Are Equal te 
Spain’s Entire Force—The Cruiser 
New-York Called a Fine Ship- 
America Deficient 
Boats—War, However, Is Not Be- 


Meved to be Probable. 


in Torpedo 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
In view of the serious difficulties which 


have arisen between Spain and the United. 


States, and of the just resentment which 
the Spanish misgovernment of Cuba is pro- 
voking in America, it is important to weigh 
the naval position of the two powers, 
though it is most unlikely either that the 
United States will push Spain to extrem- 


ities or that the latter power will be so il} 


advised as to quarrel with her powerful 
neighbor. Both States have in recent years 
devoted much attention to naval matters, 
but ‘there can be no doubt whatever as to 
which has the stronger fleet. 

The Spaniards, to begin with, have suf- 
fered much at the hand of fortune. In 
the course of 1895 they lost no less than 
three ships from natural causes. The larg- 
est and finest of these was .the 5,000- 
ton cruiser Reina Regente, which 
foundered in a storm at sea in March. 
As all her crew perished with her, the dis- 
aster remains unexplained. In September 
the Barcaistegui was wrecked. off Havana, 
and im October the Cristobal Colon off Cape 
San Antonio. The last two vessels were 
Sloops of little fighting value. 

On the Spanish Navy list eleven armored 
ships figure, but of these one is a small 
monitor of antiquated construction, and two 
others—the Numancia and Vitoria—though 
ships of considerable displacement, are so 
old as to be unfitted for a modern battle, 
The Numancia was launched in 1863, car- 
ries five-and-a-half-inch wrought iron ar- 
mor, and took part in the fighting on the 
South American coast during 1865-6. She 
is armed with muzzle-loaders, like the 
Vitoria, and is used as a transport. There 
is only one modern. battleship, the Pelayo, 
of 10,000 tons, built in France, and launched 
in 1877. She steams 16 knots, is. plated 
with seventeen-inch and nineteen-inch steel, 
and carries 2 twelve-and-a-half and 2 eley- 


en-inch guns in four separate barbettes, 
one forward, one aft, and- one on each side 
amidships. Besides these weapons, which 
are protected by thick armor, she has 1 
6.2-inch and 12 4.7-inch guns, the. latter 
mounted on the broadside, with no armor 
protection whatever. She has an end-to- 

belt, but she is without the thin armor 
amidships which is found in modern Ameri- 
can and En — battleships, and could 
scarcely stand much punishment. She car- 
ries a crew of 584 men. 

There are three large armored cruisers of 
7,000 tons—the Almirante Oquendo, Infanta 
Maria Tereza, and Vizcaga—which are now 
in the West Indies. These vessels were 
launched in 1890-91, and steam 20 knots. 
Each carries 1 eleven- inch gun in an ar- 
mored barbette forward, and another, sim- 
ilarly mounted, aft. Between the two are 
placed 10 5.5-inch guns, 5 on. each side. 
The armor on the water line is twelve 
inches thick for about two-thirds of the 
ship’s length, and ‘on the barbettes seven 
inches te nine inches. In general appear- 
ance these shi resemble the British Aus- 
tralia class; ey carry crews of 484 offi- 
cers and men. Three more cruisers of iden- 
tical pattern, the Cataluna, Cisneros, and 
Princesa de Asturias; are under construc- 
tion. A fourth and still more powerful 
ship of the same class, the -Emperador 
Carlos V., was launched in 1895. She car- 
ries the same heavy armament, similarly 
protected, but has 8 5.5-inch and 4 3.9-inch 
guns, mounted behind two-inch steel. In 
umarmored cruisers the Spanish ‘fleet~ is 
exceedingly weak. 

There are five of the second Class of 

which the Alfonso XIII. and Lepanto are 
armed with -4 7.8-inch and ¢ 4.7- 
each, and steam 20 knots. 
XIIL, Reina Cristina, and Reina, Wercedés 
are smallery weaker, and siowens Eighteen 
slow woe n.and steel ships of little fight- 
ing. value make up the tale of eruisers, 
In torpedo craft Spain is fairly. strong, as 
she possesses twelve torpedo gunboats of 
modern design, steaming from 18 to 22 
knots.” She has twelve first-class torpedo 
boats and one submarine vessel, the. Peral, 
called after its inventor, and said to be a 
gtredt success. Finally, there are’ a number 
of gunboats, seven of which were jbuillt by 
Messrs. Thomson, on the Clyde, in less than 
three months, for work in Cuban waters. 

The Spanish fleet.is armed with Hontoria 
breech-loading guns, but as yet mounts no 
quick-firers of the larger sizes. In this and 
in the absence of battleships, lies its chief 
weakness. With officers and men it is well 
supplied, having in 1895, 24,650, and that 
these are of good quality was seen at 
Kiel, where the Spanish sailors attracted a 
good deal of attention. Whether the cor- 
ruption, which is so universal in the coun- 
try, has affected the efficiency of the navy 
can only be discovered by the test of war. 
Spain has no dry docks in the West Indies, 
though there are two slips for smail ves- 
sels at Havana and Cienfuegos. A large 
squadron is at the present moment assem- 
bled off Havana, but in the event of war 
it would: be very difficult to keep it in good 
order with docks and dockyards thousands 
of miles away. 

The United States Navy is both stronger 
in itself and stronger in virtue of its 
gecgraphical position. It is on the spot, 
with ost of the -appurtenances of war 
near at hand, and here it has an‘ incal- 
culable advantage. It is, moreover, com- 
posed of the most modern and powerful ves- 
sels, having been for aH practical purposes 
the growth of the last ten years. It is 
well provided with battleships and cruisers, 
but if there is a weakness it hes in. the 
direction of torpedo craft. Of battleships 
ready for sea and available on the Atlantic 
coast there are four, besides five low free- 
board monitors: Thé particulars of these 
wessels are as follows: 

Thickest 
Ton- Speed,Armor, 
nage.K nots. In. 


16 18 


Battle- 

ships. 
Massachu- 

gétts ...4. 10,300 
Indiana ... «10,300 16 18 
Texas ...... 6,30 17.8 12 
Maine 3,6 19 612 

Monitors. 
Puritan .:... 6,060 13 12 
Amphitrite... 3,990 12 ~. 11% 
M i a ntono- 

890 12 11% 


moh . 
fonadnock. "8,990 11% 
3,990 11% 


Armament. 


2-in 6 6-in 
O-in 6 6-in 


4 12-in 
4 10-in 


4 10-in 
4 10-in 
4 10-in 


s sea- ; re | 
The first four are sea-going; the last five | acinutten. 


could not be trusted far from the coast, 
but they might have to be reckoned with in 
the West Indies. 
battleships Massachusetts and 
whole Spanish ficet. 
vessels, if a trifle teo topheavy and over- 
weighted for English tastes. The first has 


just’had her machinery trials, and, though | 


not in commission, she could quickly be 


brought forward. The Indiana js in com- | 
| terms; 31 Fatents Pet leat 


mission, and so are the Texas and Maine, 
These two, 
Indiana class, 
of war. 


On. the Pacifie coast line is the monster | 


Monterey, and the battleship Oregon com- 
pleting. Three very powerful 
under construction on the Atlantic eoast— 
the Iowa, Kearsarge, and Kentucky—but 
are all in a somewhat early stage of con- 
struction. The armored cruiser New-York 
‘fs another very finé American ship. She 

carries 6 eight-inch and [2 four-inch guns, 
and has armor four inches thick on her 
sides and ten inchés and seven inches thick 
over her guns. She steamed 21 knots on her 
trial. She would be more than a match 
for any one of the three Spanish armored 
eruisers. The Katahdin, which has only 
been accepted by the United States Gov- 
ernment after considerable delay, owing 
to her defective speed on trial, is a ram 
ship which is too slow to ram. She has 
a certain amount of armor, but no heavy 
guns, is @& vessel of very doubtful 
value. 

One large armored cruiser, the Brooklyn, 
fis building; she is a great improvement 
upon the New-York. In unarmored cruisers 
the American Navy is exceedingly strong. 
The two commerce destroyers, Columbia 
and Minneapolis, of 22 and 23 knots trial 
speed, respectively, are perhaps the least 
valuable ships in the squadron, as Spain 
has no commerce to destroy. But in the 
Philadelphia, Newark, San Francisco, Bal- 
timore, Cincinnati, and Raleigh our cous- 
ins have six fast and ‘heavily armed veg- 
gels capable of a lot of fighting. The At- 
lanta and Boston are older vessels, but are 
still fit for work; the Chicago is undergoing 


| From Brooklyn, 


: ? Fh ah cr 
pleted dh, 


which 

torped yore yd th echinee 
font al the cruisers, th ship Vesuvius, fitted with 
three pneumatie guns, which are, it is re- 
ported, to_be removed, and a~ number of 
older and slower ships. The New-York, 
Paris, St. Louis, and St. Paul are avail- 
able as auxiliary’ cruisers; all four are good 
for 20 knots at sea. There are but seven 
torpedo boats available, and of these two 
only can be considered fit for amy work at 
sea. 

A large squadron is assembled in New- 
York Harbor ready for immediate work. 
In the Pacific is a second squadron in com- 
mission, and a third is in the Mediter- 
ranean. Spain, it must be remembered, is 
vulnerable in the Philippines as well as in 
the West Indies. On the other hand, the 
great cities of the United States seaboard 
are, with the exception of New-York, open 
to bombardment; and, in the past, Spain 


upon an absolutely defenseless town, when 
in 1866 she bombarded Valparaiso. On that 
occasion the American Commodore, Rog- 
ers, protested vigorously, and h he been 
supported by his English colleague on 
the pier! would have interposed to pre- 
vent the act. 
okt is not probable that any power would 
e to exasperate so formidable an an- 
tagonist as the United States, and it is 
more than doubtful whether the Spanish 
fleet carries enough ammunition to make 
any impression upon a large town. In 
be. Spain has, or ought to have, 120,000 
men, but, not one of these could be spared. 
There is no probability of war, however, 
though the feeling of sympathy for the 
Cuban insurgents is growing stronger in 
the States. 





Height of Clouds. 

From The London Globe. 
Photographs taken simultaneously at the 
observatories of Steglitz, Nanen, and Rath- 
enow, and elsewhere, have shown that lu- 
minous clouds—that is to say, the luminous 
masses of vapor sometimes observed by 


night at great altitudes—are almost al- 
ways at a height of about 51 miles, (82.08 
kilometres.) Further particulars of the ob- 
servations will be found in the ‘ Astrono- 
mischen Nachrichten.” 





‘BOARDERS WANTED. 





34 and38 WEST.—Large and small 


324d ST., 
references ex- 


rooms, with or without board; 
changed. 


34thST., 25 WES T.—Parior suite, elegantly 
furnished; private table; bath; other suites; 
Southerners accommodated, references, 


B4t 4th ST. ‘11 WES T.—Handsome parlor 
suite; phy: ‘sician or family; excellent table; 
other suites ; Southerners accom ed 


4ist S T., 45 EAS T.—Desirable double and 
single rooms; good table; Sumimer prices; visit- 
ors to s to city” accommodated; 1 references. 


48th 6 ST., “108 1 WEST. —Hall room and large 
room, with strictly first-class table; good clos- 
ets. 


A NEW HOME! 
eared for, $15 new month, upward. 
Ann's Av. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, 36 WEST.—Single 
and double rooms, overlooking park; handsome- 
ly furnished; excellent table; terms reasonable. 














ELDERLY PEOPLE KINDLY 
148 St. 





$4 TO $7—GOOD BOARD; EDUCATED PEOPLE 
only. Home Hotel, 148 st. Ann’s Av., east side, 





FURNISHED ROOMS, 


884 ST., 14 WES T.—Second floor; 
furnished suites, with private bath; 
rooms; southern nm exposure; references. 


4 66° WEST 1 ST 12 7 tt th | ST. —Airy, large third-story 

front alcove room; three large closets; hot and 
cold water} bath; gas; quiet, respectable person; 
$3.50 weekly. 


17th ST., 50 WES T.—Most desirable. parlor 
suite; suitable for doctor; excellent locality; 
two other rooms. 


70 WEST 97th S T.—Front hall room (closet) 
in single flat; suitable for gentleman who 
would appreciate good place; reference. Smith. 


121 WEST 11th ST.—Large front room, fur- 
nished beautifully; all conveniences; private 
house; gentleman; references, 


fihely 
single 

















EXCURSIONS. 





~ 


JULY 4TH. 
s. 


Summer in Europe. 
45 Days, $250.00 
All and 
Included. $270.00 


Excursion Rates. 


Supplementary Tour to Germany and 
Switzerland $70.00 and $75.00, 


Supplementary Tour to Italy $100.00 
and $110.00. 


Apply for excellent berths to 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd, 


113 Broadway, New-York. _ 


Manhattan, Beach. 


Leave Foot 34th St., E. R., 


6:50, 8:40, 10:10, 11:10 A. M.,. 12:10, 
2:10, 2: :40, and hourly from "8:10 to 


JULY 4TH, 
S. CITY OF ROME. 


at 





, Sundays, 
1:10, 1:40, 
9:10 P. M. 


CULVER ROUTE 
TO CONEY ISLAND. 


Leave foot of WHITEHALL a Weg New-York, 
Sundays, 9:10, 10:10, 11:10, 11:40, MM. ——— 
hourly until 7:10 P. M., 821 8:10, 9:10 ‘3 


ROCKAWAY BEACH. 


VIA N. Y. AND ROCKAWAY BEACH R. R. 
Trains leave Long Island City. Sundays, 7:10, 
9:15, 10:20, 11:30 a 1, and hourly from 1:00 
7: 6 . M. 


WEST POINT,NEWBURGH 
& POUGHKEEPSIE, 


DAILY KAY LINE BIRAMESS SUNDAY,) 


“ NEW-YORK ” and ead ALBANY.” 

Fulton St., (by Annex)..8 A. M, 

New-York, Desbrosses St. Pier. 8:40“ 

“ New-York, West 22d St. , 
Returning, due in New-York 5:30 P. 

MORNING and AFTERNOON GONGERTS. 











413-in 8 8-in 4 6-in | 
418-in 8 8&in 4 6-in } 
21 
41 


The two big American ! 
Indiana, | 
would of themselves be a match for the | 
They are magnificent | 


of an older design than the: | 
are yet formidable vessels: | mailed tote. CLARK, DEEMER oe CG., 189 Bwy. 


| MAN WANTED To take charge of businéss in 


ships are | 





eee 
HOTELS. 








GERLACH HOTEL, sora os, 


Family apartments furnished and unfurnish 
00 per day and ~ 


‘s now mands tor tet Ce 


FOURTH OF JULY. 


COOK’S TOURS TO NIAGARA 
FALLS, THOUSAND ISLANDS, ETC. 
Special Thrée-Day Trips,. Leaving Friday, July 
3, 2 ERIE and NEW-YORK CENTRAL Rail- 


$14.50. Noe purer, $14.50. 


Particulars from COOK & SON, 
261 and 1,225 Broadway, New-York, 


CALIFORNIA, MEXICO, TEXAS, CHINA, 
Japan, Australia, Hawaiian Islands, Central 
Special rates for freight or passage. 
Choice of routes. Private cars to rent. Special 
tourist parties. Free maps and pamphiets. 
E. HAWLEY, A. G. T. M.. 343 Broadway. 








BUSINESS iedxinaieselgeanictenaes 


Ba BRELSe Mo 


Inventions quickly ENTS |, and sold. 
week ; 
TORS wee 





304 shee 


‘HINTS 








San Francisco, Cal., and me interested in 
business in which profits” are large and trade is 
open, both local and export. con, and 
unquestioned references. requ salary 
and share of profits. Address CEL IMORIEA care 
L. D. Morse 4 Adv. Agency, New-York. 


WANTED. ry ‘young ge of business ability and 

some capital, to buy interest In patented 
bicycle specialty; needed by all riders; now handled 
by large dealers; lareé profits. *‘* Bioycte Spec- 
ialty,’’ Box 203 Times Office. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY TO BECOME LAW- 
ful peyeicians. MEDICO, 1,001 West Con- 
gress St., Chicago. 











RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 





we 


CHRIST CHURCH, BOULEVARD, CORNER 
7ist St., Dr. J. S. Shipman, Rector.—Morning 
services, 11 o’clock; evening prayer at 5 o'clock, 
FIVE POINTS HOUSE OF INDUSTRY, 155 
Worth St., William F. age ow gt ag ame 
—Service of song on Sunday at 3: M 
large choir of children. Public cordially invited. 


HOTELS. 


HOTEL BAYARD, 


BROADWAY, COR. 64th ST. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 
Transients, $2.50 per Day. 


FINEST LOCATION IN THE CITY. 

















LECT PATRONAGE. 


WEAR 1 BROADWAY, an tely Fire f. 
Rag Eg ng gg 
Ww: 


ig Ka S Sse er 


ms Caley fs soe cme, one 


has shown us one example of an attack’ 





fyaey 
Shien at Re we Abiacat 





=| Summer in the Coutitry 


Are you looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy? 
If so, send 6 cents for postage, ¢ or Call 
free at offices. below the ted book, ‘ 
mer Homes.”’ It gives = 
boarding houses, with 


BUARD AT 85 PER WEEK 
and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware 
Counties, on the main line and 
New-York, > aig dh —_ . Railway; 
eit'ue ft’ tn Neweork at X 
all in n New-York, @ 

165, 171, 871, $44, anu 1, 
Av., 134 East 125th St., 


Columbus Ay. 
tor - Place. ss ieket foot of Franklin 
and West Sts., in Brooklya. 4 Noe a’ 
860 Fulton Se, 98 |, Broadw 

249 tan AY., Greenpoint. “Use 
TRATED HOMES, containing half-tone re- 
productions from photographs of of the-hoteta, 
farm, and ing houses advertised in ‘ Sum- 
mer Homes,’’ ‘can be purchased of any ticket 
agent; price, "oho J. C. Anderson, Genera) Pas- 
senger Agent, 56 Beaver St., N. Y¥. 


FOR CIRCULARS AND INFORMATION 


oliowing hotels, apply to ¥ 
Bcc OFIELD. Metropolitan Building, Taaiecn 
Square:. The Homesteatl’ ‘and Virginia Hotels, 
Hot Springs Va.; the Wawbeek, Wawbeek, N. Y.; 
Glen Summit Hotel, Glen Summit, Penn.; Paul 
Smith’s Hotel, Paul ae dy N. Y¥:; the Mathew- 
son, Narragansett Pier, R. ; Hotei- St. Charles, 
Hunter, N. Y¥.; the Aloeeietsl Algonquin, N. Y.} 
the Argyle, Babylon, and the Massapequa, F 
Coleman House, Asbury .Park, N. J.; the Hawk- 
Hurst, Litchfield, Conn.; Lake Placid House, 
Lake Placid, N. ¥.; Lake Dunmore House, Salis- 
bury, Vt.; ‘Franklin Hotise, Highgate Springs. 
Vt Hyde Manor, Sudbury, Vt.; 
House, Richfield Springs, N. Y.; the hasetood 
Alexandria Bay, *Y.; Monmouth House, 
Spring Lake Beach, Ne J.; the Greylock, Will- 
famstown, Mass.; United States Hotel, vier 
springs, N. Y.; ; Kingswood Inn, Wolfeboroug 
H.; the Wentworth, New-Castle, N. H.; th e 
Rockingham, Portsmouth, 7 * Minnequa 
House, Minnequa ie Springs, Pena.; €lifton ‘Heuse, 
Niagara Falls, 


Summer in the Country. 


ack oe want genuine country life you can surely 
t somewhere on the Erle Railroad, Call at 
any of the offices named below and get a copy of 
the new ‘‘ Summer Homés’”’ book, which contains 
an attractive list of hotels and ‘boarding houses 
located either in the Huéison Highlands, the Or- 
ange or Shawangunk Mountains, the Ramapo, 
Wallkill, ae. Lackawaxen, or Delaware 
Valleys. The poe ~ board varies, and can 


had to suit the 

Offices: New- ook, “311, 261, 401, or 957 Broad- 
way, 156 Bast 125th St,, Chambers Street or 
West Twenty-third Street’ ferries; Brooklyn, 333. 
Fulton §8t.; Hoboken, bie — St.;. or by 
sending four cents in stam D.. I. Roberts, 
General Passenger Agent, ‘2 Cortlandt St., New- 
York, book will be mailed to any address. 











hotels, varmm, and 


branches of the’ 


” NEW-YORK-—Long Island. 


NEW-YORK—Miscellaneous. — 





A NATURAL SUMMER RESORT, 
COUNTRY AND SEASHORE COMBINED. 


PROSPECT HOUSE 


AND COTTAGES, 
BAY SHORLE,-LONG ISLAND. 

Beautiful location on Great South Bay, oppo- 
site Fire Island and inlet to ocean; one hour 
from New-York; boating, bathing, fishing, sailing; 
fine roads and interesting drives; select family 
hotel receives 400 guests; full orchestra; high- 
est class appointments; rates reasonable. ‘or 
pamphiet or general information, apply to New- 
York . Office he Gerlach, or for rooms at Bay 
Shore. NOW OPEN. 

FRANK M. ROGERS, Proprietor. 


Manhatian Beach. 


MANHATTAN HOTEL 


NOW CPEN. 


SEE TIME TABLE EXCURSION COLUMN. 





ress Man- 


Criental Hotel opens June 20. A 
pany, 192 


hattan Beach Hotel and Land 
Broadway, N. Y. 


CENTRE MORICHES, LONG ISLAND, N, Y. 


HOTEL BROOKLYN 


OPENS ABOUT JUNE 15 ao ENTIRELY 
NEW MANAGEMEN 
A model pag a resort, aeunted directly on 
GREAT SOUTH BAY, overlooking the ocean; 
surf and still water bathing; boating; ideal roads 
for bicycling and driving; a ways cool; handsome- 
ly appointed and select family hotel; perfect 
cuisine; ballroom; orchestra; two hours from 
New-York; Pullman cars direct; terms reason- 
able. Send ms suse booklet. 
. HALLOCK, Proprietor. 


HOTEL NEW POINT, 


AMITYVILLE, L, I., 80 miles from New-York. 
Opens June 20th. andsomest and coolest hotel 
on Great South FACING THE OCEAN 
LARGHD ADDITION HAS RECBNTLY BEEN 
ERECTED; rooms with private baths; electric 
lights. SPECIAL RATES FOR YOUNG MEN. 
Good roads for bicycling, man in attendance; ac- 
a s reasonable, 
HAWAY, 
at Times Bldg., N. Y., Wetnestiay. (Room 47.) 


THE ARGYLE, BABYLON, L. I 


86 miles from New-York. 


THE MASSAPEQUA, MASSAPEQUA, L. I. 


26 miles from New-York. 
Both hotels on GREAT SOUTH BAY. 
Steamer runs daily between the hotels. 
Season opens June 20th, 


. BH GERS, Jr. 
N. Y. office, MARLBOROUGH HOTEL 








commodations for 40 maaes a 








The 
Summer 


Hotel 
Keeper 


Is like the Winter 
Hotel Keeper in 
one respect. 


Wants Guests 


He would like to choose 
them if he could. The 
guests he gets, no less than 
the service. he gives, will 
make or mar the reputation 
of his Hotel. 


He Advertises 


His aim, however, is not 
simply to reach the greatest 
number of people for the 
least money. To prévent 
waste he must needs confine 
his advertising outlay to peo- 
pe, who are possible guests. 

it not an advantage fo 
draw the line still finer, and 
reach out for only those who 
are desirable guests? 


To the Hotel or Summerresort ad- 
vertiser, the Metropolitan District -is 
the most important section of the 
count Suppose you were to go 
throug it, and, from the whole po 
ulation, pick the people most like ly 
to go to a Summer Hotel. Suppose, 
too, that from among those most 
likely to go were culled those you 
would be most likely to want. 


Readers of 


The New-York Times 
Form Just That Sort 
of a Constit- 
uency. 


They read THE Tres be- 
cause they and Tur Times 
are respectable, consery, 
ative, progressive. Tuk 
TIMES has come to be Eine 
as the “‘ model of decent and 
dignified journalism.” Its 
readers - are model hotel 
guests — live, broad gauge, 
appreciative, good travelers, 
good livers, good spenders, 
good boarders. 


The bas 
Summer Hotel Problem 
Comes Down to 
This: 

Choosing your advertising me- 
dium is about as close as you ean 
come to choosing your guests. There 
is not a hotel man in this eountry 
who would not be. glad to fill his 
hotel’ with Timms readers... And 


Tres readers.ean. only be reached 
by advertising in Tue Truss. 


How to go about it: 


Begin Early 


Get up a little advertise- 

ment suitable for Tae Timms 
columns. Tell.about your 
attractions briefly, simply. 
If there are good roads for 
eycling in your neighbor- 
hood, say.so; it will interest 
many. So of: walks, drives, 
fishing, boating, hunting, 
mountain elimbing, etc., etc. 
The plain facts ill do.” : 


If you do not wish to publish an 
advertisement large enough to eon- 
tain all these points, just hint at 
them in a line or two, and add— 
“circular free to any address.” In 
your circular you can deseribe the 
advantages of your locality in detail 
at very ttle expense. 


If so desired, Tue Trves will 
rewrite your advertisement, put. 
it in type, and send you proof 
free of charge. 
Advertising orders for Ts» 
TIMES may be sent direct or 
through any, responsible er- 
tising agent. 
Upon request, sample copies of 
THE TIMES Will be mailed to any 
keeper free of charge. 





MANHANSET 


House and cot ins jae Ts} met } nae Ae A 
yi Se a. The Pe York Office’ is open 
at Union Square, where 
appiicat'cns® < iil ms a, Tele <-> ga 18th 
Be | rus for illustrated pamp H, 
som. formerly of Murray Hill Hotel, 
A MA - 


LONG BEACH 


HOTEL AND COTTAGES. 

On the ocean, 23 miles from New-York. ° 
Cottages open June ist. otel June 25th. 
Entire sanitary system in perfect cundil:on. 

Long Beach Association, 71 Broadway, or The 
Sherwood, Sth Av, and 44th St. 
GEORGB M1! RRAY, Marager. 


“THE EDGEMERE,” 


Edgemere, L. I, near Arverne; new Summer 
resort; 16 miles , city; new ‘hotel, magnifi- 
cently’ furnished; all modern improvements; two 
hundred rooms; fifty private baths; surf and still- 
water bathing, boating, and fishing; opens June 
10th; ae See i oe ng Applications for 
rooms can be at ey House, . 

J. H. BRESLIN. 











SUMMER HOMES ON LONG ISLAND. 

‘‘Summer Homes,” a k describing hotels 
and boarding houses on Lo Island, free upon 
application, at 113, 192, 950, d 1,318 Broadway, 
New-York; at 833 Fulton St., Brooklyn Eagle 
Summer Bureau, and Flatbush Av. Station, L. L 
R. R., Brooklyn; or send two (2) cents in 
stamps to H. M. SMITH, Traffic Manager L, I, 
R. R., Long Island City, New-York. 


NEW-YORK—Adirondacks. 


ADIRONDACKS, 

FACING BEAUTIFUL LAKE MASSAWEPIBE, 
RIGHT IN THE HEART QF TH® ADIRON- 
DACKS, YET REACHED IN 9 HOURS 
FROM NEW-YORK. 


HOTEL CHILDWOLD, 


CHILDWOLD PARK, N. Y. 


Every facility for boating, driving, hunting, 
camping, &c. Special low rates for June, July, 
September, and October. Disirably located cot- 
tages to rent. For pamphlet and particulars call 
on or address H. F, G NO Mas Room Clerk, 
Room 626 Tract Buiid 150 Nassau St., New- 
York. WM. FP. INGOLD, anager. — 


THE HOTEL, WAWBEEK 


(Wawbeek Lodge,) 

ON THE UPPER SARANAC, 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. 
Unsurpassed in location and appointments. 
SELECT PATRONAGB. 
Guides, edge Pos htha Launch, 
Carriage and Horses. 

OPEN JULY 1 TO OOTOBER 1, 
URIAH Phe gist Mgr. 


Address Wawbe Franklin Co., N. Y., 
or Fifth Avenue RA New. ork, 


ADIRONDACKS, 


THE ANTLERS, 
On Raquette Lake. 


until Oct. 15th. The most naturally 
in the heart 








Now 0 = ge 
attractl ake in the Mg monet 
of the wilderness; g boat d bathing; the 
best fishing and hunting; cautiful walks; 
heme tos gd scenery; cottages of from twe to e ght 

oms for rent; special redueed rates until 


isth and for the our + teen arr. wa 


Adirondacks. 


The Ampersand 


Now Open. 


DELIGHTFUL MONTH Ps THE Woops. 
For particulars and speciai terms for June apply to 
C. M. BA'TON, Manager. 

Ampersand, Franklin County, N. Y. 


Lake Orin 
Gateway to the Adirondacks and m. most beau- 
tiful lake in the mountains. 
Warren Co., N. ¥. June 20th to October Ist. 
Souvenir book containing views of Lake Lu- 
— mailed upon application. Address, until June 
15, E. C. KING, Hotel Kenmore, Albany, N, Y. 


UPPER CHATEAUGAY LAKE. 


THE CHATEAUGAY. 


Superb scenic location. Elevation, 1,650 feet. 
Absolutely no hay fever. All out-of-door sports. 
Terms moderate, Cc. W. BACKUS, 

Merrill, N. Y. 


THE ALGONQUIN 


AND 
ON LOWER SARANAC LAKE. —Récent improve- 
ments include electric lighting. Open June Ist. 
Pamphlet and terms on a he Re to 
JOHN HARDING. Algonquin, r FRED, 
H. SCOFIELD, Metropolitan’ Bulldiig " Madison 
Square, N. Y. 


THE BERKELEY, 
SARANAC LAKE, N. ¥. All modern improve- 


ts. Send for circular. 
ments SVILLIAM A. DENISON. 


THE MANS! MOUNTAINS, 


E MANSION HOUSE, 


ELIZABETHTOWN, N. Y. Location caeiiatio® 
for healthfulness ax soeney: mederate prices. 
tRISS, Manager. 


“BUCK MANS sat “* SUMMERVALBE, ADI- 

rondacks.—An ideal place for quiet country out- 
ing; everything done to insure health and com- 
fort. Address SAMUEL BUCK, Crownpoint, N. Y, 























SHARON SPRINGS, N.Y. 


PAVILION HO en Ju 16, i 
EUROPEAN PL. RATIO Or SULPHUR 


no VATS. INH ey 70 
RHEUMATIS "a AVARRE sicik DISEASES 
See ets, list pee ces & 3. 
= JOHN H GA RONER SON. 


DUTCHER HOUSE 


AND COTrTAGBRBS, PAWLING, N. Y. 
First-class accommodations; $0 minutes from 
Grand Centra] Depot, Harlem R. K., eight fast 
trains daily each way. Send for circular. 
Address Gv. LANSI iG. Manager. — 


YONKERS — ‘ON HUDSON. —Dunwellyn, select 
family house, near water; reasenable rates for 


the Summer, 














CONNECTICUT. 


PEQUOT HOUSE 
AND COTTAGES, 


NEW-LONDON, CONN. 
NOW OPEN. _ 


“A delightful combination of seashore and coun- 
try life at the Pequot.’’ 
A number of furnished cottages, with hotel serv- 
ice and board, to let for the season, 
For terms and circulars address 
BLANCHARD & HAGER. 
NEW HOTEL MAJESTIC, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Near Ee Cellege Campus; magnificently fur- 
r 





nished; ms, 50 private baths, roof garden, 
concerts, $8 up; weekly, $15. up; boating, 
bathing, fishing in lakes and harbor; fine drives 
and parks. 

+. o Wee & JOHN y GAY, Proprietors. 


FENWICK HALL, | 


ON THE SOUND, SAYBROOK POINT, Jon. 
Open June 15. ionvenient to city. Attrastive 

rates. Circulars, diagrams, and information 10 

West 23d St., Room 46. F. L. HARRAL, 


Held House and Cottages. 
Indian Harbor, Greenwich, Conn. 


MOSS HILL VILLA, so. "NORWALK, CONN.— 
High elevation; fine view of Sound; ~boating, 

bathing, fishing near by; circulars on application; 

terms moderate, R. B. LAWRENCE, Prop. 














MAINE, 


BAY POINT HOTEL, 


ROCKLAND BREAKWATER, 
ROCKLAND, ME. 
THIS LARGE, WELL-EQUIPPED .HOTEL 
will open June 15 under the control of Mr. N. 
P. Sewell, six years at the head of the Islesboro 


Inn, 

has the most magnificent lo- 
The Bay Point cation on the Maine coast, 
with elevators, electric lights, hot and cold salt 
water baths, and the most perfect water, abso- 
lutely pure, The cuisine and attendance will be 
of the best, rivaling any hotel in the State, 
Fine boating, fishing, lawn tennis, splendid 
drives, and beautiful scenery; an ideal home, 


with exquisite surroundings and complete table. 
N. P. SEWELL. 











MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Heart of the Berkshires. 


THE MAPLEWOOD, 


Pittsfield, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
The largest and best epesent hotel in the Berk- 
shire Hills. Send for circular. 
ARTHUR W. PLUMB, Proprietor. 


THE NANEPASHEMET, 4 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS. ‘ 
Finest Ocean Scenery on the Atlantic Coast. 
For terms,* &c., address AMMI BROWN. 


= 

















PROSP ISLAND HEIGHTS. 


OSPECT HOUSE 


P. Thursday, _ om ae with and 
circulars address D. Room 
1,321 Havemeyer Building, Menlande i N. Y¥. 








NEW-YORK—Catskill Mountains. 


HOTEL KAATERSKILL, 


OPENS JUNE 27. 


Kaaterskili Mountain, 
Kaaterskill Park, 
Kaaterskill Lake, 
Kaaterskill Falls. 


Four Hours from New-York. 
EVERY CONVENIENCE OF A CITY HOTEL 
DIRECT RAILROAD ACCESS. ELEVATION 
3,000 FEET. LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE. 
For information address or call on 
W. H. PARKE, 
HOTEL WALDORF, NEW-YORK. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 


Open June 20. 8% hours from New-York. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE CO., Catskill, 
N. Y. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


LAUREL HOUSE 


Opens June 20; accommodates 300; special low 
weekly rates, $10 upward; send for booklet. J. 
R. PALMER, Prop., Haines Falls, P. O., N. Y. 


‘“‘SUMMER HOMES AND TOURS,” A BEAU- 

tifully illustrated book, list of over 3,000 Sum- 
mer hotels and boarding housés along the Hud- 
son, in Catskils Mountains, and Morthers New- 
York. fend &§ cents in stamps to H. JAGOE, 
General Eastern Passenger Agent, West Shore 
R. R., 363 Broadway, New-York, or free upon 
application, 


SUNSET. PARK’S 

















NEW INN, HAINES 
Falls, Catskills, has improvements; pleasant 
rooms; excellent board; terms reasonable. 


TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 
1,269 Broadway. $24 Street. 
Open daily from 5 A. M. to 9 P. M. 


» 
~~ 


NEW-YORK—Saratoga. 

















INNOVATION 
OF POPULAR PRICES. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Saratoga Springs, 
WILL OPEN JUNE 15. 


Transient mates, $4 Per Day and 
Upwards. 


Special terms per week and séason. 
WOOLLEY & GERRANS, Proprietors. 


For information regarding rooms apply at 
Néw-York officé, Hoffman House, 
(25th St. entrance,) until Thursday, 


White Sulphur Springs Hotel 


and Steamboat Line, Saratoga Lake, 
Saratoga gs, N. ¥. Fartoue for its hy 
ons game dinners. = = 5 aan? 


UNITED. STATES HOTEL. 


June 15 to ae 
Be DMPICINS: Or AGr & PER 


= x = 


NEW-YORK—Richfield Springs. 


Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


TWENTY-SECOND SEASON, 


.SPRING HOUSE 
BATHS 


OPEN JUNE 20TH TO OCTOBER. 


—— 


New-York Office: 
Windsor Hotel. T. R, PROCTOR. 


Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
THE KENDALLWOOD. 


SEASON OF_1896 OPENS JUNE 1. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND ALL IMPROVE- 
RINGS ne THE FAMOUS SULPHUR 


GEORGB W. TONNICLIFF, Owner & Prop. 



































NEW-YORK—Dutchess County. 
MIZZEN TOP HOTEL, 
QUAKER HILL, OUTCHESS CO, Ww. Y., 
A Ort alaed teokily Rotel. Opes Fone bat ies 


elevati . 
« HOWE, ..s-+s0++.+-sProprictor. 
. Post Office and R. R.’ Station, Pawling, N. ¥. 








NEW-YORK—Lake George. 


THE SAGAMORE, 


LAKD GEORGE, 
ON GREEN ISLAND. 


The finest hotel on America’s most charming 
and picturesque lake. Opens June Ist. Reduced 
rates until the 22d. Write for particulars to 


M. O. BROWN, Proprietor, 
The Sagamore, Warren County, New-York. 


THE LAKE HOUSE. 


The finest -hotel in the Adirondacks. White 
waiters, electric lights, ballroom, billiard room, 
bowling alle alley, base lf ground, dirt tennis courts, 

OWN, Lessee and Proprietor, 


Lake Galan Ne Y- 


-HOTEL UNCAS, 


ON LAKE GEORGE, 
Silver Bay, N. Y.; new hotel; steamers land at 
hotel pier; references. SMITH SEXTON, Pro- 


prietor. 


HUNDRED ISLAND HOUSE, 


Lake George. Open June to October. Phoroushly 
refitted and refurnished. Send for descriptive 
circular. HENRY E. NICHOLS, Manager. 














NEW-JERSEY—Long Branch. 


SCARBORO HOTEL, 


LONG BRANCH, N. J. 

A high-class family hotel, with cuisine, service, 
and all appointments of high standard. 
Opens June 20. Season 1896, 

A HANDSOME 


AMUSEMENT HALL, 


in which hops will be held nightly under the 
direction of a master of ceremonies, and other 
important imprevements having been made, will 
make the Scarboro the most attractive and up-to 
date hotel at Long Branch this season. Double 
rooms, $38 to $59 per week, according to loca- 
tion. ‘Special rates to families for entire season, 
For choice of rooms make early application at 
Hotel St. Lorenz, 72d St. and Lexington Av., 
N. Y¥., and every. Thursday at Long Branch, 
RICHARD MEARES, 


LONG BRANCH. 


WEST END HOTEL AND COTTAGES. 
COTTAGES open Thu‘sday, June Ilith. 
HOTEL cpens Thursday, June 25th. 
New and improved toilet and bath arrange- 
ments on every floor of the hotel. Plans can be 
seen and engagements made at the 
NEW-YORK OFFICE. 52 B’WAY, (Room 39.) 
D. M. & W. E. HILDRETH, Proprietors, 











THE CROSBYSIDE, 


Lake George. Duparsiy located. - One Ko 8 to 
Oct. 1. ‘Terms, $12 to $21 a week. A. H. RUS- 
SELL, Proprietor. 


THE HILLSIDE HOUSE, 


Hague, N. Y. Opens June 1. Rates, $8 to $10. 
Superb location on high ground. JOHN Mc- 





HOWLAND HOTEL; 
LONG BRANCH, N. J. 
Now open for inspection of rooms. 
Opens JUND 15. 
bts rates till July 1. 
J. SPRAGUE, 
Room 83. 


45 areadinns, 





CLANATHAN. 

Why NOT Spend your outing at picturesque 
Hulett, Lake George, N. ¥.? Ex- 

cellent hotel and.cottages. An entertainment for 

avery day of season For booklet address mie H 

RY W. BUCKELL, Prop., Hulett’ s Landing, N.Y, 


GLEN LiKE HOUSE, 


Néar Lake George. Dry mountain air, Beautiful 
scenery. All Pe eredeatl Excellent cuisiné. Mod- 
erate rates. S. T. Birdsall, P Prop., Glen Lake, N.Y. 


TROUT HOUSE, HAGUE, N, ¥.—New addi- 
tion of 14. rooms; boating bathing, fishing; 
lawn tennis; livery. C. . WHEELER, Prop. 














NbW-YORK—Lake Champlain. 
HE ORIGINAL 


HOTEL CHA PLAIN, 
On Lake Champlain, Maquam Bay, Vermont. 
Open from June to October. Good boating and 
fishing. Table supplied with fresh vegetables, 
milk, butter, eggs, ete., from hotel “a Ac- 
cessible via R. and steamboat. anitary 
Newly decorated throughout. For il- 


lumbing. 
fustrated clrculst Ae etTTH, Swanton, Vt. 


Westport, on Lake Champlain, W. Y. 


THE WESTPORT INN. 
Fine climate. ‘“ West, Mountain Spring’ 


water. Health Pre bg oC high; no mosquitoes. 
MR A'NIBLL, 














NEW-YORK—Miscellaneous. 





_ ON SPRIN N.Y. 
COLUMBIA L. z 

Delightfully” ae in the BERKSHIRE 
LS; climate nowhere équaled; magnificent 
pore surroundings. A special feature of this 
resort is the thermal healing mineral spring, 
which possesses @ medicinal virtue and healing 
properties that have e its fame world-wide 
for years. Most- luxurious swimming pools of 
thermal water in the world. The el grounds 
consist of forty’ acres of land oye into gar- 

dens, playgrounds, walks, and d riven, 

Hotel moderate in RK, welj-conducted, 
quiet, and homelike; a desirable resort for fam- 
ilies. Now opén. ‘For illustrated. ctreular and 
terms, address WILLIAM ST. LAWRENCE. 


[M0=NO-NOT-TO INN, 
Fisher's Island, New-York. 
NOW OPEN, 


for ome. Send for circulars, 


ecial rates 
Address ARRETT HOPPES, 
Bethlehem, Penn. 


THE HIGHLAND HOUSE, 


GARRISON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y¥. 


Only 1% Hours from New-York City. - Pure 
mountain. air, pee spring water. Beautiful 
drives. Fine wheeling. Write for circular and 
ms at Buckingham Hotel, Thursdays, 1:30 to 

M. J. W..& G. W. GARRISON. © 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER. 


Thé CENTRAL PARK HOTEL is the miost 


Sear located house in the 1000 Islands, 
%, Ne finest sce , anid close to the best 
junds on ‘te # 


~ river. Write for ratés to 
Jeff. Co., New-York. 


tral Park, 1000 Islands, 
1,000 og HOUSE. 

















THE civheneE 
White Lake, Sullivan Co., N. ¥. 


Opens June 13. $10 to $15. 
oe JI. He HaARTIN Pad 





HILLCREST N. = anicoupines 
wate, 75, 6; idm mules 1 ites St, 3 St., Northern m Ry. Ideal 


See ates Sei 
OPEN JUNE 1ST. 7 MILES eg SEAWARD. 


epee teed bg} diientar: 
HO. 





NEW-JERSEY—Asbury Park. 





ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


COLESIAN HOUSE, 


Directly on the beach. OPENS JUNE 25, New 
passenger elevator. For rates, diagrams, and in- 
formation address A. P. MARGETTS, Chief Clerk, 
Asbury Park, N. J. Or, F. H. SCHOFIELD, 


1 Madison Av., New-York City. 
HOTEL 





BRUNSWICK, 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
Directly on the Beach. The leading hotel in 
every respect. Elevator. MORGAN & PARSONS. 








NEW-JERSDHY—Atlantic City. 


Atlantic City Sanatorium. 


Every scientifio treatment for the sick, with first- 
class hotel. Booklet mailed. J. J. Rochford, Supt. 


San Marcos Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
—Open, all year. All convenlences; elevator; 

sun partor; near the beach; $2.50 per day. ele- 

gant and modern. A. GRUBB. 








THE KITTATINNY, 
Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


OPEN FROM MAY 1 UNTIL NOVEMPER. 
This popular Spring, Summer, and Autumi re« 
sort is celebrated for grandeur of scenery, purity 
of sprees Ss and peeeatrses: 2 2% hours from 
New-Yor R. tne. largest 
and most at tively lecated botal ‘in the Dela- 
ware Valley; elevator; ms en suite, with bath, 
steam heat, &c. Send for circular. 

W. A. \. BRODHEAD & SONS. 


GLEN SUMMIT HOTEL, 


Glen Summit, Penn. Opens. June 20, 


On L. V. R. R., four and one-half hours from 
New-York. 2,000 feet elevation. Finest driving 
and bicycling, and all other amusements. First- 
class orchestra. Steam heat, elevator; rooms en 
Suite; private bath. 

W. H. CROSBY, Manager. 

For booklets and other information apply to 
FRED SCHOFIELD, Metropolitan Building, Mad- 
ison Square, 


THE PAXINOSA INN, 

Mountain resort, at Baston, Penn., at an elevation 
of 1,000 feet, Will open June 13th; reasonable” 
rates. Under the management of WILLIAM 
NEIL and HENRY AVERY, Jr. Address Conti- 
nental Hotel, Philadelphia. 

















RHODE ISLAND. 





A SUMMER AT SEA, 


BLOCK ISLAND, R. ‘I. 


OCEAN VIEW HOTEL, Opens June 27. 


Overlooking the ocean; all medern appointments, 
including hot and cold sea-water baths, ete. as 2 
dress F. C. CUNDALL, Past Greenwich, 

Mr, J. B. Stetson will be at Fifth Av. Hotel 
from June 9 with plans, etc. 








VERMONT. 


THE MONTVERT, 


MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VERMONT. 
Seven hours from New-York. | 
One of the most select and perfectly appointed 
hotels in the Green Mountains: accommodations 
for 350; cool, dry atmosphere; superb roads and 
cycle paths; mineral springs; magnificent scenery; 
sparkling Montvert water for sale by Acker, 
Merrall & Condit, Park & Tilford, &c. 
Send for booklet. E..W.- EAGER, Manager, 
The Hanover, 2 East 15th St., N. ¥. 


LAKE DUNMORE HOUSE 


AND COTTAGES, SALISBURY, VT, 
Open June 15 to Oct..1.. Accommodates 200. 
One of the most popular resorts in the Green 

Mountains. Every attraction. Orchestra. 

For circulars and information apply to P. H. 

SCOFIELD, Metropolitan Bldg,, Madison Sq. 

CAPEN & PIERCE, Props. 


GREEN MOUNTAINS, 


THE NEW WALLINGFORD, 


ear. Vt Nine miles south of Rutland, 
on B. & R. R. R. Time from Boston, via Rute 
land, 6 Leia from New-York, 64% hours. Write 
for illustrated beok. Special rates for families. 
J. HENRY OTIS, Prop’ ietor. 


VIRGINIA. 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
2,500 Feet Elevation in the Het Springs Valley 
ON CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 


No Infectious or Contagious Diseases Treated, 

Spec/al rullman for the springs icavea 
Pennsylvania Station, New-York, 5:20 P. M., 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, and arrives 
Hot Springs 9:10 next morning. Pullman Sleeper 
New-York to Covington, Va., and Buffet Parlor 
Car Covington to Hot Springs daily. Dining Car 
from New-York. 




















Most wonderful waters in America for the cure 
of Rheumatism, Gout. and Nervous Troubles, 
Bathhpuse under adv'’sory supervision of resideng 
physicians of character and recognized ability, 
and experience with the waters 

Address FRED STERRY, Manager, 

Hot Springs, Bath Co., Va. 

For circulars and information apply to F. HL 
SCHOFIELD, No. 1 Madison Av. 

Pxcursicn tickets en sale at C. & O. Offices, 
R62 and 1,323 Broadway, and offices Pennsyl- 

gaia R. R. 





Warm Sulphur Springs, Bath County, 
Virginia, are now open for guests. For circue= 
lars and information write to 
EUBANK & GLOVER, 
Proprietors. 








COUNTR ¥ BOARD. 


—_——~ — ~ 


CALDWELL, N. J.—A few desirable guests may 

be accommodated with a high-class table an@ 
commodious rooms at gentleman’s country place. 
Large house, with all modern improvements;. dee 
lightfully situated on high ground surrounded by 
8 acres lawn and shade. Stabling accommodas= 
tions. Highest reference given and required. 

Pp O. Box 157, Caldwell, N. J. 


A PLE ASANT ‘SU [IMMER | HOME FOR A F ‘AMe 

ily, with or without children, where solid come 
fort and health are sought, with excellent board 
and accommodations at moderate Address 
GLENWOOD, Matawan, N. 


A P PRIV ATE F AMIL Y CAN ACCOMMODATB 
one or two refined gentlemen at 

one hour from New-York. M. C. 

Up Town. _ 

PAREN ‘TS G JOING 4 ABROAD,- WE WILL TAKB 
several small children to our seashore cottage, 
Address, for particulars, ss “And rson’s Kine 

dergarten, St ate St., Sridgeport, - Conn. 


NEAR ~ YONKE 
country home; 
stable; 37 minutes 
Harlem Railroad. 
FRENCH FAMILY. 
tlemen for the Summer; 
dress -BRICK COT'l AGE, 
and 3d Avs., Bay Ridge, 


cost. 


the sea shore 
Box 369 Tin nes, 


426 


ie eet oF st. Aith St. 7 
WILL T AKE TWO GE? 
first-class table. J 
78th ‘ t., between 

N. Y. 


24 





———ES 


SCHOOLS. 


INS ERUCTION—CIT ¥ 


DWiGaT sae. 


15 West 43d St, ift ve Seventeenth 
year begins Sept. 30. ‘Net w building, large sym- 
nasium, laboratories, open for ins oe ‘tion dui 

Summer, ¥ fo 12. Fiftgén instri $s; limi 
classes. Superior advantages at nx 
Annual catalogue (illustrated) mail 
tion to HENRY L. RUPERT, M. A. 
Principal, AR'THU R _W. iL LL AMS, B. A., 


Fhe Rus! Seheo!. 


rOR GIRLS. (Q@0iH YEAR.) 

Small cl »$ insure individual atte entio n. French 
and German thoreughly taught; practical training 
in English; full courses in History and. Literature, 


College preparatory. - 
Address Mademoiselle RUEL, 26 E. 56th St. 


array 
Languages. 

THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Madison Square, (25th St. and Broadway.) N.Y. 
Branches in chief American and European cities, 
Best instruction; reasonat bie fe e; term begins now, 


Pe reeernn 


ing 


applica- 
tegistrar. 


Yale. 


“a on 
A., 

















ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
HOTEL TRAYMORE. 
Appointments and service first-class. 
D. S. WHITE, Jr., Proprietor. 


ee ey 








NEW-JERSEY—Miscellaneous, 


THE MISSES MOSES, 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
NOS. 647 & G49 MADISON AV., N. ¥. City. 

Primary, (incl. kKindergarten,) "intermediate, 
academic, ant college preparatory departments. 
Special 2-yéar course for graduates of grammar 
schools, 





etl ik iy 


pe has! 2, 


Open June 24, under management of W. L. 
WALDEN, Proprietor Hotel St. Mare, 5th Av. 
and 30th St., N. ¥. Rooms shown Wednesday 
= Saturday. Train via D., le & W.: Leaves 


9:2 
‘MACAJAMIZED | CYCLING ROADS. 





ON THE OCEAN FRONT! 
“The Paradise of Watering Placés.”’ 
SEVPN MILES BELOW LONG BRANCH. 


MONMOUTH HOUSE, 
Spring Lake Beach, N. J. 


Open from June 20 to October. 
BENJAMIN H. YARD, Proprietor. 
Write for descriptive pamphlet, containing 
terms and information. New-York Office, ‘‘ Sco- 
field’s,’’ Metropolitan Building, Madison Square, 


Normandie-by-the-Sea. 


Normaadte, near Seabright, New-Jersey, fronts 
on the ocean and Shrewsbury River, Opens Sat- 
urday, June 20th, under the management of Fer- 
dinand P. Earle. Trains by boat and rail stop at 
Normandie Station. Transient $3.50 per day and 
upward. Special rates for the season. House now 
epen for inspection. Inquire for Mr. O. D. Potter. 


BERNARDSVILLE, N. J, 


SOMERSET INN 


ND COTTAGES. 
OPEN oun w 85 miles from New-York, on 
the D., L. R, R., in the Highlands of 
New-Jerséey, oe rocstay or 5 Cote St. Ferry. 
Altitude 80C@ feet. Cief fro e Laurel House. 
GEO. W. T LE, Manager. 


THE OCTAGON, 


SEABRIGHT, N. J. 

The leading, ‘largest, and best- appointed hotel 
at Seabright; directly ob the beach. 
Will open. June 20th. 

Address GHO. B. SANDT. 


HEATH HOUSE. 


SCHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN SPRINGS, N. J. 
Every attraction of a mountain resort. Liberal 
opular Srey, Soe bs eyo Fors: let 


management; p 
on ees EMAN. 
-REWAREN, N. J, 


rropen:  devlgntty on ‘Staten’ Ist. 
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Miss Peehles and Miss Thompson's 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen Thursday, Oct. 1, 1896. 30, 82, 34 
Hast 57th St. 


The fiisses Ely’s School for. Giris, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
Sth and S6th Streéts. New-York, 











__SS—— a 


INSTRU CTION~COU NTRY SCHOOLS, 


—— a en - 


Roswell Home Schoo! for Yours Boys. 


VERY SELECT. PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON,.N. Y. 





TEACHERS. 


APRA ee 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PROFESSORS, 

teachers, tuters, governesses, Supplied to cel- 
leges, schools, and families; musical department; 
medern languages spoken. MIRIAM €OYRIERB 
AGENCY, Book Building, 150 Sth Av., cor. 20th 
St. 





WANTED, in a technical school in New-Yor 

teacher ‘for woodcarving, chry modeling an 
joining; also, male teacher for English subjects, 
Apply by lettér to Instfuction Committee, 9 La 
fayette Place. 








PIANOS AND ORGANS, 

4N ASSORTMENT of Second-hand STEINWAY 

grand, square, and upright planes, some neariy 
new, all trully warranted; also for sale.cheap, thé 
largest siock of second-hand pianos of other 
makers, including every prominent name in Amer, 
fea and Europe. Beware of begas instra- 
ménts représented as genuine Steinway pianos, 
STEINWAY & SONS. Steinway Hall. New-York. 
: | 





MUSICAL. 





Martin, & Co.'s celebrated 
Guitars; also, Meyer, and Albrecht 
Plutes, Tiefenbrunrer Zithers, and Fair’ 

Cole's fine Banjos. Depot at GC. A. ZOEBISCH 
SONS’, No. 19 Murray St. : 


GUITPARS.—c. F. 





WATCHES, JEWELRY, &e. 


LINDO BROS, * 
Have a choice selection of Diamonds, fine 
Watches, rich Jewelry, and upigue, novelties, 
‘ Broadway, corner < St. “ 





eo 
HORSES, CARRIAGES, &c. 


FOR SALE&.+-A fine brown horsé, 16: hands 
Lge hee neg broken to all harness; ean be 
vate stable. L. G@ Wi 








‘Sia Wes é 





CLASS DAY AT PACKER 





FHE YOUNG WOMEN OF ’96 HAVE A 


Vas GRAND JOLLIFICATION. 


Pretty Maids and Attractive Gowns 
Fill the Staid Old Institute Build- 
ing with Brilliant Colors and 
Cheery Echoes—Legacies Present- 
‘ea to Those of ’®7—The Ivy Piant- 

_| ed, and the School Life Closed 
with Fitting Ceremonies. 


_?* 


' ‘They only claimed twelve real beauties 
in the lot. They had to throw a few Junos 
and Minervas in with the Venuses to 
make up the number, even then, they said. 

The spectators said they were forty- 
three of the prettiest girls they had ever 
seen, and if there had been a Paris to 


decide the contest for beauty, there would 
have been forty-three apples or none at 
all. 

The graduating class of Packer Institute 
Was holding its Class Day exercises yes- 
terday. The chapel of the institute was 
crewded with friends of the class and 
school, and for two hours they sat ané list- 
ened and laughed at the gayest nonsense 
that a lively lot of girls could originate. 

The gray old building seemed to be filled 
with nothing but flowers and girls. Five 
times the number of quietly gowned guests 
could not have subdued the effect of bright- 
colored muslins and ribbons, fluffy locks, 
and pink cheeks. 

Green and gold are the colors of the 
class of ’96, and the daisies, with their 
yellow hearts and green stems, formed the 
decorations of the hall and stairway. There 
Were daisies around the aquarium in the 
main hall, daisies in masses at the stair- 
posts, and more daisies covered the bal- 
ustrade, the full length .of the stairs lead- 
ing to the chapel. Inside there were green 
masses of palms and big, white lilies, with 
golden stamens. The ushers were the pret- 
ty young sub-seniors, wearing more fluffy 
Summer ‘gowns, and each had a bunch of 
yellow cornfiowers, with delicate green 
ferns. 

The doors of the institute were open at 
2-0 clock. There was a crowd waiting then 
to get in, and at 3 o’clock the fun be- 
gan. The girls had it all to themselves. 
There is one thing they demonstrated, and 
that is that they can change their frocks 
in very quick time. It would take an ex- 
pert dramatic critic to tell how quickly 
they, changed, and how many gowns they 
wore. With forty-three performers, and 
each one a star, it was difficult to keep 
track of them. The address of welcome 
after the class had marched into the chapel 
and taken seats on the platform, was 
given by Miss Ethel Webster. 

Class day,’’ she said’ “is not like com- 
mencement. In it you see the real life of 
the class. Our fun may seem flat to you, 
but we trust you may find some interest in 
it from your interest in the class.” 

The class history was divided into sec- 
tions, junior, sub-senior, and senior. 

Miss Anne E. Wilcox, wearing a short 
frock of blue, a white pinafore, wide white 
collar and cuffs, her hair hanging in two 
braids down her back in a youthful fashion, 
spoke for the juniors. 

“We began our life when left at the in- 
stitute by our nurses,” said Miss Wilcox. 
“We made our first scramble for seats, 
referably back ones, to hide our blushes 
ehind our desk lids. We have always 
been, original and have never been known 
to do the same thing twice, even to holding 
the same opinion.”’ 

Miss Schieren, in the Dresden silk gown 
she wore during the day, told of the dig- 
nities and trials of the sub-seniors with 
their mandclin club, and even also with a 
poet among their numbers. 

The historian of the senior -year 
Adele Walton, appeared in sober “tnien, 
wearing her can and gown, tc retail the 
a, * the latter Guys, 

‘The first action, of our senior y ? 
seid. Miss Wslian, “was to don BE pe 
and gowns. We decided upon that ques- 
sion ee: That was well. It has 

en @ habit of the class to decide < 3 
tiog and then discuss it. eet ee 

“As soon as the caps ané@ gowns were 
on and the discussion began the opposing 
minority increased with alarming rapidity. 
The majority was courteously willing to 
give in, and we did not know but we should 
‘ave te vote to decide which side should 
eive in 

“After we had adorned ourselves we be- 
ean to adorn our rooms. We had a pin 
«cshicn and needles for the industrious 
iene a scrap basket for the literary girl, a 

uirrer for the society gir] illows f 
ae iecoat’ cone ciety girl, and pillows for 

“ We omwenized «a glee club and ask 
Manrdclin Club to wlay at our petites a 
received all the applause, and the question 
arises, W hy were they never asked to play 
again? We have studied, too, and we re- 
ceivec, the promise from cur dear doctor 
of a delightful sail on a yacht. We shall 
always eherish the memory of that prom- 
ise as one of the pieasant incidents of our 
Senior year. We shsl: cherfsh it with the 
thoughts of our frequent pickle-and-elive 
luncheons.” 

The class prophecy took the form of a 
play: time, June 6, 1910; scene,-room in the 
Packer Annex. It Was a meeting of the 
Faculty; the President, Miss Mary L. Mas- 
ters, and President’s secretary, Miss Edith 
M. Sterling, wore the pedagogic cap and 
gown. 

The other members of the Faculty ap- 
veared in costumes suited to their various 
sines of work. There were professors of 
shopping, conversation, cooking, physical 
culture, elocution, domestic economy, and 
science of the interrogetion point. There 
was a silent member, and later appeared 
the professor of common sense, whose elec- 
tion to such a chair was the object of the 
meeting. 

In the meantime the various members of 
the old class dropped in to see their friends, 
and incidentally to give their opinion of 
Miss Cogan as a candidate for the Chair 
of Common Sense, and enlarge upon their 
own walks in life. > 

“The meeting this afternoon,” said the 
President, “‘is for the purpose of deciding 
whether we shall found a new Chair of 
Common Sense. We want to discuss the 
subject.” Every member of the Faculty 
alked at once. 

“The Packer Annex was started in 1900,” 
continued the President, ‘‘for the benefit 
of the youths of the city under thirty. We 
mave our various depariments, and are now 
sonsidering the subject of adding this chair. 
Shall we appoint Miss Cogan to fill it? 

se, in discussing the question, we be- 
zin with the oldest member of the Faculty." 

The Faculty as one woman collapsed. 

“Well, the youngest may begin,” said the 
President. 

The Faculty then as one woman met at 
the President’s desk. 

The meeting was interrupted by the ar- 
rival of the guests. There was the editor 
of the great New-York Daily Hustler, the 
President of the Woman’s American Arch- 
aelogical Society of Athens, the doctor, 
Mrs. Doxology, Mrs. Washington Van Ad- 
ams, and Mrs. Would-be Dauber. 

The propetic part of the programme of 
the day ended with the arrival cf the opera 
troupe, formed of class of '96 members. 
Each singer was a prima donna and lead- 
ing lady. The one who carried the batun 
wore a hat as large as a cartwheel. The 
troupe gave a voluntary exhibition of its 
skill, and the Faculty, led by Miss Cogan 
mho had been installed in the Chair of 
Common Sense, departed in haste, taking 
the chair along. 

The legacy to the class of '97 was be- 
stowed by Miss Grace M. Quinlan, with an 
address written by Miss Grace Adams 
Muns. Miss Muns had charge of the pres- 
entations, There was a gift foy each mem- 
ber of the graduating class, and a fitting 
epéech as each was presented. 

“It was all mighty good,” as one uf the 
youns men who if it were now 1910 would 

eligible for the Packer Annex said, as 
he left the building. 

The afternoon closed in the garden of the 
institute, where the class planted an ivy 
and sang its class song. 

The ushers of the day were Miss Mary 
Packer, Miss Schielas, Miss Ruegar, Miss 
Clarke, Miss Young, Miss McKeon, Miss 
Valentine, Miss Almirall, Miss Lester, Miss 
Pierson, Miss Thorborn, Miss Behr, Miss 

urns, Miss Burnet, and Miss Shattuck. 

iss Kleberg had charge of the flowers. 

They were the sub-seniors. They belong 
to the class of '97, which ’96, in delivering 
fits legacy, accused of boasting fourteen 
pond beauties—Venuses, they said in classic 
erms. 

“And we,” said '96, “would never claim 
more than a dozen and throw in a few 
Junos and Minervas at that.’’ Edith Hai- 
deen Pafford was Chairman of the Class 
Day Committee. 


Miss 





* Sooner or Later a neglected Cold will develop 
@ constant cough, shortness of breath, failing 
strength, and wasting of flesh, all symptomatic 
wf Bome serious Lung affection, which may be 
mvoided or palliated by using in time DR. D. 
PAYNE'S EXPECTORANT. 

For constipation, take JAYNE’S PAINLESS 


BANATIVE PILLS.—Adcv. 
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BELIEVES M’CORMICK IS GUILTY. 


Inspector Brooks Not Disturbed by 
Doubts of Young Ferrone’s Story. 


Despite all that has been published throw- 
ing doubt upon the statements of Giuseppe 
Ferrone, the Itaiian lad, which would seem 
to point to Edward McCormick as the 
murderer of little Mary Cunningham, who 
was strangled at 315 East Thirty-seventh 
Street on Decoration Day, Acting Inspector 
Brooks said to a reporter for THE NEW- 
York Times last night that he believed 
McCormick was guilty of the murder. 

Notwithstanding this positive statement 
from the Inspector, the detectives engaged 
on the case under his direction are looking 
for corroboration of the lad’s story, as 
well as confirmation of the narrative that 
McCormi¢k gives of his movements on the 
day of the murder. They freely admit that 
Ferrone’s story is not conclusive as to the 
guilt of McCormick, and that they must 
have a stronger case against him before 
they can go into court. They know that the 
boy is of a vicious nature, and that-at least 


on two occasions he has been caught inter- 
ferring with little girls living in the neigh- 
borhood, 

Christopher Barbanck of 517 Third Ave- 
mue says that some time ago his little 
daughter was seized by Ferrone in the 
hellway of her home. Her screams attract- 
ed aim ené he gave the boy a thrashing. 

It is also reporied that Ferrone annoyed 
Irene Porter, a little girl at 519 Third Ave- 
nue, and was driven away by a tenant. 
He was arrested for disorderly conduct 
seme time ago and then attempted to com- 
mit suicide by stabbing himself in the 
breast with a pocketknife. 

The movements of the lad on the evening 
of May 30, after the murder was discovered, 
are certainly suspicious. He did not tell 
his father what he declares he had seen. 
He did not sleep at home that night, and 
says that he went to Fort George with an- 
other lad and slept out on the grass all 
night. The police thus far have been unable 
to find the lad Ferrone says was with him 
at Fort George. 

Ferrone told the police that a man met 
him in the hallway of the Thirty-seventh 
Street house when he went there to deliver 
a piece of ice to one of the tenants; that 
a man and a woman passing through the 
street spoke to him as he ran out of the 
house after seeing McCormick choking 
Mary Cunninghem, and that he gave his ice 
tub to a strawberry peddler to care for; 
but none of these persons has come forward 
to corroborate his story. 

There is a suspicion that Ferrone himself 
may have murdered the little girl, and that 
he has invented bis atcry to draw sus- 
picion from himself. This possibility has 
not been lost sight of by the detectives 
engaged in the case, although they will 
not admit that they entertain any suspi- 
cions against the boy. They say that they 
are simply holding him as a witness, yet 
Inspector Brooks will not consent to his 
release on bail. : 

Mrs. Cunningham, who is now living 
with her sister, Mrs. Mack, at 161 East 
Thirty-ninth Street, is said to discredit the 
boy’s story, because he says that he saw 
McCormick kneeling on the child inthe 
kitchen, while it is evident that the child 
was killed in one of the bedrooms. There 
were no signs of a struggle in the kitchen. 

Although the boy did not tell anybody of 
his remarkable experience until last Mon- 
day, it was learned yesterday that he 
spoke about the murder to S. Munzer, who 
keeps a liquor store next door to his fa- 
ther’s place of business, on the day of 
the girl’s death. The liquor dealer says 
that Ferrone appeared at the front door 
of his store and said to him that a little 

rl had been murdered in Thirty-seventh 
street, and later the Jad appeared at the 
store again and said: 

“J think that the fellow who killed the 
girl is being taken to the station house.” 

He said nothing then about what he now 
says he saw of the murder. These are 
some of the points which throw discredit 
on Ferrone’s story. 

Inspector Brooks consulted yesterday with 
Assistant District Attorney Battle, who 
has charge of the Grand Jury proceedings 
in the case. It is probable that the Grand 
Jury will be asked to consider the case 
to-morrow. 


Bath Tub vs. Antipyretics. 


From The Westminister Gazette. 

The typhoid statistics of the Brisbane 
Hospital show a remarkable triumph of 
pioneering’ work in what The Sydney Her- 
ald calls the “‘ ghoul-haunted swamps of 
medical conservatism.” The man who in- 
troduced the cold bath as a means of re- 
ducing temperature, instead of the chem- 
ical antipyretics prescribed in bog Latin to 
subdue the fire of the fever by turning 
down the lamp of life, was held grimly re- 
sponsible b he profession for every fail- 
ure. Results, however, have now proved, 
beyond all doubt, that the cold-water treat- 
ment is, on the whole, the best yet discov- 
ered. Since its adoption in the Brisbane 
Hospital the mortality from typhoid nas 
been diminished by fully two-thirds. And 
this is not on the average of a single year, 
but upon that of a long series, throughout 
the whole of which statistics tell the one 
consistent tale. ‘* The bath tub has beaten 
the ———— all ry the line, and 
the doctors huve to admit it.” 








Mile. Janotha Entertained. 


The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion entertained Mile. Janotha, pianist .to 
the Court of Germany. at the close of 
their business meet yesterday morning. 
Mile. Janotha aye several selections 
from Chopin. rs. ld McLean and 
Miss Irwin Martin presented her with a 
large bouquet of roses and lilies, tied with 
red, white, and blue ribbons. A luncheon 
was served at the Waldorf, the tables being 
decorated with flags and flowers. A _ sou- 
venir flag, bearing the name of Mlle. 
Janotha, was presented to each guest. 





Portrait of Frederick A. Burnham. 


Frank B. Carpenter has completed a 
three - quarter-length portrait of Fred- 
erick A. Burnham, Past Grand Master of 
the Order of Masons of the State of New- 


York, for the*Masonic Temple, at Twenty- 
third Street and Sixth Avenue. Mr. Burn- 
ham is resented in the act of addressin 
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TRICKS OF MEDIAEVAL BUILDERS. 


Prof. Goodyear Finds a Perspective 
Art Unknown to the Moderns, 


Prof. William Goodyear has just an- 
nounced the scientific results of the Brook- 
lyn Institute’s expedition to Italy in the 
Summer of 1895, of which he was the leader. 

These results, Prof. Goodyear says, over- 
throw the long-established ideas of mediae- 
val architecture and demonstrate the exist- 
ence of a perspective art which is entirely 
unknown to modern builders, At the same 
time they help to explain why modern imi- 
tations of mediaeval architgcture are so 
poor. 

Prof. Goodyear’s visit to Italy was under 
an arrangement with the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute. He was to make, at his own: expense, 
surveys of over 100 Italian churches and 
cathedrals, the institute*paying a surveying 
and photographic expert. John W. McKeck- 
nie of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
this city, was selected as the professional 
expert, and further assistance was lent by 
Nelson Goodyear, a nephew of Prof. Good- 
year, who volunteered his services. 

For the first time in the history of pho- 
tographic reproduction, so far as is known, 
pictures were taken with the aid of the 
compass in parallel perspective, the effect 
produced being precisely analogous to the 
instantaneous pictures of horses in action 
which excited such widespread interest a 
few years ago. The photographic plates 
thus registered many peculiarities of curve 
and line which escape ordinary vision, and 
yet are most important in an architectural 


ensemble. 


cate that the constant aim of the mediae- 


val architect, and particularly the Byzan- 
tine Romanesque architect, was to deceive 
and trick the eye, to give the impression of 
elevation, distance, vastness of dimension, 
and the like, not simply or chiefly by piling 
up stone and mortar, but by the use of a 
variety of curves and refinements. The 
rising pavement was found in eighty-five 
cases. The amount of thé slope varied in 
Thdividual instances from three inches to 
more than three feet, but in each instance 
the effect was the same, to exaggerate the 
dimensions of the church interior. This 
effect was heightened by the use of a drop- 
ping line of arches. Cloister walls were 
made\to look bigger by bulging cornices, a 
device which may be found in the Egyptian 
temple courts of Karnak, Edfou, and 
Luxor. : 

In the Pisa Cathedral, Prof. Goodyear 
was scarcely able to find a straight line. 
The facade leans fifteen inches, the cornice 
drops, the side walls are curved, the gal- 
lery Jines curve concavely and convexly to 
the interior, the arches diminish both in 
perspective and in actual fact, and the 
general topsy-turvyness is completed by the 
columns, which are of assorted sizes and 
curves. Five instances of converging walls 
were discovered. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary phe- 
nomenon seen during the trip was in con- 
nection with the old Byzantine Cathedral 
at Troja, in Southeastern Italy. The archi- 
tect here appears to have made a special 
effort to throw the spectator out of his 
optical bearings, just as ome causes a 
blindfolded man to lose the sense of di- 
rection by turning him rapidly about. On 
_n exterior side wall the cornice drops about 
a foot, the arches right beneath it increase 
in span two feet, while the capitalg sup- 
porting the arches drop two feet. The ef- 
fect is known as optical mystification. 

Prof. Goodyear’s first observations in this 
field were made in 1870, when he was a 
young student, and was enjoying his first 
trip in Italy. His conclusions, gained from 
contact with half a dozen Italian cities, 
were published in 1874, but were received 
with some skepticism. Throughout his va- 
ried career as lecturer and teacher of his- 
tory, Curator of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, and later of the Brooklyn Institute 
Art Museum, he kept constantly in mind 
the project of a second and exhaustive tour 
of the Italian “monuments which should 
place his argument beyond dispute. 

Enlarged photographs and diagrams of 
the surveys taken by Mr. McKecknie dur- 
ing the expedition will be exhibited at 174 
Montague Street, Brooklyn, next Tuesday 
evening, and on the completion of the 
Brooklyn Institute Museum they will form 
the nucleus of its collection in architect- 
ure and the history of art. , 





Tattooing by the Maori Race. 
From The London Daily News. 

Major Gen. Robley is the author of a 
singularly curious book, ‘“‘ Moko; or, Maori 
Tattooing.” The New-Zealand war of 
1864-6,°in which the author served, gave 
him’ his opportunity of studying on the 
spot that now almost extinct art. The 
expression, a well-chiseled face, meant one 
thing to a Christian sculptor and another 
to a Maori decorator. The work contains 
more than 150 illustrations of designs and 
tattooed heads. There is no denying the fact 
that the Maoris could appreciate the beau- 
ty of lines and curves. One witnessing the 
really striking examples of their architect- 
ural ornamentation exhibited in South Ken- 
sington cannot but regret that they did not 
work less upon the human skin and more 
upon some other material. In Gen. Robley’s 
book, which is to. be a two-guinea quarto, 
beautifully printed, the history of the art 
is sketched and the various processes ex- 

lained. The second section of the book 
Seals with preserved heads, many of which, 
dating from 1770, are kept in European 
museums. It seems there are few, if any, 
such heads later than 1831, “‘ when the traf- 
fic in heads ceased.’”’ An illustration 
entitled “Preserved Heads of Maori! War- 
riors Arrayed in Robes and Displayed by 
their Conquerors,” is singularly lifelike. It 
betrays at least a rudimentary sense of 
statuesque drapery. 





The Pope and a New Catechism. 


. From The London Daily News. 

It is said that the Pope intends to give a 
new. impulse to Catholic Socialism. He is 
arranging a new catechism, in which the 
religious sentiments are to insist not only 
oe yop a hows ko eopiey het 
rea tgorrate providence and Dublic help. 
For this XIII. has long con- 
ferences with some sociologists. 





Prof, Goodyear says his discoveries indi- . 
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IDrOs. 


wili offer to-morrow 


a large collection of 


Ladies’ 


Blazer and Reefer 


Suits | 


in black and biue Cheviots, 
Fancy English Tweeds 
and Mohairs, 


at the following 


Special Prices 


‘16.75 


Formerly $22 to $27.50. 


‘23.50 


Formerly $35.00. 


‘28.90 


Formerly $38.00. 


39.50 


Formerly $49 to $55. 


West 23d St. 





ACCIDENT ON THE BROADWAY ROAD. 


Two Passengers in Cable Car Cut 
with Broken Glass, 


Traffic on the Broadway.cable road was 
blocked for half an hour yesterday morning 
because of an accident at Houston Street, 
in which two passengers were injured. 

A Lexington Avenue car reached Hous- 
ton Street, gding up town, about 9 o’clock. 
The gripman was James Brennan ‘of 108 
East One Hundred and Second Street. 
John Harding of 480 West Thirty-fourth 
Street was the conduétor. The car was well 
filled with passengers, many of thém being 
women. 

It is the custom to bring up-town' cars at 
a standstill.on the lower crossing at Hous- 
ton Street and change from‘one cable to 
another. In some way the grip of Bren- 
nan’s car struck the wheel Which governs 
the end of the next cable, and the car was 
brought to a stop. 

Several panes of glass were shattered by 
the sudden shock, and two of the male 
passengers were cut by the fiying glass. 
One of the men, P. McCaffery of 230 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, had the third finger of his 
right hand badly lacerated. The other, P. 
Cc. Clifton of 549 Avenue B, Bayonne, N. 
J., had his left arm cut. He was accompa- 
nied by his wife, who dexterously bandaged 
his wound. A policeman offered to call an 
*ambulance, but the injured men declined to 
wait for a surgeon, and went away. 

The wrecking wagon was called, and 
after thirty minutes of hard labor the 
car was released. 

In the confusion attending the accident, a 
heavy truck got wedged between two cable 
cars near Prince Street and the down town 
cars also became blocked for a time. None 
of the women passengers in the Lexington 
Avenue car complained of being injured, 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF FRANCE. 





New Reading Room to be Built to Ac- 
commodate Visitors, 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 

The accommodation for readers in the 
salles de travail of the National Library 
at Paris, writes a Pall Mall correspondent, 
is becoming insufficient for the ever-in- 
creasing crowd of writers and artists who 
flock there from all parts of the world. In 
the main reading room it has been impos- 


sible during the Winter to find a seat after 
2 o’clock. The increase in the number of 
students has been marked within the last 
year. In 1894 the readers numbered 135,170, 
and the works consulted 444,435; in 1890 
these figures grew to 135,485 readers and 
447,486 books. The public reading room 
had during last year, 50,963 readers, to 
whom 78,774 books were supplied. 

In the manuscript room, frequented by 
the erudite, 35,366 valuable original records 
were consulted. There has been a similar 
demand upon the print department. This 
constantly inereasing pressure upon the 
accommodation has called the attention of 
the Central Administration to the neces- 
sity of extending the library buildings 
in the line of the Rues Colbert and Vivi- 
enne, and it is understood that the carry- 
ing out of this undertaking will not be 
much longer delayed. The architect, M. 
Pascal, estimates the cost at £280,000, the 
expense of which would be spread over 
five or six years. 

The scheme provides for the gee in 
the Rue Vivienne of a vast oval reading 
room, with shelf room for 15,000 volumes 
available always for public reference. This 
room is to stand in a building by itself, 
is to be lighted by electricity, and to be 
open in the evenings. In addition to the 
15,000 volumes to which the public will have 
unrestricted access, all the other works 
in the library will be supplied during the 
day on the customary application. Thfs 
will be a boon that has long been desired. 





Preserves for 
From The London Globe. 

From the commercial standpoint, even 
more than from the sentiment, the scheme 
initiated by Mr. E. N. Buxton and warmly 
supported by Sir William Fowler, for pre- 
serving the African elephant from exter- 
mination deserves sympathetic considera‘ 


tion. “It proposes to establish in the Somali- 
land Protectorate an extensive preserve, 
where this valuable animal would be safe- 
oe from ambitious sportsmen. There 
s no question that this is perfectly feasi- 
ble. A preserve on kin nes, but on a 
very small scale, already exists in Cape 
Colony, while in India, Ceylon, and even 
Siam, State protection is afforded to the 
Asiatic elephant. Formerly, there was no 
protection whatever in these countries, with 
the result that a most valuable means of 
transport came within measurable distance 
of extinction. That the African elephant 
can be easily domesticated and trained as a 
‘beast of burden is no longer open to con- 
troversy. The specimen now at the Zoo 
may be daily seen carrying women and 
children up and down the broad walk. Nor 
can it be disputed for a moment that an 
animal capable of carrying enormous bur- 
dens, of swimming great rivers in flood, 
and of ascending a and rugged 
hills with wonderful sureness of foot, would 
if trained be of the greatest possible value 
in South Africa. The great creature has 
the further merits of being impervious to 
the tsetse fly, and of never suffering from 
either rind t or horse sickness. eth- 
er it would breed in captivity may be open 
to. question, but if preserves were -estab- 
lished here and there the wild ones could 
ht and Asiatic 
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Siweso4, CRAWFORD 
SIMPSON 


Will place on sale Monday 
Ladies’ 
Street, Carriage, 

Yachting and Garden 


ATS 


Trimmed 


At Half Price. 
Hats that were $12.50 6 
now a 00 
Hats that were $15.00 

to $17.50 now 8.50 
Hats that were $20.00 ? 50 

to $25.00 now ' 

They include many sum- 

mer importations from 

leading Paris modistes. 
Sixth Avenue, 19th to 20th St. 





SALMON AGAIN IN [HE DELAWARE. 


A Number of This Noble Fish Have 
Been Caught There This Year. 


From The Philadelphia Record. 

It h been no uncommon occurrence 
within the last few weeks for the fishermen 
hauling im their shad nets at Washington 
Park to see tearing around in the water 
and cutting the surface with its dorsal fin 
long before the outward float nears the 
shore a fish double or triple the. size of.a 
shad and many times as active. As the cir- 
cle within the meshes of the net grows 
smaller the excited captive -increases its 
struggles, cutting a clean path through the 
mass of other imprisoned fish, and so vio- 
lent are its contortions that small shad are 
sometimes thrown from the water by. the 
powerful strokes of its tail. It never: sur- 
renders ‘until thrown out high and dry. 
This gamy fish is. the salmon, a great 
rarity hereabout prior to this season, and 
altogether unknown in the Delaware a dec- 
ade ago. On Thursday last a twelve-pound 
salmon was taken at the Washington Park 
fishery, and q sixteen-pounder fell .a vic- 
tim at the same place on Wednesday. A 
couple of dozen in all, ranging in weight 
from ten to twenty-five pounds, have been 
caught since May 1. 

’ The presence of these valuable food fish in 
the Delaware is attributed to the work of 
the Pennsylvania Fish Commission, which 
secured 400,000 eggs from the United States 
Commission and hatched them at Allentown 


and Corry. In 1890 and 1892 the fry were 


deposited in streams tributary to the head- 
waters of the river, The young’ smelits 
were seen in large numbers in 1893, but the 
year following they disappeared, apparent- 
ly having taken their departure to the sea 
to cogmpiete their growth. The reappear- 
ance of the mature salmon this season 
shows that the experiment has been in a 
measure successful. 

Whether or not the Delaware is adapted 
for salmon breeding and natural increase 
has yet to be ascertained. It is possible 
that they may find some difficulty in getting 
up the falls of Trenton and reaching the 
shallow waters above, where conditions are 
favorable for spawning. A couple of weeks 
ago the shad fishers of Lambertville, many 
miles above the falls, were surprised to find 
a salmon in their net. Its P heyrage so high 
up the river seems to indicate that they 
can make the trip. 

According ‘to Capt. Rice, the veteran fish- 
erman. of Gloucester, one of the first ex- 
periments with salmon in the Delaware 
was made some twenty years ago. Dr. 
Benjamin Howell, who then owned a long 
stretch of Jersey river front, took an in- 
terest in the matter, and partly through 
his efforts a plant of fry was made in the 
neighborhood of Easton, over fifty miles up 
the river. -It was not conducted on a very 
extensive scale, and for a long time there 
was no apparent result. Ten years after, 
when the occurrence had almost slipped his 
memory, a tremendous salmon, twenty-four 
pounds in weight, was caught at Glouces- 
ter, and sold in Philadelphia for as many 
dollars. So far as is known, no others 
were taken until the last two years. Dur- 
ing 1894 and 1895 perhaps half a dozen were 
caught. . 


LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM DISPELLED. 





They Can No Longer Dwell in a Hum- 
ble Cottage as They Planned. 


From The St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press. 
W. E. Carruthers, the young Secretary of 
the Publishers’ Collection Agency, who, a 
few weéks ago, paved the way to enjoying 
love in a cottage by eloping with a pretty 
St.Paul girl to Appleton, Wis., and there 


being marri will not be allowed to enjoy 
16 sort of life he planned for himself and 


e. . 
Instead he is apparently to revel in com- 
parative luxury and go ugh life handi- 
capped by the po on of so much wealth 
that it would not be good form to live in 
a e cottage. e has fallen heir to 
what is alittle. fortune. . 
In the days when the Territory of Wash- 
ington was enjoying a boom, thers’s 
father went in for speculation there. vee | 
laces in which he became interest 
lensburg) he was then of the 


other 

was 

creditor class. en the collapse came he 
lost a good deal of money, but had some 
due him on deals, x 

A man in Ellensburgh/was largely in his 
debt, and the elder hers brought suit 
against him. There a good deal of 
money involved, just how much young 
Carruthers does not know, but it was be- 
tween ,000 and $40,000. Judgment was 
obtained against the but he could 
not ed and the judgment has been 
on file for nine years. 

A. few days ago the_elder Carruthers 
died, leaving one son, W. DB. The judg- 
ment formed part of the estate, but it did 
not appear to have any market value. A 
fe ys ago Carruthers was notified that 
the btor under the judgment had im- 
pro -his circumstances, and was willing 
to turn over property in Ellenburg of about 
the value of the judgment accumulated 
interest. Carruthers did not hesitate about 
ac 
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SILKS. 


stripes, checks and plaids, at 


Counter. 


66 6 


22 
21 


Peau de Soie 


i Gros Grain 


66 


IMPORTANT SALE 


New RIBBONS, just received. We shall place on sale 
Monday morning more than three hundred boxes of 


Choice New Ribbons, 


fresh from the looms of the manufacturer. 


Magnificent assortment of 27-inch Lyons printed India 
Silks, monotone effects, imported to sell at 75c. yard, at 


35c. yd. 


300 pieces of thoroughly reliable Habutai Wash Silks, 


25c. yd. . 


Monday and Tuesday, June 8th and 9th, we will offer 
the best values in fine black Silks ever placed on a Retail 
We quote three special items: 


24-inch Black Satin Duchesse 


85c. yd. 


g5c. yd. 
75¢. yd. 





OUR PRICES ARE ALWAYS RIGHT. 





Avenue Cable Cars pass our Stores 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The Columbus, Dréadway, and Lexington 


every minute; also the cross-town 


line, Sth Street, Christopher Street Ferry Cars. 





BROADWAY 


EIGHTH 
NINTH 
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uunt’s Fine Fornrrure 
ODD CHAIRS—RARITIES, 


Here and there in our grand gath- 
ering are pieces so unique that no 
“gee can pass them lightly 

y: : 

Notice this carved_Roman chair, 
with its double crescent form—the 
seat and arms an upturned are, the 
supports downward curving. 

Or these ebonized teak-wood chairs 
that give such delightful accent to 
drawing-room colors. 

Or this bit inlaid with . pearl, rar- 
est of chair gems, or this Henri 
Deux chair. 

Any of them would make a most 
beautiful wedding gift. 


. 


‘ + 
“BUY OF THE MAKER" 


Geo: C.Firnt Co. 


143, 45 AND 47 WEST 23°ST. 
NEAR BROADWAY, 


FACTORY: I54 AND [56 wesrT [9 ™STREET’ 








THE WEATHER FORECAST. 


WASHINGTON, June 6-8 P. M.—Forecast for 
Sunday; : 5 

MAINE, NEW-HAMPSHIRE, and VERMONT, 
fair, preceded by showers in southermy portion, 
slightly warmer, easterly winds, shifting to 
southerly. MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE»: ISL- 
AND, and CONNECTICUT, showers in the early 
morning, followed by clearing weather, easterly 
to southerly winds. 

EASTERN NEW-YORK, light rain in the 
early morning, followed by generally fair during 
the day, easterly winds, shifting to southerly. 

EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA, NEW-JERSEY, 
and. DELAWARE, partly. cloudy weather, with 
conditions favorable for local showers; easterly 
to southerly winds, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA and MARYLAND, 
generally fair, but conditions are favorable for 
local thunderstorms in the afternoon or even- 
ing, southeasterly winds. VIRGINIA, generally 
fair, southeasterly winds. NORTH CAROLINA, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, and GEORGIA, generally 


fair, easterly to southerly winds. EASTERN 
FLORIDA, generally fair, easterly winds. 
WESTERN FLORIDA and ALABAMA, fair in 
northern portion, local showers near the coast, 
southerly winds. MISSISSIPPI and LOUISIANA, 
partly cloudy weather, with showers and local 
thunderstorms, southerly winds. EASTERN 
TEXAS, fair, except local showers in northeast 
portion, southerly winds, increasing in force. 
WESTERN TEXAS and NEW-MEXICO, fair, 
brisk’ and high northwesterly winds, cooler in 
northern portion. OKLAHOMA, and INDIAN 
TERRITORY, fair, except local thunderstorms, 
probably severe In northeast portion, high south- 
erly winds. ARKANSAS, partly cloudy weather, 
with conditions favorable for showers and severe 
thunderstorms in northern portion, southerly 
winds. TENNESSEE and KENTUCKY, partly 
cloudy weather, with conditions favorable for 
local thunderstorms, southeasterly winds. WEST 
VIRGINIA, generally fair during the day, fol- 
lowed by showers and thunderstorms at night, 
southerly winds. 

WESTERN NEW-YORK,~ generally fair and 
slightly cooler, light to frésh variable winds. 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA, partly cloudy 
weather, with conditions favorable for showers in 
the afternoon or night, light to fresh variable 
winds, slightly cooler. OHIO and INDIANA, 
partly cloudy weather, with conditions favorable 
for showers and thunderstorms, increasing south- 
easterly winds, slightly cooler. ILLINOIS, MIS- 
SOURI, and IOWA, increasing cloudiness, with 
conditions favorable for severe local thunderstorms, 
southerly winds, becoming variable, slightly cooler. 
LOWER MICHIGAN, local rain, cooler, increas- 
ing southeasterly winds. UPPER MICHIGAN, 
showers, with increasing easterly winds. WIS- 
CONSIN, threatening weather, with showers and 
severe local thunderstorms, increasing easterly 
winds, becoming variable, cooler. MINNESOTA, 
severe local thunderstorms, probably dangerous 
in southern portion, easterly winds, shifting to 
westerly. 

KANSAS, severe local thunderstorms, followed 
by fair weather, cooler, winds shifting to north- 
westerly. NEBRASKA, fair, preceded by 
thunderstorms in eastern portion, cooler, north- 
westerly winds. COLORADO, fair, preceded by 
showers in southeast portion, northerly winds, 
cooler in southern portion. NORTH DAKOTA 
and SOUTH DAKOTA, severe local thunder- 
storms, followed by. clearing weather, winds 
shifting to northerly, slightly warmer. WY- 
OMING, fair, northwesterly winds. MONTANA, 
fair, preceded by showers in northeast portion, 
northwesterly winds, warmer in southern portion. 

Signals are displayed _on Lakes Pepin and 
Superior, and at Green Bay and Escanaba sec- 
tion. . 

The barometer has fallen rapidly on the east- 
ern slope of the Rocky Mountains, remained 
about stationary in the Southern States and lake 
regions, and. risen on the New-England coast 
and over the plateau region. A _ trough of low 
pressure extends from Texas northward to Dako- 
ta, with a depression central over Kansas, where 
the barometer is lowest, and a second depression 
is central over South Dakota. Thunderstorms 
have prevailed in the Mississippi and Missourt 
Valleys, attended by high winds from Texas 
northward to Dakota. Local showers are re- 
ported from the Ohio Valley and New-York. 
The weather has been generally fair in the 
Southern States east. of the Mississippi and in 
the lake regions. 

It is cooler in New-England and Eastern New- 
York and over the Upper Mississippi Valley and 
the Northwest, and warmer generally throughout 
the Southern States and in the interior of the 
Middle Atlantic States. 

Conditions are favorable for threatening weath- 
er and local thunderstorms throughout the cen- 
tral valleys Sunday. The thunderstorms are 
likely to be severe in the Upper Mississippi and 
Lower Missouri Valleys. The weather will con- 
tinue generally fair and warm in the Southern 
States east of the Mississippi. 





NEW CORPORATIONS. 


SE of 

—The X-Ray Manufacturing and Exhibiting 
Company of New-York City; capital, $10,000. 
Directors—Cyrus O. Baker of New-York City, 
John A, Seely, Edward F. Peck, P. J. 
of Brooklyn, and Fremont Wilson of Yonkers. 
—The Parisian Suit and Cloak Company of 
New-York City; capital, $5,000. Directors—Moses 
Lambert and Isaiah Lambert of New-Haven, 
Conn.; Charles Liebgold of New-York City, and 
M. A. Brockman of Brooklyn. 

—The Mercantile Collecting Agency of Yonk- 

A 000, Disectore—-Abbte Pas om oe§ 

f Yonkers, William H. Connolly 0 oosic’ 
Falls, and William J. McGuire of New-York City. 
—The Edmeston Water Works Company of Ed- 
meston, Otsego County; capital, 000. Direct- 
ors—A. C. Morehouse, Homer Underwood, Am- 
bler P. Underwood of Edmeston, and others. 
—The Café Savarin Company; capital, $100,000. 
Directors—G. Whyte Smith, S. E. Stowe of West- 





the proposition, but sent a man 
‘at once. L 


field, N. J.; Henry C. Denig, George V. Turner, 
and John Hill of New-York City. 





NOTICE TO 
PUBLISHERS 


; 
j 
: 


is now prepared to fill 
orders for composition on 
hewspapers, books, pam- 
phiets, or ’ other pelies 
tons at moderate rates: 
4ddress PUBLISHER. 
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CITY AND VICINITY. 


The office of The United Press Local News, 
whose service is taken by the principal news- 
papers of this city, is at 21-29 Ann Stréet. In- 
formation of public interest forwarded to that 
office will reach not only these local newspapers, 
but will be disseminated throughout the country 
by The United Press, 


—That people know a good thing when they see 
it is-demonstrated by the wonderfully succcessful 
career of the Dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System 
Company,.which-on the 18th Inst. will celebrate 
its tenth anniversary as a corporate body in this 
country. “Public support has made such rapid 
growth .possible, and its extensive “New-York 
pie ab er eee | branches in every hn« 

nt city in the country, is pleasin 
template 'by ‘its maehgera = aes pan 


The: map who died last Thursday at Twenty- 
the Str and Lexington. .Avenue, after_get- 
& axpréscription from Dr.’ Martin Burke of 127 
iexington "Avenue, was identified yesterday’ as 
chaeP Quirk, an engineer, of 507 West Twenty= 
third «Street. The. identification was made by 
his nephew, Edward Quirk, of 437 West Six- 
teenth Street. : 


~Journeay & Burnham, the big Brook! dry 
goods -merehants, closed their establistiment at 
12:15 P. M. yesterday, thus giving their army 
“ pos pt - half eg They will continug 
€ se ate the same hour every Saturday dur- 
ing the hot Summer months. . fi 


—William J.\Morris, nine years o!d, died: yes- 
terday afternoon at his home at 1,530 Second 
Avenue from concussion of the brain. He was 
running a race near nis home with another boy 
last Thursday, when he iell, stciking his head 
against the sidewalk. 


—The steamship Peru has arrived at San Fran- 
cisco with China and Japan mails, which are 
Bagged 7 10. re baa succeeding mail for 

apan Ww close at th ni 
Office at 6:30 P. M. June 15. wens ae ov, 


Mary O’Donnell, fifty years old, of 240 East 
Seventy-fifth Street, while cleaning windows at 
her home yesterday afternoon fell four stories to 
the yard and received internal injuries. She was 
removed to the Presbyterian Hospital. 


—Dr. Roger S. Tracy, Register of Vital Sta- 
tistics, reports that for the week ended at noon 
yesterday there were 670 deaths in the city, of 
which 252 were in cases of children under five 
years of age. 


Brooklyn, 


—The. Citizens’ Union has asked the Health 
Commissioner why the law of 1895 directing that 
public baths be supplied with cold and hot 
water, has not been carried out. The Commis- 
sioner said the reason was that there were no 
funds for the purpose. 


—A committee of Republicans waited upon 
Mayor Wurster yesterday and asked him to ap- 
point as one of the four Police Justices who 
are to be named before July 1, George E. Brain- 
ard of the First Ward. He is a lawyer, and a: 
graduate of Yale. 

—There were 335 deaths in Brooklyn during the 
week ending at noon yesterday. The death rate 
was 15.6 in every 1,000 of the population, which 
the health authorities estimate at 1,125,000, 
There were 229 marriages and 486 births. 

—Commissioner Willis has awarded Charles EB, 
Cozzens the contract for the water extension, 
Section 1, for $9,314.50. For Section 2 the con- 
tract was awarded to Harris & McGuire, for 
$32,960. 

—During the past week Building Commissioner 
Bush granted permits for the erection of sixteen 
brick buildings, to cost $333,100, and twenty-six 
frame buildings, to cost $53,105. 

—Several hundred school teachers and their 
friends went on their annual outing to Locust 
Grove, on the Sound, yesterday. 


Long Island,- 


—The Long Island Railroad Company has 
purchased a piece of land adjoining its pres- 
ent station at Southampton, for the purpose of’ 
increasing its accommodations for passengers. 
A new building will be erected at once. 

—James McGrane of Flushing obtained a ver- 
dict for $1,375 against the College Point Elec- 
tric Railroad Company Friday. McGrane was 
knocked from his wagon by a trolley car. 

—The referee’s report on the sale of the es- 
tate of Rebecca Weeks of Oyster Bay was con- 
firmed yesterday by Justice Smith at Jarnaica. 
The estate sold for $23,280. 


New-Rochelle. 


—The following have been elected officers in 
the local branch of .. Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians: President-—John Harvey; Vice Presi- 
dent—Patrick Kelly; Financial Secretary—Rich- 
ard Dooley; Recording Secretary—Thomas Tyrell; 
Treasurer—P. C. Reynolds. 

—There will be a public meetin 
evening at the rooms of Flandreau Post, G. A. 
R., to present an American flag to Sinclair 
Camp of the Sons of Veterans by Joseph BD. 
Ennis. 

rus D. White has purchased Louis Kreit- 
1er8 OOD” in Colonial Place, Lathers’s Hill, 
or $5, 

—Improvements costing several hundred dol- 
lars will be made this Summer on the road 
leading from New-Rochelle to Pelham Manor. 

« —The contract for the ironwork on the twenty- 
five-thousand-dollar guardhouse being built at 
Davids Island has been awarded .o Caleb Nash. 

—R, C. Fisher sailed to-day for Europe on the 

Lucania. 


Thursday 


Jersey City. 


—The Rev. Charles J. Allen, who was elected 
pastor of the Greenville Reformed Church, after 
a struggle that lasted six months, was duly 
installed Friday night. The services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Charles Inglis, the Rev. 
Robert K. Wick, the Rev. David Mitchell, and 
the Rev. Dr. Pockman. 

—Louls Stabeman of 170 First Street was 
knocked down by a Consolidated Traction trolley 
in Communipaw Avenue yesterday and had his 
right leg broken. 

—Michael Norton was yesterday fined $20 by 
Police Justice Potts for selling liquor. last 
Sunday. 





Quite Likely. 
From The Washington Star. 
“““ When er man declahs he doan’ regret nu‘fin® 
he ebber done,’ said Uncle Eben, “he’s either 
got er mighty good conscience, er none at all.™ 




















GOV. COFFIN FORUED OUT 


- 


WILL NOT TRY TO BE THE RULER 
: OF CONNECTICUT AGAIN. 





An Anonymous Communication Ex- 
presses His Intention—The Ma- 
chine Element of the Republicans 
Has Worked Against liim, Be- 

Has Ignored It in 

Patronage—Failure 


cause He 
Distributing 
in State Central Committee, 


* New-Haven, Conn., June 6.—The Repub- 


lican Party of the State of Connecticut 
is in a very troubled condition. For the first 
time in a number of.years the Governor 
elected by that party has been forced to 
disclose the fact that he is not a candidate 
for a second term several months before 
the expiration of his two years’ time as 
Governor, and to make the disclosure in an 
odd kind of way 

_ Gov. Coffin has not, over his own signa- 
ture, nor yet in the shape of a formal 
interview, made known the fact that he will 
not be a Gubernatorial candidate this year. 
An andOnymous communication appeared in 
The Hartford Courant, a few days ago, con- 
taining the statement that Gov. Coffin 
would not unter the Gubernatorial race this 
year, and the same paper stated, ina double- 
leaded editorial; that the communication 
had been submitted to Gov. Coffin, who de- 
Clared that it correctly represented his 
sentiments. That is all he has had to say 
on the subject for publication. 

Hardly had the ink of the communication 
become dry, when every Republican paper 
in the’ State entered into a lively editorial 
discussion cf Gov. Coffin’s successor at the 
head of. the Republican State ticket. 

None of the leading Republican politicians 
entertains the opinion that Gov. Coffin has 
withdrawn from the State field voluntarily. 
The drift of the political gossip is to-the 
effect that he was forced to give the round- 
about notice of his proposed retirement into 
private life after January, 1897, by the 
hostile attitude of the State Republican ma- 
chine, otherwise known as the Republican 
State Central Committee, of which ex-In- 
surance Commissioner Fyler of Litchfield 
County was recently made Chairman. This 


machine came into political life at the 
State Convention held to elect delegates 
to the National Convention in St,. Louts. 
The battle was fought there between the 
forces that were behind Gov. Coffin’g in- 
tended second term: movement, andthe 
forces that were determined that Gov. Coffin 
should not have a renomination.. The Coffin 
element put forward a candidate,.for the 
Chairmanship of the State Central Com- 
mittee in the person of James H. Macdonald 
of this city, one of the keenest political 
leaders in. Connecticut, and the Chalrman 
sof the State Highway Commission. Fyler 
represented the faction that had decided 
Gov. Coffin should be retired, and the power 
of this faction in the politics of the State 
may be in a measure surmised from the 
stait._ment that Macdonald received about 
half a dozen votes for Chairman of the 
twenty-four members of the Central Com- 
mittee, the remainder going to Fyler.. It 
Was an overwhelming rout of the Coffin 
second-term advocates, and the far-reaching 
effect of the rout is now emphasized by 
the published statement that Gov. Coffin is 
not.a candidate for renomination. 
Gov. Coffin’s friends express surprise that 
he should have surrendered so easily and 
quickly to the enemy in the Republican 
camp, arid they talk of revenge on the 
machine when the State campaign gets 
under way. They say that he has made a 
creditable Chief Executive, and that he is 
entitled to a renomination. They admit 
that. ever.since he became Governor he has 
gteadily declined to be guided by the wishes 
of the spoils politicians in the Republican 
Party when the distribution of the State of- 
fices was under consideration. But »this 
stand, they declare, should not operate 
against him with the people. 
Even before he became Governor he gave 
the politicians who were unaccustomed to 
such. a. manifestation of personal concern 
in the direction of campaign management 
@ taste of the aggressive and independent 
spirit whieh has marked his career since 
he was placed in the Gubernatorial chair 
in Hartford. At that time he decided to 
do what rarely a candidate in this State 
has had courage to do, namely, to insist on 
having his own personal friend for Chair- 
man of the State Central Committee. He 
told the members of the committee that he 
must exercise the privilege of naming the 
Chairman, and he had picked out for the 
place Frederick A. Betts, now the Insurance 
Commissioner. But those on the committee 
who disapproved of what they believed to 
be pure dictation were in the majority, and 
Gov. Coffin’s wishes were passed over, and 
Herbert E. Benton of this city remained 
Chairman of the State Committee. .It has 
been common gossip since in well-informed 
Republican circles that the Central Com- 
mittee-got very little of Gov. Coffin’s con- 
tribution to the campaign funds, he intrust- 
ing its expenditure to those beyond the 
iatinence or reach of the committeemen. 
From that day to this, Gov. Coffin has 
simply brushed aside whenever he felt 
like it the advice or recommendation of 
many of the leading men on the commit- 
_tee, and they were out to oppose him at 
every possible chance they could get, con- 
sistent with the welfare of the party, and 
to avoid an open disruption. And this is 
the Republican Governor who had a .ma- 
jority of 15,000 or 16,000 votes when he 
was elected—a majority the like of which 
will scarcely be equaled in a great many 
years, if ever again, in the opinion of 
friends and political enemies of Gov. Coffin. 
The individuals who have succeeded, as 
they verily believe, in shelving the politic- 
al ambitions of Gov. Coffin are credited 
with engineering a plan that:has for its 
sole purpose the nomination of the present 
Lieutenant Governor, Lorrin A. Cooke of 
Barkhamsted. He is a plain, every-day sort 
of a citizen, possessing no speeially brill- 
fant abilities as a statesman. While pre- 
siding over the Siate Senate a year ago 
he was commonplace in his direction of 
the affairs of that body. His speeches, gen- 
erally prepared, were not overburdened with 
rofound thought. He is of unquestioned 
ntegrity, and among the Granger element 
of Connecticut, which, by the way, is so 
much of a factor that the shrewd politi- 
clan of Connecticut nowadays never fails 
to reckon it as one of the secret forces in 
State elections, Lieut. Gov. Cooke is very 
much more popular than Gov. Coffin ever 
thought to be. The latter offended the 
Grangers, and the farmers who are not 
members of this organization, by his course 
in the State Senate several years ago, 
when the oleomargarine law was under 
discussion, and he never wholly recovered 
from it. Lieut. Gov. Cooke has always 
stood in solid with the agriculturists of 
the State, and the men, who want Cooke 
-to secure first place on the Republican 
State ticket this Fall are banking on a 
_ heavy vote from the State Grange for ‘him. 
3 The angry Coftin men, who are now deter- 
mined to oppose the faction:or State ma- 
chine that has forced Goy. Coffin from 
the field, are spreading the story broadcast 
t Eieut. Gov. Cooke is the product of 
the old machine, and that if he has the 
good fortune to be elected the machine 
oe not Cooke will be in control in the 
tate Capitol. In support of this argument 
they call attention to the fact that Chair- 
man Fyler of the State Committee is 
one of Lieut. Gov. Cooke’s warmest friends, 
nd that Fyler would really be the power 

ind the Gubernatorial throne. Fyler 
was Insurance Commissioner during Gov. 
Bulkeley’s administrations, and is a de- 
voted follower of the ex-Governor to this 


day. 

Phe circulation of these reports to preju- 
dice the candidacy of Lieut. Gov. Cooke 
has stirred up the bitterest kind of a feel- 
ing among the Cooke element, and there is 
every evidence of a_merry war among 
the members of the G. O. P. in Connecti- 
eut. Mr. Cooke is not likely to have the 
field ail to himself by any means, though 
4f the State Convention were to be held 

ay he would have a handsome lead 
- over the others whose names have sudden- 
ly come into prominence as Gubernatorial 
didates. This lead would be directly at- 
fributable to the machine that succeeded tn 
electing Fyler Chairmanof the State Com- 
mittee, for the machine is in a thoroughly 
ized condition, and is ready to grapple 
With the campaign to-morrow. But it is 
the hope of the anti-machine men that they 
will be able in the next few months to 
‘give a demoralizing blow or two to the 
chine at has been instrumental in 
od Gov. Coffin from the Gubernatorial 
ofitest. ' 
he anti-machine Republicans are prepar- 
-to cast their palitical fortunes with 
ery John Addison Porter of Hartford, 


of the most pro nent Kinley men in 
ct vor Col. - orwich, th 
aga oe Col gees Noe in 


; 





the opinion of sagacious leadérs in Con- 
necticut develop considerable strength be- 
tween now and e Republican State Con- 
vention, and willfgo into that convention a 
much stronger candidate than he was when 
he wanted the nomination two years ago 
and commai/nded nearly 100 votes, less than 
one-quarter of the number of delegates in 
the convention. At that time, by his with- 
drawal, when he advised his delegates to 
throw their strength to Coffin, thus insur- 
ing right away the nomination of Coffin, he 
Was assured that in 1896 he would have 
the indorsement of the delegates from Mid- 
dlesex County, where Coffin hails from, in 
return for his timely aid to Coffin in 1894. 
Whether that promise will be kept remains 
to be seen. orter has commenced his 
campaign, and has been visiting different 
counties in the State. He is very well 
liked by the members of the Young Men’s 
Republican League of Connecticut, of which 
he is one of the officia's. One factor that 
will be emphasized in his campaign is that 
the yous men in the Republican Party 
should this year have the privilege of nam- 
ing the Gubernatorial candidate. The 
young men will claim this privilege, and it 
will serve to intensify the opposition to 
Cooke, who is not exactly in the young 
men’s class, being quice well advanced in 
years. 

Col. Mowry is an Eastern Connecticut 
politician who stands very weil with his 
party, not only in that section of the State, 
ut in other parts of Connecticut. He was 
one of the leaders in the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the session of the Dead- 
lock Assembly. 


CONSOLIDATED EXCHANGE REPORT. 





Transactions for Fiscal Year In- 
creased About 4,000,000 Shares. 


In the annual report of the Consolidated 
Stock and Petroleum Exchange, which will 
be issued to-morrow, President Charles G. 
Wilson shows that, notwithstanding the 
dullness of business in Wall Street, the 
transactions in stocks for the fiscal year 
ended May 31, 1896, increased about 4,000,- 
000 shares. Transactions in bonds for the 
same period aggregated $15,985,000. In the 
mining-stock department the sales in- 


creased about 600,000 shares over last year, 
and the prospects are good for a large gain 
Guring the current year. 

Trading in wheat on this Exchange has 
increased in a remarkable degree. Dur- 
ing the year 18945 the transactions 
amounted to 614,328,000 bushels, while last 
year they aggregated 968,804,000 bushels. 
The sales in last May were the largest of 
the year. 

The financial condition of the Exchange 
is very satisfactory, according to the re- 
port of the Treasurer. The total assets 
of the Exchange in its general fund amount 
to $467,071, and the surplus of the gratuity 
fund amounts to $408,790. The eneral 
assets include $414,775 of the capita spock 
of the Exchange, (which represents‘ the 
building,) $35,339 cash in bank, a $9,650 
in shares of the Consolidated Clearing 
House of New-York. The report of the 
Treasurer of the Building Company shows 
that after paying ground rent, taxes, and 
other expenses in connection with the 
maintenance of the building, and cancel- 
ing the deficiency of $779.41 remaining on 
April 30, 1895, there was a net surplus of 
$465.09 on the 30th day of April, 1896. 

Within the past year the Exchange 
bought and canceled 105 memberships, leav- 
ing the total membership at the present 
time 1,823. The executive force of the 
Consolidated Exchange includes, besides 
President Wilson, Vice Presidents Thomas 
L. Watson and James E. Vail, Treasurer 
Jonn: Stanton, Chairman A. W. Peters, 
Secretary Rudolf Huben, Assistant Sec- 
retary William H., Lewis, Chairman W. 
B. Hotchkiss, and *Vice Chairman A, 
Hawley. 


REV.T.L.PRICE’SSACRED CONCERTS. 





Will Have Them in His Brooklyn 
Church Sunday Evenings. 


The Rev. Thomas L. Price, pastor of the 
Werren Street Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Brooklyn, will begin a new policy in his 
church this evening, which he hopes will 
increase its membership as well as make 
its services more interesting. A sacred con- 
cert will be givensin “the church, by mem- 
bers of the Twenty-third, Regiment Band 
and well-known church soloists. The mvu- 
sie willbe ofa religious character. 

“The idea of giving a sacred concert 
in a church on Sunday night ‘is a new ‘de- 
parture for Brooklyn, I beligve, but I 
cannot see why there is anything wrong 


about it)’ Mr. Price said yesterday. ‘ The 
programme is composed entirely of relig- 
ious selections, besides several hymns. It 
was tried over in New-York, but it was not 
successful because of the introduction of 
secular music. This move is on a line with 
my desire to build up the church on in- 
stitutional lines, for which purpose I was 
sent here. In addition to the music, I 
shall to-morrow evening make an address, 
which will take the place of a sermon. 
While I am the purest kind of an oid-fash- 
ioned Methodist, I can see no harm in 
this departure. Some of my very con- 
servative brethren may disagree with me, 
but my people, among them many of the 
older ones, heartily approve of my intro- 
duction of this feature. In my work in 
building up this church on institutional 
lines I shall retain all the established feat- 
ures of Methodism. I have not heard a 
word of criticism against this concert 
among the members of the Brooklyn Church 
Society, but many comments in its favor. 

“TIT wish people would com*® up and hear 
this concert. If they don’t think it is the 
right thing, I am willing to have them 
say so. I am as ready to be criticised ad- 
versely as favorably. The concert came 
about through my friend, Mr. Fohs, offer- 
ing to give one in the church, and I sug- 
gested that he’ give a sacred concert on 
some Sunday evening, and this idea is be- 
ing carried out.” ; 


LOOKING INTO MUTUAL BENEFIT. 





Insurance Expert Merrill Assisting in 
the Examination, 


Insurance Commissioner George T. Merrill 
of Massachusetts is at the Park Avenue 
Hotel. He said yesterday that he is as- 
sisting Superintendent Duryea of New- 
Jersey in examining the affairs of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company of 
Newark. 

“Our laws,” said Mr. Merrill, ‘“‘ require 
that we examine the companies of our State 


every three years. We keep a history of 
every policy and the present condition of 
every company that does business in our 
State, and have twenty-two clerks exclu- 
sive engaged in that work. The Mutual Ben- 
efit of New-Jersey had not been examined 
in some years, and it was at the request of 
the company and of Superintendent Duryea 
that I came on to assist in the work. Ishall 
neve a corps of my clerks join me next 
week. 

‘‘T have found a few discrepancies between 
our figures and those of the company, but 
only such as might easily occur between 
the work.of two forces of clerks working 
at a distance. The work will, therefore 
involve a comparison oftheir policies and 
registers with ours, to correct the discrep- 
ancies, and will probably take until Aug. 1.” 





Wave Motion in the Ether. 


From The London Globe. 

The tendency of science at the present 
time is to refer many or all of the common 
forms of energy to wave motions in the 
ether, a hypothetical medium much finer 
than ordinary matter, and permeating it 
as water permeates a sponge, or the frame- 
work of a-wooden pier. hus, both light 
and heat were first shown to be a wave mo- 
tion in this ether. More recently, Clerk 
Maxwell, the great Scotch physicist and 
mathematician,-who organized the Caven- 
dish Laborat at Cambridge, and Hein- 
rich Herz, the famous German investigator, 
have proved, one theoretically, the other 
practically, that some, if not all, electrical 
and magnetic phenomena are due to wave 
motions in the ether, only differing from 
those of light and heat by the greater 
length of the wave. 





Light from an American Source. 


From The London Globe. 
Matches made of paper are the iatest in- 
vention in America. The time-honored 
plan of rolling paper into a spill and using 
it for lighting purposes has been utilized 
by an inventor in the manufacture of 
watches, and promises to revolutionize the 
European trade. The paper is immersed jn 
wax, stearine, and similar substances, and 
burns with a briglt, smokeless, and odor- 
less flame. Cut into match lengths, it is 
dipped in phosphorous wax, like the com- 
mon wax match. The invention is re 
ed as a timely one, as the wood used in 
the making of matches is constantly grow- 
ing more scerce and costly. , 


HINDRANCE TO COMMERCE 





MINORITY OPINION ON RECIPROCITY 
AND COMMERCIAL TREATIES, 


Reciprocity Provision of the Tariff 
Act of 1890 Characterized as a 
System of Arbitrary Retaliation 
- Rather than a Plan of Reciprocal 
Trade—Trade Said to Have In- 
creased More in the Period Be- 


fore Reciprocity. 


WASHINGTON, June 6.—The minority mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee 
submitted to the House to-day their re- 
port on, the general subject of reciprocity 
and commercial treaties. The report criti- 
cises the reciprocity provision of the Tariff 


act of 1890, and characterizes it as a sys- 
tem of arbitrary cetaliation, rather than 
a plan of reciprocal trade. 

It regards the policy of that act in this 
respect as contrary to the spirit of our 
institutions and as a hindrance to com- 
merce. 

“The so-called recipgocity agreements 
under it did not,” it says, ‘‘ reach the great 
body of our commerce, and the great com- 
mercial countries with which we trade 
were not included in such agreement.”’ 

The report shows that the exports from 
the United. States to the countries coming 
into the reciprocity agreements increased 
from 1856 to 1890 40 per cent., while from 
1890 to 1894 the increase was only 22 per 
cent. 

Statistics are quoted to show that the 


much higher rate in the years before rec- 
iprocity than during its existence, and 
the assertion is made in this connection 
that however much individual countries 
may seem to have benefited our export 
trade, examples of even greater benefits 
could be found in other directions where 
no special concessions had been made. 

,» The report next directs attention to the 
fact that exports from the United States 
to Canada increased from | $36,000,000 in 
1891 to $50,000,000 in 1894, without the aid 
of reciprocity. In the same period the ex- 
borts to all the West Indies increased only 
$7,500,000, while of those to all South 
ory es value fell from $33;226,000 to 


“Our actual commercial interests with 
our Northern neighbor,”’ the report contin- 
ues, “is greater than those with either of 
the two great divisions of the Indies and 
South America, and have been maintained 
in the face of every discouragement the 
ingenuity of interested legislation could de- 
vise, as well as of commercia] disturbance 
and disaster. From 1886 to 1891 general 
trade with American countries was on the 
increase, and would have increased had 
no reciprocity schemes been adopted.” 

The question is asked in this connection 
if reciprocity agreements were essential 
agents in maintaining trade with the con- 
tracting countries, and if taeir abrogation 
struck a dangerous blow at this trade, how 
does it happen that exports were in some 
cases greater in 1895 than in 1893? 

It is then shown that this was the case 
with our exports to Honduras, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, Salvador, San Domingo, and 
Brazil. 

Passing the negative side of the propo- 
sition, the report shows that the countries 
affected bythe discriminating duties were 
Colombia, Haiti, and Venezuela; that the 
result was a serious decrease of imports 
of coffee, hides, skin, and sugar, owing to 
the exaction of a duty upon those articles, 
and that the loss of imports in these arti- 
cles from these three countries amounted 
to $12,500,000 in each year the reciprocity 
agreements were in force. The report thinks 
it proper to take‘account of this commer- 
cial loss in reaching ‘some determination of 
the resultg of that policy It argues, too, 
that.in addition to this heavy commercial 
loss the injury to the prestige of the United 
States from the charge of broken treaty 
obligations and undue advantage of their 
financial necessities; must be mentioned, 
It regards it as a serious question whether 
such a policy is calculated to draw the 
American nations into closer bonds of union. 

The report devotes some space to a criti- 
cism of the statement that the chief justi- 
fication of the reciprocity licy is found 
ir our trade with Brazil. It asserts that 
the exports of leading articles immedi- 
ately affected az the agreement were iarger 
in 1895, after the abrogation of the agree- 
ment, than in any one year during its 
continuance. Statistics are again quoted to 
show that the manufactures of iron and 
steel admitted free of duty by the agree- 
ment were $1,800,000 in 1601, $1,400,000 in 
1893, $1,000, in 1894, and nearly $2,500,000 
in 1895. In no previous years since 1896, it 
says, had the purchases by Brazil of car 
wheels, builders’ hardware, and locomotives 
been so large as they were in 1895. 

Larger values of naval stores, cotton 
seed oil, bacon, pickled pork, butter, cotton 
cloths, sewing machines, and wire were 
exported to Brazil in 1895 than during any 
year of the previous decade. It cannot be 
asserted that the momentum of reciprocity 
led to this result, for it is expressly as- 
serted that the abrogation of that policy 
was immediately injurious to the trade 
— up aay =, ai 

e report nex Scusses the trade be- 
tween the United States and Cuba » Eval 
the reciprocity period, It includes the fig- 
ures i the vast increase of exports 
between 1891 and 1894 inclusive, and 
reaches the conclusion that this increase 


“was principally due to the repeal of the 


high duty préviously levied on sugar. T 
abolition of the tax removed a restriction 
upon commerce, The ape walk carried 
more sugar one way carr mor 
eouny the —_— sae: a 

t is also argued that the United State: 
cannot compete in Brazil with wheat and 
wheat flour from Argentine. “The same 
reasons,” it says, ‘“‘ which induce our border 
States to import cereals from Canada impel 
the Brazilians to turn to what is the nearest 
source of supply and what is capable of 
supplying Wheat at a less cost of produc- 
tion than is possible in the United States. 
This is evidenced by the fact that the ex- 
istence of the reciprocity agreement had no 
influence in checking the remarkable in- 
crease in the imports of wheat and wheat 
flour into Brazil from Argentine.” 

A Consular report embodying the views 
of an American flour merchant in Rio Ja- 
neiro is then quoted to show that the 
United States cannot compete with the 
River Plate republics in the exportations 
of flour to Brazil. It is asserted that, on 
the contrary, the United States is at a dis- 
advantage through the higher rates, brok- 
ers’ commissions, interest charges, &c. 

Nor does the report believe that the agree- 
ment between the United States and Ger- 
many had any material influence upon our 
1. to that country. It shows that in 
1892, owing to the poor crops in Europe, 
we exported great quantities.of wheat and 
flour; later, a tariff war between Germany 
and Russia broke out, and Germany bought 
‘grain from us instead of from Russia. Then 
the Argentine Republic appasred as a great 
exporter of ‘wheat, and Germany was one 
of her best customers, what she bought from 
Argentina diminishing her uirements 
from us. When the ‘tariff war with Russia 
terminated, Germany’s purch from us 
fell off rapidly. The conclusions reached 
by the minority, therefore, are that there is 
little evidence of any marked beneft from 
the reciprocity agreements; that the plea 
in their favor based upon tht flour-milling 
interests is not justified by statistics, and 
that uniform rates of duty applying equally 
to the ucts of all nations are the only 
safe icy to pursue, as they can give occa- 
sion to no complaints of unfair treatment, 
such as must arise under a scheme of dis- 
criminating duties. 





An Inverting Stercoscope Invented 


From The London Globe. 

An inverting stereoscope has been intro- 
duced by the well-known Parisian mak- 
ers, the Comptoir Général de Photographie, 
of 57 Rue Saint Roche, Paris. Amateur 
photographers know that when they make 
positives for the stereoscope the right im- 
age must be put on the left hand and the 
left on the right hand; but the new instru- 
ment of MM. Carpentier and Gramont a}- 
lows the effect of relief to be seen without 
necessitating this inversion. 


— 


A Shark Caught at Portsmouth. 


' From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
A shark 8 feet long, and weighing 800 
pounds, was caught at the entrance to 
 Rostemonth Harbor by the crew of u New- 
lyn fishing boat. As it was being hoisted 
~on board it bit off the hand of one of the 
crew. A number of sharks are reported off 
Ww they are in- t of a 
‘laage school-of mackerel. 
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AN AGREEMENT, BUT NOT A TRUST. 


_the last five years, and that to leave a 


exports of the United States increased at a 


- complete, 


adelphia fast freight train on the Central 
Railroad of New-Jersey, between Fanwood 
and Netherwood stations. 


freight track at a point east of the Terrill 


flagged at this city and notified. He stopped 





0 ae and- drew it across his 


Makers Advanced Prices to 
Prevent Losses. 


Powder men in this city denied yester- 
day that the advance in the price of both 
sporting and blasting powder, which went 
into effect June 1, was the result of a pow- 
der trust. They admitted, however, that 
the advanced price was agreed upon at 
a conference between the larger Eastern 
manufacturing companies and several man- 
ufacturing companies in the West, it hav- 
ing been demonstrated that there had been 
no profit in the manufacture of powder for 


Powder 


fair margin of profit the price would 
have to be advanced. It was agreed to 
advance the price of sporting powder from 
$3.25 to $4 per keg of twenty-five pounds, 
and a general advance of 25 cents a keg on 
blasting powder. The schedule prices for 
other grades of smokeiess and black pow- 
der have been correspondingly advanced. 
The three largest companies in this part 
o€ the country are the Hazard Powder 
Company, the Laflin & Rand Company, and 
the E. I. Du Pont, De Nemours & Co., and 


they practically control the output in the 
Eastern States. 

J. H. Haskell, President of the Laflin & 
Rand Company, said his company had been 
manufacturing an@# selling powder for many 
years. Of latc, he said, there had been 
no profit on the money invested in the en- 
terprise, owing to the cut in prices, and 
that was the reason for the advance. Ed- 
ward S. Lentilhon, Secretary of the Hazard 
Powder Company, said yesterday: ‘ This 
company, which is one of the oldest and 
largest, has been doing a business of many 
millions a year, but has not. made any 
money. The prices were too low, and we 
have decided to raise them.” 

The Phoenix Powder Company, which has 
an office in the Havemeyer Building, and 
which was considered one of the strong 
companies in this section of the country, 
has practically been absorbed by the Laflin 
& Rand Cempany, and will therefore offer 
no oppesition to the combination. 

The companiés in the combination, while 
they practically control the output of pow- 
der, assert that their agreement does not 
extend to anything but the regulation of 
the price for powder, not to the amount 
of powder to be produced. 





A MESSAGE TO PRESIDENT KRUGER. 


The Holland Society on the Invasion 
of the South African Republic. 


Secretary Theddore M. Banta of the Hol- 
land Society of New-York is about to send 
to President Paul Kriiger and Vice Presi- 
dent Joubert of the South African Republic 
a series of handsomely engrossed resolu- 
tions, which were directed to be drawn up 
at the last annual meeting of the society on 
April 6. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


Resolved, That the Holland Society of New- 
York learned with astonishment and indignation 
of the invasion of the territory of the South 
African Republic by British freebooters, under 
the leadership of a man in the service of _the 
Chartered Company. They denounce that in- 
vasion as an atrocious’ outrage upon an in- 
offensive people, and all who either openly or 
secretly took part in it as guilty of an act of 
land piracy, deserving the severest punishment 
known to the law. : 

Resolved, That the members of the Holland 
Society congratulate the Government and the 
people of the South African Republic wpon their 
victory at Kruegersdorp, and with hearts full 
of fraternal sympathy. they express the hope 
that in any conflict that may occur hereafter, 
either with hired ruffians in the employ of the 
Chartered Company or with British troops sent 
to destroy the independence of their nation, the 
citizen soldiers of the republic will repeat the 
lesson they taught at Majuba Hill. 


The resolutions may be seen at Mr. 
Banta’s office 848 Broadway. 


AMPLE FACILITIES AT ST. LOUIS. 





The Western Union Company Prepared 
to Handle All Convention Matter. 


CHICAGO, June 6.—Preparations for hand- 
ling the telegraphic reports of the St. 
Louis Convention are already practically 


The Western Union Telegraph Company 
has assigned its most expert operators from 
the various large offices throughout the 
country to the convention work, and the 
wire facilities will be ample for any emer- 
gency. Col. Robert C. Clowry, Vice Presi- 
dent and General Superintendent of the 
Western Union Company, in whose district 
St. Louis lies, said to-day: 

“Our company will have ample facilities 
to handle the business of the convention at 
St. Loyis in a first-class manner. All the 


arrangements have been completed in the 
convention hall for the accommodation of 
the company’s wires and operators. Our 
system of wires to St. Louis is comprehen- 
sive, and extends in every direction, so 
that we shall have no difficultv in handling 
all the matter that mav be offered to us. 

‘In order to provide for any contingency, 
we havegextended a number of first-class 
copper wires to St. Louis since the city was 
selected for the convention. We shall be 
able to take care of all matter of every de- 
scription that may be filed with us, and will 
handle it as promptly as if there were no 
convention on hand.’’ 

There will be one change in the telegraph 
Service this year. The telegraph companies, 
at the solicitation of the newspapers, will 
send out no bulletins from the convention 
hall until the balloting begins; after that 
they will simply announce the results of 
the ballots. 





TIES PILED ON THE TRACK. 


Evidently an Attempt to Wreck Fast 
Freight Train at Fanwood, N. J. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., June 6.—An attempt 
was made on Friday to. wreck the Phil- 


An engineer noticed a pile of ties on the 


Road Bridge. The alarm was given, and 
the engineer of the Philadelphia train was 


his train at the bridge and the ties were re- 
moved. 

“Larry ’’ Wallace of Scotch Plains, who 
was lurking in a suspicious manner about 
the track, was arrested, With three itinerant 
umbrella menders. The prisoners are de- 
tained for examination. 





The Bailie and Weeping Pugilist. 
From The Westminster Gazette. 

Some of the Glasgow Magistrates have 
evidently tender hearts. A lad of sixteen 
was brought before one of them—Bailie 
McKellard—the other day, charged with 
fighting, and when in the dock he com- 
menced to cry. The report proceeds: 
‘““Where’s yer coat?’’ asked the Bailie. 
i ta’en it awa’, Sir,” he answered. 
The Fiscal: ‘“‘He took it off to fight.” 
Bailie McKellard: ‘“‘Dinna tnink ye’re a 
verra guid fighter, laddie. Ye’ve an ower 
greetin’ kin o’ face. Ye’re only a child in 
the eyes o’ the law, however, and I'll let 
hap off this time. Awa’ hame, bairnie.” 

here is quite a Bailie Nicol Jarvie touch 
about this. ‘ 





The New Coriears Park Pavilion. 


It was expected that the pavilion in 
Corlears Park would be accepted by the 
Park Department yesterday afternoon, and 
a member of the firm which built the 


structure was prepared to turn it over to 
the city. Several officers of the depart- 
ment, however, were kept away by the bi- 
cycle parade, and at 5 o’clock it was an- 
nounced that the transfer would be post- 

ned until some time this week. ts 
ave been placed in the park, and yes- 
terday thousands of none enjoyed the 
refreshing breeze from the East River. 
The formal opening of the park will take 
plec on June 22, when there will be music 
and some ceremonies. 





Tried to Kill Himself in Jail. 


ELIZABETH, N. J., June 6.—Otio Beierlane 
was to-day sent to the county jail to serve 
five months for assaulting his landlord, 


James McCaffrey, in May. At the jail 

Beierlane was en to the barber’s shop to 

be shaved. He was seated to await his turn. 

At an opportunity he jumped up, secured a 
self. 





to dangerously wound him 
taken to the General Hospital. 


Troat so as 


OFF FOR THE HENLEY RACE 





*VARSITY CREW SAIL FOR 
THE BERLIN. 


YALE’S 
ENGLAND ON 


A Pleasant Trip and Good Luck in 
the Race Wished Them by a Big 
Crowd as the Steamship Sailed— 
The Oarsmen Go with a Determi- 
nation to Do Their Best—Capt. 
Treadway Says They Go to Test 
Yale’s Rowing Theory. 


The Yale crew which will try for honors 
in the historic Grand Challenge Cup at 
the Henley regatta left the American Line 
dock at a few minutes after 10 o’clock yes- 
terday on board the American Line 


steamship Berlin. The Berlin is one of 
the steamships which are marked “ slow 
and sure” at Lloyds, but the send-off she 
got fairly eclipsed anything which her fast- 
er sisters of the same line generally re- 
ceive asa tribute to their ‘‘ greyhound ”’ 
qualities, 

As a general rule, every European-bound 
Steamer at this season of the year has a 
big crowd at the dock. There is the usual 
amount of farewells and handkerchief-wav- 
ing when the ship swings her nose down 
the bay, but the “‘ bon voyage” is almost 
always confined to ‘flowers and fuss.” 
But these attributes are held in common 
by all the outgoing vessels, and there is 
little to distinguish one from the other. 
However, the departure of the Berlin yes- 
terday morning was celebrated very dif- 
ferently from the usual course. There was 
no mistaking the purport of cheers. Of the 
thousand or more people who packed the 
dock to its utmost capacity, more than half 
wore blue ribbons or carried streamers of 
blue. 

The crew and substitutes went aboard 
early and stood in a group on the saloon 
deck. They were cheered ‘to the echo as 
they stood there, each man wearing the 
blue of “Old Eii” in his buttonhole. The 
members of the crew are as follows: 

George Langford, stroke; R. B. Tread- 
way, No. 7; J. M. Longacre, No. ‘6; P. H. 
Bailey, No. 5; J. O. Rodgers, No. 4; W. 
M. Beard, No. 3; A. Brown, Jr., No. 2; J. 
HK. Simpson, bow, and Thomas L. Clark, 
coxswain. . 

The substitutes are Payne Whitney, son 
of ex-Secretary of the.Navy William C. 
Whitney; Paul D. Mills, and J. S. Wheel- 
wright. The fourth “ sub,’ G. T. Marsh, 
will follow next week, when he will have 
satisfied the Faculty on certain points 
which they require. 

The Berlin made one false start, and the 
tide swung her over against the record- 
breaking St. Paul. The omen was taken as 


a happy one by the crowd on the dock, and 
when it was seen that the Berlin had 
scraped some paint off the St. Paul’s hull 
the Yale “agg went from shore to ship and 
back again. On the second attempt the 
Berlin got off all right, and the busy tugs 
headed her down the bay. One rousing 
cheer from the dock was wafted to the ship 
and returned by Capt. Treadway and his 
men. 

Accompanying the men were ‘“ Bob”’ 
Cook, ‘‘ Dick’? Armstrong, who captained 
the crew to victory last year, and President 
H. De Sibour of the Yale Navy. 

Capt. Treadway said: ‘‘ We wish it to be 
distinctly understood that Yale does not 
pretend officially to represent American col- 
legiate oarsmen... We go to test the rowing 
theory of Yale against the time-honored 
methods of English amateur watermen. No 
Anglo-American rowing championship 
hinges on the.issue.. Our..sole ambition is 
to arrive at the fact that Yale has either a 
faster or a slower crew than the represent- 
ative English ‘best.’ Whether we win, or 
lose, we. shall. have no excuse ready. . We 
have. perfect confidence in Bob Cook and 
the stroke he has taught us; the present en- 
terprise has not induced us ‘to make any 
radical departures, except that we have 
had to raise our average stroke from 32 to 
38, on account of the shortness of the course 
for the Grand Challenge Cup in comparison 
with the length of the course over which 
Yale has effectually established her su- 
periority. 

‘““We are satisfied that the crew repre- 
sents the acme of rowing science at Yale, 
and little fault can be found with the prog- 
ress made since the crew finally made the 
boat. We are prepared to be severely criti- 
cised on the other side by past masters in 
the art, and we admit that our combination 
is by no means faultless. The boys, how- 
ever, have the rudiments of the game at 
their finger tips, and are just ripe for the 
finishing touches to which their three 
weeks: stay in England prior to the regatta 
will be devoted. We have heard a good 
deal about the ‘“‘ Cook”’ stroke, as adapted 
to four-mile races, but we have this to say, 
that we believe our. stroke to be as effective 
in short bursts as it has proved to be over 
the grueling distance at New-London. We 
will race for the Grand Challenge Cup, with 
the idea of demonstrating Yale’s theories 
regarding style, stroke, and watermanship. 
Should we continue to steer clear of casual- 
ties and fail to achieve our mbition, we 
shall be prepared cheerfully to admit that 
we have met opponents who know more 
about the game than we have yet learned.”’ 

The boys anticipate a very pleasant trip, 
as every facility for their comfort has 
been provided by the Berlin’s officers. The 
chief steward has been furnished with a 
duplicate of the Yale training bill of fare, 
and the men will get practically the same 
diet that they have been receiving since 
they went into training. The home system 
will also be adhered to when the crew 
take possession of the breezy quarters se- 
cured for them at Marsh Mills House, situ- 
ated on a hill overlooking the scene of the 
Baglish aquatic ‘* Derby.”’ 

English sportsmen have already shown a 
practical desire to emphasize the welcome 
awaiting the Yale men. Prominent social 
clubs have extended courtsies of member- 
ship, and boating organizations have offered 
every facility for the storage of boats and 
the comfort of the Blues. 

After Commentement Day, which falls on 
the 24th, there will be a general exodus 
of Yale undergraduates. One aggregation 
of Yale adherents has already secured two 
house boats, with the view of making mer. 
ry on an elaborate scale. Many other par- 
ties, large and small, have secured quaf- 
ters adjacent to the course, and altogether 
it looks as if the blue of Yale would be 
one of the most conspicuous emblems at 
the cosmopolitan gathering. 





Attempted Suicide in a Cell, 


Henry Tucker of 350 Bast Bighteenth 
Street was asked by James Moran of 1,899 
Broadway yesterday in East Twenty-third 
Street for 5 cents. Moran, whose clothes 
were dilapidated, said he was a mason, 
and could get work if he had money to 
pay his are up town. Tucker gave him 
the money. Moran at once made his way 
to the nearest saloon, and got a glass of 
beer. Tucker had been watching him, and 
Was sO angry at being deceived that he 
secured his arrest for begging. Moran 
was locked up in the East Twenty-second 
Street Police Station, and half an hour 
later he was found unconscious in his cell, 
having tried to atralere himself % tying 
his suspenders around his neck. e@ was 
taken to Bellevue Hospital, where he was 
soon revived. 





Smokeless Powder. 


From The Philadelphia Calli. 

“ There are many who imagine that in the 
use of smokeless powder the United States 
and other natioris are seeking to do away 
with smoke on battlefields,’’ said a military 


man. ‘ There is no opinion more erroneous 
than this, as the smokelessness of the new 
powders is merely a secondary consider- 
ation. The old black powder was found to 
be inefficient to produce the necessary ve- 
locity for the new guns, and experiments 
were made to get a higher explosive. When 
this was put in use, the discoverers of the 
new explosives were surprised to find that 
very little smoke followed its explosion. 
Smoke is often very useful on a battle- 
field, and no deliberate attempt was made 
to eliminate it.’’ 





A Chicken with Four Feet. 
Rauway, N. J., June 6.—William §&. Roll 
of Linden Township has in his possession 
a chicken having four feet. Ail the mem- 
formed, but the. pair 
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AT NEWPORT. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Arrive for the Season. 


NEwporT, R. IL, June 6.—William R. 
Hunter gave a dinner this evening in honor 
of Shafter Howard of New-York, who is 
to marry on Wednesday Mary Frances 
Hunter, sister of the host. The guests 
were Col. Reginald Norman, Carl Howard, 
Admiral 8. B. Luce, Major Theodore K. 
Gibbs, Lieut. Commander L. C. Logan, 
Prescott Lawrence, Hugh K. Norman, J. 
Neilson Howard, and Col. Edward M. Neill. 
The floral decorations were very handsome. 
Gov. Charles Warren Lippitt and Con- 
gressman Melville Bull were obliged to de- 
cline invitations. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt and 
Miss Vanderbilt came up from New-York 
this afternoon for the Summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Almeric Hugh Paget also 
came to Newport for the season, and were 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Vanderbilt on their 
private car. To-night Mr. and Mrs. Paget 
opened the villa of Henry Clews, Ocean 
Avenue, which they have rented. 

Mrs. Isaac Bell, Mrs. Gertrude Wright, 
Mr. and Mrs. John O’Brien, Mr. and Mrs. 
James P. Kernochan, and Gen. and Mrs. 
Lloyd 8S. Bryce of New-York also opened 
their houses to-day. 

Other arrivals include: From New-York, 
Mrs. McCoy, to visit her daughters; Mrs. 
William F. Burden, Miss Eldredge, to visit 
Mrs. E. M. Neill; Louis P. Henop, to visit 
William H. Osgood. J. B. M. Grosvenor, 
Nelson G. Greene, Miss Florence Garrett, 
J. L.. Drummond, and Andrew Fletcher, 
Jr., from Philadelphia; Mr. and Mrs. G. R. 
Schober, Miss Schober, and Miss Laid, 
from Chester; the Rev. Dr. Weston, Pres- 
ident of Crozer Seminary, to visit Philip 
S. .Taggart. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Goelet are to open 
their villa about July 20, soon after giving 
a grand ball as a coming-out party for 
Miss Goelet, which will be the event of the 
season. 

To-day’s' arrivals at Jamestown were 
Major and Mrs. Thomas Lord of Washing- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Whitehall and Dr. 
and Mrs. Birney of Philadelphia, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Faris, who opened their 
cottages, and Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Wharton 
of Philadelphia, and Alice M. Hastings of 
Honolulu. 

Upon his arrivai this afternoon Mr. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt inspected the gates at 
the entrance of his grounds, and stated 
that he believed that a readjustment would 
remove the apparent defects. This will be 
a matter of trifling expense. 





J. L. WHITE EXONERATED. 


MeKenzie Withdraws His 


Charge of Forgery. 


Henry 


John L. White, who was arrested in his 
office at 150 Nassau Street several days 
ago on a charge of forgery made by 
President Henry McKenzie of the White 
Locomotive Works of Buffalo, N. Y., was 
fully exonerated and discharged from cus- 
tody yesterday in the Centre Street Court. 

Mr. White’s discharge was brought about 
by Mr. McKenzie. The latter made an affi- 
davit that he had secured Mr. White’s 
arrest because he believed certain items 
contained in the journal and ledger of 
the White Locomotive Works were false 
and untrue. After a thorough investiga- 
tion into the books of the concern he found 
the charges to be untrue and without foun- 
dation. The affidavit concluded by saying 
Mr. McKenzie wished to withdraw his 
charge and fully exonerate Mr. White from 
the charge of forgery. 

Mr. McKenzie’s counse!] informed the Court 
that the entire matter had been satisfactor- 
ily settled, and that all concerned were now 
the best of friends. 

Magistrate Flammer then discharged Mr. 
White, who left the courtroom with his 
counsel. In‘the hall of the Criminal Court 
Building Mr. White held a_ sort of in- 
formal reception, receiving the congratu- 
lations of a large number of his friends. 

When Mr. White was arrested, Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie estimated his losses by alleged mis- 
»pprovriation at $80,000, and said that he 
had discovered a large number of _irregu- 
larities in Mr. White’s books. Mr. White 
founded the company, and is its Treasurer. 





TOGETHER HEAD ON. 


ENGINES 


Mismanagement Causes a Railroad 


Accident in Brooklyn, 


Two locomotives were in collision at East 
New-York yesterday morning, and two men 
were injured. The engines met head on. 

Engine No. 5 of the Brooklyn and Rock- 
away Beach Railroad Company with two 
cars attached was on its way to Canarsie 
filled with passengers, and as it rounded the 
curve at Vesta Avenue the engineer saw 
Engine No. 35 of the Kings County Elevated 
Railroad Company advancing with four 
cars loaded with coal. Both engineers re- 
versed their engines, but not in time, and 
the engines struck with a crash. 

The passengers on the cars were badly 
shaken up. Ex-Judge Scheillein was in- 
jured on the right leg, and his brother-in- 
law, William McNeely, had two ribs bro- 
ken. They were taken to their homes in 
East New-York. 

The accident, it is said, was the fault of 
the Brooklyn and Rockaway Beach Railroad 
Company, which changed its time table 
without notifying the elevated railroad com- 
pany. At this curve where the accident 
occurred there is only a single track, and 
the elevated road uses it every morning in 
hauling its coal cars into its yard. 





HEAVY DEALING IN BAR SILVER. 


French Needs for Colonial Coinage a 
Reason for the Buying. 


There was renewed activity in silver bull- 
ion certificates on the Stock Exchange 
yesterday, the sales aggregating more than 
162,000 ounces. Eagerness to sell on the 
part of some operators caused a slight fall- 
ing off in price, the closing quotation being 
69. The silver brokers’ express confidence 


that there will be an active silver market 
for some time. They declare that there is 
a heavy French demand for American sil- 
ver. 

In addition to the needs of France for her 
own subsidiary coinage, and for the fulfill- 
ment of her large coinage contract with 
Russia, it is said that the French Gov- 
ernment proposes to coin a large quantity 
of colonial silver pieces for circulation 
in Anam, Siam, Tonquin, Madagascar, and 
other Bastern French colonies, in order to 
check the popular use of rupees, which are 
produced by the British mints in India. 

The steamship La MBourgogne, which 
sailed.from this port for Havre yesterday, 
took out 445,000 ounces of bar silver, and 
the steamship Lucania, for Liverpool, took 
out 247,100 ounces of silver. 





Horseless Carriage for a Locomotive. 
From The Westminster Gazette. 

The gentleman who has amused himself of 
late by using a motor car in Westminster 
has been a little ‘‘too previous,” as he 
found to his cost at Bow Street, although 
we notice that he stated that ne had driven 
his vehicle for five years. It came upon 


him with a shock of pained surprise that 
his harmless vehicle could be called a loco- 
motive, but the law, though possibly a 
“hass,”’ is clear. So the motor carman 
found he had committed three offenses: (1) 
in allowing a locomotive out between the 
prohibited hours of 10 and 6; (2) in not be- 
ing preceded by a man with a red flag, and 
(8) in driving the locomotive at a greater 
speed than two miles an hour. A promise, 
however, not to offend again, but patiently 
to await the promised legislation, got him 
off with quite a small fine. 


. 





The Roentgen Rays. 


From The London Globe. 

The electrical ether waves, which Herz 
and others have experimented with, are, as 
a rule, too large to decompose the salts of 
a photographic plate, but they can traverse 
opaque substances, such as the human body, 
without causing sensation, as Tesla’s experi- 
ments showed. If they are too large to 
affect the sensitive plate and the eye, they 
are also too large to irritate the nerves. 
Réntgen and others have demonstrated, 
however, that certain of these electric rays 
or wave motions can affect the sensitive 
film indirectly exciting phosphorescence 
in bodies on which they fall. Hence the 
Réntgen silhouettes and the cryptoscope 
of oni already to the readers 
of this col 
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PRISONERS IN AN ELEVATOR. 


Hammerstein Used 
Steam to His Sorrow. 














Mr. Left-Over 


Oscar Hammerstein tried last night te 
reach the roof garden of his Olympia by 
means of the elevator, and not only failed, 
but came near being a prisoner for the 
rest of the night in the shaft on the level 
of the floor below the garden. 

He had been telling Fregoli and half a 
dezen others how the thousands he has 
spent would impress the public a week from 
to-morrow night, and there were a few looks 
of surprise at some of his characteristically 
grand statements. 

‘“* Well, if you don’t believe it,’ he said, 
finally, ‘‘come up and see what we have 
already done.”’ 

The party entered the elevator. It was 
long after the -night’s performance was 
over. Mr... Hammerstein had to act. ag ele- 
vator man... He pullea the rope and the car 
moved slowly upward. 

When it reached the floor below the roof, 
leading to which there is no door, it 
stopped. Mr. Hammersiein tugged at the 
cable, but could accomplish nothing. He 
shouted, but aii the empioves who worked 
near the scene of his predicament had 
gone home. f 

He and his party were prisoners, swearing 
and saying unkind things for nearly fifty 
minutes, when Arthur Hammerstein and 
E. Burke Scott, who had been delayed 
in the business offices, started to go home. 
When they neared the elevator shaft they 
heard strange noises. Investigation estab- 
lished the fact that the owner of the build- 
ing was in troubl+. One of the mechanics 
about the building was fortunately found. 

“Why,” he said, ‘‘the steam was shut 
off. There must have been just enough 
left in the chests to send the elevator. up 
where they are new.”’ 

The machinist started the engine again, 
and a very disgusted party was brought 
down without having had a glimpse of the 
roof garden. 





SMOKED A CIGARETTE IN \coURT. 


Magistrate Mott Had 
Brought to the Bar. 


the Offender) 


August Gloistein, owner of a saloon at: 
Grand and Essex Streets, walked into Es- jj 
sex Market Court yesterday in his shirt! 
sleeves, smoking a cigarette. 

“Bring that man here,” said Magistrate 
Mott to Sergt. Lovell.'** What do you mean, 
Sir,” the Magistrate said to Gloistein, “‘ by 
smoking in this court?”’ 

“IT am absent-minded, your Honor,” 
Gloistein replied. ‘‘I forgot where I was.” 

“ Tobacco,” said the Magistrate, ‘* used 
in the form of cigarettes is a most repre- 
hensible habit, most detrimental.” 

He then dismissed Gloistein. 





Mr. Labouchere and Armeni, 


From The London Daily News. 

Mr. Labouchére, M. P., writing to the 
Town Clerk of Northampton, acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of resolutions on the Ar- 
menian question passed by a town’s meet- 
ing a short time ago, said: “I have always 
thought that the best way to deal with 
the Sultan is to follow the example of Lord 


Palmerston in regard to King ‘ Bomba’ of 
Naples, and to withdraw our Ambassador. 
If we are unable to come directly to the aid 
of the Armenians, we ought to refuse ta 
have any communication with the mur- 
derer. The Turkish Empire, as Lamar- 
tize, the great French statesman and 
poet once said, is the negation of God 
on earth, and as an Englishman I feel 
ashamed that its maintenance up to now 
should have been in the main due to us. 
We have sacrificed the Christian races in 
that empire to an insane idea that we 
ought to subordinate morality and human- 
ity to preventing the possibility of any ap- 
proach on the part of Russia to the Medit~ 
eranean, and so long as we continue this 
policy so long will the Turk be able to 
work his wicked will on the Christians that 
are subject to him.” ; 





A Half-Million-Dollar Mortgage. 


NEew-Brunswick, N. J., June 6.--The 
New-Brunswick Traction Company, through 
its counsel, William P. Voorhees, has filed 
@ mor e for $500,000 in the office of the 
County Clerk, in favor of the Fidelity Title 
and Deposit Company of New-York. The 
money is to pay for the outstanding indebt- 
edness of the company. The company will 
issue bonds, which will be a first mortgage 
and gold-bearing. 





The Purity of the Clyde. 

From The Westminster Gazette. 
A Lords Committee, presided over by Earl 
Crewe, passed recently a scheme promoted 
by the Corporation of Glasgow for the pre«. 


vention of the excesive polution of the 
River Clyde. The scheme involves an ex- 
penditure of £600,000. 





Ordered to Sea Duty. 


Lieut. Commander Arnold, United States 
Navy, Chief of the Hydrographic Office of 
the Maritime Exc €, has been ordered. 
A a st duty on sire ne ay steam-, 

, usetts, now in the Brooklyn; 
Navy Ten which goes into commission | 
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Sarah Bernhardt, when she gets back to 
Paris, and after she has rested a little, in- 
tends to give at her theatre, the Renais- 

the thousandth performance of 
Dame aux Camélias.”” Of course, 
Bernhardt only computes perform- 
No others, even 


sance, 
Mme. 
ances given in Paris. 
when the incomparable Frenchwoman her- 
self is the gentral personage, are really 
worth taking into account in France, when 
it comes to history making. 

No doubt Mate. Bernhardt will 
her thousandth performance worthy of her 
own fame, of the great technical merit of 
the play, of her theatre, and of the mem- 
ory of Dumas fils. She is going to have 
all the characters dressed according to 
the fashions which prevailed when ‘‘ La 
Dame aux Camélias’’ was first performed, 
at the Vaudeville, Feb. 2, 1852. Marguerite, 
Olympe, Nichette, and Prudence, and the 
women in the gambling scene will wear 
crinoline—to speak bluntly, hoops—big 
flounces, round capes, and shoes ending 
abruptly at the ankles. Armand and his 
friends will wear peg-top trousers, very 
long in the legs, voluminous waistcoats, 
and large, showy neckeloths. And the 
portrayal of the suffering Marguerite will 
be, unless Bernhardt suddenly loses her 
power, the finest that ever has been seen. 

+,* 

But to talk about the thousandth perform- 
ance of ‘‘ Camille,’”” as we must, perforce, 
call the play here, seems strange at this 
late day. Various adaptations of the drama 
had been done in New-York, and other 
American cities, before Matilda Heron, in 
the heyday of her youth, startled this town 
with her acting of the deplorable heroine, 
Jan. 22, 1857. Jean Davenport (afterward 
Mrs. Lander) and Laura Keene had then al- 
ready depicted the woes of the tuberculous 
but otherwise unconventional lady who 
wore the camellias for the delectation of 
New-York playgoers, and coincident with 
Miss Heron’s performances, were those 
given by an ambitious amateur seeking 
dramatic Mrs. MacMahon, at Bur- 
ton’s abandoned theatre in Chambers 
Street, which are remembered only because 
Lawrence Barrett, then a raw novice, was 
her Armand Duval. 

Who shall how 
of the American version of ‘*‘ La Dame aux 
Camélias’’ have been given since those 
days? A thousand? In forty years, more or 
less! 4 hundred a year would about 
4,000, and that number is nearer the mark. 
Only the other day a gentleman who goes 
sometimes to the theatre for relaxation told 
me he had seen ‘ Camille,” he believed, a 
thousand times. I suppose he had seen the 
play at twice, and his mother had 
told him about Matilda Heron. He was not 
the same nt of whom I was 
privileged to sit at the first performance in 
New-York of Marg Gautier, by Olga 
Nethersole at Palmer’s Theatre. He re- 
marked to the smartly dressed young wo- 
man with him that he had not seen “ Ker- 
meel*’ since he had seen “ Ristori act into 
it.” But both types of playgoers who 
have vivid memories of ‘*‘ Camille,” though 
the person’s Was purely 
imaginary. 
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* stock play in 
; companies ex- 
isted. * had the hack- 
ing cough some time Old New- 
Yorkers can remember besides Mrs, Lander, 
Matiida Heron, and Laura Keene, (a few of 
them remember Mrs. McMahon,) a dozen or 
so other Camilles of the fifties, sixties, and 
early seventies. Many ambitious novices 
fell foul of the attractive rdle. Many act- 
resses from foreign lands essayed it here. 

Along in the early seventies Clara Mor- 
took it up, and then began a new 
* Camille ”’ epoch. Mrs. Rousby had a 
shy at it, as Mary Provost and Jane 
Coombs had before her time. Fanny Dav- 
enport let her ambition to shine as the con- 
sumptive but immoral have tangi- 
ble expression. Signora Majeroni, Mlle. 
Rhéa, Louise Pomeroy, and a half dozen 
German actresses tried it. 

But in these years we number our Mar- 
guerite Gautiers five, naming and dating 
them Helena Modjeska, (1877), Sarah Bern- 
hardt, (1880,) Jane Hading, (15888,) Eleonora 
Duse, (1893,) and Olga Nethersole, (1894.) 
Of these portrayals Bernhardt’s is incom- 
parably the greatest, in fluency of ex- 
pression, in lightness of touch, in power, 
in pathos, in repose, in comprehension, in 
originality, in every attribute a great dra- 
matic portrayal may possess, but the others 
all have their merits, as also had, in its 
day, Clara. Morris’s, which was eccentric 
and American, but full of her own strange, 
intuitive power. 

I remember, also, with a still keen pleas- 
ure, the graceful, natural, and pathetic 
embodiment of’ Marguerite by a French 
actress of small fame, Juliette Clarence, 
at the Fourteenth Street Theatre, (then 
the Lyceum,) in 1874. Her Armand Duval 
was Fechter, who twenty-two years before 
had “created” that role in Paris. He 
ais then 614, blear-eyed, with wrinkled 
jaws, and I fancy he wore the Armand 
élothes he had kept by him for many 
fears, but his acting made Armand Duval 
comprehensibie. 
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The man swayed by the passion of love 
is a rare figure on the theatrical stage. 
Dramatists often imagine him, but actors 
rarely give him corporeal - being. Josef 
Kainz’s odd, eccentric, almost comic Romeo 
was in love, madly in love, with his. plump 
German Julietiin high-heeled boots of white 
kid, and he is the only Romeo really in love 
With a woman I ever saw, because-Spranger 
Barry. died a century or so before I was 
born, and all the other great Romeos had 
departed, too. 

The secret of Fechter’s power when he 
dctéed Armand was that he depicted a man 
in a poet’s frenzy of love. You forgot his 
jowls and the oags under his eyes, that 
night in 1874, while he was acting. I have 
never seen another Armand in love, ex- 
eept possibly with himself, and most of 
them have seemed so ashamed of them- 
selves that they did not suggest even self- 
respect. 

The American and English actors have 
found Armand Duval an elusive réle. Ma- 
tilda Heron’s Armand, when she first ap- 
peared at Wallack’s, was the elder Sothern, 
then, the season before the advent of Dun- 
dreary, a “leading juvenile.’”” The late 
William Stuart was acting manager of Wal- 

. lack’s, and to him was ascribed the author- 
ship of the critique in The Tribune describ- 
ing Sothern’s Armand as having “all the 
qualities of a poker, except its occasional 
warmth.” George Jordan was Laura 
Keene’s Armand, F. B. Conway Jean 

,Davenport’s, and young Lawrence Barrett, 
as I have said, Mrs. MacMahon’s. To 
the Camille of Miss Morris, Charles R. 

_ Thorne, Jr., was Armand, and his acting as 
thie effusively sentimental young French- 

 gpati recalled the title of a play in which 

' je had been popular, “A Bull in a China 

t * as Re . $ 





Shop.” Mme. Modjeska's first Armand was 
W. F. Burroughs, who seemed always about 
to ask, “Anything else to-day? Shall I 
send this home for you?” She afterward 
had better Armands, but they were unhap- 
pily always better than the role. An actor 
like Fechter is never bettér than his role. 
Bernhardt has sometimes had competent 
actors as Armand, but they have hever 
seemed to be Armand. Duse’s Italian Ar- 
mandos have been droll. Olga Nethersole 
played first to the Armand of Mr. Barry- 
more, who is always a fine Orlando and 
would be a dashing and romantic hero of 
any trunk and hose play, but was miles 
away from the young bourgeois French- 
man of the fifties, who fell madly in love 
with a courtesan, 
*,* 

The best Gaston I ever saw was in the 
Juliette Clarence performance, and the 
actor was Mezieres, who was then highly 
esteemed here in opéra vouffe. His Cal- 
chas in ‘“‘La Belle Héléne” was a piece of 
caricature not easily forgotten. The gen- 
tle humor and naturalness of his Gaston 
were delightful. The Prudence in the 
same performance was Mme. Kid, élso re- 
nowned in opéra bouffe. She was, I think, 
the original Amaranthe in ‘‘ La Fille de 
Mme. Angot.” But the best Prudence we 
have ever seen here—t*e actress who most 
completely realized in her portrayal the 
easy good humor and selfishness of the 
woman, without exaggerating her traits— 
was Mme. Patry, who was lately here 
vith Bernhardt. The Italian actress who 
played that part with Duse was not much 
inferior, and Mary Wells, long since de- 
ceased, was more satisfactory in that réle 
than in others in which she was esteemed. 
The Gaston of Clara Morris was Stuart 
Robson, who, according to the generally 
followed custom of the American stage, 
“doubled” that rdle of the frank, good- 
hearted, well-seasoned young man with 
that of the comic old roué, St. Gaudens. 
Of course, the verisimilitude of the char- 
acter was lost. The low comedian has 
generally been Gaston in the American 
‘*Camille,”’ and he has frequently worn a 
red wig and green kid gloves. 

+,* 

We have had the lady with the camellias 
here in English, French, Italian, and Ger- 
man. She has been our perennial heroine. 
She has coughed or not, according to the 
taste of her representative, but she has al- 
ways died of consumption, complicated with 
a broken heart and a sudden excesss of 
virtue. In England the play is much less 
familiar. For years James Mortimer’s 
version, called ‘‘ Heartsease,’’ was the only 
one sanctioned by the. Examiner of Plays. 
Lately there has been a change of heart 
in the Lord Chamberlain’s office, and other 
and truer versions have .been tolerated. 
“La Dame aux Camélias” is probably 
the most successful play of the nineteenth 
century, and this is said with a clear 
remembrance of ‘‘ The Hunchback,” “ The 
Lady of Lyons,” and “ Richelieu.” And 
of successful modern plays, it is the most 
glaringly immoral. Indeed, you cannot 
remember another really immoral play ’ 
that has been long successful. Of the 
immoral tendency of this one, there can 
be no question theoretically. It elevates 
the common courtesan, gives the embodi- 
ment of virtue the villain’s réle, and glori- 
fies illicit love. , 

Yet I well remember an argument with a 
nice young man who was librarian in a 
Sunday school and rarely went to the the- 
atre, but had gone to see Clara Morris as 
Camille. He insisted that the piece was 
pure wholesome, ‘devoid of any im- 
moral taint, and, though he had wept in 
Sympathy with the heroine, he had not the 
slightest idea what her calling was sup- 
posed to be or why Armand’s father inter- 
rupted his billing and cooing in the rural 
villa. He, too, was a type of an American 
with a memory of ‘La Dame aux Camé- 
lias,” and it is well to remember that most 
people never think in the theatre, and that 
the effect of the acted play upon the spec- 
tator is purely emoticnal. 

+,* 


and 


In Paris the reprise of a drama is an 
event. There are many new plays every 
year, and comparatively few repetitions of 
old ones. Yet it seems strange that “ La 
Dame aux Camélias”’ has only just reached 
its thousandth performance, forty-four 
years after its production. Perhaps the 
newspapers have made a mistake, and 
Mme. Bernhardt is going to celebrate her 
own thousandth performance of Marguerite 
Gautier. She took up the réle late in the 
seventies. 

3ut whatever the event may be, it is a 
dramatic topic, and they are scarce in New- 
York in the season of roof gardens. 

: E. A. D. 


The Roof Garden Season, 


The season of the roof gardens is now 
open, although the Olympia and the Grand 
Central Palace Garden are not yet ready. 

At the Madison Square Garden the per- 
formances of last week were satisfactory, 
and the same company will remain this 
week, with only three additions. The new- 
comers will be Smith and Cook in a comic 
sketch, the Winterton sisters in songs and 
dances, and Laura Vaughn, baritone. Lilly 
Post and Press Eldridge are still at the 
head of the bill. 

Vernona Jarbeau will make her first ap- 
pearance at the Casino Roof Garden to- 
morrow night. Her ‘*‘Carmen” song will 
be one of her contributions to the bill. Ray. 
mon Moore has also been engaged, and 
Flora Irwin will remain. 

The roof garden at Koster & Bial’s will 
open for the season to-morrow night. Many 
changes in its arrangements have been 
made since last year, and a strong pro- 
gramme has been provided for the opening. 
Among the performers who will appear are 
Josephine Sabel, in new French d Amer- 
ican songs; the Bearnais trio of Tyrolean 
singers, who will make their American dé- 
but; Ed S. Abels and. Helen Lowell, Du- 
creux-Geralduc, Biondi, 
more. The vitascope will also show some 
new pictures, among them several of Niag-. 
ara Falls, a railroad wreck, and a parade 
of Knights Templars. 

At Proctor’s Pleasure Palace the pro- 
gramme on the roof will be contributed to 
by a long list of variety performers. Cool 
or unpleasant nights, the performance will 
be joined to that in the auditorium. This 
new garden is one of the finest in the city, 
and the view from it is grand. 

Maggie Cline ts still too ill to appear ‘at 
the American Theatre Roof Garden, and 
Sisieretta Jones, the “‘ Black Patti,’’ has 
been engaged to appear there this week. 
James Thornton will deliver his monologue, 
and other artists will be Hines and Reming- 
ton, Samuel J, Martin, the Voygers, May 
Irving, the Mahr sisters, and Ne. Dulce 
Durant, 


Notes of the Stage. 


—The second week of Henry Irving’s pro- 
vincial tour in Ergland will bring him and 
his company to Manchester, where thirty- 
five years ago he was a humble member of 
the stock company of the Theatre Royal. 
His salary at that time was not more than 
£75 a year, but the experience gained by 
association upon the stage with Edwin 
Booth, the elder Sothern, Charles Mathews, 
Dion Boucicault, and the famous Charles 
Calvert was of value to him. 


— Lost, Strayed, or Stolen,” a, new mu- 
sical comedy by J. Cheever Goodwin and 
Woolson Morse, will be presented at Mc- 
Vicker’s Theatre, in Chicago, a week from 
to-morrow night. The production will be 
the first made by the American Theatrical 
Syndicate. It has been in rehearsal for sev- 
eral weeks at the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
here, where it will be presented Aug. 81. 

—These attractions will be offered in 
Boston this week: le Square Th 


“ Marrt by Lantern’’ and “ Pa 
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New-York has been successful. The enter- 
tainment is clean and interesting. 

These stage entertainments Will be seen 
in Chicago this week: McVicker’s Theatre, 
“The Great D ond Robbery ”; Hooley’s, 


Bill’s Wild West; Chicago Opera House, 
continuous variety. 

—The Philadelphia theatres will_. offer 
these bills this week: Grand Opera House, 
*FPalka,” by the Castle Square Theatre 
company of Boston; Chestnut Street Opera 
House, ‘‘ Miss Philadelphia’’; Bijou, con- 
tinuous variety. ; 

--Martin W. Hanley will place on the 
stage next season a new play by Edgar Sel- 
den, called ‘Fun in Shantytown.” Ed- 
ward Harrigan, Mr. Hanley’s star for so 
many years, ‘will not act next season. 

—W. Lloyd Bowran, leader of the orches- 
tra, and Ernest B. Wright, Treasurer, of 
the Fourteenth Street Theatre, will have a 
joint benefit performance at that house 
Monday evening, June 15. 

—William B. Henry, who for ten years 
has been business manager of Tony Pas- 
tor’s traveling companies, will have a bene- 
fit at Tony Pastor’s Theatre this evening. 

—*In-Gay New-York” at the Casino has 
proved more successful than any of the 
previous reviews at that house. It will 
probably continue all Summer. 

—‘‘ Thoroughbred ” begins its tenth week 
at the Garrick Theatre to-morrow night. 

—Kellar remains at Daly’s Theatre, and 
his programme will be varied this week. 


Masic Hall Notes. 


—Tony Pastor will offer a promising bill 
at his theatre this week. His performers, 
besides himself, are Lydia Barry, Rice and 
Elmar, Maud Raymond, Frank Sheridan 
and Annie Forrest, the Elinore sisters, 
Alburtus and Bertram, Edwin Lateel, Char- 
‘lotte Ray, Eddie Shayne and Mae Worden, 
Mile. Valesca; Paddy Murphy and Blanche 
Andrews, Burns and Nina, and Charies 
Osten’s marionettes 

—The Eden Musée has been furnished 
with an effective cooling apparatus, and the 
temperature is now kept at a comfortable 
point all the time. The concert programmes 
during the Summer will be made up of 
popular music, ana this week a full act 
from one of the standard operas will be 
given at each of the concerts. Important 
changes have been made in the groups of 
wax works. 

—The new Palm Garden at Proctor’s Pleas- 
ure Palace will be opened to-morrow night, 
when two audiences will see the perform- 
ance by means of the doubie stage. The 
five Cee-Mees will make their American 
début on the trapeze bars, and the ballet, 
‘The Twenty-four Hours,’’ will be repeated. 
A long variety bill will also be given. 

—At Keith’s Union Square Theatre this 
week Timothy Murphy, formerly renowned 
as Maverick Brander in ‘A Texas Steer”; 
George Monroe, and Harry Gilfoil, will 
appear, Murphy in a new act called “ Sir 
Henry Irving Hypnotized” ; Monroe in his 
“Aunt Bridget’? monologue, and Gilfoil 
as the whistling waiter. js 

—At Proctor’s West Twenty-third Street 
Theatre this week a long list of perform- 
ers will appear, including Ross and Fenton, 
Georgia Parker, the Olympta Quartet, 
Kathelene Warren, Mabel Craig, Mile. Ber- 
tini, and John Block. 

—Fregoli is still at the Olympia Music 
Hall. He has made a hit, and will remain 
for a long time. Among the others will be 
Weber and Fields, the Dore trothers, Pablo 
Diaz, Constanz and Ida, the Avolo trio, 
and Techow’s cats. 

—An entertainment will be given at ixos- 
ter & Bial’s to-night, for the benefit of the 
St. Louis sufferers. De Wolf Hopper, Che- 
valier, Biondi, and many others will ap- 
pear. 


Irving’s Triumph in “The Bells.” 


Labouchere in London Truth. 

There have bcen recent discussions con- 
cerning the why and the wherefore of the 
acceptance of “‘ The Bells” by old ‘ Colo- 
nel’’ Bateman: The fact of the matter was, 
that the Colonel was on his last legs, and 
allowed Henry Irving to try Leopold 
Lewis’s version of “ Le Juif Polonais” as a 
last desperate remedy. 

Few people know that before that eventful 
night that started Irving’s success, a ver- 
sion of Erckmann-Chatrian’s play, written 
by Mr. F. C. Burnand, had been produced 
at the Alfred Theatre (Marylebone) by 
Charles Harcourt, under the name of “‘ Paul 
Zegers.” 

“Colonel’”” Bateman never believed in 
“The Bells” at all, and, what is more, 
never believed in Irving either, until after 
his success as Mathias. When he opened the 
Lyceum he believed his treasure was George 
Belmore, and gave Irving a secondary posi- 
tion. This, I am aware, hardly squares 
with Mrs, Crowe's statement in an inter- 
view, but it is proved by the use he made 
of Irving in subordinate characters. 

The original piece, ‘‘Le Juif Polonais,” 
by Erckmann-Chatrian, was produced at 
the little Théatre Cluny, the Sadler’s Wells 
of Paris. The Mathias was an actor of 
great power, named Talien, since dead, who 
differed from Irving in the firsf act. Talien 
did not, like Irving, on his first entrance, 
suggest past crime and hypnotic tempera- 
ment. He was a rough, jovial Alsacian 
farmer until the sleigh bells acted upon his 
nervous system. Coquelin adopted the Ta- 
lien reading. 

John Hollingshead, who had seen the play 
in Paris, brought home the book and put 
it before John Ryder and Hermann Vezin, 
as containing a fine part for a ‘“ tragic 
star’’ actor. In the meantime, Leopold 
Lewis and Henry Irving carried their point 
at the Lyceum, and the piece was produced 
before a very thin and straggling audience, 
but made a sensation with Irving’s render- 
ing that foreshadowed. its success, and 
caused the audience to forget that the actor 
they saw before them Had ever been al- 
lowed to waste his time In playing Jingle in 
Albery’s version of “ Pickwick.’’ 


English Theatrical Talk. 


~—There are signs that the Independent 
Theatre, in London, may be reawakened, 
and that it may give performances of Ib- 
sen’s “ Little Byolf,” and a play by Ber- 
nard Shaw, called ‘‘ Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession,’’’ which is probably nasty. 

—George Alexander is going to revive 
“The Duke’s Motto,” at the St. James’s 
Theatre, in-London. 

—E. S. Willard has finished his term at 
the London Garrick Theatre, and the Ken- 
dals now are in temporary possession of 
that house. They intend to do Merivale’s 
“Ali for Her” there, with Kendal, of 


course, as Sir Hugh Trevor, and his own 
brother, Charles W. Garthorne, as Sir 
Hugh’s brother. Willard’s American tour 
wil) begin next November, and last till 
For new plays he has only 
“The Rogue’s Comedy,’’ by Jones. 

—* The Wanderer from Venus,” a fanciful 
comey in three acts, by Robert Buchanan 
and ‘‘Charlés Marlowe,” has just been 
produced in London. 
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DEATH ACCIDENT. 


Mr. Murray Mistook Prussic Aéid for 
Medicine. 


British Consul Fraser investigated yes- 
terday the circumstances attending the 
death of Cecil Murray, a passenger on 
the American Line steamship St. Paul, 
which arrived from Southampton Friday 
evening. The particulars were obtained 
from Major F. Harbert, who occupied a 
room connecting with Mr. Murray’s, and 
who is now at the Waldorf. - 

Mr. Murray was an Englishman, whose 
father died a year ago, leaving him a con- 
siderable property. His London residence 
was not known to Major Harbert. His 
mother is living in the south of France. 
He intended making a pleasure tour of 


this country, and visiting Lenox, Newport, 
and Bar Harbor, finally going to Canada. 
On the evening of Tuesday last, during a 
spell of bad weather. Mr. Murray re- 
turned to his room, and asked Major Har- 
bert where medicine he had _ provided 
for sea sickness was. ‘The Major pointed 
to a shelf, and went above. hen he re- 
turned his fellow-passenger seemed to be 
sleeping. Awakening the next morning, he 
observed that Mr. Murray appeared to be 
still asleep. The room steward subse- 
quently entered the room, and, finding that 
he could not awaken the ssenger, sum- 
moned Dr. Schaadt, the ship’s physician, 
who found Mr. Murray was dead... He 
had by mistake taken a dose of prussic 
acid which Major Harbert used for photo- 
aphic purposes. It was contained in a 
Bottle nearly resembling that of the spe- 
me shelf. 
Harbert was greatly affected, and 
felt keenly for having left the dangerous 
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“The Gay Parisians”; Coliseum, Buffalo, 


Strauss’s “ Waldmeister” js pleasingly 
tuneful and lively, and although not to be 
fairly compared with ‘The Merry War” 
or ‘‘ Fledermaus,” is well suited for a Sum- 
mer night’s entertainment. The first per- 
formance of this work at Terrace Garden 
Thursday night was a little lacking in vocal 
beauty and finish, and the orchestra was 


frequently hard and noisy. But these are 
conditions which may be altered by famil- 
jarity with the work, 'and the singers and 
comedians were all diligent and spirited 
and entered into the humor of the thing 
with sympathy. Manager Heumann cef- 
tainly deserves credit for importing a new 
work of some importance, and producing it 
so commendably. The music of ‘‘ Wald- 
meister ’’ is likely soon to be héard in the 
streets. The duet of Act I. and the waltz 
in Act If. are particularly taking. 

“Pinafore” will take the place of “*‘ The 
Mikado” at the American Theatre this 
week. There are always folks who have 

ever heard “ Pinafore,” and there are al- 
ways others willing to hear it again. The 
cast of the parts promises well—Dorothy 
Morton as Josephine, Flora Finlayson as 
Buttercup, and the veteran comedian of 
operetta, Charles Drew, as the First Lord 
of the Admiralty especiaily. Joseph «. 
Sheehan will be Rackstraw, Joseph Lynde 
Corcoran, J. G. Bell Dick Deadeye, and 
William MacLaughlin the Bo’sn, 

“El Capitan” continues merrily at the 
Broadway Theatre, and this week will be 
largely given over to “ special occasions.” 
There will be a fiftieth night with souvenirs, 
a hotel men’s night, a Sousa night, and a 
West Point night. And every night will be 
a Hopper night. 

om 

It is now said that Paderewski will prob- 
ably not play again this year. Overwork 
has brought on nerve exhaustion and in- 
somnia. 

Edward German, whose first notable work 
was his music for Richard Mansfield’s pro- 
duction of ‘‘ Richard III.” is making a name 
for himself in the field of pure music, His 
suite in D minor, first produced at the 
Leeds Festival last year, has lately been 


played in London, and The Westminster 
Gazette says it has vivacity and_ vigor, 
piquant rhythms, and ingenious effects. 

“ Die Melstersinger ” will be one of the 
principal novelties at the Paris Grand 
Opéra during the next Autumn and Winter 
seasons. The French composers are nat- 
urally not bést pleased that Wagner’s 
operas are gradually being added to the rep- 
ertory of their subsidised opera house, bat 
the managers point to the eloquent evi- 
dence of receipts as an indication of the 
public taste. Last year ‘‘ Tannhiduser” 
headed the list with thirty-three represen- 
tations, while ‘‘ Lohengrin’ had eleven, 
and ‘Die Walkiire’’ ten. On the other 
hand, “Salammbo’’ had only four, and 
‘“‘La Montagne Noire,” a novelty, thirteen 
performances. Indeed, during the whole of 
last year at the Paris Grand Opéra, despite 
16 representations, the entire repertory was 
limited to sixteen operas. The only French 
composition to be produced at the Paris 
Opéra next season is MM. Zola and Bru- 
neau’s ‘“‘ Messidor,’”’ but Boito’s ‘‘ Mephisto- 
fele’’ is possible, and great preparations are 
being made for a revival of Mozart’s ‘“ Don 
Giovanni.”’ 

Sefior Sarasate gave the first of his three 
violin recitals in London at St. James’s 
Hall, last night. tae 

M. Massenet is now putting the finishing 
touches to his new opera, ‘ Sapho,’’ and has 
played it over to Mme. Calvé, who has ac- 
cepted the principal part. It is based on 
Daudet’s novel, and it will first be sung dat 
the Paris Opéra Comique next Spring. 


*,* 


Last Tuesday night a special perform- 
ance was given at the Salle Pleyel, Paris, 
in honor of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
public début of Camille Saint-Saéns.. The 
programme included Mozart’s concerto in 
E flat, which Saint-Saén’s, then a boy of 
eleven, played at his very first appearance 
at the Salle Pleyel in 1846. M. Taffanel 
played the flute solo by Bach, and the 
concert closed with the first performance 
in public of Saint Saéns’s second sonata for 


pianoforte and violin, executed by the com- 
ser and Sefior Sarasate, and a new piano- 
orte concerto, also played by its ,uthor. 
Dr. Saint-Saéns owed his_first_chance as a 
omposer to sheer merit. In 1852, when only 
seventeen, he sent an orchestral symphony 
anonymously to M. Segher, and was very 
much astonished to find it performed short- 
ly afterward by the Société Sainte Cécile. 

Some comment recently in London over 
the tameness of the conflict between Lohen- 
grin and Telramund, depicted in the opera 
at Covent Garden, has put some of the 
critics in a reminiscent mood. They say 
that tameness in this scene has been the 
tradition in London ever since one of the 
early representations of the opera at Drury 
Lane, when the late Signor Fancelli, carried 
away by the excitement of the situation, 
very nearly split Signor Galassi’s head open. 

After all, Mme. Sembrich will not sing in 
London this season. 

* 

The London Daily News says: “‘ The late 
M. Varney, the conductor of the orchestra 
at the Théatre Historique under the famous 
reign of Alexandre Dumas the younger, ap- 
pears to have suffered more than most com- 
posers from the perversity of the public in 
attributing his compositions to other men. 
Some years ago a correspondence in this 
column, in which the late Mr. Dutton Cook 
took a leading part, brought to light the 
fact that the famous tfembling ‘ ghost 
melody,’ which lent so weird an effect to 
the apparition scene in Charles Kean’s per- 
formance of ‘The Corsican Srothers,’ was 
the work of this composer, and not, as had 
been generally asserted, of. Mr. Robert 
Stoepel, Charles. Kean’s conductor. It now 
appears that the widely known song of the 
Girondins, ‘ Mourons pour la Patrie,’ has in 
a like manner been assigned to Rouget. de 
Lisle. composer of the ‘ Marseillaise,’ but 
M. Varney’s son has written to int out 


that it was the composition of his father, 


and was first given in the drama based on 
Dumas’s ‘ Chevalier de Maison Rouge.’ The 
confusion has arisen from the circumstance 
that Rouget de Lisle did in fact set this 
fine song to music, but his melody bears no 
resemblance to that of M. Varney, besides 
which, it never became popular.” 
*,* . 

Mr. Henry Hersee, a well-known writer 
on musical subjects, died May 21, at 
Lewisham, in his seventy-seventh year, 
after a long illness. He wrote the libretto 
of Mr. F, H. Cowen’s first opera ‘‘ Pauline,” 
produced by the Car] Rosa Opera Company 
at the Lyceum during their second season 
in London, and also prepared the original 
English versions of Bizet’s ‘‘ Carmen,” Ver- 
dis “Aida” and ‘Simon Boccanegra,” 
Nicolat’s “Merry Wives of Windsor,’’ Pon- 
chielli’s ‘I Promessi Sposi,’’ and ‘* La Gio- 
conda,” Glinka’s ‘La Vita per lo. Czar, 
Reyer’s “Sigurd,” and many other works 
of a lighter type. 

Fifteen years ago Mr. Hersee was instru- 
mental in starting the Blackheath Conser- 


institution. until a year.ago, when ill-health 
necessitated his resignation. Mr. Hersee 
was for several seasons Secretary to the 
Philharmonic Society, and on resigning was 
presented by the Directors with a handsome 
silver salver, inscribed with their thanks 
for the services he had rendered the so- 
ciety. He was the father of the popular 
singer, Rose Hersee. Pe 

P = Riifer’s four-act opera: “ Ingo 
was given for the first time May 21 at the 
Roy Opera House, Lerlin. Musical 
circles have been waiting for its _appear- 
ance with considerable curiosity. The com- 
poser is a comparatively young man, re- 
cently elected a member of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. He is. well known_in 
Berlin as a distinguished organist. The 
Emperor, who attended several rehearsals, 
is known to have expressed admiration for 
the opera. . ' ; 

“Ingo” is founded on Gustav Freytag’s 
romance ot the same name, and follows 
the unfortunate love affairs of Ingo, the de- 
feated King of the Vandals. It had been 
magnificently put on the stage. The chief 
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ike most. of the recent 
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The experiment of oonmacting Pelican 
House, the London headquarters of the 
électrophone, with the Grand fpéra, Paris, 
which came to grief a few weeks since ow- 
ing to a storm in the French capital, was 
successfuily carried out May 23. The sound, 
it is true, was rather faint, very different, 
for eXample, from the performance at 
London theatres listened to through the 
electrophone, with the Grand Opéra, Paris, 
came out with delightful clearness, par- 
ticularly that of M. Delmas, who was 
singing the villain Gauthier in M. Duver- 
noy’s new opera, “ Hellé,’”’ and the tenor, 
M. Alvarez, who was singing for the last 
time in Paris prior to his visit’ to Covent 
Garden. 

‘The female voice was not quite so dis- 
tinct, nor were the violins of the orchestra 
very audible, but the- brass instruménts, of 
course, were, and a phrase for oboe (ap- 
parentiy in an orchestral interlude) went 
over the wires wi¢h great cleartiess. Only 
about a dozen scientific and musical peo- 
ple were present at the experiment, and 
after the applause of the French audience, 
heard like the rustling of leaves through 
the double telephone, had marked the end 
of the act, they were turned on for a short 
time in the Variétés, where Hervé’s old 
comic opera ‘ L’Veil Crevé” was being 
performed. Owing to an accident that 
night full connection had not been secured, 
but it is hoped that in a short time the 
Paris performances will be as loud and dis- 
tinct in London as on the théatrophones 
which have become so popular in the 
French capital, 

Some of the English musical reporters 
are jubilant over the recent success of 
English singers and musicians in Germany. 
Leo Stern, through the instrumentality of 
Mr. Nikisch, has been engaged to play the 
solo part in Dr. Dvorak’s violoncello con- 
certo at one of the forthcoming concerts of 
the Berlin Philharmonic Society. Also it 
is stated in the German papers that a new 
opera, “‘ Fra Francesco,” by a young Eng- 
lish composer, Henry Waller, is, by com- 
mand of Hmperor William, shortly to be 
produced at the Imyerial Opera House. 
Mr. Plunket Gréene and Mr. Ben Davies 
will revisit Béflin toward the end of the 
year, so that. altogether the long-standing 
prejudice in Germany against British mu- 
sicians would appear to have been dis- 
pelled, so far, at any rate, as the capital is 
concerned. 

It is said that Leoncavallo’s ‘ Chatter- 
ton’’ may be heard in London itt the Au- 
tumn, f 

Miss Strong, the young Ameéritan so- 
prano who’ made hér début in opera in 
English at’ Covent Garden -Theatre under 
Mr. Hedmont’s direction last Autumn as 
Sieglinde in ‘“ The Walkyrie,’ but who 
failed to please the Neapolitans when she 
Sang the same part for one night at the 
San Carlo, Naples, has been engaged by 
Col. J. H. Mapleson for his American sea- 
son. 

Sir Augustys Harris has acquired the 
London rights of Signor Giordano’s new 
and successful Opera ‘‘ Andre Chenier.” 


The libretto of Meyer-Helmund’s new 
opera, “ Trischka,’ lately produced in 
Frankfort, is said to be founded on an 
actual adventure of Marié Taglioni. About 
to return from St. Petersburg to London, 
a journey which at that tlme was made 
most of the way by stage coaches, the 
dancer found herself surrounded by a band 
of robbers, under the leadership of the 
notorious robber chief, Trischka. This 
chieftain, another Fra Diavolo, as far as 
chivalry and nobility of sentiment are 
concerned, demanded of her only an exhi- 
bition of her incomparable art, whereupon 
she would be allowed to proceed on her 
journey undisturbed. . 

A complication arises. in. the opera, when 
the art-loving robber is arrested by Cos- 
sacks, who sneak up during the exectition 
of a brilliant mazurka; a little later these 
Same Cossacks are «-madée drunk by 
Maschka, the ,chieftain’s sweetheart, who 
thus liberates’ her lover. There are sev- 
eral comical characters, as, for instance 
the English operatic manager, who is _ tiec 
to a tree while Taglioni is dancing on the 
green. 

Philidor’s antique opera, ‘* Tom Jones,” is 
to be revived in Germany. The book, by 
Poinsinet de Sivri, is, of course, founded 
on Fielding’s novel. 
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Picked Up by the Storm’s Fury and 
Hurled into a Building. 


From The Toledo (Ohio) Bee. 

Traveling Freight Agent Harry King of 
the Mexican Central Railway narrowly es- 
caped death in the St. Louis tornado, King 
is a son-in-law of D. T. Davies, Sr. His 
wife, Mrs, Sadie King, is now a guest in 
the Davies home at 642 Platt Street. 

King was an eye witness of the disaster 
and has sent.a vivid description to his wife. 
Following is the letter: 

“Will write to you this morning simply 
to assure you that I am all right and alive, 
with the exception of being bruised and 
badly scared. ‘The scene along the river 
and along Thitd and Seventh Streets is 
something horrible, and I will not attempt 
to describe it to you, only briefly. The 
east side is .nedrly in ruins, it having 
burned all night, and.the loss of life and 
suffering from. injury cannot be. estimated. 
* * * The lightning flashed. and struck prob- 
ably in fifty places, and it seemed to starta 
fire in each place. Some of the fires are 
burning yet. 1, of course, can do no good 
and came to. the: office.. 

“When the cyclone struck here I was 
walking alohg’ Wdlnut. Street, and was 
just going to cross on Seventh Street when 
there was a roar,and blackness and a ter- 
rible whistling sound, 1 was picked up and 
earried into. the front of a saloon. and 
thrown across the counter. Then the front 
of the building’ was torn away and the 
débris and. bricks and wood came in like 
hail. Just then the whole side of the build- 
ing fell into the street with a crash,.and 
I ran through the .rear door. We went 
out the back way to the rear entrance to 
Havlin’s Theatre, when there was a flash 
of lightning and a roar. 

“That whole building, five stories high 
crashed in, and we were hearly smothere 
from the dust and dirt. We then ran into 
the big building and through that and into 
a hotel called the Garnier, when that was 
struck. But there was.no place to go, 
and, from fright and exhaustion, we sat 
together in between. two large walls. tor 
about two hours. It let up some,.and I 
ran for the large building which we -had 
tried to get into before, I staid, there 
until 12 o'clock, and then walked to Thirty- 
ninth Street to Emily’s, badly used up. 

“ But | am thankful to get off with only 
the 16ss of clothes and a.few bruises, I 
carinot undetstand how they were so light 
and so few.” 





Kicked by a Revengetul Horse. 


Michael Schiniwinsky, a drover, living 
in Jerome. Avenue, near Jerome Park, was 
arrested by an officer of thé Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, at 


7 o’clock Friday night, for cruelty to his 
horse. It is said that Schiniwinsky was 


drunk at the time and was driving his 
worn-out old horse .over the sidewalks 
at a furious rate, and endangering the life 
of pedestrians. é obtained bail after his 
arrest and returned to his home. There 
he ettempted to unharness, his horse. The 
animal, evidently remembering his ill treat- 
ment, kicked ‘his“master twice in the side. 
Schiniwinsky dropped to the ground with 
a shriek, and when he arose to his feet 
the animal gave him two more hard kicks. 
Schiniwinsky yelled again with pain, and 
the horse walked eng & The disabled man 
was carried into the house. His condition 
was such yesterday that he could not ap- 
ear in the Morrisania Police. Court, and 
he casé was adjourned until Tuesday. 





Cardinal Satolli in Jersey City. 
Cardinal Satolli'was yesterday the guest 
of the Rev. Father Harpés, rector of St. 
Peter’s Roman Catholic Church, Jersey 


City. He célebrated mass at St. Pétér’s 
and told the students in St: Peter’s Col- 
lege that they should remember — 


' 
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JUNE SALE 


CHINA HINT 





OF 


‘MUSLIN UNDERWEAR | 


Last June we made a special offering of Women’s Mus- 
lin Underwear of qualities so high and at prices so low that 
the sale became the talk of the town. The little prices came 


from giving great orders in the dull season when manufact- 


urers were glad to work without profit to keep their people 


from scattering. 


Now we are ready once more. 


Let any woman examine 


the styles, the qualities, the generous sizes, the careful mak- 
ing—she’ll be astonished at the little there is to pay. We 
do not expect to continue these prices after the present large 


lots are gone. 


GOWNS 

Gowns of good, strong muslin, 24 spaced 
pleats in yoke, pleated back, full sleeves, 
cambric ruffle on neck, yoke, and 
sleeves, 54 in. ong, 50¢. 

Good, heavy muslin Gowns, mother hub- 
bard yoke of 60 tine pleats, turned. down 
collar, cuffs and collar fancy stitched, 
ribbon bow on neck, Oe. 


Fine cambric Empire Gowns trimmed 
with embroidery and feather beading, 
S5e. and $1.25. Same in muslin, $1. 

Fine muslin or cambric Gowns, mother 
hubbard yoke of 60 fine pleats, pleated 
back, trimmed with embroidery, $1. 


Fine cambric Gowns, pointed mother 
hubbard yoke, 2 rows of embroidery 
between fine pleats, neck, yoke, and 
sleeves trimmed with embroidered ruf- 
fles, $1. 

Empire Gowns of fine cambric, trimmed 
with embroidery and beading, $1. 

Empire Gowns of fine cambric, trimmed 
with lawn, fuffle, edged with Valen- 
ciennes lace, $1.50. 

Gowns of fine éambric, ruffle over 
shoulders, square effect at neck, elab- 
orately trimmed with Point de Paris 
lace and ribbon, $2, 

Empire Gowns of very fine cambric, collar 
of all-over embroidery, rufile, yoke, and 
sleeves beautifully trimmed with em- 
broidery, $2.50. 

Other styles up to #18, 

SKIRTS 

Skirts of good muslin, pleated :ambric 
ruffle and pleats above, 50c. 

Umbrella Skirts of good muslin, 
ruffle edged with embroidery, 75e. 

Umbrella Skirts of good muslin, lawn 
ruffle trimmed with Hamburg embroid- 
ery, $1 each. 


lawn 


lawn ruffle 
embroidery, 


Skirts, 
English 


Umbrella cambric 
trimmed with 
$1.50. 

Umbrella Skirts of good muslin, fine lawn 
ruffie trimmed with wide embroidery, 

2. Sdme in cambric, $2. 

Fine cambric Umbrella Skirts, fine lawn 

ruffle trimmed with insertion and edge, 
2 each. 
Other Skirts up to #50. 


CORSET COVERS 


Fine cambric Corset Covers, square neck 
trimmed with embroidery, 12c. 

Only three pieces to a buyer. 

Fine cambric Corset Covers, round high 
neck trimmed with neat embroidery, 
pleats in front, 25e, 

Fine cambric Corset Covers, V 
trimmed with embroidery, 2%e. 
Fine cambric Corset Covers, low, round 
neck, untrimmed, pleats in front, 80c, 
Fine cambrie Corset -Covers, V front, 
trimmed with Hamburg insertion and 

edge between pleats, 55e. 

Fine cambric Corset Covers, low, square 
neck, trimmed with embroidery, 40c. 
Fine cambric Corset Covers, low, square 
neck, trimmed with Toint dé Paris 

lace, 50c. 

Other styles up to #7.50. 


neck, 





DRAWERS 

Drawers of very fine muslin, wide hens 
and 3 pleats, yoke band, 18e. Three to 
a buyer. : 

Drawers of iiné cambric, wide hem, 4 
pleats, yoke band,, 25e. 

Fine muslin Drawers, wide hem with 9 
spaced pleats, 30e. 

Drawers of strong heavy muslin, widé 
hem, neat ruffle of embroidery, yoke 
band, 2S8é, 

Drawers of good muslin, 
ruffle, 9 pleats above, 40c. 

Drawers of fine muslin, neat embroidered 
ruffle, pleats above, 50e. 

Other styles up to $8.75. 


FOR INFANTS AND MISSES 


DRAWERS 

Good muslin Drawers, hem and 4 pleats, 
2 and 4 yrs., 10c.3; 6 and 8 yrs., 14, 

Drawers of good fine muslin, embroid« 
ered ruffle and pleats, 2 to 14 years, 
35 to 50e, 

SKIRTS 

Infants’ cAambric Long Skirts, wide hem 
and 8 pleats, 35e,. 

Infants’ Long Skirts, fine cambric, em« 
broidered ruffle and pleats, 65e. 

Children’s cambric Body Skirts, ems- 
broidered ruffle and 5 pleats above, @ 
months, 1 and 2 years, 50c. 

GOWNS 

Good heavy muslin Gowns, mother hub- 
bard yoks of 40 fine spaced pleats, 
trimmed with embroidery, 4 to 12 yrs., 
6Pec, 

Migses’ Gowns, good strong muslin, 24 
e pleats, round mother hubbard yoke, 
fe of embroidery around yoke, em- 

broidery on neck and sleeves, 4 to 12 
yrs.,° 85e, 
DRESSES 

Infants’ Long Dresses, fine cambric, 
pleats in front, embroidery on neck and, 
sleeves, 35c. 

Infants’ Long Dresses, fine cambric, 4 
rows insertion in yoke, embroidery on 
neck and sleeves, 1 and 2 years, 50c.: 

Infants’ Long Dresses, fine nainsook, 
yoke prettily trimmed with embroidery, 
ruffie of embroidery around yoke, em- 
broidery on neck and sleeves, $1. 

Fine gingham Dresses, 3 rows of inser- 
tion. in yoke, ruffle over shoulders, 
pretty pink-and-white and blue-and- 
white effects, 6:mos. to 3 yrs., 75e. 

Fine gingham Dresses, large collar over 
shoulders; trimmed with embroidery, 6 
months to 8 years, $1. 

Dresses of good quality percale,” trimmed 
with feather beading, ruffle over shoul- 
ders, pink-and-white and blue-and-white 
effects, 6 to 14 yrs., $1. 

Soft nainsook Dresses, trimmed with em- 
broidery and feather beading on yoke, 
neck and sleeves, 1, 2, 3 yrs., S5Se. 

Finé nainsook Dresses square’ yoke, 
trimmed with 38. rows insertion and 
beading, wide ruffle of embroidery 
around yoke, neck and sleeves trimmed 
with emroidery, 1, 2, 3 yrs., $1. 


embroidered 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 


10,000 bunches at the least prices we ever put on fine 


goods—sometimes under half. 


To-morrow we shall begin the greatest sale of Artificial 


Flowers ever attempted in New-York. 
goods, and every piece brought over from the leading makers 
of France and Germany, It is tle entire stock of one of the} 


leading importers of the city. 


Fine, new, fresh, 


MILLINERY FLOWERS, DECORATIVE FLOWERS, 
GARNITURE FLOWERS, BEWITCHING FLOWERS, 


ART FLOWERS FOR THE DRESSMAKER, 


Lot 1—Bunches of velvet Roses, ( in a 
bunch,) Dasies, Bud Foliage, Nareis- 
gus, bunches of silk Violets, 38 doz. in 
bunch, at 25e. Never pefore retailed 


under ‘50 to 7T5c. 
9—Bunches of Pansies, silk Pop- 


large Roses, Dahlias, Lilaes, at 
Néver before retailed under 75e. 


Lot 
pies, 
38e. 

Lot 3—Bunches of beautiful Roses, Or- 
chids, Violets, Bud Foliage, silk Pop- 
pies in sprays, at 48ce. Never before 
retailed under 7T5c. to $1.25. 


Lot 4—Bunches of velvet Morning Glories, 
Orchids, silk velvet Narcissus, silk Rose 


RELIABLE GROCERIES 


Herring, 10c. tins, all imported. 
Russiah Caviar, tin, 32c.5 gmall, 18e. 
Frénch . Sardines, finest quality oil, % 

tins, $1.50 doz. 
Canada Lobster, 

25c. tin. 
Columbia River Salmon Steaks, flat cans, 
16¢e, 
R. & R. boned Chicken and Turkey, 1 

Ib. tins, 43e. 

R. & R. Lunch Ham and Tongue, 29e. 


1 ib. tin. 
Pheasant, Chicken, Tur- 


tted 
Tor ain, Tongue, Game, Wild Duck, 


16e. tin, $1.80 doz. 
Boneless cooked whole Ham, 1% Ib. can, 
is? Tongues, pickled, ats., glass, 40c. 
at and Corned Beef, Z-1b. cans, 20c. 
Devilled Ham, Tongue, 15e. small tins; 
26¢e¢. large. 


this season’s packing, 


“ Devilled Chicken, Turkey, 24e. small can; 


Bic. large. 
Strasbourg Pufees, all kinds, tins, 18c. 
Manzanilla Olives, baby, small bot., 9e. 
Queen Olives, luncheon a eke 

ell’s white on 
Crosee: 4. Fie and Mixed Pickles, 19ce. 
bottle. 


Keiler’s Imported Jams, in stone pots, 


English ‘art glass Vases, a variety of 


leading colors, 25c. 
ustrian art Vases and Jardinieres, 
Royal Aue decorations, $1 each; im- 


to sell at $2. R 
Cc frase Gfud“ana white Flower Vases, 


1 1 1.50. 
Pa ge ‘ook Secs lat 
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And mostly two pieces or more for the regular price of on® 


Buds on moss-Govered stems, s&tin 
Bluets rustic Foliage, full-biown Roses, 
at 78e. Never before retailed under $1 
to $1.50. 


Lot 5—Full-blown American Beauty 
Roses, large, full silk ~Poppies, +-silk 
Orchids, and Bluets, at S88e. Never 
before retailed under $1.25 to $1.75. 


Lot 6—Buriches of ‘heavy satin’ Roses 
with buds attached, 6 in a bunch, satin 
Rosés in sprays, snow ball effect in 
Lilacs on silk stems, silk Poppies in 
nacri effects, 1 doz. in a bunch, at 98e. 
Never retailed under $1.50 to $2.50, 


Scotch Kippered Herring 

and Scotch Finnan Had-- 
: die, 18. tin. Scotch Fresh 
Strawberry, Raspberry, and Red Cur- 
rant, 20¢.; Plum, 17¢.; Blackberry, 
ide,; Damson, ;16e.; Apricot, 18e.; 
Orange Marmalade, iée, ‘ 


Pipcent Cheese, delicious, picnic size, 
ic, 


Fancy Crackers, frésh-baked daily, 1_Ib. 
tins, Alberts and _ Sociability, .21e, 
Cream Wafers, Ginger Waferettes, Bi- 
+ Age Teas, Graham Wafers, Think-of- 

e, 20c, 


Knox’s Sparkling Calve’s Foot Gelatina, 
2 0Z. package, 10¢. 


Knox’s Crystallized Fruit Gelatine, straws 
berry, raspberry, orange, lemon, 13¢. 


Genuine Wiesbaden Preserves, large fla- 
cons, red strawberries; red cherries, 
halves and whole apricots, 60c. 


California Fruits, in glass, extra heayy 
Syrup, vacuum jars, lemon cling 
peaches, yellow peachés, white heath 
peaches, Bartlett pears, green gage 
plums and apricots, 30e. a jar. 


California Bartlett Pears, heavy syrup, 

2%. Yo cans, 17¢.; lemon cling Peaches 
e, 
v2 & 

Wiesbaden stuffed Prunes, trunks, 46ce. 

Crystallized Ginger, tin boxes, 1 Ib, 35e.¢ 
% Ib., 19¢.; Persian Dates. 1 Ib. pack- | 
ages, Te. 


Gold Stippled Toilet Sets, full size, $2.25; 
Best quality hand-decorated gold-lined Dinner 2 eg 
30 pieces, $13.85, complete; regularly $20. - 


Sifters, 35e.; regular price Po ys 
Import samples of fine art Vases, Very x 

‘lates and beautiful special af K. 
worth from $5 to $10. ; <a 
Best adruple. electro-plate | : 
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80 AN ENGLISH OBSERVER SUMS UP 
THE SITUATION IN CUBA. 


Gen, Weyler’s “Trocha” Is Either a 


-Proof of Incompetency or a Con- 


fession of Helplessness—Mesn- 


while the War’s Prolongation Is 
Inflicting on the Island a Mate- 
rial Loss, Incalculably Great and 
Perhaps Irremediable. 


Writing from Havana, the correspondent 
of The London Times says that the term 
“insurrection” as applied to the Cuban 
movement. inadequately expresses the char- 
acter of the present revolt against Spanish 
authority. It is necessary to recognize the 
fact that the Cuban people are in open re- 
bellion against Spain. 

To-day the rebe) army numbers more than 
40,000 fighting men in its ranks, and these 
possess war equipment in the shape of ar- 
tillery, small arms, and ammunition. True, 
the supply of ammunition is limited and 
precarious, but sufficient has been obtaified 
during the past twelve months to enable 
the rebels to make marked and substantial 
headway against the Spanish troops. 

This supply has been obtained in part from 
abroad, chiefly in the United States, and in 
part by capture from the Spaniards. Of the 
numerous expeditions to Cuba since the out- 
break of the revolt in February, 1895, there 
have been only two cases of any importance 
in which the authorities were successful in 
preventing the attempt and arresting the 
participators in the venture. In both the 
British West Indies and the United States 
large quantities of war material intended 
for the Cuban revels have been confiscated; 
but, in spite of the stnict precautions exer- 
cised by the friendly Governments of those 
countries, supplies have reached Cuba in the 
past and will most undoubtedly continue to 
do so in the future, 

To guard the entire coast line of Cuba 
adequately would need many more ships 
and many more men than Spain can possi- 
bly detail for such duty at the present junct- 
ure. It would be better for the Spaniards 
to face openly this naked truth than to live 
in.a fool’s paradise and think the precau- 
tions taken are such as to prevent further 
Supplies from reaching the rebels. 

The actual position in Cuba is this: Spain 
« is purely on the defensive. The Spanish 
Army consists of 135,000 regular troops of 
all arms, and this is supported by a body of 
40,000 volunteers drawn from _ residents, 
principally Spaniards, in the island. The 
army is employed in doing garrison duty in 
the principal towns, is scattered over the 
country for the protection of property and 
for the purpose of guarding lines of com- 
munication, and, finally, is occupying a 
Strategic line extending from the outskirts 
of Havana to the southern coast in the vi- 
cinity of Mariel, a tetal distance of about 
awenty-two miles. 

It is on -this line, known locally and in 
Spain as the “trocha,” that the Spanish 
Commander in Chief centres his hopes. 
Between 17,000 and 20,000 of Spain’s best 
troops are stationed within hailing distance 
from one detachment'to another along this 
line. Intrenchments have been thrown up 


to protect the men from the rebel fire; fur- 
ther security has been provided by the dig- 
ging of ditches anu the erection of barbed- 
Wire tencing at all points where attack is 
considered likely. The command of this line 
is in the hands of Gen. Arolas, one of the 
most energetic and competent officers on 
the staff of Gen. Weyler. 

the object of these precautions is to pre- 
Vent the rebel chief Antonio Maceo from 
passing back from the province of Pinar 
del Rio to Matanzas and Santa Clara for 
the purpose of reuniting his forces with 
those under command of Maximo Gomez, 
Calixto Garcia, and other important lead- 
ers in the rebellion. Meanwhile, Maceo, 
who has with him an army of 11,000 men, 
remains quietly in Pinar del Rio, and 
@waliting furiber stophes of ammunition 
from the United States before again as- 
suming the offensive. The intention then is 
to attack the Spanish line. Gen. Weyler 
hopes that the sunply of food in Pinar del 
Rio will run short, and that the rebels will 
then be compelled to fight a decisive battle 
With the objec: of forcing a way through 
the Spanish intrenched line. 

Reports received from \trustworthy 
Sources in Santa Clara state that Maximo 
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suffering acutely, and many large commer- 
cial firms have thought it wiser to liqul- 
date thelr affairs than to face the inevita- 
ble ruin now immediately confronting them. 
In this city since Jan. 1 no less a number 
than &,000 househelders have notified their 
landlords of their intention of giving up 
their houses. 

Tobacco, another article of very great im- 
portance in the trade of Cuba, ts in a, worse 
way than sugar. Of an estimated normal 
produciicn of 450,000 bales, this le a hn 

ur- 
ing Ue pust three months some 2,000 fami- 
ies bave left the Vuelta Abajo district for 
Spain. The cigar factories in Havana have 
erly sufficient material to contiiue work 
for a few weeks longer, and the ciosing of 
their doors means the throwing of 50,000 
working men and women into the streets 
with no possibility of earning one penny of 
wages for the support of themselves and 
thelr families. 

The total export of all products’ from 
Cuba is estimated by competent authority 
to reach a probable vaiue of £3,000,0U0 for 
the current year, as compared with some 
£12,000,000 in 1895. Indeed, were it not for 
the enormous military expenditure in Ha- 
vana and other large cities, and the conse- 
= trading involved, every merchant in 

uba would be forced to suspend operations. 

In discussing the situation as ‘t is with 
one of the most prominent merchants of 
Havana, the London man was told that 
“Cuba had received her deathblow.” That 
is the opinion held by nine out of every ten 
intelligent men in Cuba to-day, and it would 
be well for Spain to recognize the fact 
without delay. Personally, he takes a some- 
what less gloomy view than do the resi- 
dents here, and thinks that, bad as the sit- 
uation undoubtedly is, peace would again 
bring prosperity to this wonderfully fer- 
tile land. Another year of the present con- 
dition of affairs will, however, most as- 
guredly cause irretrievable ruin to the isl- 
and and wreck the fortunes of all those who 
may be concerned in commercial under- 
takings or dependent upon landed property. 

Much has been said on the question of 
reforms in the method of governing Cuba. 
The Spanish Minister in Washington talks 
of radical changes in the form of govern- 
ment shortly to take place. When asked if 
he alluded to the Ley Abarzuza, sanctioned 
by the Spunish Crown in March, 1895, his 
answer was in the aflirmetive. The corre- 
spondent pointed out that this could hardly 
be considered a measure of herne rule such 
as exists in Canada or any other constitu- 
tional colonies. In reply, the Minister stated 
that the Cubans were not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to apply successfully any measure 
giving them autonomy, but doubtless fur- 
ther concessions would be given at a later 
period, 

Very possibly Dupuy de Lome may be 
right when he says that the Cubans are 
unfitted for self-government, but, on the 
other hand, it is absolutely certain that on 
no other conditions will the rebels come to 
terms, and even now the time may be past 
for any such compromise. This same_ ques- 
tion of possible reforms was discussed with 
the Secretary General for Cuba, and here 
again similar ideas were retlected. The 
Secretary General said frankly that he 
saw no possibility of initiating any ,meas- 
ure tending toward self-government while 
the rebellion continued in its present grave 
form, and, further, that to treat with the 
rebels on such a metter would be prac- 
tically to recognize their belligerent status--- 
a step Spain would not take. One can fully 
understand and appreciate this feeling on 
the part of the Spaniards, but desperate sit- 
uations necessitate heroic remedies. The 
present position for Spain in Cuba is des- 
perate enough to warrant any sacrifice or 
any remedy. 

There are three possible endings to this 
rebellion of the Cubans against the mother 
country. Spain may continue the present 
policy 
fensive, always keeping possession of the 
principal towns and fortified posts. Irom 
time to time an attempt may ke made to 


reconquer the island, but this would entail a 


very much greater expenditure of men and 
money than has yet been thought necessary. 
Meanwhile, the pursuance of this policy 
means that absvlute ruin will fall on the 
island unless the Government of the United 
States or some other power may see fit to 
intervene in the matter. 

The second possibility is that the Cubans 
may gain their independence by continuing 
their present tactics until the Spanish Treas- 
ury is unable to meet the enormous ex- 
trauordinary expenditure entaiied by the 
operations in Cuba—this possibility being 
hastened to some extent by the fact that 
the whoie Cuban debt, now amounting to 
some £8u,000,000, inclusive of war expenses, 
will in future have to be. borne by Spain in 
consequence of the fact that the Cuban 
Treasury is bankrupt. 

The third possibility this correspondent 
sees is for Spain tooffer,and the Cuban 
rebels to accept, a full measure of 
self-government modeled on the lines 
of tne Canadian connection with Great 
Britain. A promise from Spain tou 
not be 
by the rebel leaders unless some 


“Only one way is open to bring about 
arrangement, and it is that the 
States beccine 


I fully uncer- 


retain her colony—almost the last 
“ Trade between the island and the moth- 
then, as now, would continue, 
Spaniards would remain with a 
under their own flag to 
All the better class of Cubans 


the 


Gomez, with a large force, is encamped at | in the rebellion would accept self-govern- 


a spot fifteen miles to ihe westward of the 
provincia! capital, that he is drafting out 
a picked body of some 6,00v men, and that, 
@s soon as he is joined by Calixto Garcia, 
another very prominent rebel leader, the 
combined forces will march westward 
through the province of Matanzas, and 
thence toward Havana. The object of this 
movement is to create a diversion while 
Antonio Maceo makes his attack on ~the 
Spanish lines, and, if necessary, actively as- 
sist Maceo in his attempt to push his way 
past the Spanish !ntrencned position. 

The remainder of the fighting sections of 
the rebels are scattered over the country 
districts, and employed chiefly in enforcing ' 
obedience to the edict that no sugar shall 
be made or other produce forwarded for 
sale unless special sanction is obtained from 
the revolutionary rcpresentatives. Where 
evasion of this order occurs the sugar cane 
plantations are destroyed by burning, and. 
,in jadditicn, the costly machinery incidental 
,to sugar manufacture is wrecked by dyna- 
mite explosion. This latter expedient has 
been resorted to in some fifty cases up to 
the present date. 

, As already stated, Spain is now acting 

purely on the defensive in Cuba. No con- 

certed action of any kind is made for the 

purpose of attacking and destroying the di- 

visions of the rebel army commanded by 

Maximo Gomez and Antonio Maceo, and in 

the case of the iatiter the sole idea preva- 

lent in military circles is to shut him. into 

the province of Pinar cel Rio and prevent 

the union of his section of the rebels with 

those commanded by Maximo Gomez. 
surely something more should be attempt- 
ed by a Commander in Chief with 175,000 
men under arms. In any case, this apparent 
inaction of the Spanish army does not sat- 
isfy the friends of Spain, who would see 
her emerge triumphant rfrom her Cuban 
trouble; much less does this same policy 
content loyal citizens and non-combatants 
who have valuable property and other in- 
terests at stake, and who see nothing but 
absolute ruin sturing them in the face. 

That the position of Maceo and his 11,000 
men in Pinar de! Rio is not of the desper- 
ate nature which the Spanish authorities 
would have the public believe is already 
shown by the extremely small number of 
rebels that accepted Gen. Weyler’s offer of 
a free pardon to all who would surrender 
to the authorities before May 13. 

The rebels roam at will throughout the 
length and breadth of Cuba, the only ex- 
ceptions to this being the fortified posts 
and towns. Within a mile of any of these 
stations armed patriots may be feund at 
every turn. Spain may reconqguer the isl- 
and in the end and she may not, but her 
present purely defensive attitude is worse 
than ineffective, if not the precursor of dire 
disaster. The notoriously unhealthy Cuban 
Summer has begum. For six months the 
roads will be impassabie for regular troops. 
For the rebels, however, the Summer has 
no terrcys. They are not subject to yellow 
fever, and exposure to the rains harms 
them little. 

Unlike most other observers, this corré- 
spondent has found no evidence to support 

charges of murderous cruelty so con- 
stantly leveled against Gen. Weyler. The 
Cubans are rebels, he says, and if caught 
red-handed have no claim for mercy. Span- 
ish prisoners in the hancs of the insur- 
gents are as a rule well treated. “de 
thinks the rebels are justified in destroying 
railways, but denounces the burning of 
eane fields and sugar mills, though admit- 
ting that is a measure to the desired end. 
Under the rules of war, it would hardly 
— necessary to seek a fitter excuse than 
that. 

The economic condition of the island has 
Decome rapidjy worse since the year began. 
‘Sugar is the main export, and on it fully 
60 per cent. of the population depend for 
@ livelihood. In 1894 some 1,050,000 tons of 
gugar were made; this year the total out- 
put will be less than 200,000 tons, and much 
even of that amount is dependent on the 
assumption that the cane now standing is 
not destroyed and that the wet season holds 
off er than u3ual—both somewhat un- 
‘likely contingencies. 

This breakdown in the sugar crop has 
rendered many thousands of persons abso- 
lutely destitute. Those who have money 
to pay their passage have emigrated; others 
not so fortunate have been forced to re- 

“main and live a precarious existence from 
day to day, never knowing where the mor- 
Tow’s food. is coming f steamer 





ment 

States, 
made at once. 
would be of undoubted and great benefit. 
Iminigration is a necessity in order to de- 
velop the enormous natura! 
island, and nc better laboring man can be 
found 
the ordinary Spanish agricultural peasant.” 


that 
a groups of loyal Spaniards in Cuba— 
the 
former days a strict censorship was main- 
tained, but this censorship has now de- 
veloped into an absolute gag. 
Diario de la Marina was fined $100 for the 
ee of.some mild articles suggesting 
that 
hand witi Spanish victories over the rebels. 
The same journal was again fined to the 
extent 
a protest explaining why the first fine 
nhac 
muicted 
from the Diario 
Pais was made to pay $25 for saying that 
the bomb exploded 
Governor Generai’s palace 
mentary panic among 
were 
No doubt these are sraall things in their 
way, 
newspaper fined for 
shal! 
the instances quoted have already sown 
the seeds of discord where none formerly 
But | existed, 


with the guarantee of the United 
and peace on such terms could be 
For Cuba the arrangement 
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Incidents of the All-Night Session. 


From The London Speaker. 
Some amusing stories are told regarding 


incidents in the all-night sitting. Early on 
Friday 
had been voting against the Government 
in every division, visited the barber’s shop 
for 
he was undergoing 
Chamberlain was submitting himself to 
the razor 
Shaving, the Secretary for the Colonies de- 
sired to have his hair cut, while Sir James 


morning Sir James Kitson, who 


the purpose of being shaved. While 
this operation Mr. 
adjoining chair. After 


in an 


Kitson preferred being shampooed as a re- 
freshment. Both of these operations were 
in progress when the division bells rang. 
Neither of the keen politicians felt in- 
clined to pair, and so off they dashed into 
the division lobby, Mr. Chamberlain with 
his hair half cut, Sir James Kitson with 
his standing on end, under the influence of 
the barber’s manipulation. Having voted, 
they returned complacently to complete 
their toilet, 

Another member was caught when in the 
bath, and, rushing forth, recorded his vote 
while wearing a costume in which he would 
certainly not have ventured to appear in 
any public thoroughfare. 





The Province of Co-operation. 


From The Saturday Review. 
Co-operation, which, after its first 
“boom” about the middle of the century, 
appeared to fall back for a time, has evi- 
dently taken a fresh start; for there is 
no getting over the facts reported at the 


Woolwich conference this week. A move- 
ment that has over 1,000,000 adherents} with 
sales amounting to £52,502,126 in a single 
year, has to be reckoned with, and as the 
members are the pick of the workin 
classes, especiaily in the north of England, 
they are not likeiy to lose heart after such 
a foretaste of success. Production, whether 
in the shape of co-operative factories or 
co-operative farms, has been. and is likely 
to continue a failure in most cases; for. in 
such matters individual enterprise and in- 
dividual skill count for more than good in- 
tentions spread over a committee; but in 
bringing together the consumer and the 
producer, and in assisting the “ 

men to combine so that they can se 

goods as advantageously as the “big 
—. there is room for enormous develop- 
ment, 
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ARMIES OF THE WORLD 





INTERESTING FACTS REGARDING 
THEIR ORGANIZATION. 


The Annual from the Military Infor- 
mation Division of the War De- 
partment Issued—Cost of Main- 
taining the Great Armies of the 
Old World—Reducing the Calibre 
of Infantry Weapons—Aluminium 


Growing in Favor. 


WASHINGTON, June 6.—The long-awaited 
annual from the military information di- 
vision of the War Department has appeared, 
styled ‘“‘Notes on Organization, Arma- 
ment, and Military Progress.’”’” The work is 
a revision of former notes, bringing the 


military information.down to date. The 
notes on foreign artillery which it was 
hoped to include in this edition have been 
reserved for a future issue, and the notes 
on intrenching tools which formed an in- 
teresting portion of previous numbers have 
been omitted. 

The present. volume starts off with a de- 
scription of the armies of Austria, Belgium, 
Colombia, England, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Italy, Mexico, Russia, Spain, and 
Switzerland. The information includes some 
particularly valuable data regarding the 
available strength of the respective armies 
and the annual cost of the various organiza- 
tions, from which some .idea may be ob- 
tained of the contributions, human and 
fiscal, made to preserve the peace of a con- 
tinent. The incomprehensible sum of $700,- 
000,000 is annually offered as_a tribute to 
enduring tranquillity among the European 
countries. The largest fund expended year- 
ly by any country in behalf of its army is 
that of Russia, the latest military budget 
of which amounted to $213,000,000. This 
fund went to support, in a maze of organ- 
ization and Government, the monstrous 
army of 3,077,000, which serves as a nucleus 
for the more gigantic force of 12,918,000 in 
time of trouble. 

The Germans come next with their ex- 
penditures, that their army of 584,734 may 
be ready for emergency, when the force 
can be increased to 3,700,000. France ex- 
pends $123,000,000 to keep 524,768 men in 
training ready to be augmented into a 
force of 2,930,000. The cost of Great Brit- 
ain’s army is but $89,000,000, which is an 
economical sum, considering that that 
country, at home and abroad, carries om its 
pay rolls a force of 865,421. That inter- 
esting country Spain maintains an army 
of 95,000 at a cost of $23,160,000 per year. 
Compared with o&aher European armies, the 
Spanish force appears trivial, but it is near- 
ly four times larger than the American or- 
ganization, if not as intelligent, efficient, 


and well disciplined. Belgium has a force 
of 43,359, Holland one of 21,500, and Italy 
has a peace army of 222,275 and a prospect- 
ive force tor war of 3,397,000. 

In the notes on small arms a valuable ta- 
ble shows the principal weights and di- 
mensions of the infantry weapons of the 
various armies, and evidently is the result 
of much careful compilation. A glance at 
the table shows that the smaller States, 
which have but recently rearmed their 
infantry, have adopted smaller calibres than 
the great military powers whose armament 
antedates the former by several years. 
Should calibres of smaller dimensions prove 
a decisive superiority ‘over those now em- 
ployed by Germany, France, Russia, and 
other countries, nothing, of course, will 
be allowed by these nations to stand in the 
way of a rearmament with the most im- 
proved weapon of infantry. How far fur- 
ther reductions of calibre will go it is im- 
possible to foretell at this time, but it 
may be stated that voices from various 
quarters begin to make themselves heard 
against any further reduction in calibre. 
The inventers, while tireless in their ef- 
forts, appear to have devoted themselves to 
devising automatic small arms and to im- 
proving the present models, rather than 
to the production of new patterns of maga- 
zine rifles. The improved Mauser and Mann- 
licher rifles, or a combination of them, have 
met with great favor in recent rearma- 
ments, particularly in South America, and, 
in consequence, Germany and Austria have 
become the leaders in the manufacture of 
small arms for service use. 

In revolvers and pistols, the military pow- 
ers generally cling to calibres over .40, with 
bullet weight from 180 to 3138 grains, al- 
though their officers are often supplied with 
a lighter and less bulky weapon of reduced 
calibre. It is remarked that the United 
States Colt, calibre .38, has, with the ex- 
ception of the Swiss dismounted officers and 
French officers’ revolvers and the new Rus- 
sian pistol, a lighter-weight bullet, by near- 
ly 30-grains, than any other. The Italian 
model 1890 cartridge, that of the French 
model 1892, and that of the Russian three- 
line pistol, are the only cases where the 
bullets are jacketed, and the Italian and 
Russian revolvers are the only instances in 
which smokeless powder is used. Unfor- 
tunately, the resultant initial velocity is 
not given, except for the Russian pistol. 

The experts are watching with much in- 
terest the experiments being conducted 
with repeating pistols and the automatic 
weapons of that type. There are opponents 
of the system, mainly on the ground that 
such pistols are too complicated, easily dis- 
arranged, wasteful of ammunition, and of 
greater liability to accidents, especially to 
comrades. In some of the systems the 
pistol continues firing as long as the finger 
presses the trigger—that is, until the 
magazine is exhausted; therefore, the 
effects of the involuntary grasp or 
pressure of this trigger can be im- 
agined, in the hands of a woduned or 
killed soldier. The advocates of the sys- 
tem find a good many technical reasons 
why the old type of revolver should be 
abandoned. Among the criticisms brought 
against the revolver is the time lost in 
ejecting empty sheils and reloading, and 
the too great force of the recoil. 

In the detailed account of the results of 
trials in service with small arms it is in- 
teresting to note that the new Martini- 
Metford rifie, recently issued to Canadian 
troops, has proved a decded disappoint- 
ment, the critics claiming it was improp- 
erly sighted, badly balanced, and ex- 
cessively heavy. The South Americar coun- 
tries are alive to the situation, for alli 
of them have acquired the latest types of 
arms, and some of them are engaged in 
building cartridge factories to enable them 
to make their own ammunition, which is 
destined to prevent a recurrence of an in- 
cident of the Chilean civil war, where the 
Presidential party -had a number of Mann- 
licher rifles, which were useless from want 
of ammunition. The Austrian rifle, say the 
experts, is likely to undergo some changes. 
It is stated that 30,000 rifles, model 1895, 
have been ordered for experimental pur- 
posey, the principal difference between the 
old and the new arm being one of quality 
of steel and weight. The new rifle will 
weigh nearly one kilogram less than the 
old weapon, and a wooden hand guard is 
provided to prevent the soldier’s hand from 
coming in contact with the heated barrel. 

The volume is interestingly concluded by 
a chapter on equipment and the use of 
aluminium. Much of the information thus 
conveyed comes direct from our military 
attachés abroad, and will be of especial 
value to the National Guardsmen. Army 
equipmertt officers are constantly striving 
to lighten the soidier’s burden, and at the 
same time to make his iife in the camp and 
on the march more comfortable. 

The barracks and stables of European 
services are described. The former are 
found not so commodious as those of our 
service, and the latter more scrupulously 
neat; in fact, the writer says: ** Certainly 
in the matter of neat, attractive-looking 
stables, the English, Germans, and Aus- 
trians can teach our stable Sergeants val- 
uable lessons.”’ 

The English, Belgians, French, Germans, 
Austrians, and Italiang all carry larger 
looking utensils than our meat can. That 
carried by the cavalry, at least in the Eng- 
lish and Belgian services, is smaller than 
that carried by the infantry, but still large 
enough for use in making a stew, while 
the infantry mess tin is quite large enough 
for use in making soup. The cover in 
most cases is furnished with a handle, so 
that ic may be used as & frying pan, as 
with us. 

The canteen has varied shapes in Puro- 
pean services. The most unioue is that of 
the French Army, the vessel being divided 
into two compartments, one for woter and 
the other for wine. ée Italians use a 
small wooden canteen, something like a 
small keg with elliptical jends. ‘The Ger- 
mans are ead of us , having a light 
aluminium canteen, spun without joint 
or seam and holding about nine-tenths of 
a quart. These are made of pure aluminium, 
victoria alloys, or, still better, of Wolfram 
aluminium, one of the stiffest alloys yet dis- 
covered. Its shape, recom- 
mends itself quite as much as the material 
from which it is — The concave side~ 
being next to the > ae canteen oscil- 
lates less from side to side than does our 
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used at all, it is carried almost. invariably 
by the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and tru ers only. At Woolwich, it was 
noticed that the cadets were racticing at 
firi at movi targets, and using the 
revolver with either hand. The BPnglisn 
and Beigians, instead of throwing awey 
half-worn horseshoes, as we do, make the 
shoes over, and claim that shoes so made 
over are rather more durable than new 
shoes. They’ have regimental shops for 
shoeing, and farriers are required to make 
thalf their own shoes. Part of the shoeing 
is .done without heating the shoes—this 
to accustom the farriers to properly pre- 
pare the horse's feet to receive shoes pre- 
viously fitted to the horse, as would be 
required in the field. : 

An interesting method of crossing streams 
has been devised by using inflated swim- 
ming sacks or balloons. This device con- 
sists of two inflated balloons fastened to 
man and horse by means of a breast belt, 
and the experiments held at Vienna have 
proved satisfactory. 

In bedding, the ruie seems to be iron 
bedsteads, with no springs, and bedsacks 
stuffed with straw. In one of the Garde 
regiments, in Berlin, which was visited, it 
was stated that the squad rooms were 
visited by the officers but once a week, 
The usual bill of fare in this regiment 
was stated to be about as follows, not 
very attractive to our soldiers, and rather 
meagre for even the poorest of American 
boarding houses: 

Breakfast—Bread and coffee. 

Dinner—Bread and coffee, with meat and peas. 

Supper—Bread and coffee, with the addition 
of meat on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

If the soldier desired more he was obliged 
to purchase it out of his pay. 

Six months is considered abroad not too 
long a time for training remount horses. 
Horses abroad are groomed better than 
ours, particularly after exercise, Although 
the cold was not at all excessive, horses 
were found blanketed in war stables. 

Aluminium has come to play an important 
part in the equipment of the Puropean sol- 
dier. In the German and French Armies 
its value in the manufacture of certain ar- 
ticles of military equipment seems to be 
thoroughly appreciated. It is reported that 
in the German Army two corps are pro- 
vided to a greater or less extent with alu- 
minium equipments, and there are no less 
than 125,000 aluminium canteens, or water 
bottles, 50,000 cooking utensils for the in- 
dividual soldier, and 90,000 sets of mount- 
ings for shelter-tent poles in use. In Bel- 
gium, aluminium canteens and cooking uten- 
sils are being experimented with. In Eng- 
land, 1,000 aluminium utensils have been 
ordered for trial. Alloys of aluminium from 
their hardness and rigidity, are better 
adapted for most articles of equipment than 
the pure metal; it seems also to have been 
pretty thoroughly demonstrated that an 
alloy which is well adapted for one article 
of equipment may be entirely unsuitable 
for another, and the particular alloy adapt- 
ed in each instance can only be properly 
determined by careful experiment. Fortu- 
nately, the alloys are but little more ex- 
pensive than the pure metal, and but little 
heavier. 

A recent invention in aluminium alloys is 
wolframinium, discovered by William Berg, 
a German contractor of aluminium military 
eguipments, who aiso invented the victoria 
alloy. The new composition is a secret of 
the trade. It is said to be stronger than 
the victoria alloy and double the strength 
of pure aluminium. 

Of the three articles—meat can, canteen, 
and cup—it is believed that a pound in the 
weight carried by the soldier can be saved 
by making them of aluminium. Articles 
which seem to be viewed with favor in for- 
eign countries are aluminium horseshoes, 
hobnails, and heel plates for shoes, drum 
shells, castings for range finders, spurs, 
stirrups, and parts of limbers. 

It is to be regretted that the edition of 
the latest document from the military in- 
formation is confined to copies. 
This number is insufficient to place the pub- 
lication in the hands of all army officers, 
and renders it inaccessible to st libraries 
and individuals in and out of the service 
who would appreciate these notes as a 
work of reference. 


OFFER TO LAY THE GHOSTS. 





Certain Rash People Think They Have 
Solved “ Bruggeling’s” Mystery. 


There more people—J. Stark Brown, Ed- 
mund Pooley, and Walter Spalding—have 
been investigating Silverton Abbey, the 
English country house which has recently 
made an international reputation as an 
abode of “ ghosts.”” According to this skep- 
tical trio, ‘‘the mystery of the abbey re- 
solves {tself into a very paltry affair.” In 
a letter to The London Standard they say: 

“After several interviews with two of 
your correspondents, who confirmed Brug- 
geling’s statements as to unexplainable 
noises in his house, we went there on Fri- 
day afternoon last prepared to thoroughly 
investigate the prenomena. One of the 
noises referred to was a loud thud in a 
room opening out of the corridor, and op- 
posite to the one your correspondents were 
occupying. If, when writing about this 
noise, they had explained that the sash 
line of the window was found on exami- 
nation the next morning to be broken, and 
on lifting the window the second sash line 
also broke, letting its weight fall with a 
precisely similar noise, there need have 
been no mystery here. 

“But the owner of the house and your 
correspondents both testified as to the noise 
of the dragging of heavy furniture over the 
floors, and we set ourselves to discover the 
cause, if possible, of this. By a process of 
elimination we narrowed the area of in- 


vestigation until at last we were fortunate 
enough to discover the secrét, and a very 
simple affair it proved to be. 

“Its explanation could not easily be fol- 
lowed by your readers who are unacquaint- 
ed with the place, but if Bruggeling really 
desires to rid his house of its evil reputa- 
tion we are prepared to give him a demon- 
stration of our ability to produce the noises 
cemplained of. He may take what pre- 
caution he likes, even to locking us out of 
the building, while we produce the phe- 
nomena. We think he will be convinced 
that the noise of the dragging about of 
heavy furniture has a very simple expla- 
nation, and that an expenditure of lexs 
than £10 on the house will effectually lay 
this ghost. 

“ Apart from these sounds,-which we pro- 
duced for ourselves, we never heard the 
slightest noise in the place from sunset to 
sunrise.”’ 

Naturally, the other and more credulous 
investigators do not think much of this 
easy explanation of the mystery. One of 
the first of them, Henry A. Fitz-Maurice, 
has this to say: 

“TI much regret that your correspondents 
affect such a tone of mystery as to their 
discoveries; in fact, it seems almost as diffi- 
cult to solve their meaning as to grapple 
with the ghostly manifestations themselves. 
However, I gather that they can, by some 
means or another, produce a strange noise 
in the empty house. It hardly required a 
journey to the locus in quo to demonstrate 
that: the question is—are these sounds 
produced by trickery, or are they due to 
some occult cause? And, on this question, 
: submit, your correspondents throw no 
ight. 

“TI gather that they did not hear any 
noises during the night except those made 
by themselves, and surely such negative 
testimony is not to be counted against that 
of ‘Bruggeling,’ and that of those who 
partially confirm him. [I am far from 
saying that there may not be some natural 
cause for the phenomena, but I do protest 
against the testimony I have alluded to 
being set aside because your correspondents 
have been able to make weird noises in an 
empty house, a fact never open to doubt. 

“It seems to me that the mystery still 
remains unsolved, and I trust that proper 
investigation will set the matter at rest 
one way or the other, on grounds which 
are beyond dispute.” 

All of which is at least moderately true. 





The Dissenters Object. 


From The Westminster Gazette, - 

Evidently some of the Parish Councils 
that have fallen into the hands of the 
Church party in rural districts have yet 
to learn something as to the scope of their 
powers. There is a delightful touch of un- 
conscious humor, for example, in the ap- 
lication which a Somerseishire council 
has decided to submit to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, for 2 loan of money, to en- 
able the council to build stables ‘‘ for the 
convenience of parishioners who drive to 
church.” ‘The Ietter which it was decided 
to send to the board naively says: “ Our 
difficulty {is that while the vicar and 
churchwardens agree, the Nonconformists 
seem to object to the council spending pub- 
lic money for such a purpose.’’ On the 
oes, we are not at all surprised that 

ey do. 





For Photographs of the Moon. 
. From The London Globe. 

At a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Sciences, Paris, MM. Loewy and Puiseux 
presented the first parts of their new lunar 
atlas to the members. These plates have 


beeh taken from photographs made by the 
t Wel wed" ‘equatorial of the Observ- 
atory at 
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MANY: ASTRONOMERS WILL BE IN 
JAPAN ON AUG, 9. 


An Important Eclipse Will Take Place 
on That Date—What the Scientists 
Expect to Learn from It—New 
Methods of Observation Will be 
Used, as Well as an Instrument 
Never Before Applied to Such 


Purposes, 


On Aug. 9 next there is to be an im- 
portant total eclipse of the sun, so im- 
portant that the astronomers of America 
and Europe are already on their way to 
Japan, which is the only country from 
which it can be observed to advantage. 


Prot. Turner of Oxford and Capt Hills of 
the Royal Engineers sailed from Liverpool 
on May 8, and, going by way of Canada, 
expect to be in Yokohama on July 6. They 
will take with them, says The London 
Times, not only their own instruments, but 
those of the Astronomer Royal, who cannot 
leave Engiand so soon, as he had to be 
present at the visitation of the Royal Ob- 
servatory, which was fixed by royal war- 
rant for the first Saturday in June. He 
will follow three weeks later, in timijgto 
complete the work of preparation for the 
eclipse which the other two members of 
the expedition will have conducted through 
its preliminary stages; and should the 
weather be propitious some valuable photo- 
graphs of the corona and its spectrum 
ought to be secured by the party. 
Astronomers of other nations will also 
be present in Japan, besides the Japanese 
themselves; Prof. D. P. Todd of Amherst, 
who went to Japan for the eclipse of 1889, 
is to be there again on the present occa- 
sion. Indeed, he is now en route in a pri- 
vate yacht, which has been placed at his 
disposal for the expedition. Prof. Todd has 
shown himself an adept in managing an 
immense mass of apparatus om such occa- 
sions, and his equipment was piled on board 
this yacht severai months ago, and car- 
ried from the east to the west coast of 
the American Continent by a voyage around 
Cape Horn. Recent American eclipse ex- 
peditions have owed much to private bene- 
factions, and ,the present one is to be no 
exception. In England they look to Gov- 
ernment aid, which, if it is not so lavish 
as that accorded by private individuals in 
America, is at least given ungrudgingly, 
and in a form which contributes in no small 
degree to the success of such enterprises. 
The funds for preparing the special in- 
struments and for paying the expenses of 
the English observers come from the Gov- 
ernment Grant Fund, administered by the 
Royal Society, while the Admiralty geti- 
erally places at the disposal of such expedi- 
tions one of her Majesty’s ships, which 
conveys them from the nearest large port 
to the special station selected, assists the 
observers in countless ways during the 
preparations, and, through its officers, often 
takes a considerable share in the observa- 
tions themselves. On the present occasion, 


for instance, the observers will be conveyed 
from Yokohama to Kushiro, the selected 
station in Yezo, by a man-of-war, and but 
for this prom.se of help it is doubtful 
whether any British a to Japan 
could be undertaken at all. 

M. Deslandres, with two assistants from 
the Paris Observatory, left Paris for Ku- 
shiro on May 16, and will probably arrive 
before the English observers; so that there 
will be a goodly assemblage of observers, 
probably very close together. 

The points of vantage. available for ob- 
serving a total solar eclipse are theoret- 
ically distributed along a narrow belt some- 
thing like 100 miles wide and a few thou- 
sand miles long. Practically the choice is 
more restricted, for this belt crosses sea 
and land impartially, and observations of 
value can only be made on terra firma and 
at a spot conveniently accessible with heavy 
baggage. 

The desirable stations in Japan seem to 
be limited to the neighborhood of Kushiro. 
But the belt sweeps across Northern Si- 
beria, cuts Nova Zembla, and the north of 
Norway, terminating, however, before 
reaching the British Isles. In England and 
America nothing of the eclipse will be seen, 
even in its partial phases, for it will be all 
over by sunrise, and even in Norway, the 
sun will not have risen very high at the 
time of the eclipse, which will occur in the 
afternoon to those in Japan. 

Favorable stations in Siberia are to be oc- 
cupied by Russian astronomers, but in Nor- 
way there will be a large assemblage of Eu- 
ronveans. A British Government expedition 
will proceed thither as well as to Japan 
under the joint direction of Prof. Norman 
Lockyer (to whom the assistance of a man- 
of-war has been promised) and Dr. A, A. 
Common, the President of the Royal As- 
tronomical Society. There will also be a 
large party of English astronomers organ- 
ized by the British Astronomical Associa- 
tion, as well as others unattached to any 
special expedition. These Norway | expedi- 
tions will not start for another five weeks. 

The present opportunity for seeing a total 
solar eclipse is not one to be lightly disre- 
garded. The spectacle is a magnificent one, 
worth traveling thousands of miles to,see; 
and, unfortunately, it is in general really 
necessary to travel these thousands of 
miles. No total solar eclipse has been vis- 
ible in England this century, and it is but 
rarely that the track of one crosses Europe. 
In 1887 there was a chance to see one by 
going to Russia, but clouds hid the specta- 
cle from view. Those who go eclipse hunt- 
ing in the next few years must go at least 
as far as Norway this year, to India in 
1898, to Spain in 1900; and of these jour- 
neys that to Norway is perhaps the sim- 
lest. 

MThete are two points of special interest 
in the programme of work arranged by the 
British expeditions for this eclipse. In the 
first place, there are to be two expeditions, 
one to Japan and one to Norway, as has 
aiready been mentioned. Now the total 
phase wil! not occur simultaneously to these 
two parties. As the moon passes slowly in 
front of the sun the shadow cast on the 
earth sweeps along from Norway over Si- 
beria to Japan, and by the time it reaches 
Japan the sun wil be some hour and a 
half older than it was when it was eclipsed 
to the Norway party. Thus, if the corona 
shows any appreciable change of form in 
an hour and a half, the photographs taken 
at the two stations should on comparison 
show the change. 

It is known that the corona does alter in 
form completely between one eclipse and 
the next, but nobody yet knows how rapid 
the alteration is, for the glimpse of it 
caught every couple of years or so, when 
there is a total eclipse, is insufficient to 
give this information. The change of form 
goes en too slowly to be noticeable in such 
a short interval ag an hour or two; this at 
least was the conclusion arrived at by Mr. 
Wesley after a very critical examination 
of the photographs taken at the eclipse of 
1893, when expeditions were sent to Brazil 
and South Africa. But it is eminently de- 
sirable to make the experiment again on 
the present occasion, when the circum- 
stances are even more favorable than in 
1893. There must be some change in the 
corona even in an hour; if not a real phys- 
ical change, then at least a change of 
aspect due to the slow rotation of the sun 
on its axis, and it ought not to be beyond 
the power of present instruments to de- 
tect it. 

The second point of interest concerns the 
instrumental equipment, the form of which 
has been changed since the 1893 eclinse. 
Instead of pointing the photographic cam- 
eras and telesccpes to the sun directly, 
most of the observers will empley some 
form of heliostat, and three of them will 
be using the special form called the coelo- 
stat. In all helfostats there is a mirror 
which is so rotated by clockwork that the 
$un’s rays are refiected in a fixed direction 
and can thus be observed in a fixed tele- 
scope, and for photography ft is a great ad- 
vantage to be able to fix the telescope in- 
stead of having it in motion to follow the 
sun. But with most forms of heliostat, 
when the telescope has been placed in po- 
sition to receive the sun's reflected image, 
aithough this image will constantly remain 
in the fic!d of view, it will be seen on close 
observation to be gradually rotating about 
its centre, and this motion is sufficient to 
prevent a good photograph from being 
t 


aken. 

It is only {n the coelostat that this mo- 
tion of rotation is eliminated. With this 
instrument (a plane mirror rotating once 
in forty-eight hours about an axis in its 
plane parallel to the earth’s axis) any por- 
tion of the sky viewed by a fixed telescope 
pointed to the mirror remains absolutely 
the same, and a photograph may be taken 
of it with the same convenience as though 
the sky were régidly attached to th® earth. 
The instrument was designed many years 
ago, but its importance for eclipse work 
has only recen been and. 
trial on the present occasion is looked for- 
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ward to with very great interest, 


Treasures in the Record Room of the 
New-York Custom House. 


The record room of the New-York Custom 
House contains many interesting and quaint: 
documents. Nothing can show so clearly 
the almost incredibls growth of the United 
States, than these dusty papers which 
record the operations of the Customs De- 
partment at this port for the relatively brief 
period of 107 years, 

Seven large rooms are choked full of these 
evidences of the growth of American com- 
merce, and the transactions aggregate hill- 
ions of dollars. ’ 

Among these early records there is @ 
frayed bit of foolscap which shows how the 
foundations of one of the greatest fortunes 
in America were laid. It is an entry of an 
importation made by John Jacob Astor in 
1801. The document is entirely in Mr. As- 
tor’s handwriting, and is evidence that the 


shrewd old merchant did not employ a _cus- 
toms broker, as is the rule in these rg te 
but himself attended to the details of his 


business. 
The document is as follows: 
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This document is the’ earliest record 
of Mr. Astor’s commercial trensactions 
through the New-York Custom House, and 
it is carefully treasured. The writing is 
ecrabbed and angular, and the signature, 
while bold and plain, is ornamented with 
an underline of fantastic curlycues ana 
flourishes, which indicate that the old mer- 
chant took a certain pride in maintaining 
the characteristics of his signature. 

Another interesting document which ie 
preserved in the record room is the orig- 
inal duplicate of the first register granted 
to an American vessel. In those Gays tha 
papers were signed by the President in du- 
plicate, one set for the vessel and her 
owners and the other for the customs rec- 
ords. This first register was issued by 
President George Washington under date 
of Sept. 26, 1789. It is marked Number One, 
and recites that ‘‘ Solomon Bunker of th« 
City of Hudson, County of Columbia, State 
of New-York, together with Joseph Bar- 
nard and Charles Jenkins, both of Hud- 
son, are sole owners of the —_ Hero of 
Hudson, whereof said Solomon Bunker Is 
master. The ship Hero was built in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1784, as appears ina former 
register, now given ie * John Lasher, Sur- 
veycr of the district, has certified that thd 
ship has one deck, two masts, and that her 
dimensions are as foliows: Length, 69 feet 
4 inches; rie 22 feet; depth, 8 feet 4 
inches, and of 1 tons. 

“She is low deck with high quarters, 
square-sterned, and has no badger or gal- 
leries, and no head. She is rigged as a 
brigantine.” 

The duplicate register was cut from the 
one filed in the Custom House, in such a 
manner that identification of the origina 
document could be assured by fitting to- 
gether the irregularly cut edges of the two 
papers. 

The autographs of President Washington 
have all disappeared from these documents, 
evidently stolen by autograph collectors. 
Many documents, however, which bear the 
signature of President Adams remain in- 
tact. 

Mr. Lucien Loeser, chief of the record de- 
partment of the Custom House, who has 
worked among the records for twenty- 
three years, says that people come from 
all parts of the United States to consult 
these documents. He exhibited an original 
entry of merchandise imported by Wililam 
and John Hervey, who were passengers on 
the ship Union, which arrived at this port 
on May 6, 1795. The document was made 
out and signed by John Hervey. ‘“ That 
scrap of paper,’” said Mr. Loeser, “ helped 
to establish the claim of Mr. Hervey’s heirs 
to an estate valued at miilions of dollars. 
The estate was mainly comprised of landg 
situated in the heart of the City of Detroit. 
It was claimed that the deeds claimed to b« 
given by John Hervey in 1796, were forger- 
ies, as he had not then come te the Unitex 
States. Hervey’s heirs proved by this docu- 
ment that their ancestor had arrived her: 
in 1795, and won their suit. The Hervev 
case was a notable one some twenty yearg 
ago.’’ 

Many persons consult these records to es- 
tablish by the pomsenane lists of the old- 
time sailing packets the date of the arrival 
of their ancestors in the United States. 

The first entry of a vessel recorded in the 
office of the Naval Officer at the Port of 
New-York, under the newly-organized Gov- 
ernment of the United States, is shown by 
the records to have been the brigantine 
Dolphin, Capt. Scovell, from Cape Fran 
cisco, on Aug. 17, 1789, 





Plants the Color of Stones, 


From The London Globe. 

There are a few instances of protective 
mimicry in plants, though in general plants 
protect themselves by spines, hairs, and 
poisonous secretions. The ‘“ Stone Mesem- 
bryanthemum” of the Cape of Good Hctpe 
resembles the stones among which it grows, 
and thus escapes the notice of wild herb- 
ivorous animals. Mr. Weale has also ob- 
served that many plants growing in the 
stony soil of the Karoo have their tubers 
so like the stones around them that when 
not in leaf one ,cannot be distinguished 
from the other. 





AMUSEMENTS. 
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Manhattan Beach. 


Swept by Ocean Breezes. 


Opening Performances of all Enter- 
taimments Postponed to Wednes- 
day, June 10. 


Seats purchased for opening per- 
formances may be exchanged or re- 
deemed at the box office. 


RIGE’S EVANGELINE. 


Matinée at 4, Evenings at 9. 


BRAHAM'S GRAND ORCHESTRA. 


Every Afternoon and Evening, 3:30 and 7:15 
o'clock. Saturday Matinée at 2 P. M. 


PAINS FIREWORKS and CUBA. 


Commencing Saturday next. 


Seats for Rice’s Evangeline on sale at L. I. 
R. R. office, 1,313 Broadway. 


My ‘crown and bridge 
work is the only method 
in dental science that is 
permanent and which 
perfectly equalizes thie 
strain of mastication. It 
is the only possible meth- 
od which permits of the 
fullest enjoyment while 
eating, because the func- 
tions of the whole mouth 
can be exercised, This 
would be impossible with 
the old-fashioned plate. 
These teeth look like your 
own teeth, feel like your 
own teeth; and to all in- 
tents and purposes are 
your own teeth, and with 
moderate care will last a 
lifetime. Only gold and 
porcelain are used in their 
construction, but, not- 
withstanding, the cost is 
comparatively low. Ex- 
amMinations and estimates 
free. 


L. T. SHEFFIELD, D. M. D. 
26 West 32d Street, 
New-York City. 


Use Dr. Sheffield’s Créme Dentifrice. For 
sale everywhere. 
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“THE NEWEST “FAD” 


Is BF. Keith’s Original Idea. 


CONTINUOUS 
» PERFORMANCE 


at Mr. Keith’s Benvtifal New 


Union Square Theatre, 


Devoted to High-Class Vaudeville. 


GEO. W. MUNROE, | 
Tim furphy, Harry Gilfoil, 


AND 40 OTHER STARS. 
Prices, 50c., 25c.; box seats, $1. Noon to 11 P. Ma 


BROADWAY THEATRE. BROADWAY @ 


41ST STREET. 
anager. Mr. 
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A. McCORMICK 
Handscmest, safest and coolest theatre in the city. 
A GALA WEEK THIS. 
MONDAY 50TH PERFORMANCE. 
SOUVENIRS NOVEL AND HANDSOME, 
TUESDAY.. SYCLE NIGHT 
WEDNESDAY...HOTEL 
THURSDAY ...-2.e-cceeee 
The entire Sousa band appearing in the great 
march numbers. 


Conductor —— } JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, 


? performance, 
FRIDAY.......+. WEST POINT NIGHT 
The graduating and furlough classes attending 
in a body. A novel performance all in honor of 


DE WOLF HOPPER 
and h!s admirable company 
in Sousa and Klein’s great comic opera, j 
Evenings at 8:15. Matinée Saturday at 2 
Prices, $1.50, $1.00, 50c. 
3rd 


DALY’S.  wzzx 


The Mystic Sensation of the Century, 


KEDDAR ves ruse 


Presenting an Entertainment Unparalleled im 
this or any other time. 


THE BLUE ROOF 


The most inexplicable illusion ever conceived« 
Evenings, 8:15. Only Mat. Sat., 2.15. 


® \ 
Madison Square Roof Garden, 
The Largest and Handsomest in the World. 
O-NIGHT AT 8:15. 
GRAND CONCERT. 
Press Eldridge, Lilly Post, Cora Routt, Varse & 
Vaughn, Gilmore & Leonard, Four Gardners, 
Claflin Sisters, Falke & Semon, Fialkowski. 
TO-MORROW, (MONDAY. 
Lilly Post, Louis Fialkowski, 
Cora Routt, Smith & Cook, Bennetto & Reto, 
Laura. Vaughn, Winterton Sisters, Falke & Se- 
mon, Four Gardnersa, Annabelle, Claflin Sisters, 
Davenport Pres. 
In the event of rain performance in the Concert 
Hali. Adm. 50c. Reserved seats, $1. Hoxes, 20. 


HAMMERSTEIN’S OLYMPIA, 


Eves. 8:15. Matinée Saturday. Adm. Ste. 


FREGOLI. 


WEBER AND FIELDS, DORE BROS. 
TRAINED CATS, AVOLO TRIO, PACLO 
AZ, and many others. 


OPENING ROOF GARDEN JUNE 15, 
KOSTER & BIAL’S ROOF GARDEN. 


MONDAY NIGHT, GRAND OPENING. 
EDISON'S MARVELOUS YITASCOPE 


AND ALL THE FOREIGN STARS. 


. Monster Benefit St. Louis 
To-Nigh 


Tornado Sufferers, All the 
Great Stars Appearing. 
14TH STREET THEATRE. Near 6th Ave 
Last Week of 
THE SUNSHINE OF 
PARADISE ALLEY. 


t as clean, natural, and amus- 
one an * The ola Homestead,” and by, 
the sume authors. 
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Press Eldridge, 














CASINO. 3d Week of the Big 


Cee ice, GAY, SENSATION! 
ga Annual teview, IN GAY NEW YORK, 


CASINO The Only and Original JARBEAU, 
ROOF Raymon: Moore, Sam J. Ryan, Flora 
GARDEN. Irwin, Mahr Sisters, Hines & Rem- 
oe oy &c. 
Great Sunday Night Programme To- 
. night! 


42d St. & Sth Ava 


A M ERI CA N. pa a a 


Yr. FRENCH 
Ronee’ Seats, Orchestra Circle and Balcony, 500 
4th Week of Enormous Success 
STEINDORFF AND EBERT’S OPERA CO. IN 


PINAFORE, 


WITH GREAT CAST. 





Proctor’s Pleasure Palace,5Sth. 12 to 12 
Admission 25c. Orch. Chairs 25c, extra. 
Roof Garden, Delightful Breezes. 
Grand Ballet, Varieties, and Novel- 
ties. Garden of Palms, Double Stage. c. 
PROCTOR’S, 23D ST. 11 to 11. 
25. F.C. 1Se.; Orch. Chairs and Bale., 2c. 
C. Olympia Quartet, Ross & Fenton. 
Sunday Concerts both houses, 2:30 to 11 P. M. 
G ICK THEATRE. 


AURICK THEATRE Gre Mua 
ap nis “THOROUGHBRED. 








| nektonee ane OP rmoMad © 


TERRACE GARDEN, cosy ores 


bet. 8d and Lex. Avs. 
TO-NIGHT—Grand Sacred Concert. Pop. Prices, 
Monday and Every_Followin 


‘GREAT TRIUMPH! 
Strauss’s Newest 


ang-dreaet | Waldmeister 


Success. 
Everything New! New Costumes! New Scenery. 
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THE LADY ON THE CYCLE 











KO GOOD REASON FOUND WHY SHE 
SHOULD NOT RIDE. 


AV. H. Fenton Gives a Medical View 
of the Question—Sex Nothing to 
Do with It the Mutual 
Adaptation of Dress and Machine 
Which May Be En- 
Benefit Within the 


Beyond 


—A Pleasure 


joyed with 


Limits Defined by Common Sense. 


That ladies are cycling, and that they 
Mean to cycle, is at this moment a very 
obvious fact. So many are “on the wheel,” 
and have been, for a sufficient length of 
time, that we are already in a position to 
fairly réview the effects, to decide whether 
they have done well in overcoming deep- 
rooted prejudices and revolutionizing a 
trade It if not our purpose to consider 
what Mrs. Grundy may have said or 
thought about the question, but whether 
women as women should or should not 
cycle. Does it injure or improve the health 
of those who attempt it? This is the ques- 
tion which W. H. Fenton asks in The 
Nineteenth Century for May, and which 
he answers in the remainder of the article. 

At the outset the médical profession said 
little, but unquestionably it looked askance 
and there was a solemn wagging of gray 
beards and a low-pitched murmur of “ grave 
consequences” to anticipated. Smaii 
wonder, when ene remernbers that medical 


be 


men, to whose opinion the greatest weight 
would be most likely to be attached, had 
themselves, from age and considerations of 
dignity, no practical experience of the art. 
The old-fashioned “ordinary,” with its 
huge front driving wheel and the scramble 
to reach the saddle, to say nothing of what 
might happen if its occupant when once 
there, ‘had doubtless much answer 
for. Then came the “ whippet,’’ but alas! 
with it the “ scorcher,” with bowed 
back well bespinkled with 
Swoop on the harmless but necessary pedes- 
trian, made more unpleasant by the ridic- 
ulous of from his infantile 
fog horn. Enough to raise alarms 
ef straine of “ bicycle backs,” and of ap- 
palling accidents amid congested traffic. 
gut the big wheel has gone, the scorcher is. 
on his death bed, and the “ bicycle back”’ 
has never been developed. Women should 
¢ycle. How they began, when or _ where, 
historv telleth not. The “ whippet made 
Tounting and dismounting easy; the * drop 
frame’’ made both still easier; the pneu- 
matic tire banished other jars. Ladies never 
scorched. The tailor has done the rest, and 
here we are in the year of grace 1806 with 
women cycling on every decent on 
every bit of level road. The 
fession, alas! cannot claim that he has the 
redit of having urged or even advised 
women to cycle. Just as ever, women have 
tasted the fruit for themselves, with less 
harm to the sex and the world at large 
than followed Eve’s historical experiment. 
Let it once be said an organically sound 
Woman can cycle with much impunity 
a@s a man. Thank Heaven, we know now 
that this is not one more of the sexual 
problems of the day. Sex has nothing to 
do with it beyond the adaptation of machine 
to dress, and dress to machine. With cycles 
as now ted there nothing in the 
anatomy the physiology of a woman to 
prevent their being fully and freely en- 
joved within’ the limits defined by common 
sense 
For many generations 
debarred from the bens 
‘of physical recreation, but Y 
lic opinion has turned. Riding, hunting, 
tennis. rowing, goif, are already on their 
list. The rational enjoyment of these pas- 
times has been productive of nothing but 
good to mi and body alike. The limit 
of physical endurance in Women is much 
reached, of course, than in men, 
less due more to hereditary disuse of 
and their organs of 
i respiration, 
Time will level this. up. 
capable of great physical 
where the opportunity 
even now heavily hand- 
How fatiguing and dan- 
heavy petticoats and 
eycling even a few years ago, 
yneers alone can tell us. 
may be something yet to be done in making 
the machines more perfect, in increasing 
rigidity, in reduction of weight, and in 
banishing tire troubles, but already the 
ladies’ cycle is, when turned out by é 
first-ciass firm, a splendid mount. 
on the other hand, is in the early 
evolution. The strife between the 
and the useful will probably 
npromise. 
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it seems to enter into 
a discussion as to the choice between tri- 
eycle and bicycle, but as the question is 
sometimes raised by those who have no ex- 
perien either, it may be well to 
say W the rear-driving safety bicycle 
should the one selected. To learn to 
ride a tricycle certainly is somewhat easier, 
and it is possible to come to a standstill 
upon it when among traffic. Having said 
this, no more can be advanced in its favor. 
On the other hand, it is much heavier, re- 
quiring far more power to propel it. It is 
very liable to overturn on taking a sharp 
curve. A jolt to either side wheel is felt 
much more than any jar received in the 
central jine of the machine. A spill from 
a tricycle is a serious matter, as the rider 
cannot clear self of » machine, 
Mounting and dismounting are difficult and 
clumsy performances at the best. Picking 
one’s way among ruts and stones is almost 
Impossible with \its three wheels. 

The acquisition of a safe balance on the 
rear-driving safety is much more easily at- 
tained than would appear at first sight. 
When the difficulties of balance are over- 
come propulsion is very easy, and requires 


unnecessary 


ot as 
hy 
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| strong heart with sufficient frequency; in- 


the very minimum of effort on a good level 
road. Mounting and dismounting soon be- 
come, too, a simple mattér. There is less 
difficulty in slowing down a bicycle and 
stepping off than in bringing a tricycle to 
a Standstili, Increasing practice gives the 
rider far mere control over a bicycle than 
ever Can be obtained over a tricyele. It 
comes then to this, that the rider of an up- 
to-date bicycle is less Hable to accident, 
and is exposed to far less fatigue than those 
who, frony want of Knowledge and timidity, 
adopt the tricycle. This question of fatigue 
is of the utmost importance to women. 

From time out of mind it has become an 
axiom that « man is the better for all the 
physical exercise he can take short of ex- 
haustion or damage to his organs. Preju- 
dice alone has prevented this view being 
held with regard to women. Bit by bit 
as they have overcome this deep-rooted: 
prejudice with regard to one physical rec- 
reation or another, women are proving that 
exercise Within the same limits is just as 
beneficial to them as the men. It is true 
they are handicapped by dress, by the dis- 
use of their muscular system for genera- 
tions, and by the lack of the early train- 
ing which every schoolboy has the benefit 
of. 

Cycling is the ideal exercise to bring 
about a revolution in this respect. The 
amount of muscular and organic effort to 
be put forth for its accomplishment can_ be 
regulated exactly to be always within 
the powers of the individual. Herein lies 
the crux of the whole question. A sound 
woman can cycle, and with benefit to her- 
self. Muscular development and power of 
endurance vary énormously in different 
women, just as in different men, Both 
must vary with age and with previous 
training. Many women, unaccustomed as 
they are to physical exertion in its mani- 
fold forms, ere more likely than men to 
forget the necessity of condition, and of 
to their work gradually. The ex- 
perience of one will regulate the proceed- 
ings of another, so that with here and 
there an unfortunate mistake by an en- 
thusiast but little harm can be done in the 
long run. The learner, by her very keen- 
ness, who is anxious to outstrip some ac- 
quaintance who may have exaggerated her 
performances, is very apt to overdo it. 
Patience and practice will bring it all 
right. ° 

The muscles upon which the most de- 
mand is made are those of the lower ex- 
tremity. In the majority of women these 
muscles are speedily developed by cycling. 
The lower’ extremity of the human 
female has great latent possibilities, but 
time must be allowed and opportunity for 
practice given. Among other muscles, too, 
which have to be called in requisition are 
the erectors of the spine. On the proper 
use of these especially depend the appear- 
ance of the cyclist—the *‘ scorcher”’ did not 
bring them into play, but relaxed the lot, 
He has not lived in vain if he has made 
every woman cyclist determine she would 
never make such an object of herself. 

The large abdominal muscles do but little 
in riding down hill or on level ground; but 
in hill climbing great strain is thrown upon 
them. There are many reasons why women 
should not overtax this group. Probably 
the idea thet these muscles might be great- 
ly overstrained in cycling has had much to 
do with checking the enthusiasm of the 
medical profession in advocating this exer- 
cise for women. This objection is at once 
silenced by refraining from pounding up 


steep inclines. 

The muscles of the arms, chest, and 
shoulders play minor but important parts. 
They will be used to their benefit or abused 
to their detriment, according to the position 
adopted. Intelligent instruction of the dé- 
butante and proper adjustment of handle 
bars and saddle will clear up every difficulty 
in this respect. The ‘‘ scorcher’s’”’ position 
is again the wholesome-warning. His func- 
tion in the cycling world is that of the 
helot in Sparta, who was made drunk to 
show society what an objectionable thing 
was the abuse of alcohol. To ride well 
within the capacity of muscular power and 
endurance, and in good form, will never 
hurt any sound woman. Fortunately, the 
good form that pleases the eye is the very 
best for the rider. We may safely trust 
women to adopt it. 

As to the organs affected by cycling, to 
bezin with, the heart has to take its full 
share. Traveling on the flat and down hill, 
it will have to do a little extra work, 
which if reasonably gtaduated will do good 
to its muscular substance; its frequency 
and power of contraction will be slightly 
increased. So much the better for the heart 
and. for the body generally. An unsound 
heart may be much embarrassed. This will 
be much exaggerated on struggling with a 
head wind or in mounting up a hill. Bad 
valvular mischief should be regarded as 
an absolute bar to cycling. Mere weakness 
of the muscular fibre, on the other hand, 
will be distinctly benefited by common- 
sense riding. Improved action of the heart 
means better circulation of the blood 





through the limbs, lungs, brain, Iver, &c., 





and gives that general sensation of im- 
proved health summed up in the word 
* fit.”’ Muscular action in every limb helps 
return fiow of blood through the veins 
to the heart 

Women are very subject to varicose veins 
in the legs. Cycling often rids them of this 
trouble. A girl who has had to stand for 
and hours serving behind a counter 
gets relief untold from an evening spin on 
her ‘“ bike.””’ Her circulation has been im- 
proved, and the aches and pains whic? 





would have shortly made an old woman of! 
her have gone, and a sense of exhilaration 
and relief has taken their place. 

Lungs perform their function of oxygena- 
tion of the blood well or badly, as they are |! 
used wisely or not. The blood must be 
efficiently through them by a 


spiration and expiration must also take 
place with appropriate rhythm to keep the 
body in perfect health. Motion with but 
slight exertion through fresh air promotes 
this enormously. There are no greater ene- 
mies to tubercle and its hateful bacilli than 
fresh air, exercise, and light. Anaemia will 
disappear under the same conditions. 

The diseases of women take a front place 
in our social life; but, if looked into, 90 per 
cent. of them are functional ailments, be- 
gotten of ennui and lack of opportunity of 
some means of working off their superfiu- 
ovs muscular, nervous, and organic energy. 
The effect of cycling within the physical 
capacity -of a woman acts like a charm 
for gout, rheumatism, and indigestion. 
Sleeplessness, so-called ‘‘ nerves,” and all 
those petty miseries for which the liver 
is so often made the scapegoat, disappear 
in the most extraordinary way with the 
fresh air inhaled, and with the tissue de- 
struction and reconstruction effected by | 
exercise and exhilaration. 

l 





Anaemia is very prevalent among adoles- 
cent girls, and with it languor morbid fan- 
cies and appetites. There is no better anti- 
dote to this than free oxygenation of the 


; nue, 


blood, improvement in circulation, helped 
still further by getting the patient out into 
the air and sunbhing. It was expected that 
women especially might be exposed to in- 
jury from internal strains, and from the ef- 
fects of pheking and jarring when riding 
on the roads. In practice this has been 
found to be nothing but a bogey. The up- 
to-date machine is so well made that there 
is no strain in propulsion. Improved springs 
to the saddle, a proper distribution of the 
rider’s weight, so that a fair proportion of 
it is transferred to the pedals, and the re- 
siliency of the pneumatic tire have all tend- 
ed to reduce the shaking and jolting on a 
reasonably good road to a minimum. Al- 
ready thousands of Women qualifying for 
general invalidism” have been rescued by 
eycling. With regard to the unsound, each 
Gase must be dealt with on its merits. 
Ruptures and displacements of organs can 
generaHy ‘be so treated and supported by 
mechanical appliances that the sufferer can 
be practi@ally considered sound. To go to 
work without appropriate mechanical sup- 
port would be most reckless. Badly diseased 
valves, especialiy if it were the aortic 
group that were affected, would make the 
meet moderate cycling a dangerous pur- 
Suit. 

Old people, with their brittle vessels and 
degenerate mu: ies, need to place a limit 
on their physical ambition, to avoid sudden 
strain, and to give themselves time to get 
in condition. The young, growing girl, too, 
must be watched and warned that her 
youthful keenness should not carry. her on 
beyond her power of endurance and easy 
recuperation. To those who overdo it at 
once come the warnings of sleeplessness 
and lossof appetite—the very opposite ef- 
fects to those produced when moderate ex- 
ercise is taken, Chills are sometimes caught 
by getting overheated and tired, and then 
resting by the roadside. It is the beginner 
who usually gets overhot, and who has not 
had sufficient experience to know how much 
she can do, and what pace she should go. 

Inappropriate dress has a certain num- 
ber of chills to account for. When fair 
practice has ‘been made, and the “hot 
stage,”” so to speak, is over, 
ankles, neck, and arms get very cold when 
working up against wind. Gaiters or spats, 
high collars, close-fitting sleeves, meet this 
difficulty. Summer or Winter it is far safer 
to wear warm, absorbent underclothing 
and avoid cotton. 

Beginners are véry apt from ,timidity to 
ride with the saddle too low. ‘The leg is 
never fully extended, the knee always a 
little flexed. This makes thé knee ache 
badly after a longish spin, and if persisted 
in will cause “synovitis.” Raising the 
saddle soon alters all that. 

The lady’s saddle is as yet the most im- 
perfect part of the machine. When made 
like a man’s, it is too hard, too long, and 
too narrow. The under springs should be 
supple, to minimize concussion. The fork 
should be short, and be sufficientiy sunk 
to receive none of the weight of the body, 
its use being to guide the rider back into 
the saddle if she be momentarily jolted out 
of it., The saddle should be wide, because in 
a well-built woman the tuberosities of the 
ischia, which carry the weight of the body 
in the sitting posture, are further apart 
than in men. 

The majority of women have wisely set 
their faces against racing and record break- 
ing. Both are physiological cNmes. If wo- 
men cycle on common-sense terms for pleas- 
ure and health, the sex and the commu- 
nity at large will greatly benefit, and all 
prejudices will be assuredly overcome. 

Accidents have unfortunately happened, 
and will happen, but increasing practice 
and confidence will reduce the proportion of 
these to riders. Something may yet be 
done to prevent side-slip, the most fruitful 
of all causes. As the scorcher undergoes 
suppression, there will be greater forbear- 
ance shown by the drivers of vehicles, and 
the streets will become safer. The acci- 
dents to ladies, fortunately, have so far 
been little more than abrasions and sprains, 
their escape from anything more serious 
being due principally to the ease with 
which they can dismount from a drop- 
frame machine, and to the moderate pace 
at which they are content to travel. 





MONTCLAIR WHEELMEN PLEASED. 


The Pian for Additional Good Roads 
Meets with Their Views. 


The Town Councfl of Montclair, N. J., has 
just prepared a plan for the expenditure of 
$15,000 for the improvement of the roads, which 
will add more than three miles of hard macadam 
roadbed. The wheelmen there are very much 
gratified at this and say they will now have some 
of the best stretches of ideal wheelman’s road- 
way to be found anywhere in the State. The work 
will be begun in the near future, or as soon as 
the ordinance necessary has passed its third read- 
ing. In dettail it provides for the macadamizing of 
the streets in the township as follows: 

First Ward—Park Street, north of Bellevue Ave- 

25 feet; Bellevue Avenue, from Grove 


nue, 1,325 
Street to Bloomfield line, 1,800 feet; Midland 
1,350 


Avenue, from Chestnut to Walnut Street, 


feet; Forest Street, from Chestnut to Walnut 
Street, 1,230 feet. Total—First Ward, 5,705 feet. 

Second Ward—Claremont Avenue, from Grove 
to Forest Street, 1,100 feet; Munn Street, from 
Park Street to Fullerton Avenue, 475 feet; Mid- 
and Avenue, from Walnut Street to Claremont 
Avenue, 550 feet; Glenridge Avenue, from Green- 
vood Avenue to Grove Street, 480 feet. Total— 
Second Ward, 2,605 feet. 

Third Ward—Hawthorne Place, from Fullerton 
Avenue to Elm Street, 1,000 feet; Clinton Ave- 
fromt Gates to Myrtle Avenue, 2,125 feet; 
Gates Avenue, from Union Street to Orange 
Road, 1,910 feet; Plymouth Street, from Clinton 
Avenue to Orange Road, 960 feet. Total—Third 
Ward, 5,995 feet. 

Fourth Ward—Glenridge Avenue, from Grove 
Street to the Glen Ridge line, 2,705 feet; Lin- 
coln Street, from Elm Street to Maple Avenue, 
1,050 feet. Total—Fourth Ward, 3,131 feet. 








Gold Will Be Required in the Bond, 


From The Hartford (Conn.) Times, (Dem.) 

The great and lively West is indebted to 
Connecticut to the amount of over a hun- 
dred millions of dollars. This great West 
would like to pay it, if at all, with dollars 
that are worth no more than 534% cents 
each. . Western delegates may leave all the 
party conventions, if they choose to do so, 
and consider a fifty-three-and-a-quarter- 
cent dollar of more value than the cause of 
temperance; but let them rest assured that 
they cannot float more bonds in this re- 
ion of thin soil unless the word “ gold ”’ 
s plainly printed in them. “Interest and 
principal payable in gold.” You may aban- 
don all the party conventions, tear your 
hair, and play ‘“‘new party”’’ as much as 


you please, but you cannot get rid of that 


f you procure any more money here. 
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ICTORS—One 


Two!! 


That's the way they finished in the great Coasting Contest of the New-York Athletic Club up at Mamaroneck, 


May 23. 
Coasting tells, the story of lines and construction. 
their performances prove it. 





Give us a chance to tell you all about VICTORS at 23 Warren St. 


00090608 9809C909880390800 
We have the facilities for showing you a 





That isn’t the way some people had planned things, but that’s the way it had to be. 
Victors cost more to build than any other bicycles and 


good many things about the way they are built and you can’t know any too much about the bicycle you buy. 
The more you know about bicycles the more we want to show you how VICTORS are made and put together. 
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OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 


MAKERS -OF VICTOR BICYCLES. ; 
Harlem Agency, 7 West 125th St. 


New-York Branch, 23 Warren St. 





NO “FLIM FLAM” GAME — 


Pee To be Worked on Early Purchasers of 


After the adoption of our 1896 model and a careful estimate of the 
cost to manufacture, we placed the price on. the Spalding Bicycle at $100. 
The price is now $100 and will continue at $100 throughout the season, 
no matter what other manufacturers may do. 

We don’t believe it is fair, honest or good business policy to sell a 
standard article like the Spalding Bicycle at one price in May and reduce 
its value in June by a material reduction in price. As a matter of com- 
mon fairness to early purchasers of Spalding Bicycles and as an evidence 
of good faith on our part we will, in case of reduction in price during the 
season, send a rebate check to every purchaser of a Spalding Bicycle of 
the amount of any such reduction that may be made by us during the 
season. This is our meaning of a 


GUARANTEE OF PRICE. 


Ride the Spalding and you will be happy, contented and assured that 
you wili not be “ flim-flammed” in price or quality. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


126-130 NASSAU STREET. 
SPALDING-BIDWELL CO., 29, 31, 33 W. 42d Street. 











WE SELL 


VICTOR BICYCLES 
$5.00 CASH, 


10 MONTHLY PAYMENTS OF $10.00 - = - TOTAL, $105.00. 


WAVERLEYS, *cr'sz0s -- Toran, $90.00, 
CRAWFORDS AND ERIES, 
$5.00 Cash, 12 Monthly Payments of $6.25. Total, $80.00. 


$5.00 CASH, 12 MONTHLY PAYMENTS OF $5.00. 
CRAWFORDS, TOTAL, $65.00. 
ALL 


NEW 1896 MODELS. | 


We can also quote terms on others not included in above list, selling at 


$85 and under. 
CAI.L OR WRITE 


THE EQUITABLE GENERAL PROVIDING 6O., 


(E. G. P. CO.) 


29 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


OPEN MONDAYS UNTIL 9 P. M. SIXTH SUCCESSFUL SEASON, 
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ESSENTIAL 
QUALIFICATIONS 
WHICH 


A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS BICYCLE 


Must Possess in the Highest Degree are 


Simplicity, First-Class Material, Fine Workmanship, 
Beautiful Finish, Strength, Lightness, 
and a Graceful Appearance. 
All These Qualifications Are Combined in the 


SYRACUSE 


CRIMSON RIMS. 


A FULL LINE OF 1896 MODELS ON EXHIBITION. 


Empire Bicycle, $85. 


CHAS. J. STEBBINS, Metropolitan Agent, 103 Reade St. 


UP-TOWN AGENCIES: 


FRED J. TITUS CO., 83d St. and Boulevard. 
MATHEWS BROTHERS, 7 West 125th St. 
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NEW-YORK STATE RECORD 


BROKEN BY 


CHARLIE EARL 


ON A 


FOWLER 


June 6th, 1896, 


Distance Five Miles; 
Time 11 Min. 52 Sec. 


@ * 





The Wheel 
is the swell 


DAYTON. 


H. M. DUNCAN, 487 & 489 5TH AVE. 


Alsc a limited number of strictly nig eras 
wheels for ladies and gentlemen—manufacturer’s 
plate removed, but fully guaranteed, $50. . 


PREMIER HELICAL 


STRONGEST. HIGHEST GRADE. LIGHTEST. 
Helical tubing makes a frame twice as strong, 
and 1% pounds Mghter than any other. 
SEE THE U. 8S. GOVERNMENT TESTS. 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON, 7 Warren St. 


TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 


1,269 Broadway. 32d Street. 
Open daily from 5 A. M. to 9 P. M. 








of the Year j; 





New Bicycles, $19, $32, and $39. 


Foot Pumps, with connection, 50 cts. 


No Rubbish—but Guaranteed Goods. Also 


NIAGARAS, BLACK HAWKS, JUNOS.... 


CRESCENTS, SCORCHBRS, WARWICKS... “$19 


VICTORS, COLUMBIAS, UNIONS 
We cannot be beaten in prices. 
Our stock includes the celebrated 


NORWOOD—BELL!S—STOCKTON. 


We Exchange Old Bicyeles. 


NONPAREIL GO., 10 BARCLAY ST.,| 


IN BASEMENT, NEAR BROADWAY. 


GENDRON—RELIANCE—ERIES. | 
| 








“ALUMINUTI 


BICYCLES. 


N. F. NELSON, Sole Uptown Agent. 
FIFTH AVE., Cor. 42d St. 
No joints. No rust. No enamel. No 
trouble. 
Frames one-third stronger than steel, 
Weight for weight. 
Solid one-piece front fork and frame. 

Weights 19 to 23 Ibs. 





Come and see them. 
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THE I-3 MILE WORLD'S UNPACED RECORD 


Made by A. B. Simons at Deming, New-Mexico, May 27th, on a 


Birdie Special Bicycle. 


1-3 [lile, 33 3-5 Seconds. 


Timed by Electricity. 


This Demonstrates Why Birdie Specials Are Worth $125.00 cs|-/|jFj_-. 


EB, Alsdorf Co., Newark, N. J. 
Consolidated Wholesale Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Edward Paddock, Albany, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Branch Store—828 St. 
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Superior in Finish. 
bupertative in Quality. 





We are now 


in position to make ship- 


ments on the day we receive your order. 


WHEN IN DOUBT 


BUY FROM US. 
NEW YORK BRANCH STORES—19 West 42d St. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Rowland Cycle Co., 2659 Third Ave. 
Thos. J. McBride, 71 Broadway. 
Cheever, Coit & Co.; 19 Park Row. 


Winthrop Bicycle Co., 
2236 Severith Ave. 


Hjertberg & Co., 2082 Seventh Ave. 
Mystic Cycle Co., 1699 Broadway. 
Thos. Donahue, 333 Boulevard. 


usceenes 


DISTRIBUTING 
AGENTS: — 


. se | Y 


463 Boulevard. 


IN BROOKLYN. 


Worcester Cycle Co., 777 Fulton St. 


F. N. Bruner, 9th St. and 6th Ave., BOYD, $i 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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LOCAL RIDERS UP IN ARMS AGAINST 
: THE PROPOSED TAX. 


ee ee - eee 


Preparations for the National Meet at 


Louisville—How to Tour to the 


Kentucky Metropolis from Differ- 
ent Points—What the Accommoda- 
tions Committee Has Done—Balti- 
more to Have a Parade of Wheel- 


men This Month. 


Alderman Goetz has got himself very 
much disliked by the devotees of cycling in 
this citr. His resolution to tax the owners 
of bicycles, week to the 
august City Fathers, has thoroughly aroused 


the pedalers, and they will oppose the reso- 
‘ution with vigor at the hearing on the 
matter to-morrow afternoon, 

The owner of a horse and carriage is not 
subject to a special tax, and the cyclist 
can’t see where he comes in for discrimina- 
tion. 

The Rights and Privileges Committee of 
the New-York City Consulate has taken 
hold of the case and will represent the 
League of American Wheelmen at the hear- 
ing before the Aldermanic Law Committee, 
at the City Hall, to-morrow, beginning at 
2:30 P. M. 

Chief Consul Potter will be present, and 
also such other wheelmen of prominence 
as James B. Townsend, William Travers 
Jerome, Louis Rosenfeld, Herbert 5S. 
Brown, Robert Bridges, A. H. Jacobus, and 
George W. Oppenheim. These gentlemen 
will probably have something to say about 
the proposed tax. 

According to the plan of Alderman Goetz, 
he would have every owner of a bicycle 
pay $1 a year to ‘the city, and compel 
him to have a tag on his wheel proclaiming 
the settlement. The money thus raised, it 
is proposed, is to go into the general sinking 
tund. 

If the money were to be spent for the im- 
provement of the city streets the cyclists 
would not protest, providing a tax was im- 
posed on all vehicles. 

+* 

““Wheeis and Their Care’’ was the sub- 
ject of a lecture recently delivered by 
Henry Souther, a,chemist and metallurgist 
well known in England. Mr. Souther gave 
much valuable information fn the course of 
his remarks, saying, among other things: 

* Bicycles have been gradually getting 
lighter and better, until now we have about 
reached the limit. Considering the work 
done, the hicycle is the lightest machine 
made, It is much easier to estimate the 
Strain which would be required of a loco- 
motive than that which would be required 
of a bicycle. In building the frame of a 
first-class bicycle it is made strong enough 
to withstand a collision with a curbstone 
while being ridden at the rate of fifteen 
miles per hour. The crank shafts are 
made to stand a strain of 300 pounds, and 
the chain a pull of 800 pounds. 

“The materials with which a bicycle is 
made are more varied than those of almost 
any other machine. There are six or seven 
kinds of steel in a bicycle, while in a lo- 
comotive there are but three, or at the 
most, four. Ball bearings; when properly 
made, will almost.take care of themselves. 
Unless they become clogged with dust, 

iling is all that is necessary. The chain 
needs more care. A chain is usually made 
up of fifty blocks, with two pins in each 
biock, and if each of these pins wears ‘one- 
thousandth part of an inch the chain is 
lengthened one-tenth of an inch, which is a 
noticeable difference. The chain should be 
cleaned with benzine and should be lubri- 
cated. 

“Wood rims are now more commonly 
used than steel. The usual weight of 
wood rims is,about fourteen or sixteen 
ounces. A twenty-ounce wood rim is 
stronger than any steel rim than‘can pos- 
sibly be made of that weight. Wood rims 
should be varnished once or twice during 
a season to get the best results from 
them.” 


presented last 


s,* 

A communication from Louisville contains 
the following about the arrangements for 
the coming National meet. 

The '96 Meet Club has come to an agree- 
ment with the Fountain Ferry Cycle and 
Athletic Association in regard to a leaseof 
ihe bicycle track for the week of the Na- 


tional meet in Louisville, Aug. 10 to 15, and 
work on the additional seats will begin at 
once. The present grand stand will seat 
about 2,000. Seats for 4,000 more will be 
erected, and in addition an inclosure will 
be made in the centre of the track to ac- 
commodate three to four thousand more. 
This inclosure will be reached by a bridge 
over the track. Twelve private boxes will 
be built, and a press stand will be erected 
to accommodate at least 100 newspaper 
men. None but actual workers will be per- 
mitted in the press stand. 

While the railways will bring thousands 
of wheelmen to Louisville to attend the 
meet, other thousands will tour in. From 
Chicago alone will come hundreds of tour- 
ists, who will make the-trip, about 350 
miles, in from three to six days. The best 
route out of Chicago will be as follows: 
Through Englewood, South Chicago, (Iil.,) 
Hammond, Valparaiso, Knox, Plymouth, 
Rochester, Logansport, Delphi, Frankfort, 
Lebanon, Indianapolis, Shelbyville, Colum- 
bus, Seymour, Carrothersville, Marshfield, 
Scottsburg, Henryville, Memphis, Sellers- 
burg, Jeffersonville, to Louisville. From In- 
dianapolis down, the road is along the 
Pennsylvania Railroad almost all the way. 
The Indiana division of the League of 
American Wheelmen is arranging an im- 
mense tour, to start from Indianapolis and 
gather up members along the route. 

For Ohioans the best plan will be to go to 
Cincinnati, and from there wheel or take 
the boat to Maysville, Ky., from which 
point the tour to Louisville can be made 
over the finest pike in the State, through 
the following towns: Blue Lick Springs, 
Millersburg, Paris, Lexington, Versailles, 
Frankfort, Shelbyville, Simpsonville, Mid- 
dietown, to Louisville. The distance from 
Louisville is about 140 miles. 

Coming into Kentucky from the South, 
the best route will be through Nashville, 
Tenn. The distance from this place is 
about 300 miles. The large towns on the 
route are as follows: Nashville, Springfield, 
Tenn., Franklin, Bowling Green, Browns- 
ville, Elizabethtown, New-Havon, Bards- 
town, Cox’s Creek, High Grove, Mount 
Washington, Hay's Spring, and Fern Creek. 

Coming into Kentucky from Missouri, or 
the West, Cairo,.Ill., should be the starting 
point. Just across the river, in Kentucky, 
is Wickliffe. Paducah comes next, then 
Smithland, Marion, Morganfield, Uniontown, 
Henderson, Owensboro, Hawesville, Har- 
dinsburg, Garnetsville, Tip Top, Muldraugh, 
West Point, River View, Meadow Lane, 
Orell, Valley Station, Pleasure Ridge Park, 
Lockland, and Louisville. The distance is 
about 250,miles. 

For those who do not care to chance Ken- 
tucky roads in the extreme eastern or 
western part of the State a good route will 
be to strike the old National Pike, passing 
through Virginia and West Virginia to In- 
dianapolis, and come down to Louisville 
oe there. The same road com2s from St. 

s. 

The Accommodations Committtee of the 
National meet, of which Mr. J. M. Chat- 
terson is Chairman, has issued a 
pamphlet showing a list of 250 hotels 
and boarding houses in Louisviile, with 
the rates they will charge curing the 
meet. This pamphiet is being cent to ail 
applicants. his committee reports that 
rooms are being engaged at the leading 
hotels rapidly. 

*,* 

Baltimore is to have a parade of cyclists 
during the latter part of the month. Chief 
Consul Sams of the Maryland Division is 
interested in the event, and with such an 
able and energetic official at the heJm it 
should prove a big thing. The clubs of 
the Oriole City will work together to 
make the affair worthy of their best en- 
deavors. It is expected that 10,000 riders 
will be in line. 


*,* 


The Pennsylvania Bicycle Club of Phila- 
delphia seems to have a faculty tor doing 
original things and providing vew attrac- 
tions at its race meets, and it is the in- 
tention this year not only to live up. to 
its “yg but, if possible, to improve 
upon it. 

Their annual meet this year will be held 
at the Tioga tratk on Saturday, June 27, 
and some sensational features are being 
negotiated for. An effort will »e made to 
have a four-cornered race néetween those 
fast riders, E. C. Bald, W. C. Sanger, W. 
W. Hamilton, and Tom Cooper. 

if all four of the men cannot be brought 
together on that te an effort will be 
made to have a three-cornered race or a 
match between two of them. Sanger is 

bs vorite in, the Tne City, and 

con: en e fastest man 
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centre !n him than either of the other 
three because he has never been there. 

The Race Meet Committtee, of which Mr. 
H. 1, LeCato is Chairman, has several other 
features under contemplation, and they 
wii] be announced when arranged. he 
programme inciudes four amateur and ee 
professional races, entries for which will 
close on June 20, with Jehn Heishley, 719 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 

*,* 

The scorcher is doomed. rom ail points 
of the compass come reports where muni- 
cipal authorities have taken it unto them- 


selves to suppress this individual. In most 
cities the speed at which the cyclist is 
permitted to fly over the pavements is 
eight miles an hour, and this should be 
sufficient. The reckless manner with which 
the low handle bar “ fiend’’ disports him- 
self is altogether too ‘“killing.’’ People 
have been maimed for life by falling to es- 
cape the juggernaut of the scorcher, but 
his end is near. It is very well for a rider 
to speed at any gait over the deserted 
country roats, but when he brings this 
practice into a crowded thoroughfare of 
a big city it is time that he was sup- 
pressed. 


DOINGS 





OF THE CYCLE CLUBS, 


Plans and Intentions of the Leading 
Organizations, 


During July and August the Harlem Wheelmen 
will hold no organized club runs. On Saturday, 
June 20, the club races will be held over the 
Westchester course, and great sport is expected. 
The members will have a run to the course, leav- 
ing the clubhouse, at 21 West One Hundred and 
Twenty-fourth Street, at 2 P. M. Other scheduled 
runs will bé as follows: June 7, Tottenville; June 
14, City Island; June 21, Ridgewvod, N. J.; June 
28, Far Rockaway. 

*,* 

Officers for the Dean Cycle Club of Brooklyn 
have beén chosen as follows for the ensuing six 
months: President—Charles F. Davis; ‘Yice Presi- 
dent—Miss Anna Goss; Recording Secretary— 
William A. Le Clair; Financial Secretary—Miss 
E. A. Gipp; Treasurer—Miss A. Davis; Captain— 
H. Abbey; Lieutenant—Miss P. J. Emmel; Color 
Bearer—Arthur E. Davis, Jr.; Investigating Com- 
mittee—Miss A. Damount, Mrs. Emma Reid, and 
Walter Hinchcliff. 


*,* 


The Linwood Wheelmen road officers have ar- 
ranged the following club runs: June 7, Yonkers; 
June 14, Hudson County Boulevard; June 21, 
New-Dorp; June 28, Paterson. The Linwood 
headquarters are at 59 West Eleventh Street. 

** 

A change is announced in the list of runs for 
the Waverly Bicycle Club. , The correct list 
reads follows: ‘‘ Leave clubhouse for Far 
Rockaway, 8:30, June 7; Huguenot, 8S. L., 8:30 
June 14; century run, 6:30, at Dunton’s Hotel, 
members will meet at their convenience, June 21; 
Great Neck, L. IL., June 28.’’ 

There will be a division for women in the cent- 
ury run on the 2ist, and, as about half of the 150 
members of this club are of the fair sex, it is 
expected that their division will be the largest 
ladies’ division that has yet left for Patchogue. 

The entry fee and badge will cost the: ladies 
25 cents each and the gentlemen 50 cents. A 
handsome survivor’s medal will cost $1 extra. 
To accommodate their many friends, the members 
have arranged to have the entries closé at the 
following places: William Devine, 2,122 Fulton 
Street, and J. J. Eagan, 1,230 Bedford Avenue, 
Brooklyn; Frost’s Hotel, Dunton, L. L; Indiana 
Bicycle Company, 339 Broadway, and Lenox 
Lyceum, this city. The Century Run Committee 
comprises W. Edwin Baker, Chairman; Miss 
Josie Maedero, and Clarence Sparrow. 

*,* 

The Morris Wheelmen’s Road Committee, com- 
prising Messrs. A. J. Ripley, Captain; C. E. 
Varian, H. A. Mansur, George H. Elliott, and 
John Frick, has issued the following schedule 
of runs: June 13, City Island, via Westchester 
Village and Pelham Bay, leaving at 2 o’clock; 
June 20, Yonkers, leaving at 2 o’clock; June 
27, Bergen Point, via Hudson County Boulevard, 
leaving at 1:80 o'clock, Fort Lee Ferry; Sunday, 
June 7, Tarrytown, leaving at 8:30 o’clock; 
Sunday, June 14, Passaic, via Leonia and Hack- 
ensack, 8:15 o’clock; Sunday, June 21, Freeport, 
L. L., via Astoria Ferry, (9:15 boat,) Flushing 
and Jamaica, leaving at 8:15 o’clock; Sunday, 
June 28, Portchester, White Plains, Tarrytown 
Road, Yonkers, leaving at 7:30 o'clock. 

Yesterday a large party of members rode to 
Hackensack via the Fort Lee Ferry. 

+ * 
+ 


as 


The Palma Wheelmen of Jersey City have ar- 
ranged the following runs: To-day, Peteler'’s, 
Staten Island; June 14, Hackensack; June 21, 
Hempstead; June 28, New-Brunswick. 

* * 
a 

The schedule for the century run to-day of the 
Niantic Wheelmen of Jersey City is as follows: 
Start, from clubhouse, 338 Third Street, at 6 A. 
M.; reach Belleville 7:25, ten minutes’ rest; Pat- 
erson, 8:45, fifteen minutes’ rest; South Orange, 
10:20; fifteen minutes’ rest; Plainfield, 12 noon, 
fifteen minutes’ rest; New-Brunswick, 1 P. M. 
The return trip will begin at 2:30 o'clock. From 
Plainfield the route will be through Elizabeth 
and Newark, reaching Jersey City at 7 P. M. 

* * 
1 

The big meet of the Tourist Bicycle Club of 
Paterson on July 3 and 4, at the new one-third 
mile track at Tourist Oval, promises to outrival 
those previously held by this famous organiza- 
tion. The programme for each day will include 
the following races: 

July 3—One mile, for novices, one mile open, 
two mile handicap, two-third mile open, one mile 
for tandem teams, and a three mile club handi- 
cap. 

July 4—One mile for novices, one mile open, 
one mile handicap, onesthird mile open, two 
mile tandem handicap, five mile handicap, and 
one mile city championship. 

* * 
o 

The officers for the Aurora Grata Wheelmen of 
Brooklyn for the remainder of the year will be 
as follows: President and Captain—George Ton- 
kin; First Lieutenant—Dr. W. L. Scofield; Sec- 
ond Lieutenant—James R.. Beard; Third Lieuten- 
ant—M. Gooderson; Secretary and Treasurer—G. 
Hi. Konecke. 

Runs for the Auroras have been scheduled as 
follows: June 14—College Point; start 9 A. M. 
June 21—Rye Beach, N. Y.; start 8 A. M. June 
28—New-Jersey; start 8:30 A. M. July 3, 4, and 
5—Pike County, Penn. 

Lake Success was the objective point in the 
club run to-day. 

*,* 

Capt. Louis Oest of the Yorkville Wheelmen 

describes the club run of the Yorkvilles to the 


Delaware Water Gap on Decoration Day in the 
following words: 

“On the Paterson Plank Road we met a 
baker’s wagon from Boonton and cleaned it out. 
= Stanhope we had dinner at the Franklin 
iouse. 

“‘ After satisfying the inner man we continued 
on in fine shape until we struck the beautiful 
Allamuchy Mountains, where cycles are not in it, 
and where step ladders would have been more 
appropriate. The boys reached the top in fine 
shape, and coasted comfortably down into 
the town of Allamuchy. From here we had 
good riding all the way to and past Blairs- 
town, where we were overtaken by a ter- 
rific thunderstorm and all hands were _ thor- 
oughly drenched before we could reach the shelter 
of a farm house, After the storm had blown 
over we made a heart-disease finish through the 
mud for fifteen miles, arriving at the Water Gap 
in time for supper at the Cataract House, where 
arrangements had been made to entertain the 
party. Having had another storm during the 
hight which was severer than the first; making 
the roads practically impassable by wheel, we 
were compelled to return home by train. We 
made the best of our stay by seeing all the points 
of interest in the vicinity, including a climb to 
the top of Minsi Mountain, which afforded a most 
excellent view of the surrounding country for 
more than twenty-five miles. On returning to the 
hotel the boys were more than arxious to put 
away another one of Tucker’s good square meals. 
All being fully satisfied, tracks were then made 
for the station, the train landing us in Hoboken 
at 11 P. M. Sunday night, and finished what the 
boys unanimously voted a most enjoyable and 
successful tour. 

In the party were Louis Oest, Captain; J. W. 
R. Menkle, J. Kattmeier, Joseph Newman, Will- 
iam Krone, E, M. Tate, M. Clapper, George Bar- 
tholdi, First Lieutenant; Arthur Conkling, Will- 
iam Gehmich, Paul Kloberg, Henry Lehman, 
and H. C. Gennerich. 

= 

The Valley Stream course is very popular with 

Long Island clubs. Searcely a Saturday will 


pass now without it being the scene of a set 
of club races. On Saturday, the 20th inst., the 
Logan Wheelmen will have their races there. 
They will begin at 4 P. M. The events will be 
a half-mile race for novices, a one-mile scratch, 
and a two-mile handicap. The entry list will 
close a week from to-morrow, with H. H. Tappey, 
255 Sixth Avenue, Brooklyn. 
. *,* 

A description of the Century Wheelmen's jvisit 
to Philadelphia on Decoration Day and Sunday 
from one of their number, follows: ‘‘ Two special 
cars were required to accommodate the party, 


which started from the foot of Liberty Street, 
via Central Railroad of New-Jersey, Saturday 
morning, at 9 o’clock; the party reached the 
Bingham House, their headquarters while in 
Philadelphia, in time for dinner. After dinner 
the club was escorted to the Warwick meet at 
the Tioga track, occupying a large section of the 
grand stand. Peter Fisher, the former Captain, 
gave an exhibition of fancy riding on the track 
in front of the stand, which was well received by 
those present. At the conclusion of the races 
the party returned to the hotel for supper, where 
A did full justice to the excellent fare pro- 
vided. } 

‘“‘The evening was spent at the clubhouse of 
the Keystone Wheelmen, where the members 
dia everything in their power to make their guests 
feel at home. It was a late hour before the 
party reached their hotel. Sunday morning 
after breakfast, the Keystone boys captured 
the visitors for the day, and led the way 
around some of the principal streets in the city 
and through Pairmount Park, a stop being made 
at Memorial Hall for those who desired to in- 
spect the valuable collections which it contains. 
The afternoon was spent at the Point Breeze 
track, where a one-third mile bicycle track 
has been erected at a cost of some $15,000, being 
built entirely of wood, properly banked. The 
privileges of the track were accorded to the 
Century Wheelmen, Who took advantage of the 
aoppetentty, and had several races among them- 
se 8. 


ve 
‘* During dinner, which was provided by the 
Keystone Wheelmen in their usual lavish man- 
ner,, a few remarks were made by President 
Haines and Capt. Walt } of the Keystone 
Wheelmen; Councilman McClain of Philade 


who was one of the , and ° ‘Biv; 
Sore Ar Giada ae ae 





as per 
nger was sent to have the railroad co) ny 
attach the cars to the 6:10 P. M. in 
tegen of the 8:55, which was do thus en- 
abling the hozs to prolo: their two hours. 
The ¥ ched New-York shortly before 9 
o'clock. Too much praise cannot be given for 
the courtesies extended to the Century Wheel- 
men by the Keystone Wheelmen.’’ 

+. 

The Vim Bicycle Club of Newark will take a 
run to Giffords, S. L, to-day. The riders will 
start at 8:30 A. M. from Military Park, and will 
be met by the South Brooklyn Wheelmen at 
Giffords, where a game of ball may be played. 

Charles Hadfield; John Conklin, and ‘* Willie ’’ 
Neville of the Vims will compete in the races to 
be held at Norwich, Conn., in July. 


*,* 


A large representation of the Century Club of 
Newark is expected to join in the club's run -to 
Somerville to-day. The siart will be made about 
9 o'clock, arriving at Somerville in time for din- 
nerrat the Ten Eyck Hotel, After an hour’s rest 
the homeward trip will be made, reaching New- 
= by 6 o'clock. The distance is about seventy 
miles. : - 


MARTIN’S CONTINUED SUCCESS. 





The American Cyclist Winning Fame 
and Races in Australia. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., June 6/—Late advices 
from Australia report the continued success of 
the American cyclist irtin, as follows: 

At the Melbourne hibition Builling cycle 
grounds Martin, the New-Yorker, again reaped 
high honors. The American rode in fast company 
in the mile open, such experts as Harris, the 
English champion; Rice, Porta. the Italian cham- 
pion; McLean, Lewis, and others being entered. 
Martin, however, won the trial heat and the 
final in 2:13. 

At the same meeting the New-Yorker was 
cheered as scratch an in the mile handicap, 
and won easily, though in fast compay, in 2:15. 
In the Eight Hours’ Sports Race Martin was on 
scratch, but won his -trial heat (two miles) ip 
4:55 3-5. The second heat was captured by @&. 
H. Marsh (110 yards) in 4.53 8-5, ine :hird heat 
Was won by M. J. MeLean (75 yards) in 

the fourth heat was won by G, F 

; (190 yards) 'n 44, the fifth by W. 
Hickox (180 yards) in 4:53 5-5.. Tne final heat 
was landed by Martin in 4:53 amid great ap- 
plause. « 

At the testimonial cycle benefit meeting. held 
at Melbourne, Martin also “captured the half- 
mile lap event from a large field in 0:41 2-5... The 
New-Yorker later in the day captured another 
half-mile in 0:413-5. In the last event Martin 
defeated Parsons, the Australian champion, and 
also Megson, the Tasmania crack. « 

McLean, the colonial champion cyclist, captured 
the five-mile international scratch race at the 
St. Kilda cricket grounds, Melbourne, in 12:35 2-5. 

Martin, according to the lates® advices, has 
made arrangements to ride mile heats, best two 
in three, against the stallion Osterley, no pace- 
makers being allowed, fiying start. Martin feels 
confident cf his ability to defeat the gquine entry, 
while J. Robertson, the owner of the trotter, on 
the other hand, says nothing can touch his horse. 

Payne, Megson, and tewis, three of Australia’s 
leading cyclists, will Visit England professionally, 
in company with Parsons, the colonial ehampion, 
and all four will slso pay a tlying visit te 
America. ' 


Dates for Race Meets. 


The following meetings have béen sanctioned 
by the Racing Board of the League of American 


Wheelmen: , 
JUNE. 

8—*Laredo, Texas. 
9—Syracuse, 'N. Y., 
sociation. 
9—Rochester (N. Y.) Athletic Club, New-York 
State Circuit. 

10—*Houston, Texas. 

11—Geneva, New-York State Circuit. 
12—Hollidaysburg, Penn., semi-centennial cele- 
bration. 

12-13—Ypsilanti, Mich., Clayton, Lambert & Co. 

3—*New-Orleans, La. 

13—Rockland; Me., F. H. Berry. 

13—North Adams, Mass., The Pilgrims. 
13—llion, Remington Cycle Club, New-York 
State Circuit. 

a eae os. z.) Wheelmen. 

5-16—Utica, Oneida County Wheelway League, 
New-York Division Meet. 4 4 _ 
16—*Little Rock, Ark, ~ 
16—Neshaminy Falls, 
copal Hospital Mission. 
17—Cambridge, Mass., 
Association. 

17—Norwalk, Cenn.; Alpha Wheel Club, Con- 
necticut State Circuit. 

18—River View, Md., Eastern Athletic Club. 

18—Mineola, N. Y., Queens County Agriculturat 
Society. 

18—Little Falls, New-York State Circuit. 
19-20—Denver (Col.) Wheel Club. 

20—*Kansas City, Mo. 

20—Lowell, Mass., Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. 

20—Philadelphia, South End Wheelmen. 
20—New-Haven Rovers’ Wheel Club, Conneét- 
icut State Circuit. 

20—Cohoes, New-York State Circuit. 
20—Newark, N. J., Atalanta Wheelmen. 
20—Wilmington, Del., Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

22—Camden (N. J.) Turn Verein. 

22—Troy, New-York State Circuit. 
23—Saratoga Springs, New-York State Circuit. 
24—Albany (N. Y.) County Wheelmen, New- 
York State Circuit. ; 
27—Brooklyn, Kings County Wheelmen, New- 
York State Circuit. 

25-26-27—*Peoria, Ill. 

27—Phoenixville, Penn., Pittsburg Athletic As- 
sociation. 

27—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Bicycle Club. 
30—*Galesburg, Ill. 

JULY. 


2—*Davenport, Iowa. 

2-3-4—Dayton (Ohio) Bicycle Club. 
a arr Mass., Capitol City Cycling 
lub 


3-4—Vicksburg, Miss., Warrén Cycle Club. 

8-4—Wilkesbarre, Penn., West End Wheelmen. 

3-4—Cambridge (Mass.) Cycle Club. 

8-4—Paterson, N. J.,.Tourist Cycle Club. 

8-4—Charlotte, Mich., Fred Belcher. 

8-4—Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Cycling Club, 

3-4—Canton (Ohio) Bicycle Club. 

3-4—Chicago, Illinois Cycling Club. 

4—Meriden (Conn.) Cycle Club. 

4—Riverside (Cal.) Wheelmen. 

4—Mount Clemens (Mich.) Cycle Club: 

4—Manheim, Penn., William L. Bear. 

4—Taunton, Mass., James Halliday. 

4—Pueblo, Cal., Rovers’ Wheel and Athletic 
Club. 

4—Boonton (N. Y.) Athletic Club. 

4—Santa Monica, Cal., Citrus Wheelmen. 

4—Watertown, N. Y., W. C. Green. 

4—Aurora (lll.) Cycling Club. 

4—Chattanooga (Tenn.) Athletic 

4—Etakersfield (Cal.) Wheelmen. 

4—Eureka (Cal.) Road Club. 

4— Manchester, N. H., Thomas R. Varick. 

4—Bridgeport (Conn.) Wheel Club, Connecticut 
Division Meet. 

4—Rochester (N. Y.) Athletic Club. 

4—Elkhorn (Neb.) Park and Cycle Association. 

4—Sanford (Me.) Cycle Club. 

4—Boonton (N. J.) Athletic Club 

4—Cambridge, Mass., Massachusetts 
Association. 

4—Denver, Col, Silver Wheelmen. 

4—Petaluma, Cal., North California Meet. 

4—Lockport (N. Y.) Wheelmen. 

4—Colorado Springs, Col., El Paso Horse and 
Bicycle Association. 

4—Fitchburg, Mass., 

4—Washington, D. 
sociation. 

4—Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Bicycle Club, 

4—Syracuse, N. Y., Pastime Athletic Club. 

4—FEimira, N. Y., Kanaweola Bicycle Club. 

4—Harrisburg (Penn.) Cycle Track Association. 

4—Binghamton’ (N. Y.) Athletic Association. 

4—Norwich (Conn.) Cycle Club. 

4—Reading, Penn., Pennsylvania Wheelmen. 

4—Rock Hill (S. C.) Athletic Association, 

4—Buffalo, Press Cycling Club. 

4—Uniontown (Penn.) Athletic Association. 

4—Bayonne City, N. J., Amateur Athletic As- 
sociation, 

4--Hudson (N. Y.) Bicycle Club. 

6—*Superior (Wis.) Cycling Club. 
8-9—*Appleton (Wis.) Cycling Clubs, Wisconsin 
Division Meet. 

11—*Chicago Associated Cycling Clubs. 

13-14—*Battle Creek (Mich.) Cycling Associa- 


Young Men's Christian As- 


Penn., Protestant Epis- 


Massachusetts Athletic 


Association. 


Athletic 


Rollstone Cycle Club. 
Cc. International Park As- 


tion. 
17-18—*Detroit, Mich. 

11-18-25—Albany (N. Y.) County Wheelmen. 
11—New-York City, Riverside Wheelmen. 
Note.—National Circuit meets are denoted by 
an asterisk, (*.) 





East Orange Ramblers’ Races. 


ORANGE, N. J., June 6.—The East Orange 
Ramblers opened their racing season this after- 
noon, in an interesting ten-mile road race over a 
course through Central Avenue, Centre Street, 
South Orange Avenue, and Union Avenue, the 
start being from the corner of Union and Central 
Avenues. A large crowd witnessed the race, 
which was close and interesting, there being 
only two seconds difference in the time of the 
first three men to finish, all of whom had started 
at the same time. 

The entries were the following: H. T, Allen, 
F. E. Coursen, J. A. Forbes, L. C. Fehon, C. T. 
Gunn, C. W. Hedges, H. T. Hail, J. E. Mitchell, 
Oo. B.. Mitchell, L. V. Mohor, E. B. Milair, Will- 
jam Muller, John Mills, J. J. Ready, C. B. Van 
Nest, H. Underhill, W- W. Whitney, and A, J. 
M. Edwards. Two fell by the wayside in the 
first mile, and only five survived the entire dis- 
tance. C. T. Gunn was the winner, riding the 
ten miles in 29:05. His handicap was 30 seconds. 
The other four finished as follows: O. B. Mitchell, 
(BO seconds,) 29:06; H. T. Hall, (30 seconds,) 
29:07; John Mills, (1 minute,) 29:38; A. J. H. 
Edwards, (scratch,) 29:15. The officials were 
F. L. Fieger, referee; F. M. Bennett and E. H. 
Wiswell, judges; C. C. Forbes, A. G. Brown, 
and C. R. Deas, timers. 


AMONG THE WHEBLMEN. 


Cyclists wishing to join the League of American 
Wheelmen will be furnished with application 
blanks and necessary information by addressing 
Cycling Department ( THE NEW-YORK TIMEs. 


—Alexander, the winner of the Irvington-Mill- 
burn, was given a rousing reception by the Hart- 
ford Whee! Club on his return to the capital of 
the Nutmeg State. Uncle “* Joe" 
scribes the event in the following 
‘“‘He was met at the é6tation by a large number 
of the club members, and an impromptu parade 
was immediately —_ Alexander was seat- 

Ww 


the society. The 

ring, second man a clock, and third man a dress 
suit case, The fee for entrance is.50 cents, and 
the list closes to-morrow with Thomas Lloyd, 
Secretary, Queens Bicycle Club, Queens, L. I. 

—The Waltham Manufacturing Company has 
presented an Orient bicycle to the New-Jersey 
State Division, L. A. W., to be given to the 
member sending in the largest number of new 
applications before July 1. All applications for 
this premium should be sent to James C. Tater- 
sall, Secretary, Trenton, N. J. 

—The members of the cycle trade will be much 
interested in the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Cycle Board of Trade on Tuesday, 
for it is expected that final arrangements will 
be made for the National shows of 1897. e 
committee will ‘meet at the board offices, 271 
Broadwa\x, at 10:30 A. “ 

—The Rey. Daniel R. Lowrie, pastor of Emory 
Methodist Church, and the Rev. Patrick Sheehan, 
curate of St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church, 
Jersey City, are enthusiastic wheelmen, and take 
a spin on the Hudson County Boulevard nearly 
every morning. ; 

—The Hudson County Wheelmen of Jersey City 
are arranging for a club run to Morristown on 
July 4. 





Beautiful teeth are more 
precious than gold. No 
woman can be lovely, no 
man can be handsome 
without a full complement 
of well-shaped teeth. If 
your teeth are irregular, 
over-lap, or are unsightly, 
come to me and I will 
remedy the defect. If 
you have had teeth ex- 
tracted leaving ugly de- 
pressions I can fill the 
holes with teeth as good 
as natural ones. There 
is no case so desperate 
but that I can help it. I 
am performing operations 
daily that are marvelous 
to those used to old-fash-. 
ioned methods. The cost 
is the lowest consistent 
with good work. Call 
and investigate. Hsti- 
mates are free. 


L.T. SHEFFIELD, D. M.D. 
26 West 32d Street, 
New-York City. 


Use Dr. Sheffield’s Créme Dentifrice. For 
sale everywhere. 





BICYCLES. 





4 They are the Lightest Running 
Wheels on Barth and Strictly 
High Grade.- 
1 We Always Made Good Sewing 
Machines! 
Why Shouldn’t We Make Good 
Wheels? 


QUALITY GUARANTEED 
THE BEST __eeer 


101 Duane St., New-York City. 


NATIONAL SEWING MACHINE CO., 
BELVIDERE, ILLS. 


3 
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SAFETY, 
COMFORT, 
SPEED. 


Are always found in 


The ad) 


$65, $80, $100. 
-Grade Olympics have 
SELELHEALING TIRES. 
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Perea t eee e nena eweerere 


OUR $80 . 
BICYCLE : 
MERITS ; 
SPECIAL : 
ATTENTION. : 


: IT Is 
SUPERIOR 
TO 
MANY 
AT $100. 
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NEW » ADULTS, 
e $50 & $56. 
$ —SPeCM meet any demand for 43 
g wheels. Artistic catalogues, Olympian 
$ 
é 








Games, or ‘‘ Hints to Wheelmen ”’ free. 
OLYMPIC CYCLE MPG. CO 
N. Y. Office, 35 Liberty St. 
Sold by Ss. F. Myers & Co. Jewelers 
48 and 50 Maiden ane, 
Jerome Cycle Co., 8th Ave., Cor, 58th St 
BIERMAN, HEIDELBERG & CO., Broad- 
way and Chambers St. and 194 Broadway. 
SOL HEYMAN & CO., 993 3d. Ave., be- 
tween 59th and 60th Sts. 
AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
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Can now be purchased on EASY 
PAYMENTS at the New- York 
Headquarters, 
307 BROADWAY. 
Call or write for particulars, 


THE FOWLER CYCLE MEG. 0, 





| JH. Robley, New-York Manager, — 








WILL OFTEN SELL A CYCLE: 


BOO888O88 


You will find no less than THREE strong characteris- 
tic and valuable points that stamp the wheel at once as 
very superior. Examine the wheel—it sings its own 


praises, — 
A SYSTEM OF EASY PAYMENTS. 
SALESROOM, 1 EAST 42D ST. 


Riding Academy, 1360-1362 Broadway. 


BRANCHES: 
426 Broadway. 
332 5th Ave. 
137 W. 125th St. 
33 Barclay St. 


MAIN 


a te tee th tee hte ee ee eo en De De 


ov 72” WOLFF-ASIERICAN 


R. H. WOLFF & CO., LTD., 
FOOT OF EAST 118TH ST., N. Y. 





DUPLEX. 
‘Entending purchasers of the Duplex 
may have an opportunity of trying 
it by beoking their names at our 
salesroom, No. 1 East 42d St. 
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Another 
Great 
Win. 


At Keene, N. H., Wednesday, the start- 
ers in the mile open professional included 
Nat Butler, Tom Butler, Sanger, Allen, 
Bald. Tom and Nat Butler, mounted on 
STEARNS wheels, won Ist and 3d places. 
Stearns riders also won first in the nov- 
ice, and first and third in mile handicap, 

Simply demonstrates what we’ve been 
stating time and time again—the Stearns 
is fast and easy-running, 


E. C. STEARNS & COMPANY, Makers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Toronto, Ont.  Boffalo, N. Y, San Francisco, Cal. 


The Tinkham Cycle Company, New-York City Agents, 
306-310 West 59th St. 20 Warren St. 
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EVERY- 
BODY 
KNOWS 
the 


of the 


URY Bicyc 
Headlight. 
The 


20th Century 


abouts, Doctor’s Phaetons, 
Light Carriages and Wagons. 
Burns 

Kerosene. 





EFFICIENCY 


20th CENT- 


DRIVING LAMP 


is the proper Light for Buggies, Run- 
and all 





Ball Joint Bracket will fasten 
Lamp at any angle on dashboard or sid 
irons of any Vehicles. 
compact and gives a volume of light. 

IN THREE METALS. 
NICKEL, weight 9 oz., $4.00. 
BRONZE, weight 8 1=2 oz., $4.50. 








Columbia 
Bicycles 


of to-day grow from 
19 years’ experience. 


This continuous, progressive learning-how to build bicycles makes the Columbia 
stronger, handsomer, and easier running than other bicycles—more than worth 
the $100 it sells for to all alike. 


Convincing Catalogue, free if you call. Mailed for two 2 cent stamps. 


POPE M FC Co | IN NEW-YORK: 12 Warren Street, 
s a 


Metropolitan Bicycling Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


60th Street and the Boulevard. 
306 Fifth Av., (mear 3Sist St.) 





The Bracket detachable from Lam 


for stable, etc. 
A Gossamer Hood to cover Lamp in daytime. 
If unobtainable from your dealer, call or 
price to office. 
BETTS PATENT HEADLIGHT 
17 Warren St. 


CO., 


the 


e- 


Is handsome and 


ALUMINUII, weight 5 1-2 oz., $5.09. 


B, 


making a most convenient Hand Lantern 


send 





| Job Week. 


installment 





25 Standard Wheels, cash, $49.00; 
$55.00. 

5 Gales, ’'95 models, cash, $49.00; 
$55.00. 


installment 


ments, $55.00. 
$50 Girls’ Wheels, 26 in., reduced to $39.00, 


SUNDRIES. 


Minute Repair Kits.. 
Toe Cifps, per pair 
Spaulding Cyclometers, $2.00, 
Foot Pumps, value $1.00, reduced 
Buffalo Taper Lamps, $4.00, reduced to. 
Taylor Tennis Rackets ; 
Canvas Racket Covers, value $1.00, 
duced to 
Sweaters, (what 
week,) now 
Flobert Remington pattern 
Grip, value $4.00 
Pieper Rifles, value $6.00, 
Bicycle Suits, (a few left) awe 


are left,) 


Rifles, 


Reels and Tackle for Bass Fishing. 


302 BROADWAY. 


s, 


10 Second-hand Sterlings, cash, $50.00; install- 


reduced to.75 ets 
to....65 ets 
$1.80 
$35.50 


2.00 
S3.50 
83.80 
Golf and Outing Caps.........---+-eeee+: 25: cis 
Split Bamboo Rods..........----++++-++5 81.00 


Gchioverling, Daly & Gales, 








Dayton Bicycles 
and Tandems 


Compared with Other Wheels 


_ Are as Diamonds 
Among Gems. 


76 Reade St., Broadway and 97th St, 
NEW-YORK CITY. 





gain—for instance, an | 


ORIENT 


is a bargain. 


WALTHA/S1 SIFG. CO., 


BRANCHES: : 
1,790 Broadway, New-York. 


a 


There is a great difference be- 
tween a cheap article and a bar- 


at $100 


240 Broadway, New-York. 


197 to 1,208 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn. 
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GHIGAGO’S BICYGLE FAILURES 


is Neéew-York’s Benefit. 
First on ground to secure the bargains, 


Fo sell at $39 Bach. 
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IRVINGTON-MILBURN 


GREAT SCOTT !I! 
MONTE SCOTT 


broke the record for 25 miles and 
Won Time Priz : 
WHY ? 


BECAUSE HE RODE A 


0 Johnson, Chicago Special, Pen- 
ere cbltous, Acme, Ames, Toledo, &c. 
Also’ Royais, Elmores, Ferris, 
W., Triumphs, Piquots, 
At Reduced Prices. 

These are not Pry Goods Store Bicycles, 
made to sell without name or guarantee. 
BUT ALL FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Cheaper Grades, $29 & $35 each, 
Quantity second hand at big bargains. 


PARK ROW BICYCLE 60. 
Post bmice, 23 PARK ROW. 
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tire 
Basement. 
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?RACYCLES. 


NARROW TREAD, $100. 
RACER, $100. 


TWOSPEED, $110. 
> TANDEM 


Double Diamond $150 


or Combination, 
> Tread on front hanger, 856; rear hanger, 45%. 
. SALESROOMS : 1773 Broadway. 
69 West 125th St. 
215 Pacific Ave., Jersey City. 
685 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn. 
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SCIENCE OF ELECTRICITY 





WHAT MEN KNOW OF ITS ACTIONS 
AND POSSIBILITIES. 


While Nobody Can Define It, It Can 
Be Measured and Its Effects Can 
Be Determined—Conversion into 
Power, Light, Heat, and Chemical 
Action and Reversal of the Proc- 
ess—Much Improvement—Is Possi- 
ble in Electric Lighting. 


It-is very generally believed that elec- 
tricity is a great mystery. that those who 
are actively engaged in its development 
and are familiar with it are really groping 
in the dark, and that what they accomplish 


is greatly due to good luck. This notion is 
incorrect. 

The fundamental laws of electric action 
were practically unknown twenty years 
ago. A few brilliant men had made much 
progress, but the vast majority of students 
of electricity knew little more than what 
they had found out by their limited in- 
dividual experiences. Since the advent of 
the electric light, however, great progress 
has been made, krowledge of fundamental 
laws being increased and more widely dif- 
fused. Where formerly one man was fully 
informed on general principles, there are 
now at least a thousand. 

There are two classes of scientific stu- 
dents: one composed of men with a compe- 
tence, who seek pleasure and fame in the 
study; the other of men who seek a compe- 
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Figure 1. 





tence. The men in this latter class never 
invade the scientific field unless they be- 
lieve they can make it profitable, and when 
they enter it rapid progress is made. These 
workers must obtain quick and profitable 
results. The universal success of the elec- 
tric light opened up a new field where fame 
and fortune could be won. This caused al- 
most every one with any knowledge of the 
subject to devote at least a part of his 
time to it. It also induced parents to give 
their sons training in electricity. Many uni- 
versities gave electricity special prominence. 
Almost every educational institution of any 
importance in- the civilized world is now 
giving instruction ‘in electrical engineering. 
All this has helped to increase our knowl- 
edge of the science and to develop its prac- 
iical applications, but through it the pro- 
fession has become crowded, and a stage 
has been reached whcre only the very best 
men succeed. 

Many people wonder why those who were 
high authorities in electrical matters before 
the introduction of the electric light have 
generally dropped out of sight, while all 
ihe prominent electrical engineers are 
young men, seldom over forty-five, and in 
many cases ten years younger. 
The explanation is simple. The older elec- 
tricians had certain notions that have been 
exploded, and to keep abreast of the times 
they would have been compelled to !earn 
the subject all over again. In addition, the 
development has so rapid that they 
could not keep up with it. This 
true, however, of all the oid-timers. 

Such of the older electricians as are still 
prominent have confined their work almost 
wholly to experimental and theoretical in- 
vestigations. The practical 
have generally been made by men who 
have come forward within the last fifteen 
or twenty years, a great many of whom 
have a knowledge of the theoretical prin- 
ciples fully equal to that of the older men, 


or fifteen 
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into its a x 

n . 2 is shown a bar of iron, around 
which a wire is coiled a few times, As 
soon as an electric current begins to flow 
through the wire, the magnetism that sur- 
rounds a current makes its appearance. 
This magnetism would circulate through 
the air if the iron bar was not in the coii. 
When ‘the iron is present, however, it 
proves a much better conductor, and the 
magnetism follows it asgar as possible. It 
then passes out of one end of the bar and 
returns to thé other end through the air, 
making a circuit. 

As will be seen by the number of lines in 
the figure, only a small portion of the mag- 
netism passes from the sides of the bar. 
By far the greater pare goes as far as 
the ends. This condenses the magnetic 
force, and thus causes the greater attrac- 
tion at the ends. 

Passing to Fig. 8, we can show why the 
wire A B, through which an electric cur- 
rent is passing, will swing to one side of 
the end of the bar, if suspended so that 
it can move freely from side to side. When 
it is directly over the centre of the bar, the 
magnetic force tends to cut through it, 
and as this is contrary to the natural rela- 
tion between electricity and magnetism, 
the wire is forced to one side where the 
flow of magnetic force may be around and 
not through it. If a wire in which no elec- 
tric current is flowing is moved across the 
gs of a magnet a current will be induced 
n it. 

If we knew only that these actions occur 
under the conditions stated, we still would 
be groping our way, but we know a great 
deal more. We can measure an electric 
current with absolute certainty and with 
a degree of accuracy equaled only by the 
delicacy with which a chemist weighs the 
smallest quantities of matter. We know 
from careful experiments the strength of 
the magnetic force that surrounds a cur- 
rent of any given magnitude when the 
magnetic force is developed in air. We 
also know how much greater is this force 
when developed in iron. We know what 
difference the different grades of iron and 
steel produce. We also know what effect 
the shape and size of the iron has. Now 
we know the exact relation existing be- 
tween the electric current and the magnet- 
ic force under all these various conditions. 
Therefore, an electrical engineer can cal- 
culate with certainty the proportions of a 
machine to accomplish any desired resuit. 

As a matter of fact we can make more 
accurate calculations in electricity than in 
almost any other department of science, 
not because we know more about it, but 
because all electrical actions are of a cer- 
tain character. If an Atlantic cable breaks 
in mid-ocean, tests are made from either 
end to locate the defect. In almost every 
case the fault is found to be very near the 
point indicated by the tests, probably with- 
in less than a mile. If we had a pneumatic 
tube across the ocean and it should spring 
a leak, the fault could not be located from 
shore with any certainty, scarcely within 
100 miles of the weak spot. 

An electrical engineer can design an elec- 
tric motor to accomplish a certain result; 
and come much nearer to the mark than a 
mechanical engineer could under the same 
conditions. Our knowledge of the principles 
involved in the action of a steam engine is 
fully equal to our knowledge of electrical 

















Figure 3. 








principles, but we can obtain more accurate 
results in the application of the latter, be- 
cause the losses that always occur in the 
operation of a power-developing machine 
are of a more uncertain character with 
steam engines than with electric motors. 
There is a very general tmpresion among 
laymen. that electrical machinery as at 
present constructed is very crude, and that 
,t is possible for some one to find out a way 
to construct apparatus, whereby four or 
five times as much electricity can be ob- 


; tained from the same power, or four or five 


Their energy and determination are vastly | 


greater, and it is owing almost entirely to 
them that such great progress has been 
made. 

The public does not realize how great the 
progress has been. When a man sees a 
steam engine, he does not consider it mys- 
terious, because he has seen such ‘things 





Figure 2. 





since his childhood days. He knows that 
steam makes it go, and does not ask why 
steam should do so. 

The fact that electricity makes a motor 
revolve and give off power does not satisfy 
aman. He wants to know why it does so. 
When that cannot be explained he does not 
think we know much about electricity. An 
epgineer will say electricity is now an exact 
science, and yet when he is unable to tell 
what electricity is people may doubt his 
word. Still it is possible to know what a 
natural phenomenon will do, and the condi- 
tions under which it will act, without 
knowing what it is. Consider for a mo- 
ment a steam engine. Trace back to the 
primary cause of its motion, and you will 
find we know nothing as to the true nat- 
ure of that cause, yet we use steam in any 
manner we desire. 

We know what makes a steam engine go. 
It is the expansive force of steam. But 
what gives steam an expansive force? The 
fire in the boiler heats the water, converts 
it into steam, and gives it the expansive 
force. But why shouid heat give steam an 
expansive force? Here we reach the end of 
our knowledge. No one knows why heat 
expands matter. We have theories by 
which we explain the action, and have every 
reason to believe these theories are cor- 
rect, but no,absolute proof. Go a step fur- 
ther and ask, What is heat? You will find 
that no one can give an answer. Here, 
again, is a point where our absolute know]l- 
edge ends. 

hus it will be seen that it is not neces- 
sary to*know what is the nature of a force 
in order to handle it with certainty, and 
the assumption that, so long as we do not 
know what electricity is, we cannot know 
much about it, is not logical. While engi- 
neers do not know what electricity is, they 
do know a great deal about what it will 
do, and would not be greatly benefited if 
they found out what it is. 

To state briefly what we know about elec- 
tricity it may be said that we know elec- 
tricity will induce magnetic force, and mag- 
netic force. will generate electricity; that 
electricity will induce chemical! action, and 
chemical action will generate electricity; 
that electricity will generate heat, an 
heat will generate eleotricity, and that elec- 
tricity will develop light, and light will gen- 
erate electricity. We also know the condi- 
tions under which these actions take place 
and the relations between the cause and 
the effect. 

Consider, for instance, a case of electro- 
magnetic action. Take a bar of iron and 
wind around it an insulated wire, that is 
a wire covered with cotton or silk, and pass 
an electric current through the latter. The 
bar will be magnetized, and nails or pieces 
of iron may be suspended from it. If we 
place another wire across the end of the 
magnet, and suspend the wire so that it 
spay move freely in any direction, we will 
find that if an electric current is passed 
through the wire it will move to one side 
or the other, and will not stay directly over 
-the end of the magnet. The reason for this 
will appear from the three following illus- 
trations: 

An electric current is always surrounded 

magnetic force. When a wire in which 

an electric current is flowing is wound 
around a metal bar, this magnetic force 
flows into the bar and saturates it. Figure 
1 shows a plain, straight wire in which an 
electric current is flowing, in the direction 
indicated by the arrow. The circles around 
the wire show the position of the magnetic 
force, the arrowheads indicating the direc- 
tion in which the north pole of a magnet 
meedle would point if it were suspended 
the wire. To show this point more 
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times as much power from the same electric 
This impression is entirely errone- 
ous. The electrical machinery of to-day is 
about as perfect as it can be made, and any 
such improvement is simply beyond the 
limits of possibility. Power can be conver- 
ted into electricity, and electricity into pow- 
er, but nothing can be created by the pro- 
cess. If we take a 100 horse power steam 
engine and drive an electric generator with 
it, we can get between ninety and ninety- 
two horse power of electricity; the balance 
is lost in the friction of the machine. With 
this ninety or ninety-two horse power of 
electricity, we can drive an electric motor, 
and obtain from it between eighty-two and 
eighty-four horse power of mechanical 
energy. If we could make perfect machines 
there would be no loss, and we could con- 
vert the 100 horse power into electricity, 
and back into power, and still have 100 
horse power. As the machines are now 
made we would lose between sixteen and 
eighteen per cent. Now, all that future im- 
provements in electric machinery can pos- 
sibly accomplish is to save some of the 
small percentage lost. This loss could be 
reduced at the present time, and perhaps, 
just as much as at any period hereafter, but 
it is not done because it would increase the 
cost of the machines to an extent that 
would more than offset the slight gain 
effected. 

In the conversion of electricity into 
chemical action and the reversal of this 
operation, our knowledge is just as certain 
as it is in relation to the actions explained 
in the foregoing. If we take a plate of 
copper and a plate of zinc and immerse 
them in a solution of sulphate of zinc, an 
electric current will be developed in a wire 
connecting the two plates. If we allow the 
current to flow until all the sulphate of 
copper is decomposed, the action will stop. 
If we then examine the solution and the 
plates, we will find that the zinc has been 
dissolved, and that the copper in the solu- 
tion has been deposited upon the copper 
plate. The solution will no longer be blue, 
owing to the fact that 4t will have been 
changed from sulphate of copper to sul- 
phate of zinc. 

If we now send an electric current 
through the wire in the opposite direction 
from that in which it flowed when the 
battery was in action we will find that the 
solution will gradually acquire its blue 
color, that the zinc plate will begin to 
grow thicker, and that the copper, which 
had previously been deposited upon the 
copper plate, will be taken up by the solu- 
tion. If the electric current is kept up long 
enough the plates and the solution will be 
restored to their original condition. 

In these two operations we have an illus- 
tration of the conversion of chemical ac- 
tion into electricity and of electricity into 
chemical action. The amount of electric 
energy required to restore the plates to 
their original condition would be more than 
that which they developed in the first ac- 
tion. This is due to the fact that in the 
conversion there is a loss. The cause of 
this loss is known, and we can reduce it 
within practical limits just as much as we 
please. 

It may be well to state that there is no 
such thing as storage of electricity. The 
name storage battery is very misleading. 
It creates the impression that the battery 
is an apparatus that in some mysterious 
way stores any amount of electricity. As 
will be seen from the explanation just 
given, these batteries are simply devices 
hrough which electricity is converted into 
chemical action, and when the chemical 
operation is reversed, electricity is devel- 
oped to an amount somewhat less than that 
originally used, 

A‘great many men not familiar with the 
fundamental principles of science have been 
led to believe that by séme modification in 
construction an electric battery could. be 
made to give a great deai more electric- 
ity. This, however, is another impossibil- 
ity. If zine is used, the electricity gener- 
ated will be inside of a certain amount per 
pound of metal. It may be very much less 
than this, but under no condition more. 
The amount of electric energy obtainable 
from the chemical decomposition of a pound 
of zine, or any other form of matter that 
can be used in an electric battery, is well 
known, and the only wer in which the cost 
of producing electricity by this method can 
be reduced is . using cheaper material in 
the battery. e cheapest substance that 
can be used, so far as we know at present, 
is coal, but although many attempts have 
been made to devise a practical way of 
using it, no one has met with success ip to 
the present time. 

We have so far shown that the principles 
involved in the construction of a tus 
designed to utilize the relations existing be- 
tween electricity and magnetism, or be- 
tween electricity and chemical action, are 
well understood, d, therefo t -we 
can construct such apparatus ‘at the presen’ 





Gime aneet a: Sear saree as it Bek 


just as 


is that the, magnetic force pulls the needle 


to apperetes which de- 

tween electricity 

It may be eaid, how- 

we can in various ways convert 

electricity into either heat or ht, and 

can determine exactly how much heat can 

be obtained from a given amount of electric 

energy. As to light, this cannot be done 

We know how much light it is possible to 

obtain, but the devices we use for this pur- 

pose are very far from perfect, and the re- 

sults they give vary greatly under different 
conditions. 

The arc li€ht, which is the most per- 
fect practical apparatus for converting elec- 
tricity into light, only gives an efficiency of 
about.10 per cent.; that is, one-tenth of the 
electric energy is, converted into light, and 
the other nine-tenths into heat. ith the 
incandescent light, the result is not even as 
good as this. In fact, less than 5 per cent. 
is converted a eet 

In this field ere is room for vast im- 
provement, and some of the brightest men 
of the day are working in it, but the diffi- 
culties of the problem are so vast that 
very few expect that any great improve- 
ments will come very soon. Improvement 
will come, but in all probability will be in 
small parts and at long intervals. 

In the matter of the direct conversion of 
heat into electricity, a great deal has been 
done. but no practical results have been 
obtained, and the difficulties in the way do 
not encourage one to believe that anything 
of any value will be developed very soon. 
As to the direct conversion of light into 
electricity, practically nothing has_ been 
done, but we know that it is possible. 

It m now be asked, What ts there about 
electricity that we do not know? The 
principal thing, and perhaps the_ only 
thing of great importance is, we do not 
know what it is. There are, also, no doubt, 
many minor phenomena*that we know noth- 
ing about, just as there are in connection 
with light, heat, and other forces of nature, 
The X rays belong to this class. This dis- 
covery shows us that a certain character 
of electric current, when acting under 
certain conditions, will produce an invisi- 
ble radiation possessing very remarkable 
properties. When these properties have 
been fully investigated, they may show 
us how to accomplish results which we now 
know are possible, but which so far have 
resisted our most determined efforts. 

There are many problems which still re- 
main unsolved, notwithstanding that we 
know that their solution is possible. But 
these will all be worked out in the course 
of time. bv the aid of the increase of our 
knowledge of minor effects, which will be 
obtained through occasional discoveries in 
one department or another of the science. 
But it can be asserted positively that 
nothing will ever be found out that will 
enable us to make any extraordinary im- 
provements in the methods now employed 
for utilizing electricity in a practical way. 
These methods are ed upon principles 
that have been demonstrated to be true 
beyond all possibility of doubt. Any im- 
provements that may be made will be due 
to the discovery of actions and effects in 
relation to minor details, that will enable 
us to use methods that at present are not 
available. Such discoveries are not at all 
likely to follow close upon each other, but 
will come along at intervals of more or 
less length; therefore, progress will be 
gradual, and those who expect that at any 
time some great improvement will be made 
that will completely revolutionize the com- 
mercial affairs of the world are sure to be 
disappointed, as there is not one chance 
in ten thousand that their expectations will 
be realized. 


A HOTEL SERVANT’S EXPERIENCE. 





She Is Rescued After Nearly Forty- 
eight Hours in the Ruins. 


From The St. Louls Globe-Democrat, May 30. 
The rescue of Mary Mock, a domestic at 
the Martell House, yesterday, was one of 
the most thrilling and exciting scenes of 
the day. Not less than 3,000 people stood 
about the place, on the bridge, the trestle, 
and along the tracks surrounding the spot 
where the Martell House once stood, and 
when it became noised about that a woman 
who had gone down with the building was 
alive in the débris the feeling was intense. 

The workmen heard grodns about 1 P. 
M., but the noise came from a position near 
the water’s edge, where no one believed 
that it was possible for any human being 
to survive. A floor slanted down from 
the bank to the water, and under this 
there were piles of timbers. All were 
finally cut through, and the ground was 
reached, but the owner of the voice was 
not found. It was apparent, however, that 
the victim was not far away, but the tim- 
bers and ,boards deflected the sound to 
such an extent that none of the men could 
say exactly from whence it came. 

A new point was fixed upon, and the 
men set to work with renewed energy. 
About 4 P. M. their labors were crowned 
with success, and they came across the al- 
most unrecognizable face of a woman, The 
eyes were closed, the nose was mashed, 
and the whole face presented a most piti- 
able appearance. At intervals the woman 


groaned as if in the last agonies of death, 
but when taken into the air she revived 
very rapidly. Along toward evening she 
began to speak coherently, and between 
sobs and screams of pain she partially 
told the story of her adventure. 

She and another girl were standing in the 
centre of the dining room when they saw 
missiles flying through the air on the east 
side of the wg gy and hastened into the 
back part of the house. As they stepped 
into the hallway, which was used in com- 
mon by the guests and the people of the 
house, the crash came. Miss Mock saw the 
west side go down into the creeR, the house 
being lifted from the piling, and she thinks 
the eastern part, which was built years aft- 
er the western section, was seemingly piled 
in on top of the first. She was thrown into 
the water, but crawled up some distance, 
when the sliding timbers pinioned her. 

She was not so badly injured, she thinks, 
at first, but by the rolling of the timbers 
caused by the .waves in Cahokia Creek 
she was battered about and almost killed. 
She was in the place almost forty-eight 
hours, and, according to her own words, 
she existed by the sheer will power which 
she possessed. The clammy hands of two 
persons on each side of her would be placed 
upon her at short intervals. Finally she 
became pinioned to a corpse. The dead 
man or woman early the night of Thursday 
was shoved across her slowly in some way 
by the water. As she still had her senses, 
she said, it was the most terrible sensation 
that she ever experienced, and one which 
she would almost sacrifice her life to avoid. 
This body was not found with her, and it is 
believed that it floated off down the stream. 

As the woman was taken from the rub- 
- bish and placed upon the bank, more dead 
than alive, and not knowing that any one 
was about, as she was unconscious, she ut- 
tered a sound which resembled a cry for 
water. Two or three men ran to the sta- 
tion and procured some, but she could not 
or would not drink. A piece of ice was 
forced between her teeth, and in a few 
minutes, to the astonishment of all, she 
regained consciousness. 

Both: legs are badly sprained, her right 
wrist and collar bone are broken, and she 
is terribly cut about the face and breast. 
The doctors believe she will live. 

Miss Mock was considered a very pretty 
girl by those who knew her, and she was 
surely a favorite at the hotel, whére many 
persons have noticed her extreme modesty 
and obliging disposition. She had been at 
the hotel many yers. 





How They Circumvented Their Chief. 
From The Washington Post. 

One of Roosevelt’s many funny experi- 
ences with New-York policemen recalls a 
story often told of Inspector Pearson, 
whose noiseless galoshes were long the 
terror of Washington ‘‘ cops.’”’ While walk- 
ing in one of the streets of Georgetown, 
about twelve years ago, Inspector Pearson 


came upon two police officers sitting on 
the doérstep of a private residence, oblivi- 
ous to the goings on in their beats. Pear- 
son quietly took the number of the house, 
and had the delinguents hauled before the 
Trial Board for neglect of duty. Ordinarily 
there would have been little hepe for men 
in their position, but they were resource- 
ful. With the consent of the occupants, 
they employed a carpenter to remove the 
steps from the house and place them in 
front of the next residence. Then, as a 
defense, they stated that there were no 
steps in front of the house where the In- 
spector declared ne had seen them sitting. 
The »Trial Board visited the place in a 
body, found that the o’Ticers’ staternent was 
true, and dismissed the case, to the preat 
surprise of Inspec:or Pearson. Some years 
afterward he heard of the-trick and de- 
clared it the best that had ever been 
played upon him. 





Letter Comes for President Monroe. 


From The Washington Star, June 1. 
In“the White House mail this morning 
»-was a letter addressed to “ His Excellency, 
James Monroe, President of the U. 8.” It 
came leg vecbee pe ——. oe: oye gm 
an urgent request for the autograph o e 
author of the famous doctrine against for- 
eign encroachments on the American Con- 
tirent. The writer is a Venezuelan 
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What the Horsemen Have to Say 
About Mr. Flynn’s Starting at the 
Race Track—Time for the Man- 
agers of the Jockey Clubs to Se- 
cure and Use Starting Machines 
—Wheels Within Wheels in the 
Racing Business. 


Of course the talk at the club has been 
about the Brooklyn Handicap ever ‘since 
Sir Walter won it, thanks to the fact 
that Clifford was handled by the black- 
smith, Clayton, instead of by a thoroughly 


good jockey. The effect of long delays at 
the post on the horses that carry the top 
weights, ard on those of a nervous and 
fretful disposition, opened up the whole 
question of starting races, 

“It seems strange to me,’”’ remarked The 
Traveller, ‘‘that The Jockey Club should 
insist on keeping that man Flynn as a 
starter, when he has shown that he has no 
contro: whatever over thé jockeys and 
keeps owners and trainers and the public 
on tenterhooks whenever he has a field of 
horses in front of him. They have in their 
employ an excellent man who has had a lot 
of experience, who manages to get on well 
with the jockeys, and who, Phil Dwyer 
says, was, when he saw him at New-Orleans 
last Winter, as good a starter as he would 
ever ask for. Surely Dwyer’s judgment in 
such a, matter should be good for some- 
thing. Why, then, do they not take’ Fitz- 
gerald out of the desk of the clerk of the 
scales and put him to starting the horses? 
He certainly can do no worse than Flynn, 
and he might do a lot better. Besides, he 
knows how to handle a*starting machine, 
for he has done it for a long time.’ 

‘It’s politics, my boy, politics,’’ answered 
The Autocrat. ‘“sFlynn has been, and I 
suppose is still, a sort of a power in politics 
over in New-Jersey, and there is a sort of 
an impression that in some way or other 
there is to be racing over there next season, 
and that the gang of which Flynn is one is 


going to help get it in some way.” 
*,* 

“It strikes me as rather funny politics, 
too,” drawled The Statesman, who hap- 
pened to be at the club instead of being 
down in Washington fighting against the 
River and Harbor bill steal. “I am a 


pretty good sort of a Democrat as Demo- 
crats go, you know, but I am not such an 
infernal fool as to fail to see that New- 
Jersey has rather gotten away from us and 
has become a Republican State—thanks to 
the craze for protection of the McKinley 
stripe there, and the further fact that when 
we had the power there we deliberately 
turned the management-ef. our affairs over 
into the hands of such an unsavory crew 
as Thompson of Gloucester, Walbaum of 
Guttenberg, Allan McDermott, “ Johnny” 
Carr, and a few others of the same sort, 
one of which was Flynn. 

“The people resented that sort of thing 
at the polls and have kept on resenting it 
for a wearisomely long time, making us 
Democrats do the penance act. Now, Fiynn 
is a politician of the very lowest and worst 
type, as much a Republican as a Democrat, 
according as it suits the people who control 
him. New-Jersey has become tired of that 
sort of people, and he wil never do the rac- 
ing people any good. His influence would 
be hurtful rather than helpful, just as would 
that of Thompson of Gloucester in case 
there is a proposition to revive racing over 
in Jersey. Yet the members of The Jockey 
Club, like ninety-nine persons in every hun- 
dred, at least, know nothing about the 
practical side of politics, and when they 
touch it they make a mess of it, as they 
have in this Flynn case. 

“Flynn was put where he is for political 
purposes, and his political influence is ab- 
solutely nil, save in his own ward in Pater- 
son, Now that he is landed Ina soft spot, the 
managers do not dare disturb him for fear 
that that alleged influence of his will be 
exerted against any proposition for the re- 
sumption of racing in New-Jersey. That 
further shows the short-sightedness of the 
managers, for the simple reason that Flynn 
is a creature of Thompson of ouces- 
ter, is the starter for his track, and 
would be more anxious than any one else 
in the State to have racing revived, as it 
would send him back to the job that made 
him almost as big a man us Thompson. 
Race-track managers do not think about 
these little things, which would strike a pol- 
iticlan at once, as the latter is in the habit 
of weighing things well, instead of jump- 
ing to conclusions quickly. No, my dear 
fellow, owners and trainers and the public 
and e newspapers may kick all they 
choose, but Flynn will start all the season, 
and Fitz Gerald will remain as the clerk of 
the scales.”’ 

*,* 

“If that is the situation, and we really 
must have Flynn all the season, then I 
will not start one of my horses until the 
managers of the tracks have adopted some 
sort of a starting machine. It is really 


disgraceful the way Flynn allows the horses 
to be fretted and juggled about at the post 
until they are all tired out. It is not fair 
to us.”” This from The Owner, whose chief 
asset in the racing line is a set of racing 
colors and an expensive trainer. 

“‘ And I will not’ bet another dollar until 
such a starting machine has been formally 
adopted and: put in use. Why don’t they 
get that Brown machine or the Australian 
machine, both of which have been used 
successfully, instead of wasting time on 
a lot of experiments?”’ It was the Punter 
who made t awful threat and caused a 
broad smile all about the circle. as all the 
fellows knew that his average bet was $3, 
and that it was a wild plunge when he 
put down $20 on a horse. 

’ *.* 

“Now don’t you boys try and ruin rac- 
ing in that way,” sarcastically remarked 
The Plunger, who was tremendously re- 
spected this week because he had had 
the nerve to back Sir Walter in the Handi- 
cap and had won enough to pay for a 
trip to the Riviera next Winter, with a side 
tour of the Nile country unless he should 
stop at Monte Carlo long enough to 
necessitate a change in his plans. 

““Wait a bit, for the sake of other men 
who also have an interest in the sport and 
a few dollars at stake. Give them a 
chance. You would not ruin ‘ Willie’ Van- 
derbilt’s investment at Coney Island at one 
fell swoop, would you? Stop a bit and 
think it over before going to such extremes 
as you suggest. Give the boys a chance; 
the starting problem and the starting, ma- 
chine problem will both solve themselves 
in a’short time. But it is a mystery why 
they allow all this monkeying with start- 
ing machines when they have at least 
one good one that we have seen tried.” 


“Some more politics,’’ volunteered The 
Oracle, who always seems to be bubbling 
over with information on all sorts of top- 
ics. ‘‘ Frank Clarke, Superintendent of the 
Coney Island Club’s track, is the financier 
of a peculiar outfit, that he must have 
invested in on a dark day at the Island, 


when he could not see what he was buy- 
ing. The Coney Island people all believe 
implicitly in Clarke, and want to help him 
along all they can, and so they want to 
have his machine adopted, if there is a 
possible chance for it. How Clarke ma&an- 
aged to get roped into his investment in 
such a machine is a mystery. It might 
do to start a lot of cattle drawing stone- 
boats at an agricultural fair, but it will 
never do to start horse races, as it is run 
by ‘two-man power’ pulling on ropes, and 
that is never fast enough to compéte with 
an automatic device or with a field of 
horses. 
*,* 

“At all events, Frank Clarke has got 
the machine, has put a lot of money in it, 
and his friends want to see him get some- 
thing out of it, if possible. “That is where 
the race-track poiitics comes in, and it is 


why people have got to be annoyed with 
a lot of experiments with impossible ma- 
chines worked by hand, or with barriers 
that are about as good as a lot of spider 
webs ‘would be. ou see there are a lot 
of wheels within wheels in this racing 
business, and the public has to suffer while 
the manipulators are at work. 

“* What strikes me as stngulas is that a 
strong and sensible man like Phil Dwyer 
does not put his foot down on the whole 
business, take things in his own hands, 
and do that which should be done without 
delay in the interest of the public. I know 
that er is not a man who is very 
popular, but he is the most intensely prac- 
tical of the whole lot engaged in racing, 
and if he would do it he could solve the 
whole trouble in Gogg hours. He 
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“When your friend Dwyer has settled 
ihat matter of the starter and the start- 
ing machines, just give him my compli- 
ments,” said The Plunger, “and ask him 
to try and settle the much more vexed 
and puzzling question, as to what to do in 


selling races in the application of the rule 
that two or more horses must not start in 
the same interest. I have tried to find 
some one who believes that when the Mor- 
ris brothers, and R. W. alden,- and a 
few of the Littleflields, and perhaps a couple 
of the Boyles, start horses in a- race, 
they are all running in different interests. 
There seems to be a pretty general opin- 
ion that all run in the same interest. 

“That is a jolly sort of combination 
for a man to run up against when he is 
trying to make an honest dollar by backing 
a horse to win on his form. Some people 
are so confoundedly mean and narrow- 
minded and contemptible .as to intimate 
that the horses al! run in the same interest, 
and that that interest is that of the men 
who are laying the odds. Of course, that is 
a contemptible slander. All of the friends 
of the combination will tell -you so, as 
different men ewn the horses, nominally at 
least, different boys ride them, and the lads 
and the trainers would not, of course, con- 
sult before a ra as to how that race 
should be run. ang what horse should win 
it Such a suggestion regarding such own- 
ers, trainers, and jockeys is stupefying, ma- 
licious, and utterly contemptible. The peo- 
ple interested are all too high-minded to 
do anything of that sor Still the form 
of«their horses puzzles e, and so does 
the way in which the horses run when the 
combination outfit happens to get togeth- 
er. Now, Phil Dwyer might make a solu- 
tion of the mystery that would satisfy 
every one who goes to the races.”’ 

Then The Plunger lit a fresh cigar and 
strolled away. Some of the boys wondered 
cone he was sarcastic, serious, or face- 

ous. 


ENGLEWOOD GOLF CLUB OPENING. 





W. C, Van Antwerp Wins a Co 
Prizes over New Links. 


le of 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J., June 6.—The Englewood 
Golf Club opened its new clubhouse and grounds 
here to-day under delightful conditions. The 
links are finely situdted, affording a view of the 
Hackensack River Valley and of the Ramapo 
Mountains. The cluMhouse was handsomely deco- 
rated inside, where a Juncheon was served, while 


outside a large number of four-in-hands and other 
Stylish turnouts lent considerable embellishment 
to the scene. ed 

About 250 persons were present when the 
driving contest took place, at 2 P, M., twenty 
club members participated, each having five 
drives, W. C. Van Antwerp took first prize, his 
five drives averaging 139 2-5 yards in length. 
E. H. Jewett came second, with 104. M. Neaves 
third, with 102 1-5, and G. H. Burrill fourth, 
with 98 2-5. A nine-hole match for club mem- 
bers followed, in which W. C. Van Antwerp 
again won first prize, with a score of 63 strokes. 
J. P. Dodd got second money, with 64 strokes; 
Edgar Booth third, with 66; J. H. Hagemeyer 
fourth, with 71; A. 'P. Enos, 74; G. Andrews, 75; 
E. H. Jewett, 85; W. W. Burritt, 87; Miss Ana- 
bel Greene, 97, and Mrs. W. W. Gulliver, - 103. 
These are good scores, considering the condi- 
tion of the greens, which have not been long 
enough in use to insure even tolerable lies. 
Everything is being done to improve them, how- 
ever, and within a few weeks it is expected 
that the Englewood Club will have one of the 
finest links in the neighborhood of New-York. 





AN INVENTIVE CALIFORNIA LAD. 


His Bicycle Light Too Bright for the 
Police to Allow. 


From The San Francisco Call. 

George H. Woodbury, the sixteen-year- 
old son of George E. Woodbury, manufact- 
urer of ore concentrators, has just per- 
formed a feat of mechanical skill that would 


‘do credit to one many years his senior. 


It is not every boy that can design and 
put up a boiler and engine complete in all 
its workings, and capable of propelling a 
boat through the water from twelve to 
fifteen miles an hour. This is what the 
lad has accomplished. 

He is at present a student at Anderson’s 


Preparatory School at Sixteenth and Guer- 
rero Streets, preparing himself to take the 
mining and civil engineering course at the 
State University. 

Young Woodbury is thoroughly conversant 
with all the workings of an engine, and can 
run one as intelligently as a licensed en- 
gineer. He is now aging his machinery 
into a launch which he had built by George 
W. Kneass. He expects when everything 
is in working order that the boat will beat 
anything of her size on the bay. She is 
23 feet long, 4 feet beam, and 4 feet 6 
inches deep, and is called the Allegre. 

In addition to building engines and boilers 
the boy is somewhat of an inventor, and has 
got up an electric light for a bicycle that 
can be put into successful operation. He 
has riddén with this contrivance attached 
to his own bike. up Golden Gate Avenue 
several times, but every time he appeared 
on the avenue the police drove him off, as 
the light resembled a miniature lighthouse 
comin along and caused too many run- 

jays. , 

The light would burn very steadily for 
six hours and throw its rays ahead of the 
wheel for about fifteen feet. 

On the. two front forks of the machine 
are placed large tubes filled with oxygen. 
On the handle bars is another tube filled 
with ether, and between the crossbars is 
arranged a neat little battery. Wires con- 
nect with the oxygen tubes and the ether, 
and when in motion the wheel generates 
its own light. But a wheel equipped with 
this contrivance is rather tod heavy to be 
practicable, so the boy intends to eliminate 
Some of this weight, and have a light on 
his wheel that will show obstacles ahead. 

“It is my natural bent to cu!tivate a 
liking for machinery,” said young Wood- 
bury. ‘“‘My father followed a machinist’s 
vocation, and I naturally inherit it from 
him. I built, my engine and boiler after 
school hours at my father’s shop, and out- 
side of a little help from some of the men 
employed there, everything is of my own 
design and construction. I have been 
knocking around the shop from the time I 
have been big enough to handle tools, and 
as the men always showed me things, I 
naturally know a good deal about a ma- 
chinist’s trade.”’ 





THE THROWN BOOT WAS EFFECTIVE. 


Aimed Supposedly at a Cat It Brought 
Down a Burglar. 


From The San Francisco Bulletin. 

The only man who in the dead waste and 
middle of the night ever fired his old boots 
at a cat and achived any results has been 
discovered. E. D. Smith of San Francisco 
is the man. He heard a “ maiow,”’ fired a 
boot in the direction of the sound, and 
brought down a burglar, who fell fifty feet 
and was nearly killed. 

The burglar unconscicusly encompassed 
his own undoing. He was too clever a 
burglar altogether. He was crawling along 
on the edge of a glass roof*when Smith 


= 


raised his window \to take an observation.’ 


The clever burglar cried ‘“‘maiow’”’ in so 
excellent an imitation of a prowling noc- 
turnal cat that Smith was sure his first 
diagnosis was correct. ; 

Now, Smith knew he was loaded for cats. 


He had been storing an old boot under his * 


bed for just such an occasion. With one 
mighty swing away went the boot. Then 
came the rattle, the bumpety-bump-bump, 
and the final crash among the coal-oil cans 
fifty. feet below. 

“What an extraordinary cat!” ejaculated 
Smith. In an instant the corridors of the 
boarding house were filled with women. 
Was it an earthquake? Smith was blow- 
ing his police whistle with industry and 
promoting the disturbance. Some of the 
ladies fainted. Smith kept on blowing. 
Never a boot before in the wide world had 
produced such a variety of unexpected 
noises. : 

When Smith threw the boot the burglar 
either fell, or in ‘his fright jumped, from 
the edge of the roof to the yard below. 

In his fall he struck the fence adjoining 
the boarding house property, tearing away 
two twelve-inch boards. He next struck the 
roof of a small shed used for storing old 
oil cans. The roof was made of loose 
planks, and when the burglar struck it the 
boards caved in and he was precipitated 
to the cans below. The burglar fell fully 
fifty-two feet, 





Summer Home for the President. 
From The Washington Post, June 8, 
The purchase of eighteen acres of land at 
Congress Heights gor a Summer home for 
the President of the United States and for 


other purposes is provided for in a bill in- 
troduced yesterday by Representative Den- 
. The amount of the appropriation des- 


ny 
ignated is $100,000, and the land specified 


is a portion of Wilson Park, which over- 
looks Washingt land, and Virginia. 
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‘Manhattan Athletic Club 





AMOXG THE WHIST PLAYERS. | 


Results of Some Recent Matches— 
Coming Whist_ Congress. 


Another match hetween the Manhattan Ath- 
letic Club of New-York and the Union League 
Club of Brooklyn took place last week in the 
rooms of the Manhattan Athletic Club. The 
‘“‘Cherry Diamond ’’ was again victorious, beat- 
ing the Union League by 5 tricks. HEenriquez, 
Hawkins, Keiley, and Buffinton represented the 
Manhattan Athletic Club, and Baker, Barrow, 
Leslie, and Miller the Union League Club. The 
following is the score by rounds: 

ROUND. 1. 
Manhattan Athietic Club 
Union League Club 

ROUND 2. 


Union League Club 

ROUND 3. 
Manhattan Athletic Club........seeeee. Raceéec 1 
Union League Club 

TOTALS. 


Manhattan Athletic Ciub 
Union League Club 

It is véry odd that in all matches betwéen the 
long suiters and the short suiters, whichever 
side wins invariably accuses the other side of 
having played their (the defeated) game. 

There was a close and well-contested match 
at the Brooklyn Whist Club last week, as fol- 


lows: 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Players. Score. 
Rewe and Langmuir 199 6 
Putnam and Nitchie ~ » 
Wilde and Ditmars 1 *: 
Earle and Segur : . 8 

EAST AND WEST. 

Players, Score. 
Stevenson and Henius.......... 177 
Dixon and Elwell 1 “3 
Claflin and Evans......... ER | oe 1 
Baker and Leslie j “* 7 

The average North and South was 193, East 
and West 171, 

Correct aflswers to the problem published in 
THE NEW-YORK TIMES of May 24 have been 
received from H. Cohen, Orange, N. J.; B. I. Bach- 
man, New-York; ‘‘ Novice,’’ Montclair, N.. J., 
(with analysis;) A. Story, New-York; ‘‘C. H. 
M.,’’ New-York, and a subscriber, at the 
Hotel Grenoble, New-York. The problem and 
solution are as follows: 


Problem. 


» 


Gain. Loss. 


Gain. Loss. 
6 ee 


“Oko 
os 


ot>na 
n 


OOM Ope ame py 


K qu kn 
98 


North to lead, and North and 
out of the seven tricks. 


Solution. 


Hearts trumps. 
South to take six 


TRICK 1. TRICK 4, 
NH 2 SH 
w Pa 


qu * 
TRICK 5 
ESK 


W Dkn 

7 A te 
TRICK 6. 
N Ss qu * 





TRICK 7. 
2? 
ES kn 
8 D6 
WDdDK 

*Denotes trick taken. 

There were eighty-four members present at the 
Brooklyn whist tournament last week, and twen- 
ty-one tables in play. The highest score North 
and South was 135, made by Rowe and Newman. 
The highest East and West was 148, made by 
Lawrence and Dougherty. The average North 
and South was 125; East and West 148. The fol- 
lowing is the score in detail: 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Players. Score. 
Rowe and Newman.....+--- 135 
Putnam and Nitchie 
Beebe and Wheélock 
Wait ard Stone 
Hill and Richards 
Chauncey and Dixon.......- 127 
Braine and Winans 127 
Pond and Simoms.......+e-- 126 
Foster and McCully... .....14 
Moore and Hofton.... 2 
Bailey and Neff. 
Henius and Steverson. 
Kachman and Rose.... 
A. Taylor and Weems 
Moore and Tucker.......+--+-+ : 
Boyd and Tilney......++«--- . 
Field and Mason......-..««-- 
Scrimgeour and Weeks....... y 
Moran and Newbegin 
Claflin and B. Josephson.... 
Talbot and Germond 

EAST AND WEST. 


Players. Score. 
Lawrence and Dougherty... .156 : 
Baker and Leslie 154 as 
Kieb and Tolar.......+-+++-: ; oe 
Chirch and Read ‘ 
Wilde and Ditmars 5 
J. L. Taylor and Hodgman..le 
Langruir and Stiles 15 
Gilfillan and Evans 
Hewitt and Murray. 

A. Josephson and Allen, 
Parker and Dollard 

Jacobs and Riggs 

Phillips and Plimpton 

Vail and Martin 

Feazer and Mc@rath 

Wiiliams and Overton 

Scott and Eastman 

Gaskell and L. Josephson.... 
Ccndit and Segvr 14t 
Barrow and Miller......«--- 143 
Leggett and Marckwald 139 Me 

The high scores for the season to date are 

follows: 
R. 
E. 3g 
LE: 96M. W. 
G. A. La Vie 89.J. H. Stevenson 

re was a very well-contested match 
Tuesday at the same club, with six players 
a side, as follows: 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 
Score. 
3 


Gaia. Los. 


- 


ts 


*. 


® Loa 
* RRND kOIDOS 


ee ebe 


COMA WOH ee 


Gain. Loss. 


*. 
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BOURDON He: 


BRALVS w 
BOwes 


Players. Gain. Less. 
Miller and La Vie 5 “s 
Buddington and Leggett.... 99 oe 
Dewitt and Leslie 95 ee 3 

EAST AND WEST. 

Players. Gain. Loss. 
Allen and Stevenson 24 
Claflin and Earle.........«-- 99 2 éa 
Condit and Dougherty 94 om 3 

The Hamilton Club of Brooklyn has selected its 
teams for the two principal matches in the 
whist congress, which meets at_ the Oriental 
Hotel, Coney Island, on June 22, as follows: 
Minneapolis Trophy—Franklin Allen and John 
H. Stevenson; Hamilton Club Trophy+F. 4H. 
Lawrence, N. D. Putnam, William C. De Witt, 
and D. G. Leggett. These two matches take 
place on June 23, 24, 25, and 26. The players 
for the minor contests will be announced in the 
near future. The teams mentioned above have: 
had little, if any, practice together, and it looks 
like a forlorn hope for them. The Western 
teams have been practicing together all Win- 
match was played at the Brooklyn Whist 
Club on Wednesday, eight players on a side, 
with the following results: 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Players. 
Allen and Stevenson 
Condit and L. Josephson 8 
A. Taylor and La Vie ........- 134 
Rowe and Elwell 
EAST AND WEST. 


Players. 
A. Josephson and Tilney 
Baker and Miller 4 ay 
Tolar and Segur da 8 
Claflin and Earle........+--+++- 120 re 5 

The average for the’ North and South hands 
was 135, for East and West 125. ; 

The following very interesting hand was played 
in .the match between Staten Island and the 
Brooklyn Whist Club last week. There was a 
difference of 6 tricks in the play of the hand. 
It is submitted to the whist-playing readers of 
THE TIMES to see how many tricks they can 
make out of it: 

NORTH. 
710983 
8 


Queen of clubs turned by East. The above 
is a very peculiar hand and requires careful 


consideration. 
The following is the weekly problem for the 


readers of THE TIMES: 
Problem. 
NORTH. 


Bachan 
ro 


A we 
a 
a 
it 
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Hearts North to lead, and North and 
1 @ tri 
at a! Tecelved trom © subscriber 


sss coh a ae 


J Be Ah ip eee Garces as 
in East , WF, 
Bubliahed salutton tthe "problem et 


understand! ne teak Cen mand 

t means ve, not 
King, of Clubs, he will probably find the pub: 
ished solution correct. 

Here is another Brooklyn Whist Club match: 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 
Score. Gain. Loss. 
A. and B. Josephson...... 179 7 +e 
Earle and Ward...............174 2 * 
Condit and Elwell.............. 172 oe es 
Evans and Vail..... akate * 10 
EAST AND WEST. 

Players. Score. Gain. Loss. 
Wait and Boyd...........000.- 109 7 a 
Baker and La Vie....... ee Pa 195 3 a 
Dixon and McCully ae 2 
L. Josephson and Segur a3 7 
nee North and South, 172; East and West, 

At the Manhattan Athletic Club of New-York 
there was a ‘‘ compass whist’ match on Thurs- 
day evening, with the following results: 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Players, 


Players. 
Bachman and Stevenson 
Church and Todd o6 + 3 
Payare and Laffey.... we + 
EAST AND WEST. 
Players. Score. 
Williams and Locke,.........-.. 158 
Caspar and Townley ee “ 
Watson and Ferris, 149 ‘ é 
Average North and South was 159, East and 
West 152. This is another victory for the long- 
suit. game, the only long-suiters in the game 
(Bachman and Stevenson) getting the highest 
plus score. 


OLD LONDON SIGNS. 


Gain. Loss. 
bs] és 





Relics of the Days When People Whe 
Could Not Read Were Numerous. 


There are still left (writes C. G. Harper 
in The Westminster Gazette) a few of the 
many quaintly sculptured signs and de- 
vices that once made London streets singu- 
lar; but they are fast being swept away to 
give place to more “ up-to-date” and eye- 
compelling advertisements, and one by one 














The Three Crowns. 





they go to swell the collection, that may 
be seen by the curious, housed in the dark- 
ling crypt of the Guildhall Museum. 
Latest among the unusual signs of Lon« 
don City to pass away from its accustomed 
place is that queer device which for long 
years decorated, in whimsical fashion, the 








The White Swan. 
Cheapside. 





old inn, the Goose and Gridiron, in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. The inn has been re- 
cently demolished, to make room, doubt- 
less, for towering warehouses, and fre- 
quenters of that neighborhood know it no 
more. 

A different treatment was accorded 
old carved stone which serves both as a 
parish and a company mark in Robin Hood 
Court, where the parishes of St. Bride and 
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Parish and Company Mark. 
Robin Hood Court. 


























St. Andrew, Holborn, meet, and where the 
Goldsmiths’ Company have property, as is 
shown by its shield of arms carved on 
the stone. Recently, In the course of much 
rebuilding that has been carried on in that 
corner, the wall in which this mark was 
fixed was taken down, and it seemed likely 
that this relic of the seventeenth century 





The Goose and Gridiroh. 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





would perish at the hands and hammer 
of some unsympathetic mason. The Guild- 
hall Museum authorities speedily sent 
round to make inquiries, and, if possible, to 
secure the stone for their collection; but 
without avail, for it has (6trange to relate) 
been preserved, and rebuilt into its old site. 

But though the Guildhall Museum failed 
to add to its treasures on that occasion, it 
is continually increasing its really fine col- 
lection of old signs. Some of these are 
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The Leopard, Budge Row. 





very elaborate and bulky, and all are inter- 
esting. Prominent among them is the 
boldly sculptured sign of the Three Crowns, 
ae an old house on Lambeth Hill, East- 
cheap. 

‘Others await their turn to be included in 
this collection of city curios: that small but 
finely chiseled white swan on the front of 
the oldest house in Cheapside, at the cor- 
ner of Friday Street, and the deeply cut 
sign of the leopard, now built into the 
Passage wall of a house in Budge Row, 
One by one the watchful care of the city 
athers them in, to vest in security 

the chances and ye ew of the weather 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 





Interesting Figures Relative to the 
Business of the Road for the Year 
1895—-A Surplus of More than 
$1,100,000—Result of the Opera- 
tion of Leased Lines—News of Gen- 
eral Interest to Railroad Men— 


Notes of Various Interests. 


The annual report of the Southern Pa- 
cifie Raflroad Company for the year 1895 
has just been usswed in pamphlet form. 
The report shows that after the payment 
of expenses of all kinds, including $372,88& 
eontribution to the sinking fund, there re- 
mains a surplus of $1,198,986, against $1,213,- 
962 in 1894. Theré is an imcrease in the 
net income of $440,821. 

Reports of the operation of the leased 
lines show a decrease to be borne by them,. 
including expenditures for betterments, and 
additions, amounting to $1,062,422, The defi- 
cit in the transportation operations of the 
leased lines increased $413,453. The trans- 
fer steamer Solono was out of service from 
Feb. 28 to June 14. This reduced the earn- 
ings of the California Pacific Railroad and 
increased the losses in operating that line: 
$164,008 over 1894. The operations ef the 
Oregon and California Railroad for the 
year 1894 included $150,000 cash and stock 
received from Wells, Fargo & Co. for ex- 
press facilities. Eliminating this factor 
in the comparison, the current business 
for "the year shows an increase of $46,263; 
operating expenses, however, increased 
$141,227, leaving a net decrease of $9,455. 
Adding to this the $150,000 above referred 
to, the apparent deficiency in the com- 
pany’s earnings i§ increased by $249,455. 

An increase in trackage and ‘other rentals 
results from rentals received by the Central 
Pacific Company from other lines of the 
Pacific system for use of the facilities of 
its shops at Sacramento.: In expenditures, 
taxes increased mainly, from an increase 
in the charges of the Central Pacific, and 
the taxes on the Fort Worth and New- 
Orleans Railway, acquiréd in‘the year. Of 
the increase in interest and. bonded debt, 
$6,625 is for account of_the Oregon and Cal- 
ifornia Railroad, $17,606 for the Southern 
Pacific of California, $38,301 for Mor- 
gan’s Louisiana and Texas Railroad, and 
for interest on bonded debt of roads ac- 
guired in the year, Iberia and Vermillion 
Railroad $16,100, and Fort Worfth and New- 
Orleans Railway $42,540. 

The net increase in the bonded debt for 
the year amounted to $113,343. 


Erie Ruilroad Changes, 

Important changes in the line_of reorgani- 
Bation of the Erie Railroad will go into 
effect on the 14th inst. The Chicago and 
Erie Road will be amalgamated with the 
New-York, Lake Erie and Western, and 
the New-York, Pennsylvania ahd Ohio. 
The Chicago and Erie will be known as 
the Chicago Division of the Brie. The New- 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio will become 
the Ohio Division, and the remainder of the 
road East, the Eastern Division. Among 
the most important changes to be made 
among officials is the making ef C. L. 
Thomas, now Geheral Freight Agent at 
Chicago, General Freight Agent of the 
new Ohio and Chicago Divisions, and his 
transfer to Cleveland, where the general 
offices will be. George B. Whittlesey, now 
General Freight Agent of the New-York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, will be made As- 
sistant General Freight Agent for the Ohio 
Division. 


The Soo Line’s Policy. 


Cuicaso, June 6.—Commissioner Blanch- 
ard has informed the Chairman of the 
Western Passenger Association that the 
Board of Managers of the Joint Traffic 
Association has no knowledge of the Soo 
Road issuing irregular tickets to Fmstern 
points, via Montreal. The unauthorized 
Summer tourist tickets complained of have 
been made available by orders on Montreal, 
where the passenger has been furnished 
With a regular ticket by the Soo agent 
reading over one of the Montreal-New-York 
lines. The intention of the Board of Man- 
agers, says Mr. Blanchard, is to apply 
tates equally by all lines. 


Lackawanna Hearing. 
NEWARK, N. J., June 6.—The hearing in 
the case of the Morris and Essex Division of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad against the City of Newark on 


a rule to show cause why the city should 
not be restrained from levying a local tax 
on the property of the railroad company, 
was resumed before Commissioner Cassidy 
to-day. The property in question is situ- 
ated between Nesbitt, Sheffield, and Orange 
Streets. The local Tax Commissioners were 
subpoenaed, but the hearing was adjourned 
before any of them could be.called. They 
are confident of winning the fight. 


Railroad Men and Matters. 


=—A dispatch from’ Bridgeport, Conn., says, 
“The injunction recently secured by the Stam- 
ford Street Railroad Company -restraining the 
Norwalk Tramway Company from extending its 
line from Stamford to Darien, was ‘dissolved by 
Judge F, B. Hall, in the Superior Court here 
to-day. The petition of the Norwalk Company 
Was opposed by Col. N. H.. Heft.and officials of 
the Consolidated Road, which corporation owns 
the Stamford line. The latter had a charter 
right to extend its road to Darien, but the time 
expired in December last.’’ 

—A competitive civil service examination 
has been ordered for June 26 for the position 
of electrical expert under the New-York State 
Railroad Commission. This is a position created 
by act of the last Legislature, and is to secure 
a competent person to look after the construction 
of electric railroads. Candidates must ‘be elec- 
trical «engineers of a high grade, thoroughly con- 
versant with.the construction and operation of 
electrical railroads and power stations, and com- 
petent to inspect them in all departments. and 
make reports to the commissiion. 

—At a conference between the Lake Mich- 
igan Car Ferry Company and the Lake Superior 
Transit Company, resulting from the action of 
the rail lines in restoring rates between Chicago 
and St. Paul, an understanding was reached by 
which a new tariff goes into effect on June 16. 
By this tariff the Faithorn Ferry line keeps 7 
cents below the rail rates; and the Lake Superior 
line returns to its former tariff. 

—Negotiations for the consolidation of the 
Baltimore and Lehigh Railroad with the York 
Southern Road ‘and the operation of the consoli- 
dated lines by the Pennsylvania Compahy are 
still in progress. 

—H.-A. Worcester, Superintendent of the 
Lansing Division of the Lake Shore, has been 
transferred to the Detroit Division. 

—Gross earnings of the Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad for-the month of May show 
an increase of $1,403. 

—H. J. Rhein has been appointed General 
Agent of the Lake Shore and the Big Four lines 
in Detroit. 

‘—More than 17,500 cars were handled by 
the Indigna Car Service Association last month. 





Speculations of Primitive Peoples, 


From The London Globe, - 
wr. Adolf Bastian, the well-known Ger- 
map anthropologist, whom his. disciples 
affectionately name the “ Altmeister” of 
the science, has published at Berlin a book 
on the opinions,and speculations of prim- 
itive peoples on the unseeh world and its 
relations to man,. under the title of ‘* Bth- 
nische Elementargedanken in der Lehre 
von Menschen,” and is published by the 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. The. book 
displays the good qualities of) German 
scholarship, .but is. also marred by its de- 
fect—an obscure and cumbrous style, which 
too often makes the truth it contains hard- 
ly worth the trouble of extraction, 





Chief Justice Taney’s Old House. 


From The Baltimore Sun. 

The mansion onthe Mantz estate, at Fred- 
erick, Md., which ‘was once the house of 
Chief Justice Roger Brooke Taney of the 
United States Supréme Court, is about to 
be sold. It is an old brick dwelling two 
‘stories high, the interior arranged and 
finished according to the fashion of the 
early part of the century. The deed says 
that Roger Brooke Taney conveyed this 

roperty to Peter Mantz, Feb, 27, 1823. 

n its earlier history, when Chief Justice 
Taney lived there, it was probably a 
Beautiful place, but the wear and tear of 

ears have told onthe mansion. Judge 
Macey is buried in the graveyard of the 
Frederick novitiate. 





Seems Somewhat Pertinent. 
‘ From The Chicago Journal. 
if St. Louis will pardon the suggestion, 
we will remark that hereafter all jokes 
on hér part about Chicago as “the Windy 
City "will be out of order, 


ROADS ; 


A Society Delivers Its Verdict upon 
Mile, Couedon. 


Paris Correspondence of The London Daily News. 

The Society for Psychical Research has 
delivered its verdict upon the alleged case 
of inspiration of Mile. Couédon, after sev- 
eral weeks’ patient investigation by em- 
inent doctors in canon law, as well as in 
medicine. Members of this learned society 
were of opinion almost unanimously and 
from the outset that the case of the ‘ voy- 
ante” of the Rue du Paradis was some- 
thing more than hysteria or insanity, but 
opinions were divided upon the question 
whether she was inspired or possessed. 
A third opinion may be mentioned, though 
it found favor only among a few ladies 
ignorant of theology, namely, that Mlle. 
Couédon’s inspiration; if not due to the 
Angel Gabriel, may have proceeded from 


an inferior angel—her guardian angel, for 
instance. 

The committee -appointed by the Society 
for Psychical Research has investigated 
this strange and perplexing case with an 
openmindedness, a patience, and a mastery 
of theological science worthy of an ecclesi- 
astical tribunal. The report has_ been 
drawn up by Canon Brettes of Notre Dame, 
one of the most learned doctors of the 
Church in France. It has been approved 
by the society unanimously. There is little 
doubt that if the Archbishop of: Paris. in- 
terfered he would ratify it, and in the 
very unlikely event of lle. Couédon ap- 
pealing to a still higher power, the verdict 
would receive its final sanction. I think 
we can say, “causa finita est.” Canon 
Brettes deals with preliminary difficulties, 
with methods of mathematical precision, 
just like Eudlid. There is something the 
matter. with Mile Couédon. It is either 
natural or supernatural. If the former, it 
is a case for a lunatic asylum. If the 
Jatter, the theologian must examine whether 
the inspiration is angelic or diabolical. 
Canon Brettes has nothing to do with the 
private personality of Nile. Couédon, a per- 
fectly respectable lady, and puts her out 
of court at once; but only with the spirit 
that speaks through her mouth. If it is 
not the Angel Gabriel himself, it cannot 
‘e another angel, because it must be an 
imposter—in fact, the devil. 

Is jt Gabriel? Canon Brettes shrewdly 
points out that this angel visited the Virgin 
Mary once only, and while she was in 
mrayer, whereas the alleged angel is at 
the service of Mile. Couédon from 9 A. M. 
to 11 A. M., and does not mind calling on 
her at her breakfast table. His prophecies 
to the Virgin Mary, extensive and specific 
as they were, were expressed in the Vul- 
gate in 15 sentences and 120 words. With 
Mile, Couédon he talks day and night, and 
often on the most frivolous subjects. His 
language to the Virgin was angelic, He 
foretold that she would be called blessed 
by all nations. What does he say to Mlle. 
Couédon? He promises to find her a hus- 
band. The young lady in question is well 
on the shady, side of thirty. The Virgin 
Mary was penetrated with humility. Mlle. 
Couédon, the Abbé shows, is filled after 
each visitation with spiritual pride. The 
Angel Gabriel had the gift of languages, 
this one stumbles over the _ easiest 
Greek or Latin text. ‘What do you 
think of the Labarum?” asked Canon 
Brettes of the “ voyante.” ee is 
an obsolete institution; do not trou- 
ble your head about it,” was the reply. 
His dislike of prayer, ill disguised, is sus- 
picious. ‘‘ Must we pray for the conver- 
sion of England?” “Oh, you may pray,” 
is the sniggering reply, “if you have noth- 
ing better to do.” The angel flies into a 
rage at the sight of visitors who have just 
come from the communion table. He is 
ugainst frequent communion in principle 
as distinct from practice, thus upholding 
a downright Jansenist heresy. He speaks 
of the sacraments, but never has a word 
to say about repentance. In many points 
of doctrine the’ angel is wrong. When 
religious works, missions, &c., are spoken 
of he flies away altogether. ‘‘ What do you 
think of the Basilica of the sacred heart 
on Montmartre?” “It will tetter to the 
ground.’ “What do you think of the 
Pope?’ “He talks drivel.” ‘‘And the 
‘‘ardinals? ” “They—, but no,” remarks 
Canon Brettes, ‘“‘my pen will not write 
such a disgusting word.” ‘“ Would you 
obey the Pope if he ordered you to stop 
istening to the angel?” “WN 
is often mistaken.” % sabeccgpeley 
_The conclusion from the above examina- 
tion is that the angel is not a celestial 
spirit. Is it a demon? Very likely. The 
latter assumption explains phenomena that 
could not otherwise be explained. Must we 
infer that Mile. Couédon has no mission? 
Not at all. Even the lies of the devil may 
be made by God to serve his designs. The 
Old Testament quotes a witch. God from 
time to time issued warnings. even to 
pagans. Thus all nations of the earth 
were informed of. the coming of a Saviour. 
This was done through the pagan oracles. 
In this ege of unbelief Mile. Couédon’s 
utterances may serve to call people’s at- 
tention to things supernatural, and thus her 
mission, if there be one, comes into the 
divine plan. The devil speaks, as it were, 
by permission. The so-called prophecies of 
Mile. Couédon are only shrewd deductions. 
The devil is acquainted with all the laws 
of nature of which we know hardly any- 
thing, and knowing Pig ondy past he can 
make a* pretty shrewd guess of the future. 
In fact, he could work out the future mathe- 
matically, but for the disturbing cause of 
human free will. But he can enerally 
count on human passions, abetted by his 
temptations, so that he is seldom wrong. 
Still his forecasts are not prophecies theo- 
logically , speaking. Thus some of Mlle. 
Couédon’s predictions have already turned 
out wrong, though others have been justi- 
fied by the event. 

A priest whom I met this afternoon ex- 
pressed his full concurrence in the opinion 
of Canon Brettes. The devil is cunning, my 
friend remarked, but for some weeks past 
he has shown the tip of his ear, or, as we 
would say in English, the cloven foot. Per- 
haps matters might be stated more simply 
by seviny that Mlie. Couédon has spoken too 
much. 

Since writing the above I learn that the 
“Angel Gabriel,’’ true to his word, has 
found for Mile. Couédon the long-desired 
husband, The .engagement is announced 
this morning. The husband is himself fa- 
vored with spirit visitations. ° 





ATTRACTIONS OF AUSTRALIA. 


The Sort of Life a Settier Lives and 
Its Final Rewards. 


The Sydney Herald thus describes the sort 
of experiences which man goes through 
who, without capital} tries to make a 
home and a living on wild land in Aus- 
tralia: 

“Tf the sturdy yeomian’s means are lim- 
ited he has to find a selectable spot in the 
wilderness, which is no easy job to. begin 
with, burn off the timber, build a humpy, 
and put in a crop which, if not killed by 
drought or eaten by bandicoots, or con- 
sumed by bush fires, may after the first 
year yield him ‘damper.’ Next year, if he 
is not ousted for inability to pay interest, 
and everything does not happen to be car- 
ried away by a flood, and the neighboring 


squatter does not wear him out with litiga- 
tion, and the roads are not too boggy to 
get to market, he may achieve salt junk. 
After that, by carefully patching his pants 
with flour bag and fastening them to his 
braces with @ rusty I, so as to save the 
expense of buttons,.-and other economies, 
he may, if the seasons keep tolerably good, 
struggle along to an early grave under a 
ringbarked m tree, and by dint of con- 
stant worrying may ‘get-his sons into the 
police. : 

“That is a fairly successful career for a 
man. who goes on the lard witout plenty 
‘of money. The young man who has that 
desideratum may, if he likes, do the same, 
or he may spend his capital buying in a 
good farm in a civilized locality with easy 
access to market, and surrounded by all 
the comforts of.a gentleman’s life. Neither 
»prospect, however, is very alluring to one 
who has money enough to live in a nice 
suburban villa without any of the toils and 
anxieties which beset the man who de- 
‘pends for a living upon what he raises 
from. the soil. That sort of young man 
knows too perfectly when he is well off to 
sink his capital in farming or an#thing 
else that means hard work.” 





Bacteria for Fertilizers. 


From The London Globe. 

Drs. Hall, Riegel. and Notbe have niade 
experiments in Germany which tend to 
show that bacteria which assimilate nitro- 
gen can be sown in the soil - with great 
advantage to the farmer, specially in 
growing leguminous plants. ey consider 
this plan preferable to the method of in- 
oculating suitable earth, as devised some 
years ago. 





Unexpected Windfall. 


From The Chicago Times-Herald. ; 
Henry Zwimmer and his bride recently 
settled near Drenthe, Mich., going from 
New-Jérséy, where a fire destroyed not 
ouly Zwimmer’s patrimony, but the accu 
mulated savings of five years. He wt 
much surprised to recéive official notice 
last Monday that an old bachelor uncle in 
the Netherlands had died, leaving him and 





ni ~ sisters an estate estimated at over 








Week=Sales to Come. 

Mr, W. Kramer has sold to J.C. Rodgers, 
at $67,500, a plot of ten lots on One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-second. Street, south side, 
425 feet west of Amsterdam Avenue. The 
lots run through to One Hundred and Fif- 
ty-first Street, and measure 125 by 199.10. 

The sales at auctionaéiuring the past week 
amounted to $534,493. Last yéar in the cor- 
responding week they weré $462,094. _ 

There were recorded last week 415 mort- 
gages for $4,805,251, of which 209, for $2,- 
247,675, were at 5 per cént.; 154, for $1,198,- 
691, were at more, and 52, for $1,358, 
were at less. In the corresponding week of 
1895 there were recorded 358 mortgages, for 
$5,290,525, of which 152, for $2,700,698, were 
at 5 per cent.; 127, for $515,476, were at 
more, and 7), for $2,074,950, were at less. 


Auction Sales at 111 Broadway, Un- 
less Otherwise Specified. 


Monpay, June 8.—By Peter F. Meyer & 
Co., foreclosure sales, two actions, Emmet 
R. Olcott, referee, 244 West Sixty-Second 
Street, south side, 175 feet éast of West 
End Avenue, 25 by 105, five-story brick and 
brownstone dwelling; also, 248 and 250 West 
Sixty-second Street, 100 feet east of West 
End Avenue, y each, five-story 
brick and. brownstone dwellings. Due on 
jydgments, on 244, $2,666; on 248 and 250, 


By Peter F. Meyer & Co., foreclosure gale, 
Maurice Blumenthal, referee, 202 and 294, 
northeast corner of Cannon Street, 50 b 
89, two six-story brick tenements,. wit 
stores. ‘Due on judgment, $75,316. . 

TUESDAY, June 9.—By_ Peter F. Meyer & 
Co., auction sale of the two and three 
story frame dwellings, with four lets on 
Third Avenue, west side, 216.4 feet north of 
One Hundred and Seventy-ninth Street. 
Beginning on the south, the: first lot is 27.2 
by 95 by 27 by 96, and contains the two- 
story dwelling; thé three adjoining lots are 
27 by 94, 27 by 93, and 27 by 92 respectively, 
the latter containing the three-story dwell- 
ng. 

Laight Street, south side, 118.9 feet west 
of Hudson Street, 18.9 by 76, three-story 
and basement brick dwelling. ‘ 

By D. Phoenix Ingraham & Co., parti- 
tion sale, Daniel P. Ingraham, referee, 218 
West eat teaggd Street, south side, 2538 
feet 10 inches west of Seventh Avenue, 
21.4 by 98.9, three-story and basement 
brick house and lot. 

By Richard V. Harnett & Co., foreclosure 
sale, Charles N. Morgan, referee, lot on 
One Hundred and yt Apa Street, north 
side, 70 feet west of Wadsworth Avenue, 25 
by 61% tA 615. Due on judgment, $1,239. 

By Wi liam Kennelly, foreclosure sale, 
Charles D. Olendorf, referee, 96 Monroe 
Street, southwest corner of Pelham and 
Monroe Streets. 36 by 25 by 23.2 by 25 by 
47.7 by 44.11. Due on judgment, $4,550. 


WEDNESDAY, June 10.—By Peter F. Meyer 
& Co., foreclosure sale, James B. Butler, 
referee, 278 Spring, south side, 157 feet 4 
inches east of Hudson Street, 87.8% by 
by 88.2 by 18.1%. three-story brick build- 
ing, with store. Due on judgment, $7,000. 

By Strong «& Ireland, foreclosure sale, 
Forbes J. Hennessy, referee,>1,528 Second 
Avenue, east side, 76.7144 feet from Seventy- 
ninth Street, 25.6144 by 100, four-story brick 
and brownstone apartment house and store. 
Due on judgment, $15,772.92. 

By Strong & Ireland, foreélosufe sale, 
James Kearney, referee, 746 Sixth Street, 
south side, 155 feet west of Avenue D, 
22 by 97, three-story brick and brownstone 
dwelling. Due on judgment, $1,427.58. 

By Richard V. Hartnett & Co., foreclosure 
sale, Noah Davis, referee, 305 West One 
Hundred and Eleventh Street, north side, 
125 feet west of Eighth Avenue, 100.11 by 
33.4, five-story bri-k and brownstone front, 
Due on judgment, $5,922.23. - 

By William Kennelly, foreclosure sale, 
George W. Ellis, referee, 56 Front Street, 
northwest corner of Cuyler’s Alley, 18.7 by 
84.7, four-story brick tenement, with stores. 
Due on judgment, $27, 

By William Kennelly, 
Thomas C, T. rain, referee, 437 West 
Fifty-second Street, north side, 475 feet 
west of Ninth Avenue, 100.5 by 25, five- 
story brick tenement. Due on judgment, 
$8,513.56. 

By Bryan L. Kennelly, auction sale, plot 
of forty-four lots on Riverdale and Valen- 
tine Avenues, South Yonkers, lots varying 
from 25 by 110 to 25 by 130 each. 

At 59 Liberty Street.—By Richard V. Har- 
nett & Co., auction sale, 317 East Houston 
Street, southwest corner of Attorney Street, 
20 by 50 feet, four-story and basement brick 
tenement, with two stores; also 366 West 
Fifty-second Street, 100 feet west of Ninth 
Avenue, 25 by 100.5, two-story frame build- 
ing and lot. : 


foreelosure sale, 


THURSDAY, June 11.—By Peter F.. Meyer & 
Co., foreclosure sale, Francis L. Donahue, 
referee, 147 Fifty-first, Street, north sife, 
175 feet east of Seventh Avenue, 100.5 by 
25, five-story brick tenement house. Due 
on judgment, $15,337. 

By Lewis J. Phillips & Co., foreclosure 
sale, Malcolm Graham, referee, lot north- 
east corner of One Hundred and Fifty-first 
Street and Tenth Avenue, 100 by 58.4 by 
27% by 40.4% by 3. Due on judgment, 


37, i 

By William _Kennelly, foreclosure sale, 
William H. Ricketts, referee, 314. East 
Highty-first Street, south side, 160 feet east 
of Second Avenue, 15 by 79% by 80.6%, 
three-story stone front dwelling. “Due on 
judgment, $7,480. 

By William Kennelly, foreclosure. sale, 
William H. Ricketts, referee, 316 Bighty- 
first Street, south side, 175 feet east. of 
ps Rie gag % by 82 by 15.1 by 80.6 

ree-story stone front dwelling. D ‘ 
St $7,484, . oe 

By ¥ am 8. Lawlor, partition sale, 311 
West Fifty-first Street, north side, 162.6 feet 
west of Bighth Avenue, 20.10 by 100.5, four- 
story stone front dwelling. . 
By _ B. L. Kennelly, foreclosure sale, Porte 
V. Ransom, referee, 331-839 West End 
Avenue, and southwest corner of Highty- 
first Street, 100 by 102.2, four two-story 
frame dwellings and frame and stone 
church. Due on judgment, $23,313. 





THE BUILDING DEPARTMENT. 


Character of the Plans Filed and Al- 
terations to be Made, 


One Hundred and Fifteenth Street, north 
side, feet east of Lenox Avenue, for 
two five-story stone and brick flats, by 
Moses and Berman Ehrenreich of 1,491 
Third Avenue, owners; cost; $28,000. : 

One Hundred and Thirteenth Street, south 


side, and One Hundred and Twelfth Street, 
north side, 104.6 feet east of Seventh Ave- 
nue, for two five-story brick .and stone 
flats, by Frederick O. Johanneson of 1,621 
Fox Street, owner; cost, $40,000. 

Block between Two Hundred and Thir- 
teenth and Two Fiundred and Fourteenth 
Streets, for a brick wall, by the Trustees 
of the House of Mercy, Inwo6d-on-Hudson, 
got cost, $3,000. 1 

Sighteenth Street, 108 West, by George 
Heyman of 143 West Beventy-eventh 
Street, owner, alterations to a_ six-story 
and basement brick hotel: cast, $7,000. . 

One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street; 29 
East, by Daniel Birdsall of 319 Broadway, 
alterations to a three-story and basement 
brick dwelling and store; cost, $1,500. 

Sedgwick Avenue, west side, 73.6 feet 
north of Perot Street, by Mary J. Mulhern 
of King’s Bridge, owner, alterations to a 
two-story frame dwelling; cost, $400. 

Centre, Elm, Franklin, and White Streets, 
by the City of New-York, alterations to a 
seven-story brick municipal Court House; 
cost, $2,000, 

Stanton Street, 330, by Margaret Lewis, 
owher, aditerations to a two-story brick 
stable; cost, $38,000, 

Ninth Avenue, 127, by Joseph Kennedy of 
421 West Nineteenth Street, owner, altera- 
tions to a four-story brick hotel; cost, $250. 

Sixty-third Street, 120 and 122 East, by 
Daniel Harnett of 20 East Thirty-second 
Street, owner, alterations to a three-story 
brick stable; cost, $3,000, 

Forty-second Street, 20 Bast, by Davison 
H. Smith of 15 East Forty-second Street, 
owner, alterations to a five-story brick 
dwelling; cost, $14,000. - 


Recorded Real Estate Transfers. 


CHERRY ST, 41914; Frederick Sackett and 
wife to Patrick Moffatt ; 
LEWIS Jacob Timble to Mary 
Timb! ‘ a» 
EAST HOUSTON ST, 475; Fannie Cohe 
to Samuel Berg ............... cKtaates 15,250 
3D AV, n e corner of 72d St, 44x71.8; ‘ 
Henry 8. Strauss and wife to Matilda 
pigotes och cap gaier ob Ssee rs oe ner r 1 
124TH ST, s s, 155.6 ft e of 8d Av, 25x 
100.11; Louis W. Brandt.to Mary Frick... ~ 10 
111TH 7, 142 East; Solomon Gumprecht 
and wife to Robert B. Wilson see 6,475 
144TH ST, n e corner of Morris Ay, 4.8x 
27.8x27.8; John P. Wey and wife to Mich- 
ael-J. Butler ........ PS aa Le Poe 
84TH ST, 8s s, 350 ft w of 8th Av, 24,7xe 
endl Catharine Keirnan to ‘Josefhine 
oss P 
SAME property; Teresa A. McManus and 
others to Josephine Voss 5 5G < 
SAME property; Thomas J, Brady and an- 
Other, executors, to same ......... Sere 
16TH ST, ns, 363 ft e of Avehue B, 36x 
92: George N. Seger and wife to Philip 
FB. Donohue esse geversdeescs sec cegeecne 
17TH ST, s s, 216,10°ft*e-of 5th Av, 25x 
92; G. M, Smith and others to Charles: 
Deitsch ...... ve ee 
75TH ST, 155 West; Frederick Aldhous and 
wife to Ernest Bunzel ps * 
TITH ST, n w corner of West End Av, 25x 
irregular; Franeis M. Jencks and wife to 
th Be Posperay. ee 
104TH ,.n 8s, 70. ft e of Madison A ; 
ge Jacob M. Newman to William ; 





eee ee Ue ee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee 


B Gurence AE oe gc 
Clarenc Fowler ......«- 

S-AV, ¢ 8, 11 ft s of | 

man St, 560x110; M. Fowler and |. 

wife to Hettie Knox ...ssceseereveses 

188D ST, s s, 147 ft w of Washington Av, 
16.8x100; Emily J. Gaffney to Jeremiah 
Sullivan and another ....+;+--+5++s 

LYONS AV, Lots 9 and 10, Block G; Do 
Lyons, property of Anna E. Lyons, to 
Elizabeth Heilman wicecsececeessresere 


2,575 


Recorded Leases, 


. BROKAW, Isaac V., to Louis Sherry; s 

w corner of 5th Av and 44th St, 93,10x 

irreguiar, 2% years ..... dédea ELEDEE COS 
SAMB to same; same property, 21 years.. 47,250 
COHN, Solomon, to John Nadoornick; n 

w corner of 1st Av and 73d St, store, 2 


years 
GRISER, Madeline, to Theodore Drackert; 
2 ith_Av, 5 years 
STRASSER, Adolph, to Steinberg & Popper 
2,455 24 Av, 41-3 years and 18 days... 
$1,000 and 1,200 


1,020 
1,250 


- Recorded Mortgages. 


DEITSCH, Charles and Edward J., to 
Gouverneur M. Smith and others; s s of 
17th St, 216.10 ft e of 5th Av, 1 year..$45,000 

FORDINSKY, Harris, and wife to the 
Germania Life Insurance Company; MN es 
corner of Lexington Av and 102d St, 1 

year 26,000 

SAME to Lewis Z. Bach; same property; 

Dp OOP  « 00xs.0 sem " Oe RE OPER Oa | 
SAME to same; same property; 1 vear.... 1, 
LOCKWOOD, Frank P., and wife to John 

F. Steeves; n w s of Bassford Place, part 

of Lot 24, being subdivision of Plots 

1, 2, 8, and 4, map of Mount Pleasant; 

Abraham Bassford estate, 3 months.... 
POMEROY, Edith B., to Francis M, 

Jencks; n w corner of West End Av and 

Tith St, 4 months... —...,..00--er0 eseee 12,600 
SCHMIDT, Alice,.to Chauncey B. Gra- 

ham; 230 and 241 Wooster St, 3 years.. 6,000 
VOSS, Josephine, to North River Savings 

Bank; s s of 3ith St, 350 ft w of Sth 

Av, 1 year. ie a:4s 00 caves cobs cae 
‘WERTHEIM, Jacob, and wife to Title 

Guarantee and Trust Company; 19 West 

76th St, 8 years........ opeee 

STERNBERG, Joseph, to Steinhardt 
Brothers & Co.; 2,455 2d Av, (lease,) 
MOU. 0.600 0a6crccces ° '. 

BRADY, Sarah A., and another to Ameri- 
ean Surety Company of New-York; 8 s 
of 58th St, 100 ft e of llth Av, secures 


9,000 


18,000 
25,000 


2,500 


n 10,000 
BACON, Irving R., to Abraham Kassel; 
148 East 78th St, demand....... sa keeok - 1,000 
MILLER, Elizabeth, to Benjamin Hax- 
tun;‘274 Greenwich St, demand....... 600 
MOFFAT, Patrick, and others to A. A 
Roby; 419% Cherry St, demand 10,000 
SAMB to Frederick .Sackett; same prop- 
a. eee ee 2,500 


Assignmeuts of Mortgages. 
MEINKEN, to Mary G. Costi- 


Sn Sah nabbed wd h-ececheceoeae.e 9 sameSécwes 
ac ererasgateary Frederick J., to Alic 
iller oe 

McCLENAHAN, James, 

Alexander Moore..... 
TITLE GUARANTEDR AND TRUST COM- 

pany to the National Saving Bank of 

the City of Albany e+e 24,000 
SAMBP to Franklin Trust. Company, as 

SURFGIMN wrecicssvecsccwe eveicecccensctc BByOul 


Henry, 


Lis Pendens. 


COLUMBIA ST, e s, 150 ft n of Rivington St, 
25x200, to Cannon St, x25; James J. Cooke 
and another against Louis Lese and others, 
(foreclosure of mechanic’s lien.) 

WEST END AV, 649; Katharine C. Mead 
against George A. Stimpson and others, (fore- 
closure of mortgage.) 

102D ST, n s, 100 ft w of Amsterdam Av, 60x 
100; Daniel Mahoney against James J. Brown 
and others, (foreclosure of mechanic’s lien.) 

WEST END AV, 647; Charles W. Mead against 
George A. Stimpson and others, (foreclosure of 
mortgage.) 

WEST END AV, 651; Sarah R. Wells, as trus- 
tee, against same, (foreclosure of mortgage.) 


Mechanics’ Liens. 


Filed yesterday in the County Clerk’s office. 


88TH ST, 100 ft w of Amsterdam Av, 
125x100; John Bradley against Robert 
J.. Blake and Christopher Nally, own- 
ers and contractors ° 
102D ST, 203 and 205 West; Mary Mans- 
field and Lewis L. Cook against James 
J. Brown, owner and contractor 
166TH ST, n 5s, 100 ft € of Amsterdam 
Av, 775x100; William 8S. Shaw against 
Charles Fisher, owner and contractor.. 
170TH ST, n s, 39.10 ft w of Bristow St, 
35.4x109.10x irregular; John  Beisser 
against Herman Wauer, owner and con- 


TOP seeececes Come tee eee eee sees Soe 





MARINE INYRLLIGENOR, 


Miniature Almanac—This Day. 


A. M. 
Suni rises...4:29/Sun sets...7:29)Moon rises...1:42 
HIGH WATER JUNE 6. 


Sandy Hook, Governors Island. 

4:18 A. M. 4:49 A. M. 6:38 A. M. 
4:42 P. M. 5:21 P. M. 7:10 P. M. 
Incoming Stenmships, 

TO-DAY, (SUNDAY,) JUNB 7. 


5 Port of Date of 
Steamship. Sailing. Sailing. 
Antilia...ccqoecdveencINASBAU cocecccceec JUNG 
Aiésia..... rye Gibraltar ........6eMay 24 
Asiatic Prince St. Lucia......+..-May $1 
City of Birmingham...Savannah .........June 
El Norte.......... ...New-Orleans .......June 
Glanton.......... Shas Shields ..... eccceeeMay 
Iroquois Jacksonville .......June 
La Touraine.........-. Havre May 
Muriel. ....... eeeceesessJune 


MONDAY, JUNE 8. 


Algeria..... o%e0ss cone GiDreitar >. 
Georgic. ed wed cckAVBTPOOl us 
Glenartney...........GibPaltar 
Saale......+6- wee cece Bremen . 
Seguranca 

State of California....Glasgow 


TUESDAY, JUNE 9. 


Manitoba. .......- 
Noordland 


Hell Gate. 


eccceees MAY 
seeeeees May 
ecccccces, May 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10, 


Galveston ....,....June 
City of Washington...Havana ...........June 
Flaxman St. Lucia o-+-June 
Havel...... 
Hevelius 
H, H. Meter 
Hohenstauffen 


Bremen May 
Bremen ... 2000.00. May 
London .....+seeeee0May 
Liverpool .......-.June 


THURSDAY, JUNE i1, 


Allianca, .....+.+....-Colion ‘ 4 
Glenlochy........+++.- Gibraltar ......+-..May 27 
Thingvalla............Christiansand ......May 20 
Werkendam.........-.Rotterdam .~......May 30 


Outgoing Steamships. 


DATES OF DEPARTURES FROM NEW-YORK. 
Steamer. Sails. | Destinati’n. Office. 
Iroquois .....{/June 2) Liverpool Bowling Gr. 


boter 
wot SS Bestscsans 


Aurania ....../June 9|Liverpool ../4 Bowling Gr. 
Lahn .........jJune 9/Bremen .../2 Bowling Gr. 
Saratoga .....|June 10|Havana .../113 Wall St. 
Germanic ....j/June 10| Liverpool ..j/29 way. 
8t. June S'th’mpton /6 Bowling Gr. 
Southwark .../June Antwerp ..|/6 Bowling Gr. 
Finance June Colon ...../29 Broadway. 
Normannia June Hamburg ..|37 Broadway. 
Algonquin ....|June Charleston [5 Bowling Gr. 
S.of California|June Glasgow .../53 B way. 
Alleghany ....|/June Kingston + ..|24 State St. 
Caribbee ...../June W’d Isl'ds.|89 Broadway. 
Paris .. June S’th’mpton |6 Bowling Gr. 
Etruria ....../June Liverpool ../4 Bowling Gr. 
Circassia ....-|June Glasgow ../7 Bowling Gr. 
Saale ........(/June Bremen .«...}2 Bowling Gr. 
Venezuela ....|June a Guayra.|135 Front St. 
Maasdam .....|June otterdam |89 Broadway. 
Touraine .....|June Havre ...../3 Bowling Gr. 
Manitoba ....|June London ....|1 Broadway. 
Scandia ......|June Hamburg ../37 Broadway. 
BTTOFO= incase June 13| London ..../22 State St. 
British Queen.|June Antwerp .../22 State St, 
Havel ........}June Bremen .../2 Bowling Gr. 
Teutonic .....(June Liverpool: ../29 Broadway. 
New-York ....|June 8’th mpton |6 Bowling Gr. 
Noordland ...|June --.(6 Bowling Gr. 
A. Victoria...|June Hamburg ..|37 Broadway. 
.|June Glasgow ..|53 Broadway. 
.|June 20)London ..../1 Broadway. 
.|/June’20/Havre .....|/8 Bowling Gr. 
..(June 20|Genoa .,.../2 Bowling Gr. 
..-|June 20/Liverpool ,..|4 Bowling Gr. 
.-|June 20)Rotterdam {39 Broadway. 
Furnessia ..../June 20|Glasgow ../7 Bowling Gr. 
Trave ,.......|June 23/Bremen ....!2 Bowling Gr. 
Britannic ....}June 24}Liverpool ../29 Broadway. 
St. Louis.....jJ 5’th'mpton |6 Bowling Gr. 
Friesland ..... Antwerp .../6 Bowling Gr. 
Philadelphia .. 135 Front St. 
F, agent ek... 87 Broadway. 


eeeeee 





-|4 Bowling Gr. 
8 Bowling Gr. 
7 Bowling Gr... 
Rotterdam (89 Broadway. 
Hamburg ..!37. Broadway. 
Bremen ....|2 Bowling Gr. 
London ,...|1 Broad ° 


*th’mpton 
29 Broadway. 


Palatia ....... 
Aller ...... ove 
Mohawk ...... 
St. Paul...... } 
Majestic ...... iverpool ../29° 
Kensington ...|July Antwerp .../6 Bow!ing Gr. 


New-York—Saturday, June 6. 
Arrived, 


ek ae ie ae) re mae as Un i 

via Queenstown, W mdse an n 

— ¥ Brown & Co. Arrived at the Bar at 
4: oa 

ss Re ee _—_— — May 28, 
via ua. st, W mdse ngers 

"Bliss & Dallett. Arrived. ‘at the 

S& Georgia, (Ger.,) Russ, Stettin May 22, with 
mdse and passengers to Hamburg-American 
Line. Arrived at the Bar at 11 A. M. 

SS Asiatic Prince, (Br.,) Anderson, Santos May 
10, via St. Lucia; with mdse and passengers to 
J. C. Seager. Arrived at the Bar'at noon. 

SS Thomas Anderson, (Br.,) Shaw, Alexandria 
ng. 1 via Algiers, with sugar to order—vessel 

to neh, Edye & Co. Arrived at the Bar ‘at 


noon. 

SS Foscolia, (Br.,) Fuller, Gibara May 25, via 
Delaware Breakwater, with sugar to Mosle 
Brothers—vess@ to W. D. Munson & Co. Ar 
rived at the Barat 12:30 P. M . 




















SS Maasdam, (Dutch,) Potjer, Rotterdam May 27, - 


via Boul e, with mdse and passengers to 
Netherlands-American Steam Navigation Com- 
y. Arrived at the Bar at 1315 P, M. ’ 
SS Guyandotte, Walker, Norfolk and Newport 
News, with mdse and passengers to Old 
minion Steamship Company. s s hsteact ses 
Bark Nicanor, (of Lunenburg, N. 8.,) ‘Wolfe, St. 
ae vate Ree, via Dsraware, Hreakwates, 
Ss, wit r to Czarnikow, ecDougall & 
Co.—vessel to a F. Whitney. 


_ ‘Sailed, 
SS Stuttgart, for Bremen; Gleadowe, 
% ; 


t, 
Massachusetts, f n; for Rot 
dam, Via Boulogiiey Berlin, for > te 


twerp, via 


r Baltimore; | 








General impressions are 
generally wrong. The 
impression that bad teeth 
are the result of bad 
health is sometimes er- 
roneous. The proper mas- 
tication of food is. abso- 
lutely necessary to the- 
well-being of the body, 
and it is more often the 
case that stomach troubles 
and kindred complaints 
are caused by decaying 
teeth than the reverse. 
Other dentists do. not 
use proper methods, but 
rely on obsolete treat- 
ment and old-fashioned 
pivot work. Dr. Shef- 
field can absolutely stop 
the process of decay, pro- 
vided you come to him 
before it is too late, and 
upon the remaining roots 
can build a mouthful of 
teeth as beautiful, perma- 
nent, and useful as your 
own teeth ever were. It 
will cost nothing for an 
examination and full in- 
formation as to your case. 


L. T. SHEFFIELD, D. M. D. 
26 West 32d Street, 
New-York City. 


Use Dr. Sheffield’s Créme Dentifrice. For 
sale everywhere. 





Southampton; Ems, for Genoa; Galileo, for 
Pernambuco and Bahia; Adirondack, for Kings- 
ton and Port Limon; La Bourgogne, for Havre; 
City of Dublin, for Aden, Singapore, and Hong- 
kong; Holstein, for Gibara; Oxus, for Kingston, 
Jamaica; Lucania, for Liverpool; City of Rome, 
for Glasgow; Illiria, for Trieste, via Baltimore; 
Orizaba, for Havana and Mexican ports;, Hekla, 
for Christiania and Stettin; Harald, fof Bocas 
del Toro; Jamestown, for Norfolk and New- 
ort News; Knickerbocker, for New-Orleans; 
ueces, for Key West and Galveston; Old Do- 
minion, for Newport News and Richmond; Per- 
sia, for Hamburg; Fontabelle, for Antigua and 
St. Lucia. 
Brig G. B. Lockhart, for Curacao. 


Spoken, 


Ship I. F. Chapman, (Amer.,) Kendall, from 
New-York April 4 for Yokohama, was spoken 
May 12 tn lat 15 S, lon 86 W. 

Ship Alice A. Leigh, (Br.,) Forrest, from Hull 
May 22 for New-York, was spoken May 31 in 
lat 49 N, lon 29 W. 

Bark St. Mary, (Br.,) Nash, from New-York 
April 8 for Santos, was spoken May 19 in lat 
4 N, lon 29 W. 


Notice to Mariners. 


Light on the Wreck of the Andrew Jackson, New- 
York Lower Bay.—Notice is hereby given that 
on May .29, 1896, the fixed red ‘lantern Nght 
established on the mizzenmast of the sunken 
coal barge Andrew Jackson was discontinued. 
On the same date a red and black horizontally 
striped spar buoy was moored in 30 feet of 
veater, about 50 feet E by S from the stern of 
the wreck, which Hes ina W N W % W and 
ES B % E direction, in the middle of Gedney 
Channel, entrance to New-York Lower Bay, 
between Eyctric-Lighted Buoys E7 and Es. 
Sandy Hook Lighthouse, S W % W; Romer 
Shoal Beacon, N W % W. The. wreck is 
breaking up. Bearings are magnetic and given 
approximately. This notice affects the ‘ List 
of Lights,and Fog*Signals, Atlantic and Gulf 
Coasts, 1895,’’ Page 58, after No. 294, and the 
‘“*List of Beacons and Buoys, Third Light- 
house District, 1895,’’ Page 99. (Lighthouse 
Board Notice to Mariners, No. 83 of 1898.) 

Centre Island Shoal, Oyster Bay, Long Island.— 
On. June 5, 1896, a red spar buoy was estab- 
lished in 24 feet at mean low water, in Oyster 
Bay, Long Island, N. Y., to mark a five-foot 
spot in the shoal making out from Centre Isl- 
and, on the northeast side. This buoy is num- 
bered 2, and in consequence, the number of 
Moses Point Buoy has been changed from 2 to 
4. This northeast shoal buoy is for use by 
small-draught vessels, which can pass between 
it and Cold Spring Harbor Lighthouse. Ves- 
sels drawing more than 8 feet should keep the 
channel to the eastward of the light. It will 
be kept in place only during the Summer 
months. 


By Cable. 


LONDON, June 6.—SS Bonn, (Ger.,) Capt.. Winck- 
el, sid. from Bremerhaven for New-York at 10 


A. M. to-day. 

SS New-York, Capt. Watkins, sld. from South- 
ampton for New-York to-day, and passed Hurst 
Castle at 1:40 P. M. 

SS La Gascogne, (Fr.,) t. Baudelon, sid, from 
Havre for New-York to-day. 

SS Brilliant, ,(Ger.,) Capt. Keller, from Cuxhaven 
for New- Le orgy the Isle of Wight to-day. 

SS Cufic, (Br.,) pt. Smith, from New-York May 
26 for Liverpool, passed Kinsale to-day. 

SS Kensington, (Br.,) Capt. Bond, from New- 
York May 27 for Antwerp, passed the Isle of 
Wight to-day. 

SS La. Bre e, (Fr.,) Capt. Rupe, from New- 
jag May for Havre, passed the Lizard to- 

ay. . 

SS Horrox, (Br.,) Capt. Cddogan, éld. 
Santos for New-York June 3. 

SS Pawnee, (Br.,) Capt. Aikenhead, sid. from 
Palermo for New-York June 8. 

SS Bovic, (Br.,) Capt. Jones, shld. from Livérpool 
for New-York yesterday. 

SS Menemsha, (Br.,) Capt. Shadwick, sid. from 
Swansea for New-York yesterday. 

SS Norwegian, (Br.,) Capt. Vipond, sid. 
“Glasgow for New-York yesterday. 

SS Amsterdam, (Dutch,) Capt. Stenger, from 
New-Ycrk May 23, arr, at Boulogne June 4. 

SS Bea Bellido, (Br.,) Capt. Young, from New- 
Yor! 8, arr. at Bahia June 4. 

SS California, (Ger.,) Capt. Luneschloss, from 
New-York May 20, arr. at Hamburg yesterday. 

SS Drestien, (Ger.,) Capt. Steencken, from New- 
York May 28, arr. at Bremen yesterday. 

SS Pascal, (Br.,) Capt. English, from New-York 
May 7, via London, arr. at Antwerp yesterday. 

SS Prussia, (Ger.,) Capt. Karlowa, from New- 
York May 23, arr. at Hamb yesterday. 

SS Wordsworth, (Belg.,) Capt. Hairby, frqnm New- 
York 20, arr. a nambuco yesterday. 
SS Venetia, (Ger.,) Capt. Kuhlwein, from New- 

ork, arr. at Copenhagen to-day. 

Martello, (Br.,) Capt. Rea, sld. from Hull for 
New-York to-day. 

SS Olympia, (Br.,) Capt. Craig, from New-York, 
“arr. at Madeira yesterday. 

SS Excelsior, (Ger.,)' Capt. Muller, from New- 
York for Flushing, for orders, passed the Scilly 
Islands to-day. 


A Long-Tailed Snake. 


From The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 

The town of Denver, Ind., a few miles 
north of Peru, has contained a greatly 
agitated set of citizens during the last few 
days, owing to the report concerning a 
monster snake in the woods near town, 
which is made by Eri Gustin, a réputable 
citizen. Mr. Gustin says that he and his 
wife, and another lady, were coming home 
one evening in a buggy, and just about 
dusk passed through the woods a little to 
the east of town, when their horse became 
frightened. hey looked past the animai 
into the shadows of the trees ahead and 
saw a.monster snake. Mr. Gustin says: 
“Tt lay on a twelve-fooit log, extending its 
body the entire length of the log, with 


from 


from 





its elevated about two feet, shootin 


its forked 6 out at-—us. Its. tai 
reached from the log six feet or more to 
the fetice, and from that through the rails 
as far back ‘as I could sce into the field at 
the side of the woods.” 
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TO INVESTORS. 
23D & 24TH WARD 
PROPERTIES FOR SALE, 


Building Lots, 
Acreage Property, 
Improved Property. 


J, Clarence Davies & Co,, 


149th St., 3d Av. 


BRANCHES : 
189th St., 3d Ayv., 
156th St. & Westchester Av. 





MONEY TO LOAN 
ON BOND’ AND MORTGAGE 


BY 
The Lawyers’ Title 


Insurance Co. 
AND 


The Lawyers’ Mortgage 
Insurance Co. 


AT CURRENT RATES, IN SUMS TO SUIT. 
APPLICATIONS ACTED UPON PROMPTLY. 


APPLY TO 
BUREAU’ OF INVESTMENT 
OF THE 
Lawyers’ Title Insurance Company, 
37 and 39. LIBERTY STREET. 





ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 
OFFER FOR SALE 


WASHINGTON SQUARE WEST.—Valuable 
house and lot, 28x128; about $40,00. 


NEAR 5TH AV., ON 9TH ST.—Four stories, ex- 
tra wide; $30,000. 


20TH ST., JUST EAST 6TH 
house; :executor’s sale; $33,000. 


24TH ST., BET. MADISON SQUARE AND 
4TH AV.—3-story house; $30,000. 


AV.—A 6-story 


MADISON AV. CORNER, SOUTH OF 72D ST.— 
Four stories; hardwood finish; $45,000. 


Full particulars at office. 
NO. 24 PINE STREET. 


7o MONEY. 


Unlimited funds to loan on New- 
York City property at 4, 4 1-2, 
AND 5 PER CENT. 


R. F. SHROPSHIRE, 


44 Wall St. 


CHAS. H. EASTON 
REAL ESTATE, 


116 West 42d Street. 


TELEPHONE CALL 795—38TH ST. 


A. W. McLAUGHLIN & CO. 


Mortgage Loans Exclusively. 











146 BROADWAY, Liberty. 
AUCTIONEER, AGENT. 


Geo. R. Read, 
REAL ESTATE, 


® PINE ST. AND 1 MADISON AV. 
BROKER, APPRAISER. 


cor. 








FOR SALE. , 

Madison St., corner of Gouverneur, 
an extra size plot; neyer before offered; suitable 
for immediate improvement. 

For particulars apply to 
Gko. R. READ, 

1 Madison Ave. (5, 287.) 9 Pine St. 
A FULL LOT, DWELLING, AND GOOD 10- 

stall stable. 402 Madison St., facing Grand 
St. $13,500. CYRILLE CARREAU, Real Estate, 
Grand St. and Bowery, under Oriental Bank. 


COUNTRY REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 


eer 


FOR SALE OR TO LET, FURNISHED.-—At 
Water Mill, near Southampton, L. L, the 
beautiful mansion iately occupied by Messrs. 
Lombard & Ayres; finished throughout in hard- 
wood and in fine order; 25 rooms; bath, &c.; 
abundance of the best water; spacious carriage 
house and stable; 8 acres fronting on bay, with 
finest boating and bathing facilities; offered for 
sale at a very low price, with or without the 
elegant~ furniture, or will be rented. Apply to 
BENJAMIN RICHARDS, 59 Liberty St. 








Positive Auction Sale at 111 Broadway, N. Y., 
Real Estate Salesroom. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 23, NOON. 

By order of George W. Van Slyck, Attorney, 


62 Choice Lots, 


Owned by the late Augustus Kountze, 


MOUNT HOPE, 


NEAR RAPID TRANSIT STATION, 


TREMONT, 


24TH WARD, NBEW-YORK CITY. 


On 180th Street, Valentine, Ryer, and Anthony 
Avenues, one block north of Burnside Avenue; 
high, healthy, and desirable location, near line of 
New Concourse; beautiful residential section; city 
conveniences at hand, about five minutes’ walk 
west of Harlem Railroad Rapid Transit Station, 
Third Avenue trolley cars, and 177th Street ele 
vated station. 

5-CENT FARE TO BATTERY. 

Liberal terms, title guaranteed, free of cost, to 
each purchaser. Call or send for maps. George 
W. Van Slyck, Attorney, 120 Broadway; James 
L. Wells, Auctioneer, 59 Liberty Street, New-York. 


WILLIAM M. RYAN, AUCTIONEER, 


Will sell at auction at the New-York Real Estate 
Salesroom, 111 Broadway, at 12 o’clock noon, 


TUESDAY, June 16, 
EXECUTORS’ SALE 


Bstate of Anna C. A. Ihlenburg, dec’d. 


Valuable New-York and Brooklyn In- 
vestments. 


333 EAST 75TH STREET. 
5-story brown stone tenement, lot 25x102.2._ 
510 EAST 76TH STREET, 
Valuable lot of land, 25x102.2. 
148 FREEMAN STREET, 
4-story frame flat house. 
150 FREEMAN STREET, BROOKLYN, 


8-story frame dwelling and stable on rear. 
ROBERT W. TODD, Atty., 229 Broadway. 

WHEELER & CORTIS, Attys., 45 William St. 
Maps from Attys., or auctioneer, 111 Broadway. 


WILLIAM M, RYAN, Auct'’r, 


Will sell at auction, at the New-York Real Es- 
tate Salesroom, 111 Breadway, at 12 o’clock, 


noon, 
TUESDAY, JUNE 9, 1896. 


51 Laight Street, 


Near Hudson St. 


Three-story high-stoop brick dwelling. Size, 
18.9x76. The property isin the centre of a rap- 
idly improving business district, It should come 
mand the attention’ of investord and speculators. 

Maps at the auctioneer’s office, 111 Broadway. 


WILLIAM M. RYAN, AUCTIONEER, 


Will sell at auction at the New-York Real Estate 
Salesroom, 111 Broadway, at 12 o’clock noon, 


TUESDAY, June 16th, 


By order of heirs, to close the estate of Carson 
N. Bremer, dec’d, 


1960 PARK AVENUE, 


Northwest corner of 132d Street, 
Substantial 4-story and cellar brick building 
with store, and 1-story brick store on rear of lot. 
GWILLIM & MEYERS, Attys., 150 Nassau St, 
Maps from Attys., or auctioneer, 111 Broadway. 


BRYAN L. KENNELLY, Anct’r. 
ABSOLUTE SALE, 
. 263 EAST 10TH ST. 
BRYAN L. KENNELLY will sell at auction, 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17, 1896, 
at 12 o’clock noon, at the New-York Real Estate 
Salesroom, 111 Broadway, 

EAST 10TH ST., NO. 2638,--The handsome 
modern five-story and basement brick double 
tenement, with two stores, and well rented; 
size, 25x94.8. Title guaranteed by Title Guare 
antee and Trust Company. 

GEO. W. McADAM, Attorney. 
Maps and particulars of Attorney, corner Chame 
bers and West Broadway, or Auctioneer, 66 
Liberty St. 


PHILIP A. SMYTH, Auct’r, 


sells at auction Tuesday, June 23, at 12 o’clock, 
at the Real Estate Salesroom, 111 Broadway. 
Positive sale close Estate Thomas Gillis, dec’d, 


406 and 408 East 85th St. 


Two handsome §8-stofy high-stoop brick and 
brownstone private houses, 17x45x102.2 each. In 
good order and condition. Terms liberal. 
CHARLES MARTIN CAMP, Attorney. 
Maps at Auctioneer’s office, 11 Pine Str. 





BROOKLYN. 

















PHILIP A. SMYTH, AUCT’R, 

sells at auction TUESDAY, JUNE 23, at 12 
o’clock, at Real Estate Salesroom, 111 Broadway, 
VALUABLE DOWN-TOWN CORNER. 


13.415 NEW BOWERY. 51 NEW CHAM- 
BERS, & 53 &55 ROOSEVELT STS, 


Plot has over 66 ft. street frontage, good brick 
building, and store. 
TERMS LIBERAL. 

JOHN McMAHON, Esgq., Att’y., 30 Pine St. 
Maps at Auctioneer’s office, 11 Pine St. 
PETER F. MEYER, Auctioneer, 

will sell at auction on 
TUESDAY, JUNE OTH, 1896, 
New-York Real 

111 Breadway, 

Two 2 and 3 story frame dwellings, with 

4 lots of land, ‘west side 
3D AVENUE, TREMONT, 
between 179th St. and Quarry Road, 

24TH WARD—NEW-YORK CITY. 

Maps, &c., at auctioneer’s office. 111 Broadway. 





o’clock, at the Estate 


at 12 
. Salesroom, 





NEW-JERSEY PROPERTY. 
ON ROAD, SEABRIGHT, 


Beach, 
Shrewsbury River, N. J. 


D. B. KEELER, Jr., 


9 Pine St., N. 
FURNISHED HOUSES 


RUM 
Monmout 


Y. 
FOR RENT. 





MONMOUTH BEACH, N. J.—Twelve-room mod- 

ern cottage, plot 60x225; $5,000; others to let, 
$300, $500, $800, $2,000; also Patton Point; finest 
river-front residences; finely furnished; stables; 
$500 to $1,500; others on the Rumson Road, $800, 
$1,000, $1,500. WILLIAM LANE, Central Sta- 
tion, Long Branch, N. J. 





NEW-JERSEY HOMES.—Desirable properties for 
sale in Asbury Park, Spring Lake, East Orange, 
Plainfield, Barnegat Park; delightful house for 
rent, fully furnished, piane included; $30. per 
month, 
BENJ. HOMANS, 167 Broadway. 

BERNARDSVILLE, N. J.—Furnished cottage; 
extensive grounds; stable; reasonable rent. ss 
1,197 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 











TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 
1,269 Broadwav. 2d Street. 
Open daily from 5 A. M. to 9 P. M. 


APARTMENTS TO LET—UNFURNISHED 


PPD AAO 


THE RUTLAND. 


Broadway and 57th St. 


The improvements, alterations, and new man- 
agement-of this strictly first-class housekeeping 
apartment housé merit investigation. Apart- 
ments range from 7 to 12 rooms. Rents are mod- 
erately placed at $1,000 to $3,000. Leases ex- 
pire each October the first, and arrangements 
can now be made from this date, also for a 
few apartments with immediate.. possession. 
There are now to be let,. with, immediate pos- 
session, two unfurnished apartments, newly ren- 
ovated, also tw6’ newly and elegantly furnished 
apartments, one suitable for a bachelor and one 
for a small family of adults. Stedm heat and 
range fuel suppHed free; also the comforts of a 
gas range for Summer cooking, Location very 
central and on high ground, and has_ been 
recommended by physicians for heaithfulness. 
There are three roomy passerger and -three 
freight elevators; also a full service of uni- 
formed elevator men, hallboys, and _ porters. 
The view from the cupola in every direction is 
unsurpassed, and. well worth a visit. Plans 
may be seen at office, central entrance on 57th 
St., where further information will be cheerfulty 
furnished... Apply direct to D. W. HEATH, 
resident Superintendent, on premises. 

G. W. BASHFORD, AGENT. 








Ee 


CITY HOUSES TO LET—UNFURNISHED. 


PPR 


A BEAUTIFUL 3 1-2 STORY 


front, four story rear, 19-foot house, No. 154 
West 87th St.; dumb waiter to third story; spien- 
did condition; three years’ estate lease; . $1,700. 
Permit only, POWER, corner 85th St. and Co- 
lumbus Av. 


TO LET—A suite of furnished rooms for a gen- 

tleman; whole second floor of private house, 
consisting of front room, dressing room, with hot 
and cold water, sleeping room, and bathroom. 
Price $20 per week. 115 West 44th St. 











CITY FLATS TO LET—UNFURNSISHED. 


PPS en ey PP EN PR Oat 


A.—JUST ONE 


left, in ‘Scarboro, 176 West 86th St., corner of 
Amsterdam Avs; seven. rooms and bath; al! 
light rooms; $55; estate leases, seldom a va- 
cancy. POWER, 85th St. and Columbus Av. 


THE BROADWAY. 1,425 BROADWAY, MBET- 

ropoliten Opera House Buiiding.—Party going 
abroad will ret desirable apartment, consist- 
ing of parlor, bedroom, private bath,. extensive 
closets, &c.; completely furnished; including hotel 
service and light, from July 1 to Oct. 1. 











STATEN ISLAND PROPERTY, 


“ne ~ NN Sew — 


.“°GO TO STATEN ISLAND."'-—To rent, at Liv- 
ingston, beautiful house, 12. rooms, all .con- 
veniences, one acre, fine trees, garden, poultry 
ouse; high, accessible,. and extended view; 
Ae un ished, $750 ro ap CREIGHTON 
JANSSEN, New-Brighton, 8. I. 


&. 





| 





COUNTRY HOUSES TO LET—FUR- 
NISHED. 


TO LET.—Season or year, a large house ‘fur- 

nished, situated on Manhasset Bay, 14 miles 
from Long Island City, %4 mile from Great Neck 
depot; fine large grounds, beautifully shaded, run- 
ning to water; fine garden; ice house filled; 
large stables and carriage house with coachman’s 
rooms; house has all modern improvements ex- 
cept gas; fine boating, bathing, and fishing; will 
be rented reasonably. Apply or address P. A. 
TRAVERS, Manhasset, L. I. 


SOUTHAMPTON 


AND SHINNECOCK HILLS, Lk. L. 
Furnished cottages to rent. List now ready. 


J. Metcalfe Thomas, 19 Liberty St. 
WESTPORT, CONN., ON LONG ISLAND SOUND. 


To rent for season, furnished house, 15 ruoms; 
all. modern improvements; healthy — location; 
ample grounds; shade; boating and bathing; 
vate bathhouse; beautiful. drives;. stable .a 

hour and a quarter on New-t 


* 
. Te. 

Li {, 
frequent 
furnished 


—eeee 








Twenty-three miles from New-York; 
trains; located on the ocean beach; 
éottage, 11 rooms; all improvements. 

LONG BEACH ASSOCIATION, Ti Broadway. 


AT SMITHTOWN, I, L., 50 MILES OUT.—Com- 
pletely furnished house, 12 rooms, to rent for 
season or year; directly on salt water; horses, 
cows, poultry, pasture, gardén, fruit. Address 
NORTH SHORE St. James, L. I. 





| NANTUCKET, MASS.—A cliff cottage, furnished; 


bed, table linen, blankets; eleven rooms; sani- 
tary plumbing; golf; veranda; near beach; boats; 
good hotel; moderate rent. 
BE. JOHNSON, 65 Wes: 56th St. 


FURNISHED COTTAGE.—For rent until Oct. 1, 

at South Orange, N. J., residence of F. «& 
Wright, architect: Address 94 Liberty St., New- 
York City. es 


LAWRENCE, .L. I.—To be let for the season, an 
attractive, fully furnished cottage near the sta- 

tion. Fine shade frees and garden plot, Apply 

to DANIEL LORD, 120 Broadway, New-York. 


CAPE COD.—Wychmere seashore cottages, Har- 
wichport; carapletely, furnished; sanitary plumb- 
Ing; warm sea bathing; pine forests; circulars 
ard photegraphs. J, Harwichport, Mass. 
FURNISHED SEASIDE COTTAGES, $90 to $175. 
Surf bathing. Address, for circulars, UNDER- 
HILL, Downing Building. 




















New-York is the Money Centre 


; of the United States and THE NEW- 





YORK TIMES is peculiarly the Finan- 
cial advertising medium. It is thor- 
oughly read by the solid prosperous peo- 
ple, by the e Brokers, Investors, 
Payers, and Sellers of American Sécuri- 
ties. These people read the financial 
news of THE NEW-YORK TIMES and 
depend -upon it. Its reperts are accu- 
rate, its reviews impartial, “its criti- 
ecisms just. Its news colurmns and its 
advertising columns are ailke respected. 
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THE COMING GREATER CITY 





: 


BENEFITS TO LONG ISLAND AND VIL- 
LAGES UNDER ITS CONTROL. 





Property Will Increase in Value in 
All Sections—Healih Regulations 
Will Protect the Ocean Shore— 


Local Pride Incited to Make Im- 


_ provements Suited to the AHli- 


ance, for: Which the City May 
Pay—Village Offices to Go. 


' So much of the western end of Long Isl- 
and has been taken into Groater New-York 
that the more the people look into the sub- 
ject the wider becomes the range of dis- 
cussion. In fact, the possibilities and prob- 


abilities of the proposed big city are .so 
numerous that new things suggest them- 
selves daily. Outside the changes that will 
be made in the government of the Long 
Island section of Greater New-York are 
the many changes that will take place in 
customs that have outlived the recollec- 
tions of the oldest imhabitants. 

Then there are the changes that will 
occur. in the election of officers. The time- 
honored village and town meetings and 
ballot-casting events must give way to the 
methods in vogue in cities. Besides choos- 
ing officials by the ballot, in the country 
villages’ every time there is a general dis- 
cussion as to a proposed improvement a 
petition follows that usually leads to a 
special election. These events are in a 
éense rural holidays. When town meet- 
ings were first instituted on Long Island 
they were participated in by everybody. 
While the men gathered to select officials 
and dispose of public matters, the women 
did their annua! shopping, and the children 
took advantage of the day to get a new 
supply of toys. 

This will all be changed under Greater 
New-York. 

There will be a blue-coated policeman at 
each polling place, instead of the old-time 
village constable, with his big badge ex- 
posed on the lapel of his coat. The neigh- 
borly rivalry that always surrounds a local 
élection will be gone, and, instead, there 
will be talk about the “Tammany Tiger”’ 
and the “‘ Republican Elephant.” 

Se far as Queens County is concerned, 
the institution of the big city will end a 
county seat rivalry that has been in ex- 
istence for.at least twenty-five years. The 
rivalry has been between Long Island City 
and Jamaica village. The latter place is 
@ railroad centre, and has been the county 
seat for a great many years. In the early 
seyenties the Queens County Board of Su- 


pervisors decided to. build a new Court 
House and finally concluded to locate the 
building at Long Island City. Believing 
that it was the first step toward changing 
tae county seat, Jamaica made a bitter 
fight to get the Court House, but failed. 
Ever since the village has been suspicious 


of the municipality. The County Clerk’s 
office and the Surrogate’s court. remained 
at Jamaica, and a few years ago, when 
a new building for both became-a necessity, 


the village made certain that it would be 
situated within its confines. The suspense 


was not over, however, until the building 
was completed, and then Jamaica felt that 
the county fathers would never be able to 


cast aside such an expensive structure and 
move the two offices to its rival. 


There has always lingered a hope at 
Jamaica that some day or other they would 
be able to get the Court House placed 
there. That is, not the old building, but 
a new one. The present structure is totally 
inadequate for the business of the several 
courts that meet there. The jail takes up 
the greater portion of the building, and 
eveh that is too limited in its accommoda- 
tions to make all the prisoners comforta- 
ble. The overcrowding is due largely to 
the activity of the local officials in certain 
portions of the county, where tramps find 
it convenient to visit in large numbers. The 
tramps are arrested and sent to the county 
jail, and, while the laws of the county are 
enforced, the fees ef the Justices and Con- 
stables concerned in capturing the “ gen- 
tlemen of ihe road ”’ are largely augmented 
thereby. 

Pesides the fee for arresting a tramp, 
there is a fee for arraigning him in court, 
another for his transfer to the county jail, 
and several others attached to each move- 


inent of the officia! until the tramp is in 
the custody of the Sheriff. Then the.fees 
commence for the Sheriff. He is paid a 
liberal sum per week for boarding each 
trump. The law under which the tramps 
ure sent to the county jail is considered by 
the officials to be a very pleasing one. It 
pleases them, and even pleases the tramp, 
tor he gets better care than he can procure 
by his haphazard existence on the road. 

Tramps are one of the largest sources of 
revenue of the Shevifft’s office. Besides 
that, they are useful. They keep the jail 
clean and break stone that the eounty sells 
for road improvements. 

Should plans now under consideration in 
some sections of Queens County be ecar- 
ried out before Greater New-York becomes 
an actual fact, Father Knickerbocker will 
find that district pretty well improved when 
he makes his first tour of inspection 
through the newly acquired cerritory. 


When the Greater New-York project was 


submitted to a vote of the people, one of 
the- strongest arguments used against it 
ty those opposed to the measure was the 
annexation of Westchester County to New- 


York. They argued that the annexed dis- 
trict was left without improvement for so 
many years that finally, in desperation, the 
people appealed to the State Legislature, 
and by ‘special acts secured the much- 
needed improvements. These arguments 
nave not been forgotten, and. there are in 
preparation plans for improving a number 
of séctions. 

At Far Rockaway in particular has the 


scheme progressed rapidly. The impor- 
tance of that place as a Summer resort 
makes improvements a necessity, and an 


-ffort will be made to secure them all be- 
‘ore ‘Greiter New-York comes into exist- 
ence. It is proposed to bond the village in 
‘he sum of $200,000 and use the proceeds 
‘or improvements. The matter has been 
senerally discussed, and has met with con- 
iderable approval, so much so that a pe- 
ition is now being circulated for signa- 
sures. The next move will be the presenta- 
ion of the petition to the Village Trustees. 
should the required number of signatures 
ge affixed, the Trustees must call a special 
alection at which the bond question will be 
yoted upon. 

The Summer residents of Far Rockaway 
who own property there are all in favor of 
the scheme, and will use every effort to 
have it adopted. While the village has at 
present an excellent system of well-kept 
roads, it wants many other things that will 
add to the comfort of the residents. It is 
argued by those interested in the scheme 
that as the big city is tc assume the indebt- 
edness of the different districts taken in, 
an ..increase in local indebtedness incurred 
in improving, extending, and increasing lo- 
cal improvements will have to be paid in 
the end by the property owners of the 
entire. city. 

Other places are proceeding on the same 
lines as Far Rockaway, and should their 
conclusion as to the burden of debt being 
shouldered by all instead of by the few be 
correct, public works in Queens County 
will be pushed rapidly ahead during the 
mext two years. 

In Long Island City interest centres in 
the fate of Mayor Gleason. He claims that 
he will be the first Mayor of the new city, 
and his claim, according to several law- 
yers, is a good one. Mr. Gleason says that 
as his term extends one year beyond the 
date set for the Greater New-York Gov- 
ernment to come in he must be the first 
Chief Executive. He believes that he can- 
not be legislated out of office, and will have 

be considered. He asserts that the 
amalgamation of the three cities and their 
suburbs will place those officials whose 
terms do not expire Jan. 1, 1898, in a fair 
‘way to continue in’ office for the remainder 
of their terms. Mayor Gleason says he is 
sure of his salary for the third year. He 
Feceives $2,500 a year. 

The Long Island City officials who stand 
fin a fair way to be out in the cold 
after Greater New-York laws take effect, 
and the-salaries they receive, are as fol- 
Jows: Mayor’s Secretary, $1,400; Corpora- 
tion Counsel, $3,000; Clerk to Corporation 
Counsel. $500;- stenographer to Corporation 
sounsel, $420 per year; Treasurer and Re- 
ceiver of Taxes, $2,000; Commissioner of 
Public Works, $2,500; clerk to Commission- 
er, $800 a year; Deputy City Treasurer, $600; 
jthree Assessors, $1,000 a year. each; clerk 
to Assessors, $1,000; three Police Commis- 
gioners, $500 a year each; Police Surgeon, 
two janitors of police stations, $550 

Hall, $800; two 


each per year; janitor City 
Police Justices, $2,100 a year each; clerk to 
Police Court, $1,500; janitor of Policé Court, 
$300; City Clerk, $1,500; Deputy, City Clerk, 
$850; five Ward Aldermen a year each; 
Egg rhernee at Large, $1,000 a year no re 

oO 


to standing committees of Board 
‘Aldermen, $750; eant at Arms to Board 
ef Aldermen $450; two General Improve- 


gient Commissioners, $1,000 a year each; 


. “peeary) b ar gS 

Overseer of the Poor, $500;~- counsel to 
Board of Health, $1,000; clerk to Board of 
Health, $1,000; Health Officer, $1,200; Sani- 
tary Inspector, $1,000; niné engineers in 
pumping stations, waterworks, $00 a year 
each; nine. firemen in Pampas stations, 
$730 a year each; Chief Clerk to Water 
Board, $1,500; two assistant clerks, $1,200 
each; one assistant clerk, $1,000; two In- 
spectors Water Meters, $900 a year each; 
Inspector Leaky Plumbing, $3 per day; Sur- 
veyor to Water Department, $1,000; In- 
epeceer Fire Hydrants, $000; city tapper, 
$1,500; stableman, $600; general repairer, $2 
per day; three members Board -of Eig 4 
ers, $ per month each; clerk to board, $600; 
Inspector of Plumbing, $1,500; Superintend- 
ent of Schools, $2,500; assistant to Superin- 
tendent, $800; clerk to Superintendent, $540; 
electrician to Police and Fire Departments, 
$800; truant officer, $900. © 

The city police force consists of a Captain, 
two Sergeants, and fifty-four patrolmen. 
There are twenty-two patrolmen who were 
dismissed by Mayor Gleason, on the ground 
that their appointment was not legal. They 
are all trying to get back through the 
courts. The salary of the Police Captain is 
$1,800 and the Sergeants $1,300 a year each. 
The patrolmen are paid according to term 
of service. The first year they receive $800, 
the second year $900, and afterward $1,000 a 
year. 

The Fire Department is composed of a 
Chief, at $900 a year, and forty-four fire- 
men at $600 per year each. 

There is a special appropriation of $7,000 a 
year for the City Treasurer, to be used in 
hiring extra clerks. There is-.also a special 
afpropriation of $3,000 a year for the sup- 
port of a public library. 





FAR ROCKAWAY WILL BE SERVED. 


Edgemere and Arverne Look for 
Many Future Improvements. 


Far Rockaway, L. I., June 6.—There is 
one very great benefit that Far Rockaway 
expects to derive through becoming a part 
of Greater New-York, and that is fredom 
from garbage along its shores. Being a 
part of the city, it will be much easier 
to bring about that much needed relief, 
and if the change gives nothing else to 
Far Rockaway, that one thing alone will 
equal, if it does not exceed, the bene- 
fits that any other section may derive 
through becoming part of the immense 


municipality. 
The local government has been endeavor- 


ing for years to get those in charge of 
New-York’s refuse to have it carried out 
to sea a sufficient distance and dumped 
on the flood tide so that it will go ocean- 
ward instead of being carried continually 
upon the beach that has made Far Rock- 
away famous as a Summer sesort. 

The residents along the shore front hoped 
that the new city crematories -would. be 
ready in time to end the very great nui- 
sance before this season opened, but un- 


fortunately they must submit to.a con- 
tinuance of it until at least Aug. 1. The 
time for dumping at sea has been extended 
to that date, and it is confidently expected 
that the crematories will be ready then to 
commence their work. The garbage scows 
are taken out to sea generally at night, 
and if the men in charge of them would 
only follow instructions and dump the 
loads only on the flood tide there wou!d 
be no cause for complaint at Far Rock- 
away. The employes, however, dump the 
boats as soon as they are out the required 
distance from shore and the direction of 
the tide does not appear to concern them 
in the least. If it is running flood, all well 
and good, but if it is running ebb it is 
just the same, Owerboard goes the gar- 
bese, and. the scows return to the city, 
while the garbage returns to the shore, 
and the expense of sending it miles out 
into the ocean is to all intents and pur- 
poses wasted. 

The same complaint is to be heard at 
Edgemere and Arverne. Here and at those 
places it has been the custom each season 
to have a properly equipped force of men 
constantly patrolling the beach and bury- 
ing the stuff as fast as it is washed up by 
the breakers. That is an unsatisfactorv 
method at best. and only disposes of a 
very small portion of thé garbage that is 
washed up. While the men are at work 
on one section of the beach, the other sec- 
tions are being covered, and so it goes. 
The complaints go on, and the garbage 
continues to come ashore. However, with 
the Greater New-York at hand, the nui- 
sance cannot continue much longer, and 
there is some satisfaction expressed here 
that the end is in sight, even if it Is a 
couple of years off. 

As to other benefits to come through the 
institution of Greater New-York, Far Rock- 
away expects to gain the same proportion 
as other localities. There is considerable 
local pride in the village and everybody 
takes an interest in its welfare and future, 
and consequently every advantage that will 
be placed at the disposal of the people will 
be taken and made the most of. So far as 
improvements go the place ranks with any 
on Long Island, and in a short time, with its 
progressive spirit, is bound to lead many 
older villages in the adoption of everything 
that will tend to add to its popularity as a 
place of residence. 

George W. Smith, a prominent ,business 
man and Justice of the Peace for the town 
of Hempstead, in speaking of the Greater 
New-York to a reporter for THE NEw- 
York Times said: 

‘While there is nothing in view at pres- 
ent that suggests any great benefit to 
property, Far Rockaway’s fine water front 
cannot be overlooked. In that respect the 
place is ahead of others, and the creation 
of the big city must certainly bring an in- 
crease in transportation facilities. That 
will bring Far Rockaway nearer to the 
business centre of the Greater New-York 
and the nearer we get to that the greater 
will be the benefit. 

“ Of course an increase of facilities will 
be beneficial to property and may result in 
building up much unimproved land. At 
present the town and village taxes are 
high and should there be any increase under 
the larger government some decided advan- 
tages must certainly result in order to off- 
set it. Far Rockaway, however, continues 
to grow. The prospects at present are that 
this season will’ be a very satisfactory 
one, and a good season means very much 
for the place.” 

The terms of office of many of the pres- 
ent village officials will expire this Fall, 
and, of course, it is impossible for any- 
ene to say who will be deposed by the 
Greater New-York Government. The offi- 
cials now holding office are: Village Pres- 
ident—John Renahan; Trustees—Joseph 
Biglan, Watkin W. Jones, and Thomas 
Leitch; Village Clerk—William McKenna; 
Board of Health—Edward Roche, President; 
William Keller, and George W. Newins; 
Janitor of Village Hall and Engineer of 
Fire Steamer—Homer B. Jackson; High- 
way Commissioner—Louis T. Walters. 

As Greater New-York only takes in a 
portion of the Town of Hempstead, in 
which Far Rockaway is situated, it is ex- 
pected that none of the town officials 
will be disturbed. All the Justices are 
town officers, for though they usually hold 
court in stated places, they have jurisdic- 
tion in the entire town. 








FLUSHING’S ATTRACTIVE 


DENCES, 


RESI- 





Homes for City Folk Within the City 
Will Be Inviting. 


FLUSHING, L. L., June 6.—This was the 
only town on Long Island that did not cast 
a majority vote in favor of becoming a part 
of Greater New-York.. Flushing was cau- 
tious. She did not want to be captured by 
stalwart New-York unless she was certain 
of benefiting her station in life. As time 
passes and Greater New-York becomes 
more generally discussed and better under- 
stood there is not such a strong feeling 
against the scheme, 

This village can hold her own with the 
others. In the matter of attractiveness she 
can outdo some of her rivals, for Flushing 
has been long noted for her picturesqueness. 
When the visitor enters this place over the 
iron drawbridge that spans Fijushing Creek 
he is at once impressed with the refined 
air of the village. Proceeding up Broad- 
way, the first object to attract attention 
is the handsome little park. There under 
the broad branches of stately trees it looks 
cool and inviting. e park is not the only’ 
inviting spot in Flushing. There are others, 
and many of them. Nearly every street in 
the village is well shaded by trees. 

Flushing is essentially a Tiece of resi- 
dence. Here many New-York business men 
make their homes, and one of the most im- 
portant benefits that can result from Great- 
er New-York is increased transportation 
facilities. Already the agitation that led 
to the creation. of a. gpmimission té te 
pate a charter for the big city has resulted 
n bringing this place in much closer con- 
tact with the rest of the world. Formerly 
Flushing had to a entirely upon the 
limited generosity of the Long Island Rail- 
road for reaching other places. While there 
were numerous trains and occasionally one 
that was designated on the time card as an 
“express,” the rates of co utation were 


exorbitant when the service rendered was }. 


taken into consideration. 

It was not until capital looking for 
profitable’ investment me interested, 
in the possibilities of the trojley in Queens 
County—electric motive power had not ex- 
tended beyond the confines of Long Island 


za a Saas 





T frst trolley line Fi ard soon ex- 
f tended beyond Woodside, and next New- 
town and Corona felt the benefit of its 
presence. Then the tracks reached Flush- 
ing and the inauguration of the new route 
of travel was met with a reduction of rates 
on the Long Island Road. As the popu- 
larity of the trolley increased the railroad 
rates became lower, until now they are 
about equal with those of the opposition. 
The railroad stops, however, are far be- 
tween, while the trolley cars stop on sig- 
nal, That alone holds patronage to the 
new route, and daily its revenue grows. 
The trolley system is considered to be one 
of the best in the country, having developed 
and improved under the direction of George 
Chambers, the present General Manager. 
So much for the trolley. The induce- 
ments that brought it to Flushing will 
cause other enterprises to come here. 
With Greater New-York will come the 
drainage of the Flushing meadows and 
the turning of Flushing Creek into a water 
highway navigable at all tides. With a 
water front already docked and inviting 
manufacturers, and ample and well lo- 
cated building sections, Flushing is des- 
tined to become a very flourishing and im- 
portant section of the coming big city. 





REALTY HIGHER IN WHITESTONE. 
7 ; 





Bouffe Performances in Village Man- 
agement to be Ended. ‘ 


WHITESTONE, L. I., June 6.—This village 
is already experiencing an improvement in 
real. estate values as the result of the 
Greater New-York. All the recent ex- 
changes of realty have been made at an 
advance, and the demand for property is 
more brisk than it was last year at this 
time, Like all the places with water fronts, 
Whitestone expects to be greatly benefited 
by being part of the big city. 

The establishment of the local Govern- 
ment here will deprive the people of consid- 
erable amusement, 
a certain amount of bickering in the Board 
of Trustees, who serve the people without 
salary. A short time ago Dr, Edward 


Bleecker, a member of the board, resigned. 
He was President, and since his resignation 
several contracts for public work have been 
given out. They were signed on behalf of 
the village by the acting President. The law 
says they must be signed by the President, 
nd as a result the contractors are in doubt 
whether to proceed with the work or not. 
he present village officials and their re- 

muneration are: Trustees—W. S. Overton, 
W. L. Watson, Gerard Assenmader, Frank 
Bartlett, Samuel D. Roe, and Lawrence 
Collins; Village Clerk—John A. Munson, 
salary, $200; Village. Treasurer—Edwin P. 
Roe, fees; Janitor Village Hall—Richard T. 
Hickman; Village Tax Collector—Herman 
Doscher, fees; School Tax Collector—A. F. 
Wilmot, fees; Engineer of Water Works— 
Edward Holcombe, $800; fireman, $500; Col- 
lector Water Department—Ferdinand David, 
$100; Clerk Board of Health—Frederick 
os oa $100; Poundmaster—Samuel Gear, 
ees. 

It is expected that the Greater New-York 
will abolish all of the village offices. 





CHANGED ONLY IN NAME, 


Jamaica Has Long Breathed the At- 
mosphere of Metropolitan Life. 


Jamaica; L. I., June 6.—This vijlage is so 
closely connected with Brooklyn by . beth 
steam and trolley roads that it has felt 
iself part of the City of Churches. In 
the Greater New-York Jamaiza will ke 
an important district. Besides being a 


railroad centre, it is the location of a new 
State Normal School, which will be the 
only one in the greater city. The com- 
mission in charge of the work is ty ct 
to give out the contracts, and the schoel 
promises to be completed aovut the time 
— New-York commenzes its cilicial 
e. 


BRIGHT OUTLOOK FOR NEWTOWN. 








Industrial Growth Expected, with In- 
crease in Prices for Property. 


NEWTOWN, L. I., June 6.—As this town ad- 
joins Long Island City, it anticipates that 
the benefits accruing to that place through 
being a part of the Greater New-York 
must necessarily benefit this section. Long 
Island City has recently entered into a con- 
tract for a larger and better supply of wa- 
ter. The absence of such a supply has 
kept manufacturers from locating there. 
Now that it is assured, this part of the 
Greater New-York will become attractive to 
industries. The increase of factories in 
Long Island City will cause an increase in 
the demand for cottage sites. As New- 
town is closely connected by trolley and 
steam roads, it must experience a consid- 
erable growth in population. 

Within a year many new cottages have 
been erected, and the demand for them in- 
dicates great activity in that line with the 
institution of the Greater New-York. There 
are no incorporated villages in the town of 
Newtown, and consequently the abolish- 
ment of the local town Government will de- 
_— only a few persons of public posi- 

ons. 


AFFAIRS AT COLLEGE POINT. 








No Use for Police Except on Sundays 
and Holidays. 


COLLEGE Point, L. I., June 6.—The official 
positions ‘here that will probably be wiped 
out by the Greater New-York and their 
present occupants are: Village Trustees— 
Frederick Pauly, John Egan, Joseph Oppen- 
heimer, Christopher F. Hellworth, Charles 
Michel, R. A. W. Nugent, George J. Gols- 
ner; Village Treasurer—Frank Clair, $800; 
Village Clerk and Police Justice—Edwin H. 
Beiderlinden, $1,000; Street Commissioner— 
James A. Deakin, $400; Pound Master— 
George Feubert, fees; Collector Village 
and School Taxes—Thomas Smyth, fees; 
Police force, six_men, $1,000; Water Super- 
intendent—Carl Fuchs, $1,000; Engineer Wa- 
ter Works—Oharles Hepburn, $2,100; Janitor 
Village Hall and Jailer—Carl Lamb, $150. 

The Village Trustees serve without re- 
muneration. The six policemen only patrol 
on Sundays and holidays. One thing that 
will please College Point above all others 
will be a low license fee. 





Mr. Reinbrecht Protests, 


To the Editor of The New-York Times: 

My attention has been called to an article 
which appeared under the heading, ‘Ger- 
many and Its Vices”’ in your paper on Sun- 
day, May 24, and which gives extracts of an 
address delivered by one Rev. F. A. Remley 
before the Baptist Missionary Union, As- 
bury Park, N. J. As the statements made 
therein are slanderous in the extreme, and 
in most respects absolutely untrue, I, for 


cne, desire to have my name put on record, 
denouncing as contemptible such an unwar- 
ranted attack upon the good and fair name 
of my native country. 
T. W. REINBRECHT. 
No. 3 Sutton Place, New-York 
June 5, 1896. Pete 





Honors at Daheim Ifstitute. 


Stuart Duncan Preston, a grandson of James C. 
Fargo, received a gold cross, and Ruth A. Ash- 
more ahd Louise Krug repelved gold medals for 
proficiency in scholarship|at the closing of the 
school year of the Daheim Preparatory Institute, 
at 342 Lexington Avenue, last Monday. At 
the conclusion of an address by Prof. Siegel, the 
Principal, silver medals and prizes were distrib- 


uted among other ‘pupils for good work. Th 
next term will begin on Oct. 1, A 





BUSINESS TROUBLES. 





—The Muehlfeld & Haynes Piano Company of 
511 and 518 East One Hundred and Thirty- 
seventh Street has made an application through 
Frank Muehlfeld, President, and J. Haynes, 
Treasurer, to the ayer Court for the volun- 
tary dissolution of the c ration, and Justice 
Andrews has issued an order to show cause on 
Sept. 15. It was stated that the company bas not 
sufficient means to continue the business. A 
judgment has been entered against it, and others 
are expected. The liabilities are $35,701, cf which 
$8,508 are contingent for indorsements and lease 
of factory. The nominal assets are $31,533. 
Among the creditors are J. J. Lorschen of Pater- 
son, N. J. 895; Parker, Young & Co., Lisbon, 
N. H., $2,217; New-York Key Company of Peter- 
ae ay. " ; Comstock, Cheney & 
Co. of Iyoryton, Conn., $1,804; 
bri , Mass. 10; ward Germain of 
naw, Mich., $1,100; Oliver Peck of Oswego, 
$1,841, an etterlinus Printing Huuse of Phil- 
adelphia,, Penn., $613. 

—An attachment for $1,710 has been obtained 
h t David J. Boenm of Calfcernia in 
favor of Abramson, Bacon & Heunisch of San 
Francisco for balance due on a judgement obtained 
in Los Angeles County. Mr. was serv 
with the summons in the United <étates Circuit 
Court room here on the 5th inst., having come 
here. it is said, to look *, 
which he i« interested. 

_ —Bhe Minnesota Company of Wall Street and 

Duluth, Minn., confessed judgment yesterday for 

237 in favor of J ih W. Woolfolk, Thomas 

. Hillhouse, George sjrauniing, and Arar H. 

- ds on ten notes. Execution was. issued to 


8. ‘Tower of m- 


after a lawsuit in 


shoe manufacturers of 
hn ae 
: s 


—Lewis Gross & Co., 
to's, T. Choate. 
assets has 








City—that- it -was seen that the suburban 
districts offered a le field. The 


Nabiiities and 


VETO OF THE PRESIDENT | 





There is nearly always | 


will 





; 
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SENATOR HILL’S ADDRESS IN DE- 
FENSE OF MR. CLEVELAND, 


a te te 


The Veto of the River and Harbor 
Bill Was Called.for and Com- 
mendable—Items Covered by the 
Measure That Will Bother the Re- 


publicans—Printing of Postage 


Stamps by the Government—The 
New Congressional Library. 


WASHINGTON, June 6,—The speech of Sen- 
ator Hill in opposition to the passage of the 
River and Harbor bill over the President’s 
veto has not received the consideration’ it 
deserves. It was contended by Mr. Vest 
and others that the veto power had been 


abused. by Mr. Cleveland, and the impres- 
sion was sought to be conveyed that ,pre- 
ceding Presidents had proceeded on the 
assumption that ‘the spirit of the Consti- 
tution’? is not consistent with the idea 
that the veto power should be exercised as 
one of the ordinary instrumentalities in 
administering the Government, 

Mr. Hill, in the course of a speech which 
revealed the fact that he had burned the 
midnight oil to good advantage, exposed 
the utter fallacy of these arguments. Be- 
ginning with Andrew Jackson, he showed 
that many River and Harbor bills had 
been disapproved by Presidents for reasons 
no sounder than those put. forward by Mr. 
Cleveland. Pettigrew of South Dakota had 
declared that the veto of the River ané@ 
Harbor bill was unconstitutional, and Mr. 
Hill, in his incomparable way, had ex- 
pressed his failure to comprehend the logic 
of a statement that it was unconstitutional 
for the President to exercise a Constitu- 
tional power. ‘‘If he has not that power,” 
said Mr. Hill, ‘‘ what are we doing here 
now? This body expects to pass this Dill 
over the veto. The appropriations have been 
distributed so that of course the bill is to 
be made a law. But if Senators believe 
their own arguments, what is the use of 


this farce? . The. hill involves merely the 
exercise of a discretionary power in making 
appropriations on the part. of Congress. 
Why, in the closing days of the session, 
are we proceeding to pass it over the veto, 
when absolutely. this veto is of itself per 
se unconstitutional? Why not take the 
case directly to the Supreme Court, and not 
proceed deliberately to override the Presi- 
dential veto? Those who make this argu- 
ment do not believe it themselves.’’ 

Then Mr. Hill proceeded to demonstrate 
the weakness of the opposition to the veto 
by referring to the many cases in the his- 
tory of the country where the executive 
veto has been interposed against ‘' jobs”’ 
like those contemplated in the bill in ques- 
tion. Andrew Jackson in 1832 vetned a 
River and Harbor bill on the ground that 
it involved the sanction of a principle that 
concedes to the General Government un- 
limited power over the subject of internal 
improvements to which he could not as- 
sent. The bill, he declared, lost sight of 
the distinctions between National and ‘lo- 
cal character. His veto was not overruled. 
Since his time there have been few, if any, 
River and Harbor bills which recognized 
the distinctions to which he referred. 

+,* 

Had other Presidents been as careful of the 
public interests as Jackson the list of ve- 
toes would be much larger than it is. Pres- 
ident Polk in 1846 refused to sign a River 
and Harbor bill on the g-ound that it em- 
braced works of a local or individual char- 


acter. What Polk said about that particu- 
lar bill, which called for only an insignifi- 
cant expenditure compared with that can- 
templated by the present measure, is singu- 
larly apropos at this time. ‘“‘ The bill,’”’ he 
said, ‘“‘contains appropriations for rivers up- 
on which there not only exists no foreign 
commerce, but upon which there has not 
been established even a paper port of 
entry, and for the mouths of creeks, de- 
nominated harbors, which, if.improved, can 
benefit only the particular neighborhood 
in which they are situated. It will be 
found, too, to contain appropriations the 
expenditure. of: which wiil only: have the 
effect of improving one place at the ex- 
pense of another in its vicinity. To sanc- 
tion the bill with such provisions would be 
to concede the principle that the Federal 
Government possesses the power to ex- 
pend the public money in a general system 
of internal improvements, limited -in -its 
extent only by the ever-varying discretion 
of successive Congresses and successive 
Executives. It not only leads to a consoli- 
dation of. power in the Federal Government 
at the expense of the rightful authority of 
the States, but its inevitable tendency is to 
embrace objects for the expenditure of 
public money which are local in their 
character, benefiting but few at the ex- 
pense of the common treasury of the 
whole.” 

Then, with almost prophetic vision, Polk 
added: 

The treasure of the world would hardly be 
equal to the improvement of every bay, inlet, 
creek, and river in our country which might be 
supposed to promote the agricultural, manufact- 
uring, or commercial interests of a neighborhood. 

This veto was sustained, as was one by 
Pierce in 1854. President Grant did not 
actually veto any river and harbor bill, 
but In 1876 he protested against the pro- 
visions of a measure of this character to 
which he affixed his signature, and. de- 
clared that during his term of office he 
would take care that no money Was spent 
on certain appropriations made for purely 
private or local interests. President Ar- 
thur’s veto of the River and Harbor bill 
of 1882 was the last one preceding that of 
Mr. Cleveland. It was based. on the pal- 
pable fact that the majority of the pro- 
visions were “entirely for the benefit of 
the particular localities in which it is 

roposed to make the improvements,” an 
en in his opinion, of the Constitu- 

on. 

Among the present members of the Sen- 
ate who .sustained that veto were Hale, 
Frye, Hawley, Platt, Morrill, and Cameron. 
** While,”’ sa d Mr. Hill in his speech Wed- 
nesday, ‘‘ this was the only instance in our 
history where a River and Harbor bill has 
been passed over the veto of a President, 
it may safely be asserted that the veto 
increased rather than diminished the con- 
fidence of the goonts of all parties in 
the wisdom, prudence, and statesmanship 
of President Arthur.’’ The fact that the 
sum total of the bill objected to by Mr. 
Cleveland would be regarded as startling, 
even in prosperous times, is one of the 
strongest of the many arrayed against it. 
The ghost of this bill is apt to plague the 
Republicans in the next few years. 


*,* 


Much satisfaction is expressed here with 
the failure of the attempt to deprive the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing of the 
contract for printing Government postage 
stamps and bestow it again upon a private 
concern. The movement, which last Win- 
ter appeared to be formidable, had its in- 
ception in the desire of a few people to 
Secure control of a little patronage con- 
nected with the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of the stamps. The aid of persons in- 
both branches of Congress was enlisted 
and the agitation went merrily forward 
until its originators discovered that their 
official heads may be removed as one of 
its results. Then a halt was called, .and 
the item in the Post Office appropriation 
bill —- for a return to the old system 
was stricken out. 

‘It is said by those competent to discuss 
the bose that the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing is producing a very superior 
quality of stamps, at an expense which is 
not excessive, in view of the many costly 
mistakes made when the contract was first 
undertaken, and that from this time for- 
ward the cost will compare favorably with 
that incurred when the American Bank 
Note Company held the contract. The 
Government now has a fine stamp-making 
plant, and, moreover, has absolute super- 
vision of the work, a consideration which 
will appeal to all persons of a business 
turn. It is interesting in this connection 
to know that the consumption of posta 
gone for the last quarter reached nearly 
850,000,000, a gain of about 100,000,000 over 
the corresponding quarter of last year. 
These figures indicate that the business of 
the country is increasing, notwithstanding 
the existing financial distemper. 

ie 

The new Congressional Library is ddily 
visited ‘by hundreds of sightseers, to whom 
the indications of its completion in the 
near future are very satisfactory. In 1893 
the statement was_made in these dispatches 
that the building would not be ready for 
the public in four years, and there was crit- 
icism of it by persons who az d that 
t had more accurate knowledge of the 
time required to complete such» a great 
undertaking. It is now evident that 1897 
be here before the last workman turns 
his back n the finished goes 4 

The nm public will be d when 
the present library quarters are 3 





for. readers to 
ie priv ‘ books 
, @ boon ‘now confined to 
gress and those wham they 
According to a strict 
construction of the law, rsons not con- 
nected with the Son, cpanel ve no right to 
take books: to. their s, but books be- 
longing to the library circulate, neverthe- 
less, outside of Congressional families, as 
the result of: Knowledge by many individ- 
uals relating to the “ ropes.’’ ._The present 
restrictions upon the general publie were 
made about a year ago, in anticipation of 
the removal of a portion of the books to 
the new building. Those who visit the 
new structure now are able to gain an 
accurate idea of the comforts which will 
surround the library readers in the years 
t9 come. 
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Thereading room of the new library is to 
be one of the grand features of the build- 
ing. It ig 100 feet in diameter, and from its 
floor to the ceiling of the inner dome there 
is a clear space of 125 feet. Light. will. be 
introduced by eight semicircular clear 
story windows, each 32 feet wide and 16 
feet high. The reading room is entered 
from the grand vestibule stair hall on the 
west, which faces the Capitol. It is being 
finished in marble, and will easily be the 
most ‘beautiful room of the kind in the 
world.’ In the centre will be the catalogue 
counter and the librarian’s desk. Around 
this desk will be the reading tables in con- 


centric circles. With an allowance of four 
feet for each person, there will be space 
enough at these tables for 200 persons at a 
time. By giving the readers less space, or 
the space usually allowed in gg libraries, 
the seating capacity could enlarged to 
over 300. The alcoves —————s the ro- 
tunda will furnish reading rooms for about 
40 persons. These will be much sought after 
by special readers. In a year at the out- 
side the privileges of this grand library will 
begin to be appreciated. : 


€ORNERSTONE LAID AT BAY RIDGE. 








New Edifice to be Erected for the Re- 
formed Dutch Church. 


The cornerstcne of the new Reformed 
Dutch Church at Bay Ridge was laid yes- 
terday at the corner of Hightieth Street 
and Second Avenue, Brooklyn, in the pres- 
ence of many members of the congregation 
and their friends. The site of the church 
is in the centre of a villa neighborhood that 
in time will be one of the most attractive 
sections of Brooklyn. The edifice is to be 
of brick atid stone—portions of its walls 
have already been erected. 

The platform and seats that had been 
arranged for those who should attend the 
ceremonies were covered by a large canvas. 
On the platform were the Rev. Alfred H. 
Brush, who has been pastor of the church 
for fifteen years, who presided; the Rev. C. 
L. Wells, D. D., of the Reformed Church 
of Flatbush; the Rev. W. H. Boocock of 
Flatbush Chapel, the Rev. John S. Gard- 
ner of the Reformed Church of Flatlands, 
the Rev. W; T. Ten Eyck Adams of the 
Reformed Church of Blythebourne, the Rev. 
T. C. -McClelland, Ph. D., President of 
the South Classis of Long Island; the Rev. 
N. Pearse of the New-Lots Reformed 
Church, the Rey. A. De Witt Mason, and 
the Rev. Charles W. Lyon of Grace Method- 
ist Episcopal Church of Bay Ridge. 

The ceremonies were begun shortly after 
3 o’clock, the pastor delivering a saluta- 
tion. This was followed by prayer by the 
Rev. T. C. McClelland, and the Rev. John 
S. Gardner read from the Eighty-seevnth 
Psalm,. the people responding. Scripture 
reading by the Rev. N. Pearse was fol- 


lowed by the hymn, “ Glorious .Things of 
Thee Are Spoken, Zion, City of the Lord.” 

Dr. Wells made an*address, in. which he 
recounted ‘the religious history of the early 
Dutch in New-Utrecht, beginning with the 
first church that was organized, in 1677, and 
bringing it down to the present time. The 
Rev. A. De Witt Mason and others also 
spoke. 

The cornerstone was then laid by the 
Rev. Mr. Brush with a new silver trowel, 
presented to him by his congregation for 
the especial occasion. In a box placed 
within the cornerstone were deposited a 
copy of the Holy Bible, a copy of the deed 
to the property, a copy of the Reformed 
Dutch Church in America, a copy of the 
old agreement of incorporation, copies of 
various newspapers, names of the church 
officers, &c. 

The new church is situated about three 
miles: from the Reformed Church of New- 
Utrecht. It is the result of a project that 
is over forty years old. 

As far back as 1855 J. Remsen Bennett, 
Jacques Van Brunt, and others secured a 
site for a church at the corner of Marine 
and Fourth Avenues and erected a tempo- 
rary edifice as an adjunct to the New- 
Utrecht Reformed Church. The promoters 
of the new chapel agreed to give the land 
for a site to the Trustees of the pareht 
church at New-Utrecht as soon as the new 
chapel should be organized into a congre- 
gation by the Classis. Five of the original 
organizers of the Bay Ridge Reformed 
Church are still alive. They are Winant 
W. Bennett, William J. Cropsey,.J. Holmes 
Van Brunt, Francis Hopkins, and Charles 
W. Church. Mrs. William J. Cropsey and 
Mrs, J. Remsen Bennett were among the 
women who took an active part in the or- 
ganization. They are still alive and still 
members of the church, , 

Among those who were present at the lay- 
ing of the corner stone were Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Holmes Van Brunt, Marie Van Brunt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Jones, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Boice,.Mr. and Mrs, Peter Cortelyou, 
Mr. and Mrs. William R. Bennett, Mr. and 
Mrs. Adolphus Bennett, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Bennett, Mrs. Daniel Van Brunt, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Cropsey, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. J. Van Brunt, Mr. and rs. Rulef Van 
Brunt, Mr. and Mrs. John C. Ber, en, Mr. 
and Mrs. Floyd Sanford, Watson Bennett, 
Jr., David C. Bennett, Jr., Miss Johanna 
Bergen, J. Remsen Bennett, Mr. and Mrs. 

rge Poole, Miss Poole, Edward 
Wyckoff, Mrs. Henry Van Pelt, Mr. and 
Mrs. William J. Cropsey, Mrs. D. C, Ben- 
nett, Mr. and Mrs, Isaac E. Bergen, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jere Lott, Miss Mary Bennett, 
Mr. and Mrs. Evart Suydam, Mr. and Mrs. 
Graham Bennett, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence C. 
Bennett, Mr. and Mrs. James Bennett, Mrs. 
Mary Bullock, Miss Minnie Bullock, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stewart Hegeman, Mr. and Mrs. 
John F. Berry, Mr. and Mrs. P. A. Hege- 
man, Miss Laura Hegeman, Mr. and Mrs. 
William H. Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. M. 8. 
Lott, Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Cortelyou, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. G. Plympton, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
B. Van. Brunt, Mrs. E. A. Dewey, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. B. Manley, Mrs. H. S. Thorn, C. C. 
eaeeey: Miss Nettie Gelston, and W. J. 

rown. 


GLEN ISLAND’S MANY ATTRACTIONS. 





New Animals, Birds, and Curious 
Things to be Found There. 


Starin’s Glen Island will be opened for the 
season Wednesday. Mr. Starin has made a great 
many improvements to the popular resort this 
year, and has added to the attractions. The 
Zoo has been enlarged and the number of rare 
animals increased. There are more monkeys this 
year than there have ever before been, and sev- 
eral more lions are due to arrive on board 
ship to-morrow. The buffalo herd has been en- 
larged by a baby buffalo, which made its début 
about a’month ago. The Glen Island Zoo is one 
of the largest in the country. The Aquarium has 


been increased in size, and new and rare marine 
beauties and monsters added, while the Aviary 
has also come in for a large share of attention. 

During John H. Starin’s recent trip to Egypt 
he picked up some very rare feathered beauties, 
which will call forth admiration from Glen 
Is] visitors. The Museum of Natural History, 
in which Mr. Starin is particularly interested, has 
been enlarged and improved. Prof. L. M. Mc- 
Cormick, the Curator, recently returned from 
another trip through Asia and Africa, where he 
went after rare and antique novelties and se- 
cured a’ large collection. Twenty-elght seals 
in the artificial lake are ready to greet visitors. 
Among the latest additions are a few of the 
barking seals so familiar to visitors to the Clift 
House on the bluff overlooking the beach at 
San Francisco. 

That portion of Glen Island so dear to the 
heart of all Gerfians and known as “‘ Little Ger- 
many,’’ has also come in for its share of im- 
provements. It has-been Mr. Starin’s idea to 
have the visitor as he passes over the bridge into 
Little Germany: forget that he Is in this coun- 


try. Eve ng in ny, from the waiters 
to the ae castle of the eleventh 
century, style has been constructed,. and more 


German trees and linden groves added, while 
wate aa the mountains of the Rhine 
are to . ee 

Theré wilk be three band concerts each after- 
noon at Glen Island this Summer. One will 
be devoted entirely to popular airs, while at 
the others will be’ heard the compositions of the 
old masters: As a whole, Glen Island this sea- 
son will be far more attractive than it has ever 
before been, ’ 


 \:,8ound Criticism. 
_... From The Boston Herald. 

/The Republican candidate for Governor 
of Maine ‘will -have to overhaul his hymn 
book before he undertakes to quote any 

more hymns in his speeches. 
-}ghout:the-loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea © 
I ure from the original 
People: 


pod ates = 
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[ROIN FOR BILL POSTERS 









THEY UNITE AGAINST THE MURPHY 
HIGH-BOARD. RESOLUTION, 5 





Samuel Pratt of the Van Buren Com- 
pany Avers that to Limit Signs 
to Six Feet in Height and Stands 
to Ten Feet Means’ the Semi-De- 
struction of a Business in Which 
$500,000 Is Invested—The Alder- 


man’s Objections. 


The bill-posting firms of this city are 
against an ordinance recently introduced in 
the Board of Aldermen by Alderman Mur- 
phy relative to the erection of bill boards 
and fences for advertising’ purposes within 


the city limits. Mr. Murphy’s resolution 
provides that the height of advertising signs 
erected on buildings shall be limited to six 
feet, and that the height of fences and 
boardings on lots and other open spaces 
shall be not greater than ten feet. 

The bill-posting firms of this city have 
organized themselves into a protective as- 
sociation to fight this measure, and have 
engaged as their counsel Lawyer Herman 
Steifel of 18 Chambers Street. Alderman 
Murphy’s resolution is now being considered 
by the Committee on Bridges 4nd Tunnels. 
The committee gave a hearing to Mr. Steifel 
on Friday afternoon in Room 16 at the City 
Hall, and Mr. Steifel put in a vigorous pro- 
-test against the adoption of the proposed 
ordinance. In his argument, Mr. Steifel 
declared that such an- ordinance would be 
unconstitutional because the structures 
against which the measure is aimed were 
entirely within the-building lines, and that 
the Aldermen had no. right to interfere 
with such leasehold privileges. He averred 
that the Aldermen could only regulate what 
he termed “snipe” posting, which is the 
covering of barrels, ash cans, street bar- 
riers, and piles of material heaped in the 
street around new buildings or siructures 
in process of demolition. 

The firms engaged in the fight against 
Alderman Murphy’s proposed ordinance are 
A. Van Buren & Co. of 128 Fourth Avenue, 
Reagan & Clark of 2) and 23 Ann Street, 
Harry Munson of 42 Duane Street, and 
L. E. Latour & Co. of 1,718 Broadway. Mr. 
Samuel Pratt of A. Van Buren & Co., in 
discussing the matter_yesterday, said: 

“The adoption of Alderman Murphy’s 
ordinance would ruin our business and en- 
tail a loss to the bill posters of nearly 
$500,000. It would throw out of employ- 
ment 300:-men employed by the bill-posting 
companies. 

“The combination of advertising paper 
furnished us by large advertisers comes 
in certain regular dimensions, fixed by 
custom. The largest of these ‘ stands,’ as 
they are called, are 23 feet high by 32 feet 
long. When the circus comes to the city 
we sometimes post stands of thelr paper 
that are 30 feet high by 200 feet iong. 

“These are, of course, exceptions, but 
the *average advertising posters require 
boards more than ten feet in height. Our 
firm has been engaged in the bill-posting 
business for more than twenty-five years, 
and our business will giv&you a fair idea 
of that conducted by the ‘other members 
of the association. We have invested in 
advertising structures in this city at least 
$125,000, and the rents paid by us for the 
use of leased privileges is about $50,000 
per annum. The investments of the other 
bill-posting firms in this direction will 
amount to more than $300,000. 

“Tf the Aldermen want to regulate the 
posting bills in the city there is plenty 
of work for them to do and a wide-field 
for improvement. New-York is the only 
city in the United States in which the bill- 
posting business is not licensed and the 
posting of bills regulated by city ordinances. 
An army of tramp bills posters can come 
into the city and cover everything they 
Please with posters, decent or indecent, 
and there is nothing to stop them. They 
could net do that in any other city in the 
country, and, I hardly think, in the majority 
of villages. All the bill posting firms would 
be glad to see the business licensed and 
regulated by city ordinances. In other cities 
they pay a license of from $100 to 43300 
per, annum.”’ . 

Discussing another phase of the matter, 
Mr. Pratt said that about twenty printing 
establishments in this city do a business 
that is largely poster printing. Fully 60 
per cent. of their output is used in the city. 
‘lae enforcement of Alderman Murphy’s 
ordinance, Mr. Pratt said, would cause 
these firms to shut down and throw their 
employes out of work. Alderman Murphy 
says that high signs and bill boards are 
unsightly, and close up air spaces on vacant 
lots. 


MORE ELOQUENT THAN SENSIBLE. 





From Republican France - Comes 


Laudation of a Despot. 


The Paris Temps rejoices not only in the 
arrival at Moscow of Li Hung Chang, with 
an innumerable suite, but in that of the 
Khans o Central Asia, of representatives 
of the Cities of Khiva, Bokhara, and Sam- 
arcand, of Tartars, of the golden horde of 
nomads, of Samayedes, and of Moslems. 
The coronation, it says, is the visible sign 
of the reflux of the Aryan race in. Asia, of 
the domination there of the Christian West. 
All the symbolism has life behind it. The 
coronation of Charles X. at Rheims was 
only a dead form. The faith that it once 


expressed had forever died out. That of 
Orthodox Russia is still a living faith. 

No ceremony could more strikingly ‘speak 
to the eye and to the im tion of the 
vastness, the variety, the unity under one 
head, the grandeur, and the power of the 
Russian Empire than this Moscow corona- 
tion. Not- merely the fanatic barbarians 
that Russia has subjugated, but all the 
ne families of Europe have gathered 
there. 

Nor is the democratic feeling absent. 
The Czar calls on his people to take part 
in the pompous ceremony of the corona- 
tion. The very populace are associated 
with the festivities as they were in Paris 
when Charles VI. brought home Isabeau 
of Bavaria as his dride. If Nicholas II. 
gathers round him his family, kindred, 
tributaries, grand officers, and commanders 
of his armies, it is not because he wants 
to present to Russia and the world an un- 
paralleled spectacle. It is. because he is 
most Orthodox, and would not feel himself 
invested with the semi-sacred character of 
autocrat if he had not received the consecra- 
tion of the Church. He must bring home 
to the humblest mujik’s soul that he is 
Emperor by divine right, that he is master 
of the land, that he 1s puissant, and that 
the joys of the sovereign are those of the 
subject. In a word, what gives the highest 
interest to the coronation are the proofs 
it gives that the Rufsian people preserve 
in a modern organism the soul of the thir- 
teenth century. 





Evidence Might Be Found. 


From The London News. 

Not the least interesting incident in the 
Muswell Hill murder trial was a certain 
dry interruption by the Judge during coun- 
sel’s speech in defense of Fowler. The 
counsel in question was dilating on the 
cruelty of society. Who had ever raised 
a finger to lift Fowler out of the mire? 


He did not know on whom in cur social 
system rested the responsibility, but this 
he declared, that Fowler was not to blame 
for the life of sin and sorrow into which 
his existence had been cast—a defense quite 
in the style, it will be seen,.of some of the 
very latest social theories. But it was inter- 
rupted in the middle by a question from the 
Judg . Are you going to call evidence of 
this?” asked Sir Henry Hawkins, and coun- 
sel did not pursue the theme. 

“To call evidence!” How many fine- 
spun theories and expansive sentiments 
would vanish into air if that necessity were 
imposed upon them! 


Possibly 





A Medal in Memory of Jenner. 
From The London Globe. 

The many remarks that have been made 
of late as to the indifference to Dr. Jen- 
ner’s memory in this country, while on the 
Continent it has been commemorated with 


much enthusiasm, have roused the Epide- 
miological Society to found a medal in 
honor of the discoverer of vaccination. 
The announcement will give general sat- 
isfaction, and there can be no doubt as to 
the usefulness of this method of perpetu- 
ating the memory of the worthy doctor 
who did so much to free mankind from a 
terrible scourge. It is proposed that the 
medil* shall be for the encouragement of 
epidemiological research, and shall be be- 
stowed on those who have contributed to 
















Mortgagee 
Sale 


Tailor-made & Fancy Gowns, 

Bicycle & Riding Habits, 

Jackets, Capes & Wraps, 

Dress Goods, Silks, Laces, 
Also, 

Rich Fur Garments. 

Tiger & Leopard Rugs. 


Cheap for cash. 
West 23d St. 


ROBERT P. PORTER ON JAPA. 











Talks of Competition and Trade—The 
New Steumship Line, 


San Francisco, June 6.—Robert P. Porter, 


Japan on the steamer Peru yesterday. 
Myr. Porter’s trip was to investigate the 
industrial conditions of that country with 


upon this country. He considers the ques- 
tion of Japanese competition one of the 
momentous problems that the American Na« 
tion will have to solve, but he thinks its 
danger lies, not so much in the present com- 
petition in the undeveloped state of Japan« 
ese resources, as in the enormous rapidity 
of the growth of the Japanese output in all 
lines of manufacture which they enter. 

“The whole Japanese trade,” said Mr. 
Porter, in an interview, “ including bullion 
and everything, ten years ago amounted 
to $78,000,000. Last year it had increased 
to $300,000,000. The exports of textiles along 
have increased from $511,000 to $23,000,000 
in ten years.” 

““ Where,” he was asked, “do they send 
these goods? ”’ 

“* They supply tha home demand. Formen 
ly they bought yarn in India. Now they 
do not. Some of the finer woois they still 
have to buy in England.-They supply the 
home demand for cotton cloth, and they 
also send Some to Engiand. Of course that 
business can increase la~gely without in- 
terfering with us. Last year they bought 
$2,500,000 worth of American .cotton. As 
they improve in manufacture they produce 
finer yarns, and as they make better cloth 
they must use our cotton. 
that England now has with China, they 


must use more American’ cotton. 
of this there was a Japanese syndicate 


stock of $5,000,000, to run a new line of 
steamships from this country from Phila- 
delphia, New-York, and Portland, Oregon. 
They hope to ship cotton from Philadelphia, 
but they may start a line from San Diego. 
They must have our cotton. 

“It is not a mere question of tariff,. but 
@ question of the future. Here is a trade 
increased from $78,000,000 to $300,000,000, 
textiles, $511,000 to $2,000,000. Ten years 
ago they made $60,000 worth of matches, 
and sent very little out of Japan; last year 
$4,700,000 worth, and all went to India. We 
did not receive more than $20,000 worth. 

“The same with matting and rugs. Ten 
years ago the amount was infinitesimally 
small, only $885 worth of matting exported, 
Rugs were not mentioned in their reports. 
Last year these two items amounted: ta 
$7,000,000. They do this with a combination 
of modern machinery and the most docile 
laborer in the world. 

‘They have no factory laws, and can em- 
ploy children at any age. Children work at 
seven, eight, and nine years of age, the whole 
day long, for from.1 to 2 American cents 
per day. The relative positions of English 
and American trade to Japan are illustrated 
by the fact that England sold to Japan last 
year $56,000,000 of products, and purchased 
7,000,000 worth, while America bought from 
Japan $54,000,000 worth, and sold her only 
$9,000,000 worth, 61 per cent. being our 
staple products. 

“If we are to keep up this large volume 
of business with them they should buy from 
us, and we should make them see it to be 
to their interest to do it.” 

Mr. Porter spoke very highly of the Mar- 
quis Ito. 

S. Asam of Tokio, who is at the head of 
the new Japanese syndicate with $5,000,000 
capital, formed to establish lines of steam- 
ers between Japan and the United States, 
arrived here yesterday. Under a law late- 
ly passed by the Japanese Diet, a subsidy 
is to be paid by the Government for all 
vessels of over 6,000 tons burden. The idea 
of the company is to have all its vessels of 
about 9,000 tons. 

The vessels, therefore, will be of enor- 
mous size. Mr. Asam is here to see what 
terms American shipbuilders can make on 
building. the vessels. 

It is a matte> of talk that the subsidies 
granted by the Japanese Government will 

o far to foot the cost of the vessels. Mr. 
y ae is very friendly to Americans. He 
thinks his ships ought to be built here. 

It is said the new syndicate expects to do 
a@ very large business, and cut the freight 
and passenger rates to a low point. There 
is talk of a passenger rate as low as $9 
between Japan and the coast. 





Old Map of Maryland and Virginixz. 
From The Baltimore Sun. 

Among a lot of books just received at. the 
Peabody Library is an old map of Mary- 
land and Virginia, which is believed to 
date back to the seventeenth century. The 
map has a description of Maryland on 
one leaf of the back and a description of 
Virginia on the other leaf. It is bound with 
a few blank pages, to give it stability, and 
was evidently part of a larger work de- 


scribing the American colonies, as the 
ages are numbered. ‘ Baltimore town” 
Ss situated between the ‘ Susquesaban- 


ough ’’ and Bush Rivers. No especial men- 
tion is made of it in the description of the 
colony, in which ‘St. Maries” figures as 
the chief place. In addition to poe Fee 
hanna, with its queer spelling, the ptincipal 
rivers are named as the Patowmec, Patux- 
ent, Ann Arundel, alias Severn, Choptank, 
Nantecoke, and Pocomeoke. Tobacco rais- 
ng is named as the principal source of 
evenue in the colony, and it is stated that 
rade was carried on chiefly by barter and 
exchange. The map was published in Lon- 
don. 





Reduced Allowance to Mrs. Stanford, 


From The San Francisco Examiner, May 29. 

Mrs. -Jane L, Stanford has been recetving 
a family allowance of $10,000 a inonth from 
the estaté of her deceased husband, Sena- 
tor Leland Stanford. She did not want se 
much money as that coming to her every 
month, so, at her request, te allowance 


was yesterday cut down to $2,500/ 

The argument presented to Judge Coffey 
to. convince him’ that there was good and 
sufficient reason for the reduction of the 
allowance was that the income of the es- 
tate is now only $120,000 a year, as the re- 
sult of the recent payment of the Stan- 
= University bequest. The monthly al- 
owances would amount to the full income 
of the estate. 

According to the’ petition, the estate on 


Jan. 17, 1894, was inventoried at upward of 
$17,500,000. Jan. 23, ‘1 Judge Coffe 
signed an order for the $16,000 monthly al- 
lowance. 


The bequest of $2,500,000 to Stanford Uni-« 
yorsity. was settled April 29 of this year, 
Mrs. Stanford. praying the amount in raile 
road bonds. Judge Coffey granted the rey 
quest. on the presentation of the petition, 


_and the new order is in effect from May 17. 





Ex-Gov. Taylor to Speak. — 
From The Nashville (Tenn.) American, 
Hon. Robert L. Taylor, the Democratic 
nominee for Governor, ‘will take the stump 


in Tennessee after July 15, and make fif- 
teen speeches, five in each section of the 





the advance of preventive medicine. 


State, in behalf of the candidates for Judges 
Appeals. . 


| of the Court of Chancery 


* 


To close this week. 


ex-Superintendent of Census, returned from 


regard to the effect of Japanese competition 


“In order to get any portion of the trade 
In view 


formed while I was there, with a capital 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S LETTER 





IT HAS CREATED A GOOD DEAL OF 
TROUBLE IN LIBERAL CIRCLES. 


Not Likely that the Pope Will Take 
the’ Action Desired by the ex- 
Premier—Liberal Newspapers and 
Church of England Clergymen 
Denounce the Letter Unmercifully 
—Queen Victoria’s New Compan- 


ion. 


By The United Press. 

@onpon, June 6.—The recent letter of Mr. 
Gladstone to Cardinal Rampolla on the sub- 
ject of a reunion of the Christian Churches 
has caused much adverse comment from 
the Liberal papers. ‘‘ Repudiated with ab- 


horrence by an overwhelming majority of 
the Liberals,” and “to the bulk of the 
British people not merely a dream, but a 
pestilent delusion,” are specimen phrases 
culled from the criticisms of these papers. 

Although an impartial examination of Mr. 
Gladstone’s ecclesiastical views since he 
wrote “Church and State” proves that 
they have undergone no radical change, his 
letter burst on the political dissenters as @ 
tornado of surprise and lashed them into 
fury. Never was a shattered idol treated 
by its disappointed worshippers with more 
disrespect than is Mr. Gladstone by his 
whilom supporters. The honesty of his 
motives is impugned; it is suggested that 
the deliverance was due to annoyance at 
the Nonconformists abandoning home rule, 
and that, no longer finding it necessary to 
rely upon their support, he shows himself 
in the true colors of a Jesuit. 

The Nonconformist political clergymen 
lead the diatribes of impeachment. Dr. 
Guinness Rogers, speaking at a meeting in 
London, denounced the letter as a betrayal 
of the liberty of the country, a miserable 
trifling with Rome, and an effort to en- 
tangle England in the old yoke of bondage. 
Dr. Berry, speaking on the same subject, 
said he mourned Mr. Gladstone’s decadence. 
The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes deplored the 
spectacle of an ex-Prime Minister pleading 
with the Pope to recognize the English 
Church. 

Mr. Gladstone’s retirement from “public 
life has not divested his utterances of polit- 
ical importance. Hericeforth to the Non- 
conformists all planks in the Liberal Par- 
ty’s programme with which Mr. Gladstone's 
mame is associated will become suspect. It 
will raise their anger against him into det- 
estation if the High Church partisans suc- 
ceed in obtaining from him a declaration in 
favor of the Education bill which is now be- 
fore Parliament. Mr. Gladstone sympa- 
thizes with the bill. He recently described 
education without dogmatic teaching as a 
monstrosity. 

Lord Halifax, to whose influence the letter 
fis due, is pressing upon M:. Gladstone that 
it is time for a pronouncement upholding 
the Education bill. Only his reluctance to 
interfere in a great party conflict deters 
him from issuing such a pronouncement. 

According to the well-known Getholic or- 
gan, The Tablet, the Pope will shortly pro- 
mulgate a letter to the English people, the 
tone of which will be earnest and coneili- 
atory, but his Holiness will adhere to the 
previous practice of the Church, which is 
edverse to the Anglican orders. 

The Government, according to what the 
Conservative whips tell members, has posi- 
tively decided to prorogue Parliament, at 
the latest, on the last Thursday in August. 
To effect this, obstruction in Committee on 
the Education Bill must be met by closure, 
allowing even a moderate period for de- 
bate of the principal amendments. But, 
anyhow, the bill will be forced through. 

The Right Hon. Arthur J. Baifour, First 
Lord of the Treasury and Government lead- 
er in the House of Commons, announced 
last night that the debate on the Irish 
Land biil recently introduced by his broth- 
er, Mr. Gerald Balfour, Chéef Secretary for 
Ireland, would begin on “Monday. 

Princess Christian is supplying the place 
beside the Queen, so long occupied by 
Princess Beatrice, who has gone to the Con- 
tinent. The notion in Court circles is that 
the change will be brief. Sympathetic as 
Princess Christian may be, the Queen has 





CULTIVATING PATRIOTISM. 


| The Werk of the Colonial Dames of 
the State of New-York, — 


The Colonial Dames of the State of New- 
York were incorporated April 29, 1893, as 
a branch of the National Society of the 
Colonial Dames of America, which has its 
headquarters in the National capital. Tho 
New-York society was formed by a seces- 
sion from the original Society of the Col- 
onial Dames, which also has its head- 
quarters in New-York, but which is not 
affiliated with the National society. The 
seceders were dissatisfied with the narrow 
policy of the original society, but after that 
society became involved in pecuniary and 
legal difficulties the Colonial Dames of the 
State of New-York held out the hand of 
fellowship and good will. 

The anuual meeting of the latter society 
took place on the 4th of April, when a 
formal invitation was sent to the Colonial 
Dames of America as an earnest appeal 
for the honor of New-York State, and 
in the cause of peace, that they would join 
with the larger number and unite in some 
of the good werk to be done for the country. 
The membership of the original society is 
about 100, and of the newer 274, while 
the National society, of which it is a part, 


has 2,300 members. The overture was as 
follows: ; 


Resolved, That the Colonial Dames of the 
State of New-York hereby oxtcnd an invita- 
tion to the older Society of Colonial Dames of 
America to unite with us. 

This resolution was reported on the 30th 
of April, and acted upon. The answer was: 

“The Colonial Dames of America desire 
to express to the Colonial Dames of the 
State of New-York thei: sincere apprecia- 
tion of the suggestions of a umon, but they 
do not deem such union practicable under 
existing circumstances.”’ 

The Colonial Dames of the State of New- 
York, although they have thus failed to 
secure the co-operation in their work of 
the older and smaller body, are pursuing 
that end with diligence and success. The 
calendar of the bills of the early Colonial 
period that have been examined and cata- 
logued in the State archives at Albany un- 
der the direction and at the expense of the 
society, is now in the hands of the printer. 

At the last business meeting of the sea- 
son, held last Saturday, plans. were dis- 
cussed and adopted for the embellishment 
of the Van Cortlandt mansion, in Van Cort- 
landt Park, of which the use was given to 
the society by an act of the last Legis- 
lature. 

The building {s to be put in good repair, 
and the rooms are to be restored as nearly 
as possible to their original form. It is 
intended that the coliections to be placed 
in the historic mansion shall illustrate the 
various periods of Colonial history. Thus 
one room jis to represent the Dutch; an- 
other the Swedish, and a third the English 
influence during Colonial days. Many arti- 
cles of antique furniture have been prom- 
ised, and some engravings and copies of 
portraits of ancestors of the: Dames have 
been presented. Among them is to be also 
the portrait of Mrs. Van Cortlandt, the 
ate vice President of the society. 

The prizes for essays on Colonial history 
have not yet been awarded. The com- 
petition has taken place, and the essays are 
in the hands of Messrs. William D. Howells 
and Charles Dudley Warner for their de- 
cision. 

In the training school twenty-five small 
girls.from twelve to fourteen years of age, 
preparing for admission to the Normal Col- 
lege, were summoned from. their studies 
without any warning end requested to write 
an essay on “Hendrick Hudson and His 
Discovery of the North River, and What It 
Led To.” Ha!f an hour's time was al- 
lowed, and the little girls showed great 
talent and spirit in their descriptions. 

The competition for prizes in the Nor- 
mal College was a far more serious affair, 
the graduating class having had the Win- 
ter to prepare their minds, though the ar- 
ticles Were written on the same short no- 
tice, and with no access to books of refer- 
ence. The prizes consisted of sums of 
money (and medals) of the value of $50, 
$30, and $20 each. 

The reference library started by the Colo- 
nial Dames of the State of New-York has 
recently been enriched by a complete set™ 
of the “ Pennsylyania Archives,” nineteen 
volumes, and the ‘Documents Relating 
to the Colonial History of the State of Néw- 
York,” in fourteen volumes. 


SOUTHERNERS LED ASTRAY. 





Forgetful Democrats Helping Their 
Old Enemies and Republicans, 


fo the Editor of The New-York Times: 
The South succeeded in dividing the Dem- 





been so long accustomed to the compan- 
jonship of her youngest daughter as to feel 
her absence keenly. Beatrice, who is now 
at Kissingen, will probably be called to her 
royal mother before the Court leaves Bal- 
moral. it is said that Princess Christian 
refers the greater freedom of her cwn 
ome. She has notably the reputation of 
unpretentiousness and domesticity. She is 
active in many charities, such as the British 
Nurses’ Association, Governesses’ Training 
College, and School of Art Needle Work. 
Her claims as an authoress—she writes to 
Varicus papers—recently justified her elec- 
tion as President of the Writers’ Club, a 
minor female authors’ society. 

The Primitive Methodist Conference, open- 
fing on June 10, will have as the chief sub- } 
ject for discussion the question of corporate | 
union with other Methodist Churches. Those 
who know, predict that the confereace will 
not decide the question this year. 





COMMERCIAL EXHIBIT OF NATIONS. 


A Great Permanent Collection to be 
in Grand Central Palace. 
Another great fair is to be opened June 


29, in the Grand Central Palace, Lexing- 
ton Avenue and Forty-third Street. It 


ocratic Party in 1860, thus enabling the Re- 
publicans to elect their first President, and 
they are now trying their best to divide 
it again, in 1896, and allow the party that 
has always been their bitter enemy to put 
one of its bloody-shirt leaders in the Presi- 
dential chair. Instead of taking the ad- 
vice of statesmen like Carlisle, Wilson, 
Lindsay, Smith, Patterson, &c., they are 
blindly following the lead of such second- 
rate politicians as Morgan, Vest, Black- 
burn, and Tillman, and are sending to Chi- 
cago delegates pledged to vote for a free- 
silver platform. : 

The indorsement of the free coinage of 
silver at 16 to 1 at Chicago means the dis- 
ruption of the Democratic Party, for that 
large and very influential section of the 
party that believes in honest money can 
never support the platform and nominee of 
a faction pledged to the silver heresy. There 
can be but one result, the overwhelming 
success of the Republicans. And what will 
the South gain by putting its lifelong and 
bitter enemy in power again? 





will be a Permanent Commercial Exhibit 
of All Nations, under the direction of the | 
International Permanent Exhibition Com- j 
pany, and will be a fair and place of en- 
tertainment combined. 

The success of the recent Liectrical Ex- 
position had much to do with the decisicn 
of the company io establish a permanent 
exposition in the Grand Central Palace. 
More than 300,000 persons visited the 
electrical,show, and the managers of the 
new enterprise are confident their exhibi- 
ion will prove even more attractive than 
that was. They are now having the buiid- 
ing altered to suit their purposes, at an 
expense of $20,000. There are seven floors 
centering about a main court. On the 
seventh floor this space is being fitted up 
for a tropical garden. Connected with 
it is a large glass-inclosed conservatory, 
with a seating capacity of 2,000. Between 
the open palm garden and the inclosed 
hall is a reversible stage, opening upon 
both, so that in the event of a shower the 
audience may be transferred to the shel- 
tered garden. On the three other sides 
of the open court is the promenade, in 
which will be situated booths, where 
Oriental novelties, curios, and- things of 
that kind will be for sale, and young wo- 
men in costume will wait upon customers. 
Over the booths will be a promenade 
around the entire building, from which 
the entire city may be seen, and rising 
above this will be a tower of many plat- 
forms, where private garden partes may 
be held. The roof garden will be finished 
in marble. Four electric elevators, one of 
which will accommodate 240 persons, will 
give quick access to the garden. 

A number of exhibits have been left over 
from the Electrical Exhibition, and these 
will form the nucleus of an electrical ex- 
change. The carriage department is al- 
ready assuming important rtions. 
Through the instrumentality of the Inter- 
national Permanent Exhibition Company 
the first Yankec wagons have been sent 
to Finland, the precursor, it is thought, of 
@ monopoly of the carriage trade in that 
country and in. Sweden. 

The institution, in its entirety, is in- 
tended to take an equal footing with the 
permanent exhibitions in on, Liver- 

1, Paris, Brussels, Vienna, Bérlin, and 
amburg, as one of the established com- 
mercial institutions of the world: A trade 
review will published, in connection 
with the exhibition, and for the benefit of 
those who desire to extend their trade in 

Latin-American countries, an edition will 
be published in Spanish. 





Iron and Steel Workers Rejoice. 


PITTSBURG, Penn., June 6.—The 500 em- 
Ployes of the Oliver Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, who three months ago suffered a re- 


duction of 10 per cent. in wages, were to- 
day notified that dating from June 1 their 
wage rates had been restored. The restora- 
tion was voluntary on the part of the com- 


Until Mr. Cleveland came into office, the 
South was treated by the Federal Ad- 


ministration little better than conquered 
provinces. It was Grover Cleveland that 
first cajled Southern men into the Cabinet, 
sent them as Ministers to. foreign Courts, 
and appointed them to places of trust in 
every department of the civil service. It 
was he who forgot that they had ever been 
“rebels”? and treated them as _ fellow- 
countrymen. And how have they repaid 
nim? Read the speeches in the Senate of 
their Tillmans, Morgans, and Vests, and 
then consider that these men are allowed 
to contro] their conventions and name their 
delegates to Chicago. Not only are they 
anxious to cripple the influence and power 
of the President chosen by their own party, 
but they are willing to destroy the party 
itself to accomplish their dishonest ends. 
To oblige the silver States of the West, 
than which none wére more bitter enemies 
of the South until very recently, they are 
willing to traduce, malign, and drive out 
their true and tried friends of the Eastern 
and Middle States, men who stood by them 
heroically, when to be the open friends of 
the South north of Mason and Dixon’s-line 
required courage and self-sacrifice. 

The New-York of which they speak so 
slightingly now was the New-York that 
proved true to them every.time, when thelr 
newly made friends, the West, -were exert- 
ing every infiuence to keep them subjugated, 
and delighted in calling them “ rebels.”’ The 
South has it in its power, by uniting with 
the States west of the Mississippi—not one 
of which (except California) ever cast a 
vote for a Democratic President—to make 
it impossible for the honest men in reliable 
Democratic States like New-York, Con- 
necticut, New-Jersey, and Delaware to 
support the nominee of the Chicago Conven- 
t 


ion. 

They also have it in their power, by join- 
ing these last-named States, their natural 
allies, to secure a Democratic successor to 
Grover Cleveland. The nomination of a 
man like William E. Russell, a true friend 
of the South and a man of sterling worth 
and sound statesmanship, would be a sure 
earnest of victory, particularly if the Ke- 
publican candidate be, as he {s almost cer- 
tain to be, the unstable McKinley. 

Having been for years an earnest friend 
and stanch defender of the South, standing 
up for it when to be an avowed friend was 
to court ben tag gen G and to be called a 
** copperh ,” I claim a certain privilege 
to speak plainly when I see my uthern 
brethren yoni 3 pee: ee me be _ 
astray by de ng and unscrupulous poli- 
ticians. HONEST MONEY. 

DENVER, Col., June 3, 1896. 





Fourth-Class Postmasters,. 


WASHINGTON, June 6.—The following 
fourth-class Postmasters were appointed 
to-day for New-York offices: Albert Kill- 
meyer, Kreischerville; W. F, Harvey, Miller 
Corners; Elias Sweet, Jr., Havana. 





Mayor Strong Goes to Boston. 


Mayor Strong went to Boston yesterday 
to attend the funeral of Miss Helen Brad- 





—_ and was a complete surprise to the 
n. > 
‘ e 


lee, a sister of the Mayor's particular. 
friend, the late Putnam Bradlea 





DULL IN THE REICHSTAG 


. | ear er res 
IMPORTANT BILLS FAIL TO STIR 


GERMAN LAWMAKERS. 


New Civil Code May Cause Livelier 
Times—Protest Against Restric- 
tions of the Bourse Bill—Popular 
Feeling on the Side of the Cre- 
tans—Why the Government Is In- 
different—Prince Henry’s Recep- 
tion in the Russian Capital. 


By The United Press. 

BERLIN, June 6.—Since the Reichstag re- 
assembled after the Whitsuntide holidays 
it has been a difficult matter to secure the 
attendance of a quorum, The debates over 
the reform of the law governing associa- 


tions, the proposal to create quarter bat- 
talions in the army, and the bill prohibit- 
ing certain transactions on the Bourses 
failed to move the chamber from its lassi- 
tude, but those in political circles are in 
expectation that there will be livelier times 
when the*presentation of the report of the 
commission on the new civil code enables 
the chamber to discuss in full session the 
civil marriage and other vexed questions 
which are included in the code. , 

The Centrists have been untiring since 
the code was introduced, and have conduct- 
ed privately and publicly an active propa- 
ganda against the civil marriage clauses 
thereof. The Government has not yet ex- 
plicitly declared whether or not it will make 
any concessions to the party of the Centre, 
but if the opinion which prevails in the 
lobbies of the Reichstag proves to be ac- 
curate the Centrists will succeed in ob- 
taining some degree of distinction by caus- 
ing purely civil marriages to be placed upon 
a footing not at all upon equality with re- 
ligious and civil marriages. 

The Boerse and the commervial associa- 
tions are making strenuous protests against 


the restrictions which the Boerse bill places 
upon time transactions and other commer- 
cial and financial dealings, declaring that 
the extent to which they hamper business 
operations causes them great hardship, but 
judging from the course of yesterday’s de- 
pate in the Reichstag upon the question. of 
the third reading of the bill, the protests 
will prove unavailing, as the Conservatives, 
National Liberals, and Socialists hold to the 
bill as it stands, In a speech in support of 
the bill, as it is, Herr Gamp, Free Conserv- 
ative, denied that the restrictions ‘imposed 
by the bill were vexatious. The State, he 
declared, ought to exercise surveillance over 
all public life. Why, then, he asked, ought 
not the Government to control the Boerse as 
an important part of the public organism? 

Count von Arnim, Free Conservative, 
spoke at some length, drawing a sombre 
picture of the abuses of speculation and 
concluding by declaring that the restrictions 
which the bill prescribed would prevent 
them. 

Herr Freese and other Freisinnige Deputies 
argued that the operation of the bill would 
transfer operations in grain to toreign mar- 
kets, inflict a blow. upon. commerce, ruin 
milling industries, aud so adversely affect 
agriculture, but none of these arguments 
seemed to touch the agrarian Deputies, who 
remain steadfast in support of the most ex- 
treme form of the measure. The Centrists 
are preparing to reintroduce their proposal 
to repeal the laws against Jesuits and the 
Socialists, l’'relsinniges, and Poles will sup- 
port it, thus giving a-motion to repeal the 
law so large a majority as to probably 
oblige the -Government to assent to 
the abolishment of the law. The ma- 
jority in favor of the repeal of the law, 
which was shown in the vote taken on the 
subject in the Reichstag in 1895, ought to 
have been sufficient to secure the abrogation 
of the law, but the Bundesrath ignored {he 
decision of the Chamber. 

A significant bye-election has just been 
held in the towns of Ruppin’and Tempiin, 
comprising ‘a ‘rural “Parliameéntary district 


near Potsdam, which was supposed to be 4 


strongly Conservative. The Conservative 
candidate was Herr.von Arnim, a man of 
much -ability and very popular, and he was 
supported by the Agrarians, but in spite of 
this he was defeated by the Radical can- 
didate by a majority of 1,300 votes. 

The Foreign Office authorities deny that 
the Government has received a protest or 
a note of any other character from Greece 
in regard to the repression. by the Turks of 
the uprising which is in progress in Crete. 
Some concert certainly exists among the 
powers, however, the object of which is 
to prevent isolated action upon the part of 
any one of the powers, as each of them has 
sent warships to Canea or Retimo, osten- 
sibly for the purpose of protecting its own 
subjects in the Island of .Crete, but it is 
understood that if the Turks should at- 
tempt a general massacre of°Cretans the 
commanders of the warships are authorized 
to take combined action and hold the Turks 
in restraint. 

Popular feeling in Germany is entirely on 
the side of the Cretans. The seeming indif- 
ference of the Government is attributed to 
a desire to keep in touch with the policy 
of Russia, which, in the meantime, inclines 
toward allowing the Porte time to deal 
with the insurrection. 

Following the recent injunctions of the 
Emperor against clergymen taking part in 
politics, the Prussian authorities have di- 
rected that disciplinary proceedings be in- 
stituted against the Rev. Dr. von Soden, a 
Berlin pastor, on account of a speech which 
he delivered in the Evangelical Congress 
recently held at Stuttgart. The prosecution 
of Dr. von’ Soden is attributed to the se- 
eret influence of Baron von. Stumm, the 
well-known advecate of Socialist repression, 
who is credited with having great influence 
and enjoying close intimacy with the Kais- 
er. At the Stuttgart congress, Prof. Wag- 
ner paid his respects to Baron von Stumm, 
declaring that he stood upon a lower politi- 
co-moral level than Herr Bebel, and the 
other Socialist leaders. 

The story of an incident connected with 
the recent visit of Prince Henry of Prus- 
sia, brother and representative of the Em- 
peror, to Moscow, on the. occasion of the 
coronation of the Czar, is being widely cir- 
culated. Upon his arrival at Moscow Prince 
Henry found that none of the Russian 
Grand Dukes were at the station to receive 
him. Prince Henry was greatly incensed 
at this, and intimated to Gen. von Werder, 
formerly German Ambassador at St. Pe- 
tersburg,- who accompanied him, his inten- 
tion to immediately return to Berlin, in re- 
sentment of the gross slight which he de- 
clared had been put upon the yg 
tive of the German Emperor. en. von 
Werder persuaded the Prince to delay, his 
departure, which he did for a few minutes, 
and just as his carriage was starting from 
the rman Embassy the Grand Duke Paul 
came tearing 3 and explained that the 
Station Master had forgotten to telephone 
Prince Henry’s arrival. Prince Henry is 
not satisfied with this explanation, and 
wants Prince Hohenlohe, the Imperial 
Chancellor, to obtain an official explanation 
and an apology. 

‘ . Jackson, First Secretary of the 
United States Embassy, has given an offi- 
cial dinner to R. T. Tower, one of the Sec- 
retaries of the British Embassy here, who 
has been appointed Secretary of the Em- 
bassy at ashington. Prince Radziwill 
and Prince’ Alfr of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha were present. 

n. D. McCook, who was one of the 
representatives of the United States at the 
coronation of the Czar at Moscow, has tel- 
egraphed here that he will go directly to 
Paris from Moscow. 





Catherine Built the Palace. 


From The London Standard. 

The Petrovsky Palace is a charming 
monument to the more picturesque side of 
Catherine the Great’s character. It was 
her villa without the walls of Moscow, 
where she could live at her ease, surround- 
ed by her intimates, the Apraxins, the 
Volkonskys, the Golitsins, the Razumovs. 


She would have no soldiers to guard her; 
she preferred to rest under the protection 
of her own people, and the peopie came 
crowding about the palace, saying, ‘‘ Make 
no noise! Do not disturb our little inother.”’ 
She loved the flolds and woods of Petrov- 
sky, as well she might. 

It was in this neighborhood that she 
herself awaited the approach of her coro- 
nation, staying in Count Razumov’s won- 
derful villa, which so astonished Lord 
Herbert and William Cox in 1778. She had 
the palace built to commemorate the Rus- 
sian victories over the Turks, and intrust- 
ed the task to a native architect, who 
knew how to adapt Gothic lines to Russian 
taste, and to combine splendor with com- 
fort. The red walls, with their white stone 
facings and round towers, seen among the 
trees, give a delightful -impression of ele- 
gant seclusion. nce Catherine’s day all 
‘the Emperors of Russia have awaited the 
day of the triumphal entry in the Petrov- 
aky Palace 
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PROF. BICKMORE’S TOUR. 


He Sails for the West Indies to Gath- 
er Materials for Lectures. 


P Prof. Albert S. Bickmore of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History sailed 
on the steamship Fontabelle yesterday for 
the West Indies, where he intends to 
gather material for a course of lectures, 
to be delivered in the Museum before. teach- 
rers next Fall. Copies of these lectures 
wiil be furnished to the public schools in 
the seventy principal cities and villages of 
the State. 

The expenses of the trip will be paid by 
the State, under an act passed a year 
ago to extend to the schools of cities out- 
side New-York City the system of visual 
instruction, as it is called, by means of 
stereopticon views, but Prof. Bickmore 
will receive no compensation for his time. 
F Prof. Dwight L. Eimendorf, an expert in 
photography, has preceded him, and is 
now taking photographs in the Windward 
Islands, that are to be used in illustrating 
the lectures. 

Prof. Bick*iore will go first to St. Kitts, 
then to Antigua, where the Governor of 
the Virgin Islands lives, yand from there 
to Bridgetown, Barbados. The latter place 
is the commercial centre of the British 
West Indian colonies, and small steam- 
ers run to all the neighboring islands. 
Prof. Bickmore will continue his journey 
through Guadeloupe, Dominica, Martinique, 
the birthplace of the Empress Josephine; 
Grenada, Trinidad, and St. Vineent. He 
will be joined at Barbados by Prof. Elmen- 
dorf, and together they will go to Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. 

“Jamaica is specially beautiful and in- 
teresting,’’ said Prof.: Bickmore, on the 
steamer yesterday, ‘‘on account of its 
mountains, which are nearly 8,000 feet in 
height. At Kingston, along the mount- 
ainside, are imperial botanical gardens, 
where experiments are made in the ac- 
climatization of plants, for the benefit of 
British colonies the world around. It was 
first learned at Kingston,: for instance, 
that the cinchona tree could be grown 
in India. All the climates of the temperate 
and tropic .zones are up and down the 
mountainsides near Kingston. We shall 
find rich materials there for instruction. 
We shall probably drive around the east- 
ern end of Jamaica in a four-wheeled cov- 
ered American carriage. That form. of 
vehicle is in use in the mountains of, Ja- 
maica because it is both strong and light. 
We shall go through the valley of the 
Plantain River, where almost all the ba- 
nanas brought to the New-York market 
are grown. 

“From Kingston we shall go to Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, ascend the great plateau, 
8,000 feet high, and proceed to the City of 
Mexico. Prof. Elmendorf expects to get 
fine views of the ruins of one of the most 
famous Central American palaces at Mitla, 
120 miles south of the City of México. We 
shall then come home, by way of El Paso.” 

Mrs. Bickmore is with her husband. 
They have been almost all over the world 
together on similar expeditions. 





RALLYING FOR SOUND MONEY. 


Efforts to Obtain a Gold Standard 


Piank at St. Louis. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, the bankers, have 
issued a sound-money appeal, asking banks 
and bankers throughout the country to use 
their influence’ with delegates to the St. 
Louis Convention, with the view of ob- 
taining from that body an unequivocal ut- 
terance in favor of maintaining the gold 
standard. 

Equipment for \»sis purpose is furnished 
in a circular from Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
and in a series of articles on the subject 
from The Bond Record. The articles are: 
‘Immediate and Ultimate Reforms,”’ by 
Prof. F. W. Taussig of Harvard Univer- 
sity; ‘‘ Would--Free Coinage Benefit the 
Debtor Class?” by Prof. Irving Fisher of 
Yale University; ‘‘ The People’s Money,” by 
Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and ‘Currency. Delu- 
sions,’ by. Alfred ¥; Ripley, Vice President 
of the National Hide and Leather Bank 
of Boston = aes 

In urging the appeal, the circular says: 

“What the people want is to lift the 
country out of the present state of uncer- 
tainty and business depression. This can 
be’ done alone by the adoption of a pro- 
nounced sound-money platform. Equivocal 
utterances will not do. What is wanted is 
a strong expression that the existing gold 
standard—the standard of the world—will 
be maintained under all circumstances, 
leaving the matter of the freer use of sil- 
ver aS money until such time as an inter- 
national agreement can be reached. A plat- 
form like this will restore confidence at 
home and abroad, give new life to pros- 
trate industries, and start the Nation ona 
career of solid prosperity. The articles here- 
with submitted are right in this line, and 
we recommend them as sound and in- 
structive.” 


ARMOURS SUED FOR $1,729,000. 





Six Thousand Causes of Action Under 
the Agricultural Law. 


SyracusE, N. Y., June 6.—In the Onon- 
daga Special Term to-day, before Justice 
F. H. Hiscock, was argued the case of the 
Peopie of the State of New-York against 
the Armour Packing Company of Chicago 
and the Armour Packing Company of Kan- 
sas City. 

The suit is to recover $1,729,000 penalities 
from the Armour Company, for alleged 
violation of the oleomargarine laws, in 
Albany. Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, New- 
York City, and other places. Gen. Benja- 
min F. Tracy of New-York appears for 
the Armour Company, and John W. Hogan 
for the Attorney General. 

Gen. Tracy stated the case on the open- 
ing, and what his motion was for. He 
said that the action was to recover for 
violation of the Agricultural law. The 
first action is to recover 5,790 penalties of 
$100 each, or $579,000, and the second to 
recover 11,500 penalties of $100 each, or 
$1,150,000. Gen. Tracy said that his object 
and motion was to compel the plaintiff to 
separate the different causes of action. 

The Court held with the defendant, that, 
according to the statute, the various causes 
of action must be set up and numbered. 
They are about 8,000 in number. 





Is There Another Bargain? 


From The Buffalo Courier. 

Col. George W. Hooker, the Vermont 
member of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, has been saying some queer things. 
He has said to THE NEw-YoRK Times: “In 
my judgment the next campaign on the 
part of the Republicans will require as 
skillful management as any the country 
has ever seen if they expect to win.’”’ He 


thinks that the free-silver vote will be dan- 
gerously formidable. In reply. te the ques- 
tion whether he thinks cKinley woutd 
veto a free-coinage. bill if he became Pres- 
ident and such a bill were sent to him by 
Congress, Col. Hooker makes the following 
significant remarks: “No, I suppose not. 

e would probably bow to the will of the 
people and sign it. It looks as if a silver 

{ll would be made the price of a Protective 
Tariff bill. I believe that would not be a 
very bad thing.” 

From time to time there have been inti- 
mations that the number of even Eastern 
high-tariff men who would be willing to 
make large concessions to the silver men in 
return for higher customs duties is rapidly 
growing. Col. Hooker’s remarks appear to 
indicate that there is some basis of truth in 
the intimations. The McKinley tariff was 
passed only by means of a bargain between 
the high-taxers and the Republicans of the 


silver States. Would not McKinley’s -elec- 
tion mean a repetition of the bargain? 


“ Consequently ” Means Too Much. 
From London Truth. 

When the Duke and Duchess of York 
were married, the Queen commissioned a 
Danish artist to paint a picture of the 
ceremony, and the huge work which he pro- 
duced can scarcely be described as a brill- 
fant addition to her Majesty’s collection. 
Now the Queen is anxious to have a picture 
of the Emperor of Russia’s coronation at 
Moscow, and, instead of employing a Brit- 
ish artist, her Majesty has given the com- 
mission to a French inter.. This is ver 
shabby treatment of the British school, 
especially in Wiew of the depression which 
at presemt prevails in artistic affairs. The 
-Queen has always. favored foreign artists 
and sculptors, and..so did Prince Albert, 
and a grievous lot o a of all sorts 
and kinds. has co uently n got to- 








‘in the royal palaces and elsewhere 
the present reign. 


BRITISH TROOPS CALLED 


s 
CERTAIN NOW THAT GOVERNMENT 
DECEIVED THE COUNTRY. 





To Egypt, Gibraltar, and Malta, the 
Soldiers Are Going — Combined 
Strength of Anglo-Egyptian 
Forces Will Be 21,000—Probable 
Joint Occupation 
Salisbury Waiting for Li Hung 
Chang—Duke of Orleans Planning. 


of Kassala— 


By The Unitea Press. 

LONDON, June 6.—The War Office has or- 
dered the heads of the staff to prepare for 
thé dispatch of 5,700 troops at the end of 
August. Part of these will go to Egypt, 
while the remainder will be used to re- 


place the drafts from Gibraltar and Malta, 
from which places troops will. be sent to 
join the Soudan expedition.’° — 

The orders indicate that 8,500 British 
troops will take part in the expedition in 
September. The Indian contingent -will 
then number 4,000, making the combined 
Strength of the Anglo-Egyptian forces 
about 21,000 men. This confirms the sus- 
picions that the Government has deceived 
the country regarding the scope of the op- 
erations contemplated in the Soudan. An 
advance on Dongola would not require such 
an army. 

The objective point is now believed to be 
Omdurman and Kagsala and the wiping out 
of the Mahdists. If the plans_are success- 
ful the Indian troops-will move from Sua- 
kin in July and occupy Erkowit, thirty 
miles southwest of that place, on the road 
to Kassala. Here they will go into can- 


tonment, which will be made the base of 
an advance on Kassala and Berber. Erko- 
wit lies on high ground, and is free from 
the heat of the Red Sea littoral. There is 
plenty of water there. 

The report that .France and Russia had 
protested against the influx of Indian 
troops into the Soudan is unknown at the 
Foreign Office, though The St. Petersburg 
News, which is now’ the organ of the 
Russian Foreign Office, says that Russia 
has a good right to oppose it, as the meas- 
jure implies the establishment of direct mil- 
itary communication between India and the 
Mediterranean, increasing the power of 
Great Britain to interfere in Turkey. 

The negotiations between the British and 
{talian vernments regarding -Kassala. 
point to a joint occupation early in the 
Autumn. Italian papers which reported 
that their Government had proposes to 
exchange the British port and district of 
Zeila for Kassala, were mistaken. In as- 
senting to abandon Kassala, the Italian 
Government returns it nominally to Egypt. 
4eila is a British port of some strategic 
importance, forming with Perim and Aden 
a triangle which is supposed by the War 
Office authorities to give England the 
command of the entrance to the Red Sea. 
The eventual occupation of\ Kassala by 
Egyptian troops is more likely to turn out 
a financial deal. The Egyptian Treasury 
under English guarantee will pay Italy part 
of the sums expended in the defense of 
Kassala against the dervishes. Italy needs 
the money, ana can surrender its hold upon 
the place to advantage. The arrangement 
will form part of the Franco-Russian rep- 
resentations relative to Egypt, which the 
English Government is about to be com- 
pelled to listen to. 

Certain proposals already forwarded from 
Pekin to the English Foreign Office await 
the arrival of Li Hung Chang in London 
before being answered by Lord Salisbury. 
Li Hung is to obtain the assent of Lord 
Salisbury to such revision of the Chinese 
customs, as arranged by treaty, as will 
increase the ad valorem duties at the treaty 
ports from 5 to 8 per cent. All the Euro- 
pean powers interested in Chinese trade 
are said’ to’ be willing. They have less to 
lose by the heightened tariff, having nothing 
ike the British trade to be affected. Foreign 
Uffice opinion credits Lord Salisbury with 
peing able te cenvinee-Li Hung-Chang that 
the consent. of England is beyond the power 
of his Government. 

The Duke of Orleans has summoned a 
council of -his: leading adherents at ‘Rams- 
gate in August to discuss the isSuing of a 
manifesto ‘submitting his claims to the 
throne of France to a, plebiscite of the 
French people with a view to support the 
Bonapartist pretender. The Duke of Orleans 
is.said to have consulted the Duke of Au- 
male and ex-Empress Eugenie on a project 
of his marriage to Princess Letitia Bona- 
parte, widow of the Duke of Aosta. 


The Duke of Orleans will meet Prince | 


Victor Napoleon at Brussels, and will try to 


the Duke of Orleans, and has subscribed 
a large sum of money to assist him. The 
Duke of Aumale is credited with having 
done the same. It is understood that the 
moneys thus subscribed will be used to 
propogate agitation in the French army 
and among the bureaucrats. The old Bou- 
langist element is active in its support of 
the Duke of Orleans. 

Lord Rosebery’s friends state that his 
health is good and that he is not suffering 
from insomnia. They declare that there 
is no reason why he should resign the lead- 
ership of the Liberal Party. 

Sir Philip Currie, the British Ambassador 
to Turkey, after spending his holiday in 
England, will resume his duties at Con- 
stantinople. The reports that he would be 
replaced are not true. The Marquis of 
Lansdowne will probably succeed Lord Duf- 
ferin as British Ambassador to France upon 
the latter’s retirement from diplomatic life. 

Mary Forrest, an American mezzo-so- 
pranno, has made a notably successful dé- 
but at Queens Hall. 

Among those who will be presented at the 
Drawing Room, which will be held June 
10, are Mrs. and Miss Allen, the Misses 
Denham Mitchell, and Mrs. Schuyler, all of 
New-York City, and Miss helley of 
Alabama, / 


ATTACKS CLERGYMAN’S ASSIGNMENT 





Made, It Is Alleged, to Defraud Dr. 
Harsha’s Creditors, 


Frank J. McBarron, as receiver for the 
property of the Rev. William J. Harsha, D. 
D., pastor of the Reformed Low Dutch 
Church of Harlem, has brought suit in the 
Supreme Court against Edward S. Clinch 
and others to set aside an assignment made 
by Dr. Harsha to Mr. Clingh. 

The Trustees of the Board of Publication 
and Sabbath School Work of Philadelphia 
obtained a judgment against Dr. Harsha for 
34.706. This could not be collected, and 
Mr. McBarron was appointed receiver for 
Dr. Harsha in supplementary proceedings. 

It has since been learned that Dr. Harsha 
is in _——- of a salary of $5,000 a year 
from his church, and that he made an as- 
signment to the defendants of all his sal- 
ary above $3,000 a year. The suit is brought 
to have this assignment set aside on the 
grounds that it was given without consid- 
eration, and that it was made for the pur- 
pose of defrauding creditors. An account- 
ing is also asked forfrom Mr. Clinch for all 
the moneys he has received under the as- 
signment. He notified the church of the ar- 
rangement with the stor, and has been 
receiving, it is alleged, $166 a month since 
the time the assignment was made, which 
was in February last. 





Carl Rohl-Smith Says It’s Jealousy. 


From The Chicago Tribune. 

Carl Rohl-Smith, the Chicago sculptor, 
who carried off the prize in the competition 
for the Gen, Sherman Statue to be erected 
in Washington is in no wise disturbed by 


the threatened protest of the National 
Sculpture Society. He indignantly denies 
the charge that favoritism was shown him 
by the Dodge committee, and says the out- 
cry raised in New-York over his success 
is due solely to sectional jealousy in the 
profession. 

He declares that he has never had a 
* pull’ in Washington, and has had no one 
working there in his interest. That such 
action should be taken by the New-York 
artists, or even talked about, he thinks 
a refiection against them rather than a 
matter that ould demand attention on 
his part. Properly speaking, he thinks it a 
direct insult to the committee in charge of 
the work. 

That two models were made by him Mr. 
Smith admits, but that the first scheme 
could have been carried out for $10,000 he 
says is false. The granite alone in the 
pedestal as first planned, he says, would 
cost $35,000. The change, he explains, was 
made so as to permit of artistic work in the 
way of bas-reliefs and statues at the 
of the monument, which would not have 
been ible according to the first plan 


with appropriation made for the monu- 
ment. 
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SET FORTH TO ROW OVER SEAS. 


Harbo and Samuelson, the Advent- 
urers, Cheered and Wept For. 


This from the maritime reports of yester- 
day: 

Sailed—Rowboat 
master, for Havre. 

The Fox measures 18 feet 4 inches in one 
direction and 5 feet in another. Her crew 
of two men, both Norwegians, have under- 
taken to row the tiny craft across the 
ocean. The hour of departure was set for 
5 o'clock. yesterday afternoon, and fully 
1,000 persons assembled around the slip at 
the Battery, from which the start was to 
be made. 

The two adventurers who comprise the 
crew of the cockleshell are George Harbo 
and Frank Samuelson. They brave the deep 


for such chance emoluments as may accrue 
from a successful outcome of the venture. 
Andrews, Frietsch, and others have made 
the crossing 6f the Atlantic in small sail 
boats an old story. Harbo and Samuel- 
son will try to show that it can be bridged 
by oars and muscle. ; 

An eighteen-foot craft must necessarily 
be heavily freighted to carry subsistence 
for two men for sixty days. It is not be- 
lieved that under the most favorable of cir- 
cumstances two Oarsmen can row across the 
Atlantic in less time. And in an ocean gale 
a deeply laden little boat has at best small 
chance of keeping her keel right side under, 
even if she is not swamped outright. 

None seemed to appreciate the perilous 
nature of the enterprise more keenly than 
did blue-eyed Lena Samuelson, the young 
sister of Samuelson. Just before the lines 
were cast off, the police made a line for 
her, and the made her way, crying, to the 
float where the boat was moored. She vain- 
ly pleaded with her brother to stay. He 
disengaged himself from her clinging arms 
and sprang into the boat, and the sister, in 
hysteria, stood upon the float wringing her 
hands and imploring him to return. 

There is a well-founded belief among those 
who witnessed the departure that’ the 
brother never will come back, and that the 
farewells said were farewells for eternity. 

The boat was rowed out from the slip and 
headed down the bay, followed by _ the 
cheers and shouts and well wishes or those 
who stood around the seawall. ‘The craft 
is laden with sixty gallons of water, six 
gallons of oil, two gallons of signal oil, 
one dozen Coston signals for night signals 
of distress, one dozen green, red, and white 
signals, which, burned at night, tell the 
name of the boat; 100 pounds of bread, and 
canned meats of all sorts and sufficient to 
last two men for sixty days. The men be- 
lieve that they will be able to row the boat 
across within two months’ time. 


Foz of New-York, Harbo 





TROUBLE IN THE 71ST REGIMENT. 


Francis’s Discharge by Capt. 
Zabriskie the Cause. 


Sergt. 


Capt. Andrew C. Zabriskie of Company 
C, Seventy-first Regiment, has a little row 
on his hands—it is said it may grow to 
large proportions—which was brought about 
by the unceremonious discharge of a non- 
commissioned officer. - 

After the company had returned from 
Creedmoor last Thursday and just before 
the men had left the armory, Capt. Za- 
briskie walked up to First Sergeant E. M. 
Francis, and, handing him an official-look- 
ing document, said: ‘Sergeant, here 
your discharge.” 

For a moment, it is said, Sergt. Francis 
was so surprised that he could hardly 
speak, but, as the Captain turned on his 
heel to leave the room, the Sergeant just 
managed to gasp out: ‘‘ Thank you, Capt- 
ain.’’ 

Sergt. Francis a few minutes afterward 
told the members of the company what had 
happened,’ and at once the greatest indig- 
nation was manifest. : . 

“T never heard of such an unjust action 
before, and especially against a man who 
has served as faithfully as Sergt. Francis 
has,"’ said one man. ‘“ Let’s at once de- 
mand an,.explanaticn. from. the Captain,” 
said another, ‘‘and see if enlisted men 
have any rights at all.” 

A delegation at once set out to find the 
Captain, but he héd hurried -dway from 
the armory arr couid not be forndy An im- 
promptu mecting was then held, during 
which the Captain’s action was roundly de- 
nounced Ji was decided to bring about 
the reinstatement cf the Sergeant if pos- 


is 





} sider 


| wmittee, 
get his support. Ex-Empress Eugenie favors | 





sible. It was suggesitcd that ff this was 
refisel aggressive measures be taken, A 
committee of ten men azycinted to con- 
a pian of campaign held a meeting 
Friday. At this meeting, it is said, It was 
agreed the best plan to get the Sergeant 
back would be to elect him a Lieutenant in 
place of Clark, resigned, and it was decided 
a special meeting of the company should 
be called to receive the views of the com- 
and settle upon the action to be 
taken. 

The feeling among the members is very 
bitter over thé matter, and if the determi- 
nation of some men is carried out there 
will be a lively time in the near future. 


SAVINGS 





-BANKS AND SILVER. 


A Subscriber’s Thoughts After Read- 


ing President Townsend’s Address. 


To the Editor of The New-York Times: 

After reading the address of President Town- 
send and your comments thereon, I am moved to 
inquire: 

1. Are banks honest from a sense of principle, 
or are they only as honest as the law allows? 

2. If the former, how can a depositor suffer 
from the free coinage of silver, when every dollar 
he has placed in the keeping of a bank is as 
good as a gold dollar, and the bank is bound by 
every principle of honesty to repay a dbdllar 
worth 100 cents? t will not be a satisfactory 
reply to quote Gresham’s Law, for it will not 
relieve the bank run on principles of honesty of 
the burden and expense of procuring the gold 
wherewith to liquidate its debt to depositors. 
President Cleveland has not hesitated to incur 
this expense on behalf of the Government. 

8. If banks are only as honest as the law 
allows, wherein do they differ from the free- 
silver advocate, who proposes to attain his object 
by lawful means? In the event of the passage of 
free-silver coinage, would not the dishonest sil- 
ver man become as honest as the bank which 
would take advantage of law to pay out fifty- 
cent dollars to depositors who had paid in one- 
hundred-cent dollars? 

4. If the bank should plead the utter impossibility 
of obtaining sufficient gold to pay off its deposit- 
ors, would not that be conceding the contention 
of the silver man that the supply of gold is 
inadequate? If it should plead the enormous ex- 
pense of obtaining gold at a premium, should ex- 
pense count in a case where real honesty is in- 
volved. READER. 

PITTSBURG, Penn., June 5, 1896. 

(Our correspondent appears not to know 
what a savings bank really is. Except in 
very few cases, it is simply a bank for 
the deposit of savings, managed by Trus- 
tees, who undertake to invest the savings, 
pay the earnings to the depositors, and re- 
turn them the principal on demand, or, on 
certain specified notice. The Trustees do 
not borrow the money; do not trade 
with it on thelr own account; re- 
ceive no profit from it, and save such of 
them as are executive officers on salary, 
receive no pay for their services. They are, 
in fact as in name, Trustees and no more. 
If a depositor puts gold in their hands and 
they lend it for interest on security, and 
the law says that the loan may be paid in 
silver worth 50 cents on a dollar, they have 
no funds from which the difference can be 
paid to the depositor unless they take the 
money of other depositors. The wrong done 
by the law is done through them, but not 
by them, and is done to the depositor di- 
rectly and solely. The only question of 
honesty or dishonesty involved relates to 
the law and the makers of the law.—EDITOR 
TIMES.) 


Olney Not Guilty of Criminality. 


WILLIMANTIC, Conn., June 6.—A verdict 
of not guilty was rendered to-day in the 
ease of ex-School Fund Commissioner Ol- 
ney, who was tried before Judge Wheeler 
on forty:counts in an information charging 
the illegal receipt of $4,561. The accusa- 
tions comprised conversion of school: funds 


and receiving salary in excess of the legal 
amount. The jury in the morning report- 
ed that they were unable to agree, and 





were back to 
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MAY CALL FOR STATE AID 








ELEVATED ROAD’S PATRONS CA®# 
APPEAL TO RAILROAD BOARD. 


The Commissioners Have the Power? 
to Give Assistance to the Long-. 
Suffering Travelers Across the 
Harlem on the Manhattan’s Lines 
~The Mayor and Other City Offi- 
cial’ Do Nothing to Check the 


Company’s Violation of the Law. 


The Manhattan Railway Company yester- 
day violated, as it has persistently done for 
nearly two years, Chapter 743 of the Laws 
of 1894, which requires it to convey pas- 


sengers on its elevated roads across the 
Harlem River without change of cars. 

The Mayor, whose duty it is to be “ vigi- 
lant and active in causing the ordinances 
of the city to be enforced,” said the day be- 
fore yesterday, when his attention was 
called to the violation, that he could do 
nothing at the present time to stop it. 

The Corporation Counsel indignantly de- 
nied that it was in any sense his business 
to call the Mayor’s attention to the com- 
pany’s daily and. undisguised’ violation of 
the law. 

Were it not for the determination of the 
north side residents to rise up in their 
might and seek the aid of the courts to 
compel the company to comply with the 
law, they and their children and their 
grandchildren probably would have toe 
change cars at One Hundred and Twenty-" 
ninth Street, with small chances of re 
dress. 

While the Mayor, the Corporation Couns 
sel, and the District Attorney shirk the 
responsibility of having this law enforced, 
the long-suffering patrons of the Manhat- 
tan Railway Company can appeal to the 
Board of Railroad Commissioners of the 
State of New-York for assistance. The 
railroad law in Section 157, defines the 
powers and duties of the board, as follows: 

The board shall have general supervision of all 
railroads, and shall examine the same and keep 
informed as to their condition, and the manner 
in which they are operated for the security and 
-accomincdation of the public, and their compli- 
a, with the provisions of their charter and of 

w. 

Section 160, dealing with ‘‘ recommendas 
tions of board where law has been vioe 
lated,’’ says: 

If, in the judgment of the board, it shall ap- 
pear that any railroad corporation has violated 
any Constitutional provision or law, or neglects 
in any respect to comply with the terms of the 
law by which it was created, * * or re- 
fuses to comply with the provisions of any law, 
it shall give notice in writing to the corporation, 
and if the violation, neglect, or refusal is con- 
tinued after such notice, the board may forth- 
With present the matter to the Attorney General, 
who shall take such proceedings thereon as may 
be necessary for the protection of the public ine 
terests. 

Meanwhile the petition to be presented 
this week to the Supreme Court for a 
peremptory mandamus is steadily growing 
in size. Ex-Civil Justice J. C. Julius Lang- 
bein and Henry F.. Lippold are at the head 
of the movement, and they are determined 
to make the Manhattan Railway Company 
give the people their rights in the matter. 


Annoyances on the West Side. 
To the Kilitor of The New-York Times: 

I am very much interested in the fight 
the North New-Yorkers are making to com- 
pel the Manhattan Railway Company to rum 
continuous trains from the Battery to the 
annexed district. It strikes me, however, 
that it would be a good plan for the west 
siders to try to compel that monopoly te 
run the Ninth Avenue trains through at 
all_ hours of the day, instead of, as now, 
making all passengers wait for five or ten 
minutes at Fifty-ninth Street at certain 
hours for an already overcrowded train. 

H. E. FOX, 

NEW-YORK, June 6, 1896. 





TRAGEDY AT THE OPERA, 


Detnils of an Accident at Paris That 
Almost Caused a Panic. 


Paris Dispatch te The London News. 

When the accident at the Opera occurred 
Mme. Rose Caron was singing at the close 
of the first act of “‘ Hellé.” It was noticed 
that the lights had been fluctuating in an 
extraordinary manner, causing much annoye 
ance as well as apprehension on the part of 
the audience. 

The enormous chandelier is balanced by 
eight counterweights, each hanging from 
a steel cable three inches in diameter. The 
chandelier is ridiculousiy heavy for electric 
lighting. One of the steel cables passes 
close to the electric mains. The insulating 
cover must have worn off somehow, and 
what electrical engineers cail a ‘ short cire- 
cuit”? formed between the wires and the 
cable. The chandelier no longer got its 
share of electricity, but meanwhile the heat 
given out at the short circuit was melting 
the steel cable. 

Then an enormous mass, one of the 
weights, was seen to drop through the 
ceiling upon the.stalls of the fourth tier, 
raising a cloud of dust and rubbish. Mme. 
Caron, the conductor, orchestra, actors, and 
choristers stopped singing and playing, and 
looked up toward the other end of the 
house. People did not realize at once the 
seriousness of the accident, and when the 
stage Manager came forward and advised 
the public, although there was no impend- 
ing danger, to leave the house for a few 
moments, everybody withdrew quietly and 
there was nothing like a panic. ; 
_ About half a dozen persons were slightly 
injured by the falling rubbish. Mme. Cenoi, 
a grocer’s wife, felt a stunning blow, and 
found herself buried beneath rubbish. Sne 
was extricated with great trouble by two 
policemen, who had to cut off her dress. 
As soon as she found herself in safety she 
noticed that she was bieeding protusely; 
a piece of flesh had been torn off one of 
her legs, the bone being bare. One of her 
eyes was also injured. M. Hurbois, a 
coachman to the Marquis de Villecoux, was 
unconscious, a piece of the cable having 
fallen on his head. 

The policemen thought these were ail tha 
victims, when a young lady, with a cut on 
her face and weeping, said that her mother 
was buried under the fallen ironwork. The 
body of the poor woman was found in u 
shocking state. The iron counterpoise, 
after grazing the daughter’s face, had 
broken the mother’s head, knocked in ner 
ribs, and snapped one of her legs in two. 
The victim, Mme. Chaumette, belonged to 
the great class of conciérges or doorkeepers. 
She had not been to a theatre before for 
twelve years. Her daughter, who had 
coaxed her to come to the play, is a wait- 
ress at the Bouillon Duval. 





Privileges of the Bank of France, t 


From The Edinburgh Scotsman. 

The subject of renewing the privileges 
of the Bank of France will shortly come 
up’ for discussion in’ the Chamber, after 
having been in abeyance since 1892, when 
the Senate approved a bill for the purpose, 

That bill has. not since been modified, 
and the provisions included in it will, tt is 
thought, be adopted without material al- 
teration. One of them, which was to em- 
power the bank to increase its note issue 
from 3,500,000,000f. to 4,000,000,000f., was 
passed as far back as 1893. The charter 
expires on Dec. 31, 1897, and the proposal 
is to extend it for a further period of 
twenty years from that date, in considera- 
tion of the bank making certain conces- 
sions to the State. 

Among these concessions is one by which 
the bank is to torego all future interest om 
the Government debt, amounting to 140,- 
000,000f., and not to demand repayment of. 
the capital so long as the charter is in 
force. The bank is to undertake the serv- 
ice of the’ National debt and transact other 
business for the Treasury, both at the head 
office and branches, free of charge, and 
make an annual payment to the latter of 
2,000,000f. during the first year of the cur- 
rency of the new charter, and 2,500,000f., 
per annum subsequently. It is to opem 
several new branches, and make advances 
to agricultural co-operative societies. i 

It is not improbable that an effort will 
be made to convert the bank into a State 
institution, but such a project does not: 
command support either in financial or 





Ministerial circjes, and is not in the 
degree likely to meet with success. i 








MIDSUMMER DULLNESS CHARAOCTER- 
IZES STOCK SPECULATION. 


Less Than 47,000 Shares Done in the 
Two Hours’ Session—Professional 
Manipulation of Sugar—Railway 
Issues Firm, But Close Relow Fri- 
day=—Damage to Wheat Indicated 
by the State Reports—Important 
Changes in the Bank Statement, 


SatuRDAY—P. M. 
Less than 47,000 shares were done to-day 


~ erkeatigge >a 


Stocks, 


cg 7 H 
Alton & |Terre Haute, t. r..... 58%... eM. ia 


*American Sugar Refineries....1244... 125 


*American Sumer Retineries pt. .104 
ree Wy Gb 
T&S. &., al! in. paid. ate 
poy ‘Topeka & Santa shed ven 
Baltimore & Ohio... ° . 

*Bay xtate Gas. 

*Brockiyn PR. 

Canada Souther. 

Central Pacitic 

Chicago Gas 

Chicago, Bur. & Quincy 

Chicago é& Northwestern. 

C., M. & St. Paul. 

C., M. & St. Paul pr. 

Chicago, R. I. & Pacific 

Cleve., Cin,, Chi. & St. Louis.. 
Columbus, x we % %. Ce 
Columbus, H. V. & Toledo pf.. 55 Re 
Consolidated Gas Company 

Delaware & Hudson 

Des Moines & Fort Dodge 

Dist. & C. F., all in. paid 

General Blectric............ ‘8 

Great Northern pf.... 


“es @e 





A Lons of Nearly Four Millions in Money Holdings—An Increase in Loans 


and a Decrease in Deposits—Reserve Decreased, 


The weekly statement of the New-York Asso- 
ciated Banks, issued Saturday, showed a decrease: 
-in‘“. reserve. of $3,744,375. The banks now hold. 


$18,486,300 in excess of the legal requirements. 


The following table shows the condition’ of 
the New-York City banks this week, as com- 


pared with last week: 
June 6. Differences. 


y 29, 
Loans GATS 136, 400 $476,819,100 Inc. $1,662,700 , 
Specie .. 62,456,000 61,808,500 Dec. '647,500° 


Legal 
t'nd’rs. 84,493,200 
Cir’l't'n,. 
The following table shows the surplus reserve 
of the New-York City banks from the beginning 


of the year 1896 up to and including the state- , 
ment issued to-day, with the surplus of the cor- ° 


responding weeks of the years 1895 and ora 


80,972,800 Dec. 3,520,400 
Net d’p’s 498,874,100 497,180,000 Dec. 1,694,100 
14, 605, 100: 14,725,300 Ine, 120,200 
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y 
May 16 eeeseee 
May 23 ...s.. 2 
May 20 ...... 22,230, 
June 6 1 76, 918,250 
The following table shows the surplus reserve 
at this time for a series of years: 


1896......... $18,486, 1891...........$6,687,600 


: system for May— 
Mnes, ......... $1,120, eae eae ee 
Bast. Ry Minn... 143,861 104,555 


Montana Central.. 66,370 124, 138 
Total for system.. 1,480,678 1,131;301 
4,139,194 
Rast Ry. of Minn. 438,006 
Montana Central.. 775,191 _ 603.478 
Total ior system.. 1,430,678 1,231, 
From July 1— 
Manitoba leased 
| St ear 14,647,369 12,318,691 
East Ry. of Minn. 1,740,156 1,347,358 
Montana Central.. 1,585,821 1,426,180 
Total for system. 117, 973,347 15,002,169 
Houston & Texas ome for March— 
Gross earnings... $239,503 dG an 
Operating » ex 222,670 195,755 
Net . earnings. . 16,833 91,405 
From Jan. 1— 
Gross earnings... 721,778 
Operating ex 586,179 
Net earnings 135,599 79, 695 
Ind., Dec. & Western for a apes 
Mileage eSesacs : 151 151 151 
Gross earning 5, $28,318 
Operating ex.... 23,188 24,396 22,421 
Net earnings.,.. 2 10,564 5,897 


revenue, 456,837.00 8,006,805.00 136, 162,353.00 


Miscella- 4 
laneous. 64,008.00 493,987.00 17,960,698.00 — 


Total. $903,401.00 $6,353,842.00 — 158,648.00 
EXPENDITURES. 


yor wey Pe sioath: 


"0 000 
ety 000. oo peg ed 
# 50,000.00 
Pensions... 250,000.00 08, 000.00 
Interest .. 89,000.00 132,000.00 35,060,474.00 


Total. ~ apie $6,025,000.00 $332,811,680.00 
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Excess 
ex pendit- 
ures over 


receipts... $118,599.007$328,842. 90 $26,653, 082.00 


NATIONAL BANK FUND, 


Deposits under 
act of July 14, This Day.This Month. Fiscal’ vead 
1890 . $900.00' $469, 467.00 $5, 123,113.00 
Redemptions 
urider 


July 14, 1890. 31,380.00 215,882.00 10,319,769. 0¢ 
REDEMPTION OF NOTES. 
United States Treasury 


From Jan. 1— 
Gréss earnings... 73,697 54,765 
Operating ex 48,553 44,256 
Net earnings..... 32,835 25, 4 we Notes. otes 
Charges j ’ (Since 1879.) (Since 1898.) Total. 
panes 19,544 4,009 | To ate .... Sra 610 $70,798,107 499,319,61% 
Percentage of Reserve to Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis for April— This fiscal yr. 146, 638, ~ : 
Liabili- Mileage 670 670 670 | This month. 3,556,716 2.8 8,629,524 
0 Loa Legals. Deposits. ties. Gross earnings... $335,268 $358,442 #1 | This day ..... 25,837 8,520 29,357 
N. Y. Nat. B’kg. he n. + iaeoeee $2,027,800 $12,220, $1,620,000 $11,320,000 25.7 Operating ex 229,830 255,374 ; *Net gold and bullion, including $100,000,000 re« 
Manhattan Company. 2,050, 04 2,178,700 13,923, 3,579,000 — 15,749,000 30.9 Net earnings..... 4 103, 068 served for redemption’ of United States notes, 
1,647,000 10,002,100 27.5 Charges 41 106,366 Section 12, act July 12, 1882. 


Merchants’ National. ,000,0 1,001, 100 966 : 
Mechanics’ National.. 2,000, $28 200 8,512,000 936,000 7.024.000 27.6 we Stakes » 158 8,298 tExcess of receipis over expenditures, 


Bank of America 500, 15,755, 600 2,626,000 900 2: 
Phenix National 000, 4,184,000 798, earrye tt Ea Gross earnings... 1,468,385 1,442,795 1,587,920 alent States bonds held by the Treasurer of 
National City ,000, 3: 2 6,569, 600 : 8,744,€00 84,471,600 36.3 Operating ex..... 1,032,899 1,006,617 1,118,631 e United States to secure National bank circu- 


. te hy t SOF ’ : . or 2e°47 OR lation: Currency 6s, $10,407,000; 

Tradesmen's National... 750,000 &3, 900 2,279, 600 825,900 1,854,800 : Net earnings.... 35, 436,178 469,289 - y ‘, 5 per cents, $12, 
Chemical National..... 300,000 2 2,515,000 4,705,200 , Charges , 442,749 454,516 we 4 per cents of 1895, $31,075,073; . er 
Merchants’ Ex. Nat.. 6 : 3,948, 800 795,500 ‘ Deficit ..... 6,571 *14,778 | Cents, of 1907, soba ase 461,950; 2 per cents, 


,500 
Gallatin National 6,017,300 892; 300 From July 1— 359,950; total, 
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Bank *Capital. *Net Profits. 
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Total Bales. .ccccccccccsese TTT yy. ecceceses 
Bonds. Bid and Asked Quotations. 


Me 1 Int ae iy The closing quotations for stocks in which there 
$07 were no transactions were: 
Second National....... 


Bid. _—— Bid. Asked, Tati weee us 

Adams Ex..148 . . 108” | Pirst Bm eee 
<a, & Sus. .1s2 a5 ; 0% | Third National........- 
m. Coal... .116 1% | New-York Nat. Ex... 
Am. C. Oil.. 11% Bowery Bank oe 


5.000, > a _ 
wth’ "Av lores bk ter ie oo C;,0- Bf. Sita New-York Co,’ Nat... 


Made at 1%@2 per cent. The last loan was made 4 ‘e? 
1154|Phil & Heading tet pt | AP? 5 eg La ist pf. Chase National.....+.« 


p< lngradlnc sy inc, Trust Co cerifs, Fifth Avenue 
Ne > yy Ter 1, Cc, “ A tee enwee 
Time money rates were 2\%4 per cent. for sixty 1 000 110 *st’ installment paid — Tob. pi. a German Exchange --. 
days, 3 per cent. for ninety days, 8% per cent. .110%) 370,000. 7H | ‘at. & Germania .......s.. bee 
for four months, and 3% per cent. for six 2,000 ens Grande Wes‘era itt i wrt 2 LI hie 
months. Commercial paper quotations: Sixty to Cent of N J G ol bs D 4 - pf.,new. 2 7 DCO: ig, 


104 Cc. & st Garfield National ..... 
Ninety days’ indorsements, 4@4% per cent.; four Chi. B & Q conv 5s___|St : L ‘ ° 68 85 Fifth National 
months’ acceptances, 4@4%4 per cent.; choice 4,000 101% it > 25 


0, Bank of lw Metropoits, 
0) 
four to six months’ single names, 4%@5 per peg © See ie At pf. 61 West Side 


m i 1 : 5 Pp Seaboard National .. 
cent.; names of good calibre but less well known, 10,000 084 5,000. 8 "hy — Nt as . Sixth Mational .scc..e 
2G% per cent. and upward. 33 735.957: | Chi & Nor Pac Ist, tr/St P, M & M-1st consol ° é3 - 8. Western National ... 

Clearing House exchanges to-day, $88,735,957; ai 6s, reduced to 4'%s * & va First National, Br’k’ n. ” 
balances, $5,700,264; Sub-Treasury debit balance, r 4 x| 1, 105 . 2 & 15% 18 Southern National ewes. 
qo on call in London, %4@% per cent.; dis- i as ee 8 Chi. & Alton. 107% Pur tations 2... 00, 3 
count rate in the o en earlcet PB. 16@% per ed = :" % C. & E. ili. 42 43 ar? eee nge. 1,000,000 600 3,643, 

he oj arket, ie. C.&N. W.pt149 161 Ob a ee meeaned Net earnings 


cent. for both short and three months’ bi L $61,459 
* , ‘i 50,850,000 459,500 

85 Sites Mk ae Total National -...$50,850,0 "41. Other income..... 

St. Total State ....... 10,772,700 13,141,900 Total income,.... 


7 os ) e ay L 
BULLION STATISTICS, Cal, r ; 1000. 424 pf 4 : 
, ~ b 1% 63% 700 $7 4,601,400 $476,819 819, Charges ....sss08 
entemanistiianns 2 . : Cleve. & P. ‘163 Tot $61, 1 61,808,500 $80,972,800 $497, 180, nad Surplus : 
; ifi % Cc G M os » v5 ay * Reports: is ational ‘Banks, May 7th, 1 rp see ee eee 
Silver bullion certificates were quoted at 68%@ ol, b diy vé?T Spokane & Pal és, Tr — Coal & s : As per official i h, “1806; is State Banks, May 27th, International & Great Northern for year ended 
@Vigc. There were sales of 163,000 ounces at 69. Dal & Waco ist Bs Co certfs : $e . PM 0 31, 1895~— 

The commercial price of bar silver was O8%ec nies a 1& Rés i ee pt. 00 "| Norfolk ‘So. T2 OUTSIDE SECURITIES. reg lees ERY "$3,277, Ga? $3,244, 39 
pe> ounce. Mexican silver dollars were quoted , Division a>. Com. Cone “sii ei, & Ww. pt, 10% Union Typewriter ist pf Op. ex. and taxes. 2'527:198 2.336. 

ABVgec. 2 era d in. os t 7 = 
“Fr silver in London was quoted at 81%4 per | ” as Lae & Gal 2,000. 4 | Consol. Coal. 32 45 lolto So. ... 5 (Reported by Messrs. Tobey & Kirk, Net earnings 750,459 
mu 24. ane.” 1 1,000, 4% . ’ 367 |( *. Mining.. 12 Street.) ; 

: following is a comparative statement of the 5 D. R. G. -c. Imp., & Bid. Ames. 
Zeid movement since 1893: 2.00 * 134g Aue, aa S ae 6S. .2coccce 4 
Exports from Jan. 1, 1896, to date. ...$37,286,324 il & Tex Cen G iM 4s merican Ban OO cer see soseedon 

: ao ae TE pera "5G in On ‘ -?D 65 . ee BE Oe Washington Trust Com “Se 
a ae ee acne ‘3 "ke M So 3 Div vi Bal de esse ° 30 +» 5. 8. - Coal. aaeiean Phe Company oc ceccee oo 198 Western Gas Company oeay. sess eealas Ham. & pare: system for six months | the rate of $20.67 per ounce, fine, or $18.60 per 
50 107 |W abash 7 A . & East.. American Typefounders’ eS et Western Gas Company bonds... ... 89% Ne Se Sh. a ounce, standard, (9-10 fine.) 
7 eae 2.000 105 P., D. & E. American Typefounders’ ae Winona & Southern 18t.. weonne mt 15 1 1895. 1894. Changes. “2Ts there a charge for minting, and, if so, 
13%] * Det & Chi Bxt A. pf Pitts, Atlantic Mut., ‘96 scrip... -.+-.++-+-104 Worcester Traction ......-...2c22.22. 16% pos me ape al 707 $2,718,558 Inc..$111, 149 | how much is it? 
es A Nash, Pens & 200... 4 as 5 . R 5 +Atlantic Trust (mew) ......... as Worcester Traction Whi igen ae . 8814 (4 Operating ex.. 1,792,861 1,701,980 Inc.. 90,8 Answer.—The Government makes no charge 
vat dst Bebb jets @ , ¥.. & +Boston & New-York Air Line. Worthington Pump pittieeeeesenecs 13 as 83,038 "81,825 Inc., for coining gold. 

400 ;| Wabash RR 2d qm , st. L Boston & New-York Air Line pf.... a ere se ee. 72 76 eet y= 1, “soe eo = “*3Ie —_> a gharge for the copper used te 

2IGN >» 7 5 "p- 3,000 re 7 Bend & Mort e Guarantee Co...... iden om nal. Wit . vo, . prepare go or the mint?’’ 
ee See ee uu a “¥ "ig nanan West Shore gtd 43 Broadway & ‘Seventh Avenue......--190 ‘ “3With interest, 546,453 548,346 Dec, Answer.—When the bullion deposited is not 
ie eee Fe linea tLe 10,000 164 tBroadway & Seventh Avenue Ist...104% 407,356 386,907 Inc.. suitable for coinage, and requires parting and 

The foreign exchange market was dull and] N Y, Susq & Western| Wisconsin Cent Co Ist, i D . 1 ~ tBroadway & Seventh Avenue 2d...108 + RAILWAY EARNINGS, Columbus Street ace for —- refining, charges are made for these operations 
adh ARRAS , i. 10 i ist Hefunding ss Trust Co certfs Erie Ist pf... ‘ . : {Broadway Surface Ist 5s. jigeah sense *s ‘ 1896. 1895. Changes. equal to the expense incurred in eliminating the 
weak. Nominal rates were $4.88 for sixty 5.000......- WS o as 87 Erie % pt... : Co. 158 160 tBroadway Surface 2d .......-...,-104 Alaba Gross earnings. ~~ 169 $55, O77 Ine.. $3,092 | base metals and parting the gold from the silver 
days and $4.89 for demand. Actual rates were cae | woe E Quicksilver « ao % Brooklyn City Railroad ........ peeerkee abama Great Southern— Operating ex... 038 26,978 Dec. 940 | when the two metals are combined. There is 

28,098 Inc.. 4,032 also a charge of 2 cents per ounce for copper 


4.874@$4.87% for sixty-d bill 4.884%4@ Total sales.... . $305, 000 r -pt. Quick. pf.... 14 Brooklyn, Bath & West End 5s.....- -. 1896. Net earnings.. = 180 : 
$4.874@ 7% fo ixty-day bills, $4.88%@ .B * a Rens. “@ Sar.180 Brooklyn’ Elevated 7 Mileage 0.04 00s 295 Balance sheet, March 31, of the roads operated | Tequired for alloy. Upon gold bullion of stand- 
ard fineness—that fs, containing 9-10 gold and 


$4.85%4 for demand, $4.8844@$4.88% for cable wseees os ° ‘ 117 Brooklyn, Queens Co. & Sub. 5s.... ( 4th week May.... $37,059 rt é. 
transfers, and $4.86}, for commercial. aa Hoinestaie Se -. |S L. 8, - 4% 4% {Brooklyn Union Gas 56 «+105 4 a ae Mth weevescsee ~111,868 c eis stint Geax OF Bh ag ny gg ee 1-10 copper—no charge whatever would be im- 
Lae page y ul, “p= anes per nec ye eg | BANK CLEARINGS. ina, Central... . . ~ 25 *Brooklyn Union Gas stock... . 91 Poe — geseen C59, 521 x Capital otieale $806, 000: ’ funded debt $300 000: posed. 
4 o.to Tor sno reicnsmar é ‘ e > ee been y id * ’ ’ ’ ow 2 » 
95%, and guilders at 40% and 4056. a @ —— Ee Jae ee Nigh & D. — tBuffalo Street Railway 1st y 1,522,321 1,454, 282 open. accounts, $51,830. Lehigh Valley—Assets: 4—Will the mint give $1 for 23.22 grains of 
” New-York exchange was quoted as follows: The Clearing House returns for the week ended ni ye . 125 
hicago—70c premium. LBoston—}@10e discount. Ss ‘day’ figures estimated,) tele- 2 ° 3t. 
San Francisco—Sight, 12%sc premium; telegraphic, — Ss AY ne Ch ich wf h in-ul. - see. 25 / 
15¢ premium. New-Orleans—Commercial, 50c pre- | gtaphed to The Financia eee, Gane wae td be +. 8% -+» 7% (8% | Central Park, North & East River. 
mium: bank, $1.50 premium. Savannah—Buying, | following showing: owa C, pf.. 32 ae ° 87 Compan 1025 
1-16c discount; selling, par. Charleston—Buying, 1896. - 1895. K. & Mich... 6% 8 it. . & Spices Trust Pow ‘4 R. * Sey FF - __— & Danville— 
Par; selling, 4y¢c premium, New-York $540,771, = 20 $489,888,624 x & D. M. M% A eam 74 Cin., Jack. & Mack. R. R. ist 2 4th week May... 285 | sets: Cost of road, &c $4,010,027; supplies on 
Boston prey yy a ee r., ©. 4 8 Commercial Cable Company stock.. an Month, ne . hand, $11,644; open accounts, $50,616. Liabilities: Very respectfully, 
Philadelphia 63,943,279 61,380,967 x * Ww: 1 5 . Coney Island Jockey Club stock 35 . From Jan. i. Capital, $2,000,000; funded debt, $2,000,000; in- Director of the Mint. 
Baltimore 15,619 823 12,658,771 — ae WV se K, cove 6 Consolidated Car Heating stock..... From July 1.°7° 197, 187 | terest thereon, due and accrued, $44, Tle ‘open 
Chicago 95,588,860 86,942,904 L c. Gas.... 23 ; _ PP. D. & Consumers’ Gas (Jersey City) stock.. .. Ch thee 546,428 **** | accounts, $22,812; profit and loss surplus, $4,685; 
Railway bonds were Gull and steady, Ti i St. Louis 19,551,680 23,210,940 pao, as Mee. 8 G. 8 8% | Consumers’ Gas (Jersey City) bonds.. 99% pena, Peoria & St. Loule~ total, $4,072,289. Middlesex Valley—Assets: Cost 
eiway Som re Cal abs seany. ne prin- | New-Orleans ... 5,793,390 7,446,338 pny & W. 18 %)\U. 8. eee 42 Continental Trust 168 8 leag 223 222 20° | of road, &c., $1,094,308; open accounts, $2,883 
cipal changes were: re 5 er a “nee *Cramps’ Shipyard stock Ba week May..... 17,769 $21,968 11,793 | profit and loss deficiency, $8,159. Liabilities: Madrid Dispatch in The London Standard. 
ADVANCED. — cities, * 507, 685,888 $764,335,057 eek: ae 5% Det Dock est B Sar be mR. Treen uly j agus a7, Peed ee 71,482 | Copital, $500,000; funded debt, $600,000; open The auction sale of the collection of pict 
Or., R. & N. con. 5s.1 Wis. Cent. Ist., t. r..1 Other 3 ne N. A. A apts 10% | ¢Dry Dock, East Broadway & Battery Chicago & West Michigan— 881 764,187 | accounts, °$5,851; total, $1,106,851. ures, old furniture, arms, and curiosities 
DECLINED 146,217,403 140,498, 627 - : wm per a. a. ets cs 100 ere errr 57. 575 575 oe eka Tae Ge ied, week |e 3 bs belonging to the late Duke of Ossuna, at- 
1 ee . ig cine . Il mn mh - May, 96, . z 
Dal. & Waco Iist....1 |St. L. Southw. 2d....2 Total. all cities, oe ne paca ~ —— May... $39,687 $85,789 | $6,048,835, an increase of $156,037, or 2.65 per | tracted many native and foreign amateurs 


22 
A. a = wou hea -" U. 8. "Rub pbber. 21% 23] Eighth Avenue Railroad 838 * Mon "fee aon 
Oregon Imp. Ist...... 1 (Tenn. C. & I. 6s Bir.1 H. Gays ‘aay, et oor ane Oe yi ; te ge — om 100 Ensley, Land. Co. ¥ r toy we} i 564,239 614512 tora i506, 3°48 yoade for the Seorease of #01, 8Onn os for twelve days in succession. The furni- 
: intent EE . ° 12 f E. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Cin., Jack. ac 1,667,051 1,470,885: | 1.32 per cent; 58 roads for month of May report ture, arms, engravings, and water colors, 
a5 $24.428,000, an increase of $1,002,267, or 4.28 per | the latter mostly English and French, 
fetched high prices, which were paid 


55 pf. 34 ly F Ss Oe 
*Unilisted. 37 idelity & Ca ualty CO.nsese Mileage a % c t. 
chiefly by native purchasers and dealers. 


Fort Wayne Gas stock 4th week Ma: 5 
Fort Wayne Gas ist Ge ‘ Month, ’- ’ 515 333 IMPORTS FOR THE WEEK. 

The Spanish Government paid £4,120 for, 
a lot consisting of seven Spanish oil painte 


CONSOLIDATED EXCHANGE, <4 St, Man. Ge Ot. High. AV... 0+ O° a0g 2811922  280'508 
The imports for thp week, exclusive of specie, ings, including two splendid Goyas, and a 


42d St., Man. & St. Nich. Av. 
Des Moines: & Kansas City— 
were $9,407,061, of which amount $1,249,014 was | Carrefio. The finest picture sold was a por- 


th ame 
1895, a decrease of 13.0 per cent.; with the s t42d St., M & St. Nich. A 
in dry goods and the remainder in general mer trait of a lady by Vandyck, which was 


week in 1894, a gain of 0.7 per ‘cent., and with Stocks. 
‘ - Fourth ‘National Bank 18 Mileage 
2s, 1893, a loss of 22.5 per cent. Outside of New ee Ace, Cee Sa week teas? $1,122 12 
chandise! The imports of specie were $175,160 knocked down at £2,400 to Mr. Colnaghi 
and the exports of specie were $2,822,675. of London, who also bought several other 
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Financial Continued on Page 19, 
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and very nearly half the total was in Sugar, | bake Erie & Western pf. Wh... TK... TK. 71%: - ++ 10%... 06's Saad 1896, 1895. 1895.... 062,900) 1890. ... 2.44... 4,010,375 
Pe : . . . * . tee se Jan. 2, ¥s 
Sugar advanced to 125, then declined to | Leaflet Sasi 0 $e taser REIS Saale tag ioe | 6:0: RA ae osc 
123%, and closed at 124%, a net less of %. epee. Kansas & Texas... i $2,345,550 45,465,075 102,754,450 § 1892.......... 28,679, 750|1887........... 4,420,050 
ssour ansas & Texas p e following table gives the details of the principal items vf the bank statement, as well 
y d ° as 
The price of refined grades was advanced, Missouri Pacific eee the percentage of reserve to Mabilities of the in dividual banks: 
but the fluctuations in the stock were the | y Y., N. _ 77. 
fession manipulation. The | N. Y., Chi. & St. Louis 2d pf. 31%: P 
nesult of professional P he | Not. & Western, 2d in. paid.. 4%:. 
other industrials were very dull, and at the | Norin’ american.. a 
close were down a small fraction. Rail- gor. peng Ast in, paid poe og 
Way issues were firm in the early trading, | Octario @ iwhetere ee: 
but lost the advance, and closed/ as a rule, oe a ea acts aia 
: . eading, is n. * 
fractionally lower than yesterday. St. Leute Gouthusestaca of 
All the characteristics of a midsummer a wu > mea 
ids . , outhern acitic 
steeped ep ten poe atapes spe ng Southern gated wesece deesccecs 
rokers were not at their offices a > Southern Railway pf Na - 4 = To secure Ry ¢ , y 
t. Bers & Drovers. 1,389, 600 Gross earnings... 8,870,481 3,856,818 4,123,737 p moneys in National deposito 
those who were showed no disposition to fin hee . Mechanics & Trade 8U, 000 325,000 Operating ace 2,676,055 6, 2,903,728 O00 . Ron ote tee 5 per cents, $2,535,« 
undertake new ventures on either side. | *United States Leather Greenwich . Benes 172,900 Meret of i907” $12,245,000; tok one $1, 08-000; tor 
Wheat scored a further advance of Geieen Seats bees okt Seventh National : 312°200 SILIIIILD 'gila9s “"'se9001 “* 7eiaea | tal, $17,028,000. ‘ 3 
1 cent a bushel. State reports indi- | Wabash pene ok Fant ~| a 3 bit 900 *Surplus. dan O: Uaited barne <a Seon ended 
4 - . eee yr > Ng 
cate considerable damage to the crop be Rens: Telegraph Nat, Bk of Commerce. 5,000,000 3 107,000 me snare ‘entek Maas Bias New-York for | 000: United States bonds withdrawn, $746,000. 
Since May 1. In Kansas the average | wheeling & Lake Erie National National: 1,000,000 603,700 Gross earnings...$1,101,246 $947,959 $631,982 renenonsh, Paph cirosiaGen cutstending: Cure 
dar wheat ts given as 60, against 9T last Mercantile National... 1,000,000 1,504,500 Operating $44,430 “710,947 41,742 | “National ” so a A moh ey a 
Ce ee ee a) D7 se5e bésbeabesk oe ; eee eee d8'noe m= ide, vet earnings..... 256,81 237,01 ‘ 
month. Corn, however, is given as 90, and ame Nat. Bk. of the Rep... 1,002,000 Fixed charges... 229013 198,971 168,750 _—-* meg tag og redemption, $2,379,196. 
Other cereals are said to be in fine condi- Silver, me ey National. pe 27,197 88,041 *78,510 | $1 161.050; to be He FR en 
‘ : ——Closing—- . * — $861,312: to be d 
} e 8 , © be destroyed 
tion. There is a growing sense of relief over First. High. Low. Last. Change. Bid. Asked. Nat. Banic of N. al St. Louis Southwestern for quarter ended March | Deposits received for tedenspiten af Mo, or Nas 
the prospect of an early adjournment of | Bullion ctfs......ssseessseseees 69 ... 69 ... 69 ... 6D ... 1. 1... 68%... 69%...163,000 Seving -Matlonel sc... 31— tional banks failed, in liquidation, and reducing 
Congress; Mining Stocks, National Citizens’... Gross earnings...$1,22S,390 $1,246,457 e+++ | circulation, $468, 567; — of such deposits in 
Net —Closing— Nassau Operating ex 1,034,915 958,924 se++ | the Treasury, $20,191,318 
The bank statement showed some im- First. High. Low. Last. Change. Bid. Asked. Sales. Market and Ful. Net earnings..... 193,475 287,583 ores The receipts from customs for to-day wera 
portant change. which have brought the | Hale & Norcross seb band 2.50 © 200:teee, 20h De ove MD. day AS Ach 0s ede (ve ‘sce. Oe Nat. Shoe and Leather. From July 1— $382,555; from internal revenue, $456,837; miscel- 
sav see 1.50 «., 150 ... 1.50 .. . Cc Exchan Gross earnings... 3,943,582 4,131,517 -++ | laneous, $492,975: National bank notes received 
aaeies reserve down to a little less than pe ee Seg orn Hxchange Oo 93, 5t — 
$18,500,000, T tual holdings de Continental National. - ar ae aa 0018 125,288 <:1 | for redemption, $622,12 
$18,500,000, ne actual money ho £ - Oriental .; 50,07 ease 
creased ,167,§ ving that the’ move- Imp. and Traders’ Nat. San Antonio & A. ¥. for AP 
" sed $4,167,900, showing m4 “bie National Park Gross earnings... $153,1 5160, 975 $134,995 
ment of currency from the interior to this ‘ East River National... Operating ex.... 119,342 138,893 123,813 
centre has ceased for the time being. Loans | At, +? - 8 F gen 4s 79 Fourth National....,.s Net earnings..... 83,310 22,582 11,182 
have expanded $1,662,700, and deposits have 
decreased just about the same amount, 


Ee 


From Jan, 1— = 4 

Gross earnings... 550,821 624,043 459,373 T 

Operating ex..... ; 480,476 440,409 VALUE OF GOLD IN A GOLD DOLLAR, 

Net earnings.... 143,297 18,964 
Seaboard Air Line ‘from July 1 to April mre 

Gross earnings. ..$2,982,859 $2,636,285 se’ 

Operating ex. « 2,074,997 2,023,974 madd 

Net earnings... ., 907/862 ‘612,311 eres 
Toledo & Ohio Central for April— 

Gross earnings... $159,987 $133, 585 $144,143 From The Baltimore Sun. 

Operating ex 101,345 95, 91,708 Recently, in reply to a correspondent, 

Net earnings..... 58,642 : 52, = The Sun stated that a twenty-dollar gold 


Other income..... 253 ‘ 
Total income..... 58,899 8, 62,585 | piece is worth $20 by reason of the weight 


Charges .. 38,593 ; 83,841 | of gold in it, not by reason of the Gov- 


BUIDIRS cS cicoveve 20,306 312 18,694 . 
Seems Jen, Lu ernment stamp or inscription on it. If the 


ye caretags... eer aee gos. O14 Ss 144 gold piece were melted into a lump, it would 
perating ex..... 404,691 393 O11 still be worth $20 in the market. Whereas, 


Net earnings..... 192,464 : 
Other income..... 7,333 the silver dollar, the coinage of which it 


zs b 
raged re. 33257 is proposed to make free, is worth when 
44°891 2 668 43,793 | Melted down but little over 50 cents. 

‘ ‘ As severai correspondents questioned the 
1,668,946 1,665,809 1,476,975 | Correctness of our statement, being under 
the impression that the mint stamp on the 
gold and the copper mixed with it made 
considerable difference, The Sun, to end al 
question, addressed re to the Director 
of the Mint at Washington, with the fol« 
lowing result: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF THE MINT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 28, 1896. 
A. 8. Abell Company, Publishers’ Baltimore Suny 
Baltimore, Md.: 
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THE MONEY MARKET. 
It Is Worth One Hundred Cents at thé 


United States Mint, 
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The money market was quiet. Call loans were 
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From July 1—~ 
Gross earnings... , 
Operating ex..... 1,117, a 1,104,556 
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Bid, Asked, 

Ynion Typewr tea deccnssees 854% 

8 Broad | Union Let rd gee hops me ringgenym = oh Other income.... 49,532 wai ono an Suey Se. your que: = 

United Electric Light & Power ist..-..76" Total Income..... 799,991 voce | SRMAa BEhboe noid ame = Gone aan eee 

v. Mortgage & Trust Co.........210 Ch'ges and rent’ls 847,908 oe+ | ing: & eae : oe 
ates Trust és it ° 47,917 #21, 621 Beeoe "1 What do you give for gold?’’ 


Wagner Car Compan 
Dp Answer.—The Government pays for soe at 


Net exports...... $18,086,262 
Net exports to date, 95 ..- 14,266,650 
Net exports to daté, 45,169,402 
Net exports 63,439,907 














: ; i, &c., $24,520,625. Liabilit - | Pure gold?” 

Celluloid Company stock ++ 8 Mileag seee 807 807 807 ital. stock. $5,900, +2! a] dau 415-400 Sab: Answer.—The depositor of gold bullion is ale 
: Central & South American Tel ‘ 4th week ord oe $27,331 $25,515 | open accounts, $3,620,652. Lehigh and ‘ie lowed 100 cents for every 23.22 grains, Troy, of 
117 Central Cross-Town 1 Mont 89 $5,814 75.593 | York—Assets: Cost of road &c., $6,063,876; open | Pure gold his deposit may contain. 

oe su. accounts, $78,312. Liabilities: Capital stock, “*5—What is a twenty-dollar gold oa worth 
$709,980; preferred, $3,432,208; funded debt, | in the market if melted into a lump 

$2,000,000. Elmira, Cortland and Northern—As- Answer.—Twenty dollars, ($20,) if it has lost 

nothing in the melting. 
R. E. PRESTON, 


Buffalo. Street Railway stock ....... Ann gt 
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RAILWAY BONDS, 





Art ‘lreastres Sold at Madrid. 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS. 

Total, all citie ée 
. fur the w’k. ‘$1, 187,993,998 $1,072, 860,055 

Government bonds were firm. The sales were Complete returns for the week ended May 30 


$100,000 4s, 1907, registered, at 108. The follow- | show, compared with the corresponding week in 








ing were the closing quotations: 
-_. Asked. FI “rg 
: ‘ rst. Hig Lee. neat, 

pa 10.1 and over, aC 
44, r..,, 18 y 108 York the decrease over 1895 was Am. Tob. Co.... 65! 65: Garfield National Bank Freak deni 
4s, c./ 1! r 110° 1894, 1.8 per cent. Compared with 1893, the] 4») Sug. Ref... 123% - : Sola . Steck Teleavaph Sietbeth: Sshuitlin 1 bh 40,347 2,271 
4s, 5 loss was 20.3 per cent. A. T & 8. F... 22% 4 92 21, 9 ng Northern— 





4s, 
5s, 
5s, 
Currency 
Currency 


THE BOSTON MARKET. 


Boston, June 6.—Speculation in our local mar- 


- 24% 


Grand Rapids Gas stock - ? My Mileage 


Grand Rapids Gas Ist.... 
Guaranty Trust Company 

Hide & Leather National Bank.... 
*Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling pf 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling bonds 
Herring-HaH-Marvin 


334 834 834 

4th week May. $28,642 $21,95 
957 
Month, 7.226 "pe.eso  *77's59 


483,436 405,856 
Duluth, 8. S: & Atlantic— . 
Mileage 587 503 





THE LONDON MARKET. 


American shares were dull and irregular in 


masterpieces of the Flemish and Spanish 
schools. All the Goyas, six pictures by 
Rubens, one by Ribera, and thirty cther 
works of Spanish masters fetched high 
prices. 


eee ~ ¢ pick "10 “ip ket was confined to Dominion Coal and Bay 
Cherokee 4s, State Gas, the fluctuations in both of which are 
Rparaxee 4a, at present controlled by the legislative outlook. 

The former opened at 13%, fell to 124%, and closed Importers & Traders’ National Bank. x 


Cherokee 4s, 
12%. Gas sold between 18% and 13%, with Indianapolis Gas stock.............+s- 


Herring-Hall-Marvin pf 8d week % sees $50,421 = $42,590 


tHoboken Land Improvement Co. 5s.. 
Hudson River Telephone stock 


From Jan, 1. + . 715,679 650,445 the London market. The principal changes A touching Incident marked one sitting. , 
From July 1.. 2,594,116 1,540,825 1,544,694 | were: Advanced—New-York Central, %, to 99; | An old servant bid for the portrait of the 
Evansville & Richmond— Louisville and Nashville, %, to 51, and Atchi- | late Duke, whose attendant he and his 
Bitenge 102 102 to 15%. Declined—Canadian Pacific, %, | father had been for many years. The old 
d week May.. $2,776 son, o™ ‘ore. | Servant burst into tears when the’ bids 


In State securities, $6,000 Virginia funded 
8. Leather pr. Pr “Indianapolis Gas bonds........+. .- 104 f ah he Se ie te ms 
From Jan. 1 38,350 4 sce | to. Oi, and Erte, %,. to rst 95%. St. | went beyond his means; but the trustees 


9 mM, at 12} . {+ G4 64 
Gh of 2001 BOIS at 09% the final sale at the latter figure. West End | Wabash pf.... .. 10% 30 | *Ind. Nat. & lll. Gas Co. ist 6s 
gained %4, to 72. Montana sold at 86%, and International Ocean Telegraph From July 1 68/980 ferred sold at 84%, Tilinois Central at 95%, St. 


Pioneer Gold gained %, to 4%. The rest of the Total sales ..........005 eobecess ++++0+18,720 | tiron Steamboat ~ Paul at 78%, and Reading at 78%. British con- | of the creditors of the late Duke bought 
market was unchanged. Money loaned at 2 per Kings County Traction . WMilckes eyesore sols declined %, to 118 3-16 for money, and | the portrait and on the spot presented it 


cent. Knickerbocker Trust. Company 8 1-16, to 118 5-16 for the account. to the old man, who went off with the 
| (rving ere F. ; ‘ - Last. Sales. | [atayette Gas stock a week : picture literally ‘speechless with émotion. 


Lincoln National...7! Messrs. J. S. Bache & Co., 47 Exchange Place. Lafayette Gas Co. ist 6s.. 

| Manhattan a New-York, report closing quotations received i 41% $12,000 Lawyers’ Surety Company Georgia & Alabama 

| Mechanics’ f trom F,. R. Cordiey & Co., as follows: i? ? 44 5.000 | Little Rock & Memphis R. R. 5s..... 20 Mileage . 
3 - , 7 3a week May.. 


Central National.. * iM : > 
Chatham Merchants’ z TOCKS. Logansport & Wab. Val. Gas 6s 7 
LAD BIC ~ ‘i Aa tibhi 85% 5,000 Logansport & Wab. Val. Gas meet wen May.. 


City | Metropolis , . 

Citizens’ INational Union. ...206 waturday. _ Friday. | ; 20% 1,000 Lorillard Company 

oo eel alah oe peerton -. . a ae Total sales *Madison Square Garden stock From Jan. 1...... 269,194 
Anniston City ...c.ccsce a» 22 +Madfson Square Garden 2d 6 a erat. 


Continental | New- York a 
Corn Exchange. 28 | New- -York - . Boston 3% «- 3% Mahoning Coal Railroad pf......... 
Manhattan Trust Company 


Fifth Avenue 2° +y 2900 Pacific 4 peates Ww. P 50 . 50 

First Nat. of 8. 1..110 | Park Broo ine os Mechanics’ National Bank v —Denver and Rio Grande Rallroad has de- 
at he National : ‘he o Poggee — a > bape mr Earn | Aor = +44 7,031,440 6,927'512 pinged Glarea a dividend of 1 per cent. on the pre- wife and their two children were just sit- 

yallatin National. .206 ate o Fy em 8 axing s ooo cose . ° —— fh. ks 
German American.112 | Third National. omnis Taxing Dist. 6s, 1915.. 1 i tana. Decatur & Weatern— eet die aa teapeh Fal 4 ay at ting down to supper when the storm struck 
Imp. & Traders’..530 |Western National.. Mercantile Trust Company 3 8a wae 7 15 151 151 their house. The husband eried out to his 
Metropolitan Trust Company From Jan. 1... $8:758 $9,520 $6,714 wife to go into the cellar at once. She 
Mexican Nat. Exposition & L. Co. 68.. . I fala i 168,743 127,806 FINANCES OF THE NATION. obeyed, and Bradley followed with the chil-+ 
emg Serrated a meres 12% "Week Mey 36. wie tee” Sanaa ee dren. Mrs. Bradley was afraid that the 
’ 0 €e . 2 9 i 
MichPen, Cur Co, Gp. c, bonita... 8 Brom Jan ives: SSO:88 $1822 HAGE | Conaition of the Treasury, with me- | {amp In, ihe ning room might, be ovr, 
- High. Low. Last. Sales. Mutual Gas Co. of i neaialheke - ms < rowley Western— eeipts and Expenditures. went up stairs and extinguished the lamp, 
July option .... 60% 62 oie ot 61% 1,561,000 | National Bank of Commerce . : a4 wok May. $ 148 148 and on her return was about to place the 
” Sept. option -... 61 . 61 Si% 8,000 | National Shoe & Leather pank........ From Jan. 1...... : $5,688 $6,346 | WASHINGTON, June 6.—Following is a state- | children under a washtub when the crash 
21 > , ational Vu ge OL SEP From July genes sh 84888 ett Beaate ment of thé condition of the United States Treas- pone 2 ae pn Ag rene rade P= ong Powe 
ewburg ectric , as a over er 5 - 
19% zs THE CHICAGO MARKET, Newburg Electric stock ury and the receipts and expenditures of the Gov ley did what she was told, and her hus- 
New-Jersey & N. Y. R 872 72 } ernment on the 6th day of June, 1896: band protected her body with his own. The 
CHICAGO, June 6.—Prices continue to rule | +New-Orleans Pacific 1. g. #onds. CASH IN THE TREASURY. bricks and beams fell upon him and almost 
Gold coin ......s+..-$118,829,318.00 buried him in the débris, but he did not 
Gold builion..,...... 80,644, 728.00 . wince. When the damage was done Mrs. 


steady. The only activity has been in Diamond | New-Orleans Pacific 1. g. stubs. 
aedemmteemieestorine Bradley crawled out and her husband fol- 
..$149, 474,047.00 








BIDS FOR BANK STOCKS, 








American Ex 
FINANCIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Broadway 
A Father's Brave Deed. 


—Cleveland; Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis From The Chicago Times-Herald. 


Railway has declared a quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent. on the preferred stock, payable One of the most remarkable incidents of 


July 1 at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co., | the big cyclone in Michigan was that in 
New-York. Books close June 16 and reopen | which Charles Bradley of Thomas proved 


v 3,512 ly ¥ 
Best & Belcher. rey wy rt $311,216 hay, Mi himself an absolute hero. Bradley and his 
Brunswick .. 15 15 15 
Con. Cal. & Va..8.00 38.00 
Comstock -08 .08 
Gould & Curry . 2 4 
re Little Chief ..... 
Mexican % 3 Pharmacist’. 
New-England ... : Total sales 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 6.—The feature of to- 

' . . Dominion Coal 12% 12% 
day’s market was the strength of Storage Bat- Dominion Coal pf.. z x 
tery stocks and United Gas Improvement. The | Gen. Electric pf...... <0 15 
former advanced 1% per cent. for the common, to | Lilinois Steel 


6 Store Service 
29%, and 2% per cent., to 31%, for the preferred. Pilledeiphia. Company... 
The buying was due to a better understanding | Reece Butt. Hole 
of the present condition of the company. United | Westinghouse Blec. 


° 29 
Gas Improvement advanced from 70%, to 71%. eer nowap aee. 1 art 








PHILADELPHIA PRICES, 





“reekegte 
odin 


Bay State Gas 3 14 
There has been a steady absorption of the stock " rs . & E. R. Gas ~ StOCK...se00. 549 
for several days. It is “at its lowest aimnest.. and RAILROAD STOCKS: se leeds Bunty tn Baaweoank, ane” Pod & e. wy, ae Co. pf oe 1,403,642 1,218,640 
the dividend is due in a few weeks. The balance | Boston & Albany ....... an 0 & Gas Co. emphis & Charleston— ‘ 
of the list was steady. Boston & Lowell -..2.+.207 2s, cote bas Sheun pee eine te Be ee BR. Gas Co, consois..!.: 99° 92" | Mileage 330 oe ag eee ee. cua eeeadee ea a, 
reo rages caena eames eae: dividend promised. ‘There was no change in ee eo 116% Prom ten ho Abie . fier weereineates . ee 42, 939,059.00 SGhariey told mb. to SEawi Ook and then 
Dick Brothers & Co. 80 Broad Street, New- | Gent. Mass. Sectoessek. <i Diamond Match or New-York Biscuit, Those who ten th Tut deeds el eeceeey a8 From. July ¥..22111,2560144 ainosae > 477802 | Balance “+++++*$106,584,088.00 | ne shook the rubbish: off and got out him- 
York, report closing prices as follows CG. J. a eR 100% bought stock expecting an advance are Steely '¥. & N. J. Telephone ......-cccee és Wenienn-» _— ‘+++ | Standard silver Mss 972,596.00 self. Oh, my brave, good husband!” Mr, 
Saturday. Friday ©. 5h e's. selling out. Bank clearings were $12,006,244. trey. aoe as Brake Company, vesn eee aR Mileage $21 tes oivwe bellies oct: 656,981.00 Bradley’ s homestead was lifted by the wind 
i ew-Yor scu mpany 6s ‘ Py rer 
a. Asked. Bid. Asked. Conn. & Pass .. Messrs. J. 8. Bache & Co.. Co., 47 Exchange Place, | New-York Life I nsuance r4 Trust... 050 Week May 16... 71,463 59,480 Sst0.en,bT1.00 dropped 100 feet from its original site. 
New-York, report closing - eH received from | N. Y. Security & Trus 295 eee esses «$385, 629,577. 





“5. $3¢ 8 
From Jan, 1...... 1, ¢015 1,213,413 Total . 
Mexican Southern— Net outstanding = 
Mileage 207 5 eo Lavan naeae . 834,989,387.00 
2d week May.//2. $3,740 $0,075 $8,530 ESTEE ns aa ka Bie sezee 80,840,190.00 
From Jan. 1...... 197,755 181,090 194°780 Standard "sliver Gol 41. 752,904.00 
tNorth Hudson Co. R. R. 58..........100 Minn., St. Paul & S. S. M.— Silver bullion of 18 rane 
Y Penn. Telephone stock...... 83 Mileage ...:.... ¥: 1,175 1,175 1,175 (coat) seseeeeses 119,255,286.00 


Acetylene, $30 pd Fitchburg 
Baltimore ‘Traction.....- 18% 15% Fitchbur; Messrs, A. O. Slaughter & Co., Genuine and Spurious Hay Fever. 
From The Boston Transcript. 

What a superlative comfort it is to learn 
from the Manual of the United States Hay 
Fever Association for 1896 that there is a 
spurious disease of hay fever as well as the 
real thing itself. The victim, whether he 

be one of June, of July, of August, of Sex~ 
Net outstanding cur- 


tember, or of all Summer long, may now be 

Balance sian nea a oor rn 90,850,902.00 | content, no matter what his physical ago- 

Treasury notes nies, in’ the thought that his hay fever may 

« $33,644,871.00 after all be but the shadow of a curse. Hé 

National bank notes.  9,782,395.00 may punctUate every sneeze, every head- 
Fractional silver coin segesieg 


hicago, as fol- | Nicaragua Canal C Sonatruction (new).. 
North Shore Traction pf........-++e+. 
tNorthwestern Telegraph 7s 
Northwestern Telegr apn Co. stock 


poeta 408 : 8 41% Flint ae . M. pt. d os lowe: 

ogg, ~4 ; N. Y., “s i : 

Gon. Trac. a i % | N.Y. & N. “Saturtay, Faye SM 

Electric Storage 28, | Ola lon . . . ed. 

Electric Storage pf i aoe ae 4 Amerign 1 oy ig af *38y% t.. 

Electro-Pneumatic West End pf An 1, C. ° 67 

Hestonville ..... sdedbes Chi, Brew. & Mait..-..: 15 16 16 sGewese & Syracuse Rallroad........ 4th week May.... — $87,606 $60,280 

Hestonville pf f Chi. Brew. “ “ee “ 41 42 42 Pacific & Atlantic Telegraph . dns okt ae 2 Month. “ 308 Tenane eee 

Hunt. & B. T a8 30 868 bine pub wee ntd sence i <ee 35 Pennsylvania Coal . + BBO ies 1,81 "189 904,728 oar beg gee Fee oe 

Hunt. "4 : Atlantic 20% Fi - 48% ph & Cabie.......... 88 N 1 Tracti o--+ | Less on 31,008, 260,00 

EE b2% 524 Actatie 4 Om .. phitney. s+... pe peise may Be Fi ew-Orleans Tracti Treasury fotes..... 1 

Tne. "Co of N : Ft os cee ° : * on4 [Pratt & Whitney Lynd eiipd, axe. a Month May: sso. | $128,768 $122,444 United States notes. 123,870,902.00 
nigh — 0 1 20 Cal. & Hecla........ +. .-808 Ch al Estate Trust Ronipany’ seecceeed os Tol., Peo. & Western— 

Retsof Mining Company bonds Mileage .......... ~ 247 247 


Pranklin ..a.cccosssctsoe SS 
Gold Coin .cscecsceseees . 5S 
Kearsarge ....cscesscesee 12% 
Merced ..ccsccwccvccvesee 13 
OSCOOlA co csvassecveeuscce 
Pioneer .... 


Lake St, Elev. Ry... 


Richmond St. R'way & Elec. Co. ist. 88 8d week May..... $19,631 
iitan inlevaied: {+104 , / Sieord Soxbea 


Safety Car Heating & Light eta sess 3 From Jan. 1...... 07 i 

eos Awrnee, es ta seek... - 160 65 From July 1...... 888,999 823,073 
eco! venue st 5s 

Sixth Avenue Railroad stock Des aoe son 240° vi 70, 909 

7Southern as Atiantic Telegraph...... Operating ex..... 38,819 52,417 

St. Paul Gas stoc oP eee eee 61 Net earnings. . 3 29,421 18,492 


Metropolitan Traction. 
Northern Central 
Northern Pacific 
Northern Pacific 
Pennsylvania 

Penn. L., 

Penn. L., H. 
Pennsylvania Steel 
Pennsylvania Steel ue. 
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New-York Biscuit 
North Chi. St. R. R.. 
National Railway........ 
Street’s W. Sta. Car L. i4 

. L. pf..; 55 
West. Chi. Bt. R. R.. te > ie 34 
Western Stone.... . 6 
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Roche ter pis re mh A 
Union ‘Traction, $10 pa. ® : 18% 18% L  & | ee 53 Cass Av. & F. G. R. fe 98% 
United Cos. yt... Me i ae — 7 ay 240 3 s ‘a 1 R es * & 4 a 
ten on Jmprovemen 3% 2 1 > pes . 1s paidnne ties Pm * ey * eras 


‘elsbac -4 50- 5 ER ied 
} Le ape of Canada 2Y chi. scity Ry, am. 
Welsbach Commercial 27 Board 0 
Welsbach Commercial pf. .. 66% Set Gas L. 
BONDS. 
DE creieces. 70 ae 
é - 83 
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4s... 68 
Mexican spray st inc.. 18% 
Mex. C. 2d = 
N. Y. & N. 

Y. & N. 


al 


$8 
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UNLISTED. 
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achy spasm, every cough, with a happy re~ 
—— currency.. : ignseaes lief — of ie idea, oe ‘Ha! ry! i — 
nor coin..... , 189, spurious hay fever’; how gla am!’ To 
Stand Gas Pt ethetiettoettestestert } Ch 21'636 Depeetes in National 19,042, 700.00 | ‘ns hay beg be 2 may —— —* or less 
f as ere re ore Serer re oy ™ ‘ eee , i of a joke, but to him to whom e Summer 
or pr segeeeeppegengoneees (ar f ous : rage fg m= and "Interest 280,060.00 is nothing but one long-drawn-out and nev- 
Le mine | Bary Fe apbettratteartd 110% Gross earnings... 287,512 DEAD o.sGmed ein SRA pesca er-ending nasal titillation the fever born of 
on Heute & Indians its BR! Ro G6! 44 Operating ex...., 143,769 Total. $80, 416,947.00 flowers and hay and other botanical - 
Texas & Pacific Coal Co. Ist Ot CCSRERED Ss. STE Less National bank 5 ucts is more than serious. It is appalli 
Texas & Pacific Coal Co. Charges «-++++.-- 86,044 per cent. * 8,182,493.00 , Hence the reason for the existence of this: 
*Third Avenue Rail , Surplus .....+++- 7,699 Outstanding { association, whose President says in his! 
Third National moak. . ery eS Central of Georgia for April— and drafts 6,888, 143.00 latest address: ‘‘ Don’t wait at home until} 
Title eae tae stag Trust. soret esoene tine Gross earnings... 3 Disbursing * officers’ hay fever comes on before going away. ;: 
L. & K. sosdhd4005 0 Operating ex..... 207,272 balances ......-+- 22, 903,445.00 This is the important don’t.” And as a 
he 8 National SD ~ageaniaes 95 24,359 Post Office Depart- supplement to this advice a list of over ry! 
Trenton Potteries ...... 2.0. ceeteves ment account 8,274,668.00 
Trenton cig Mh Se eaen bbe vd 50 Ee ta Miscellaneous items.. 1,559,893.00 California to Nova Scotia, ere the weary. 
Union Ferry stock..02/ 2/0 67. 68 ves | "574,893 Total ...... ‘i ilies sneezes Tey, Bet oie Drauitnwon aon eae 
TUnion Ferry 58..........ceseeeees + 10B% From J . BAIAHRGS «oo cescc cs ccccecsecves cece st haven of relist hereabout, 
the “dark and deep biue 6cean,’”’ which ig; 
$265,334,384.00 | recommended as an infallible deterrent, 
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“exempt ”’ places are ie ranging from 
tUnion Railway Ket Be. vcccceccctasselOh Gross earnings... 4,685,926 4,327,193 4,691, 567 
046 2,864,788 » 8,163,297 
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, to the 20th day of June, 


a hgh 


PINANCIAL DIRECTORY. 


Merchants’ National Bank 


CAP. AND SURPLUS. $2,100,000. 


Chemical National 








42 Wall St. 





270 Broadwnay, 


National Bank of Commerce 
5S Liberty St. and 35 Nassau St. 


Hanover National Bank 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, SURPLUS, $1,900,000. 
and 11 Nassau St. 











The Nassau Bank 


Corner Beekman and Nassau Streets. 


Central National 





291 Broadway. 





PHILADELPHIA, 


Fourth Street National Bank 
Capital, $1,500,000, Surplus, $1,115,000. 
EEE ees 
TRUST COMPANIES. 


Continental Trust Company 
30 Broad St. 


ATLANTIC TRUST COMPANY, 
39 WILLIAM STREET. 
L. V. F. RANDOLPH. Pres, J. 8S. SUYDAM, Se’y. 


NEW-YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO., 


44 and 46 Wall Strect, 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,000,000. 


Real Estate Trust Company of N. Y. 


Interest paid on Deposits. 36 Nassan St. 


The State Trust Co. 














100 Broadway. 


Washington Trust Company 


Stewart Building, 280 Broadway. 








BANKERS’ CARDS. 


Eee 


HOLMES & CO., 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE, 

61 Broadway, New-York. 
RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 
State, County and City Bonds, 

GRAIN AND COTTON, 

@nd all securities that are dealt in on New-York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, or Boston Ex- 
changes bought and sold for cash 
or carried on margin. 

Loans rnade on Railroad Stocks and Bonds, &c. 


J.S. BACHE &CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


47 Exchange Place, 43 Leonard St., N. Y. 
Members of the 
New-York and Chieago Stock Ex- 
changes and ~~ “ead Board of 

ade. 


Orders executed in COTTON in New- 
York, New-Orleans and Liverpool. 

A MANAGER WANTED FOR THE BRANCH 
OFFICE OF A NEW-YORK SsTOCK EX- 
CHANGE HOUSE; MUST BE FAMILIAR WITH 
REFER- 








THE BUSINESS, AND HAVE BEST 
ENCES. 


ADDRESS 
PEORIA, BOX 191 


TIMES OFFICE. 











FINANCIAL, 


ew 


MEMPHIS & CHARLESTON 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


First and Second Mtge. Extended 7 °/o Bonds. 
Second Morigage Extended 7 °/o Bonds. 
Tennessee Lien 7 °/o Bonds. 

Seven Per Cent. Consols. 

General Mortgage 6 °/o Bonds. 

Certificates of the Guaranty Trust Company, 


of New-York, issued on the deposit of either of 
the several classes of bonds above named, 
under an agreement with a committee, com- 
posed of Adrian Iselin, Jr., and others. 


Capital Stock. 


—_— 


The time for the holders of the above securities 
to deposit their securities or assent to the Plan 
and Agreement formulated by the undersigned, 
dated APRIL 27, 1896, is hereby further extended 
1896, after which date 
no securities will be received on deposit nor as- 
gents to the Plan and Agreement accepted, except 
upon the payment of such penalties as the com- 
mittee may then impose. Copies of the Plan and 
Agreement (which is purely in the interest of the 
security holders) may obtained from the 
Central Trust Company, the Depositary, or from 
the undersigned, 

Dated New-York, June 1, 1896. 

SIMON BORG, } 

J. KENNEDY TOD, 

ALBERT 8S, ROE, | 

EMANUEL LEHMAN, 

J. J. MecCOMB, 

JAMES A. BLAIR, 

H. E. GARTH, J 
LEOPOLD WALLACH, 
PATRICK CALHOUN, 


be 


>» Committee. 


; Counsel to the Committee 





TO THE HOLDERS OF 
Reorganization Certificates for 


PHILADELPHIA AND READING 
RAILROAD COMPANY'S 


First, Second, and Third Preference 
Income Bonds, Defetred In- 
come Bonds, Stock, 
NEW-YORK, PHILADELPHIA, AND LONDON, 

May 22, 1896. 

All holders of the above-described reorganiza- 
tion certificates are notified that the second in- 
stallment, viz.: 

$50.00 per $1,000 bond on First, 

Third Preference Income Bonds. 

$2.50 per share on Stock, 

$10.00 per $1,000 bond on Deferred Income 
Bonds, being one-quarter of the entire assess- 
ment on such bonds and stock deposited under 
the Plan, is hereby called for and is payable at 
either of our offices on JUNE 15, 1896, and 
all holders of such bonds and stock are required 
to pay said installment on or before that date. 
Their reorganization certificates must be pre- 
senteG at the time of making such payment, so 
Rhat ¢ame may be indorsed thereon, 


J. P. MORGAN & CO., 
23 Wall Street, New-York. 
DREXEL & CO., 
Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
J.S. MORGAN & CO., 
22 Old Broad Street, London. 


SILVER BULLION. 


Zimmermann & Forshay, 


9 WALL STREET, NEW-YORK, 
Members of the New-York Stock Ex- 


change 
BUY AND SELL 


Silver Bullion 
AND SILVER CERTIFICATES 
FOR CASH OR ON MARGIN. 


Future Deliveries 


A SPECIALTY. 


Consolidated 
Fireworks Co.’s Stock 


DEALT IN BY 


TOBEY & KIRKE, 


NO, 8 BROAD 8T, 
BROWN BROTHERS & 00, 


Second, and 














~~ cee 
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FINANCIAL, 





~ ene 


A Simultuneous Issue will be made in 
Lendon hy Messrs. J. S. MORGAN 
& Ce. 


The Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
way and Light Company. 


ISSUE OF $5,100,000 5 PER CENT. 30-YEAR 
CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS. 


Coupon Bonds of $1,000 each, 
with right of registration of Principal. 


Principal payable ist February, 1926, 
in gold coin of the present standard, 
and Interest payable hali-yearly, 1st 
February and ist August, in like 
gold coin, both in New-York, free 
from all United States, State, and 
Municipal taxes that may be re- 
quired by law to be deducted 
by said Railway Company 
from said interest, said 
Railway Company assum- 
ing to pay the same. 


: 28 Wall Street, 
New-York, June Sth, 1896. 

We offer for sale $5,100,000 of the above bonds 
at the price of 100 per cent. and accrued interest 
to date of delivery, payable 10 per cent. on allot- 
ment and the balance on or before July 6, at the 
option of the purchaser. 

The bonds are now ready for delivery. 

These bonds form part of $7,000,000, secured by 
a Consolidated Mortgage dated 1st February, 1896, 
covering all the real and personal estate of the 
Company now owned and hereafter to be acquired 
for its business of generating and supplying elec- 
tric light, heat and power, together with all its 
incomes, rights, privileges and franchises apper- 
taining thereto, as set forth in the said Mortgage. 

Of the above amount $400,000 are already in the 
hands of the public, and $1,500,000 are retained by 
the Trustees to provide for $1,000,000 First Mort- 
gage Bonds of the Milwaukee City Railway Com- 
pany, and $500,000 First Mortgage Bonds of the 
West Side Railroad Company, which are at pres- 
ent a prior lien on these properties; which bonds, 
when surrendered and exchanged for the bonds of 
the Consolidated Mortgage, will be held in trust 
as further security for the bonds issued under 
this Mortgage. The Mortgage further provides 
for the possible issue of $1,000,000 additional 
bonds, of which $250,000 may be used by the 
Company to discharge existing obligations, and 
$750,000 can be used only for the acquisition of 
additicnal street railway or electric light ‘and 
power plants, or for new machinery and equip- 
ment, and for other like purposes. 

From a letter of the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, copies of which may be obtained at 
our Office, and to which reference is requested for 
full particulars as to the capital and organization 
of the Company, and as to the security afforded 
by its mortgage, it will be seen that this Com- 
pany is formed by the consolidation of the va- 
rious City Railways and Lighting Companies 
therein enumerated, and thus owns and operates 
all the Street Railways in the City of Miiwaukee, 
a city of 250,000 people, and of steady and sub- 
stantial growth. The net earnings of the Com- 
pany for the year 1895, as stated therein, were 
$588,490.38, showing a surplus of over $230,000 
over the total fixed charges’ of the Company, 
thereby affording a jarge margin of security for 
the interest of the bonds now offered; while the 
net earnings for the first three months of the 
present year show an increase of 36 per cent. over 
those of the same period last year. 

A copy of the Mortgage may be seen at our 
office. 

The subscription will be opened on Monday, 
June 8th, at 10 A. M., and will be closed on 
Tuesday, June 9th, at 3 P. M., or earlier, on no- 
tice from London. 

Default in payment of any amount when due 
will render the allotment and any previous pay- 
ment liable to forfeiture. 

The right is reserved to reject any subscription 
and to allot less than the amount applied for. 


J.P. MORGAN & CO. 
Spokane and Palouse. 


New-York, May 27th, 1896. 
To the Bondholders of the 
Spokane and Palouse Railroad Com- 
pany and the Holders of New-York 
Security and Trust Company Re- 
ceipts therefor: 





The undersigned Committee, after negotiation 
with the Northern Pacific Reorganization Man- 
agers, has arranged with the iatter that, pur- 
suant to the proyisions of page 14 of the Plan 
of Reorganization of the Northern Pacific Raii- 
road System, dated March 16, 1896, the bonds of 
the Spokane and Palouse Rutlroad Company may 
participate in such reorganization, receiving for 
each $1,000 present bond, with all unpaid coup- 
ons attached— 

$525 1897. 

$525 in the new 3 per cent. General Lien Bonds 


in cash on January i, 


bearing interest from January 1, 1897. 
$250 in the new Preferred Stock Trust Certifi- 


cates of the reorganized Northern Pacific 
Railroad. 

The present agreement with the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Receivers (whereby they pay a sum 
equal to interest at 5 per cent. per annum on 
the face of the present bonds), to continue to 
January i, 1897, inclusive, but not thereafter, 
such payment to be made on July 1, 1896, and 
January 1, 1097. 

Holders of bends of the Spokane and Palouse 
Railroad Company, or of New-York Security and 
Trust Company receipts therefor, in order to par- 
ticipate in this arrangement, are notified to de- 
posit their bonds or receipts with Messrs. J. P. 
Morgan & Co., New-York, not later than June 
15, obtaining in exchange therefor suitable Re- 
organization Certificates to be issued by them, 
entitling their holders to all the benefits of said 
arrangement. 

Bonds or receipts not so deposited may, at the 
discretion of the Reorganization Managers, be 
excluded from the benefits.of this arrangement. 

The undersigned Committee is unanimously of 
the opinion that prompt acceptance of the fore- 
going proposition is for the best interests of all 
bondholders or receipt holders. 

GEORGE R. SHELDON, 
EDWARD N., GIBBS, 

R,. B. DODSON 

EVANS R 


| 

| eisai 
. DICK, 

WILLIAM BLODGET, |} 





TO THE HOLDERS OF 
General First Mortgage & 
Land Grant Bonds \ 


OF THE 


Northera Pacific Railroad Company. 


Holders of over a majority in amount of the 
above described bonds having deposited same for 
conversion, on the basis set forth on page 12 of 
the plan and agreemen: of reorganization dated 
March 16, 1896, all other holders of such bonds 
who desire to avail of the privilege of conver- 
sion on the above basis are hereby notified to 
deposit their bonds at either of our offices 
on or before June 30th, 1896. 

Reorganization Certificates will be issued for 
bonds so deposited. 

The basis of conversion is 135 per cent. in the 
new ¢ per cent. Prior Lien bonds of the 
reorganized Northern Pacific Railroad (on which 
interest from July 1, 1896, shall be adjusted 
quarterly in cash), with 3 per cent. in cash pay- 
able now on the old bonds for the interest due 
July 1, 1896, 

ON JULY iST, 1896, the basis for conver- 
sion of bonds not previously deposited will be 
reduced from 135 per cent. to 132 per 


cent. 
J.P. MQRGAN & CO., 
28 Wall Street, New-York. 


DREXEL & CO., 


Fifth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


DEUTSCHE BANK, 


Berlin. 


The Bank of New-York 


NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATION, 
48 WALL ST. at. 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 








TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 
1,269 Broadway. 32d Street. 
. Open daily trom 6 4. BM, 009 P.M, 


Dash ae ORS. ony 
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BINANCIAL. 


COUNTRY'S RESOURCES. 


June and July are growing months. They will 
produce millions of wealth for the country, add- 
ing greatly to the general prosperity. 

Low prices have been made In the Security, 
Grain, and Prevision markets more from senti- 
ment than legitimate causes. Real values are un- 
impaired and they offer an inviting opportunity 
for profitable operations. 

CONDITIONS FAVOR A REPETITION OF 
THE RISING MARKETS OF A YEAR AGO. 


WHEAT. 


THERE IS ACTIVE SPECULATION IN WHEAT. 


At current price the whole country is bullish. 
Short interest is very large and very anxious. 


OUR ADVICES TO BUY WHEAT WITH THE 
POSSIBILITIES OF GOOD PROFITS ARE BE- 
ING VERIFIED BY THE PRESENT RISING 
MARKETS. . 


Write or call for our ‘‘ 400-PAGE MANUAL,” 
illustrated with railroad mage, iving complete 
information of all RAILROA tnd INDUSTRIAL 
properties, including highest and lowest prices for 
a series of 10 to 30 years of Stocks, Bonds, Grain 
and Cotton, and also the methods of buying and 
selling on m 

ISSUED G 
CKS 





n. 
TIS AND MAILED FREE. 


ONDS A 
PROVISIONS 
Bought and sold for cash on a margin of 8 to 5 
per cent. Commission 1-16. 


DETERMINING THE FINANCIAL RE- 
SPONSIBILITY OF THE FIRM WITH 
WHICH YOU DEAL IS AS IMPORTANT 
AS SELECTING THE RIGHT STOCKS. 


New-York National Bank references furnished. 
Twenty years’ experience, largest clientele, most 
commodious offices, best brokerage service. 


HAIGHT & FREESE 


BANKERS 


AND 


COMMISSION STOCK BROKERS, 


53 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK CITY. 
UP-TO BRANCH: 
1,132 Broadway, next to Delmonico’s, near 26th St. 
OSTON OFFICE: 
85 STATE ST. 
DIRECT WIRES, 





TO THE HOLDERS OF 
Reorganization Certificates or Re- 
eeipts for Preferred and Common 
Stock of the 


Northern Pacific Railroad Co., 


Deposited Underthe Plan and Agree- 
ment of [March 16, 1896. 
NEW-YORK, PHILADELPHIA, AND BERLIN, 
June 5, 1896. 

Pursuant to the provisions of said Plan and 

Agreement, notice is hereby given that the sec- 

ond instalment of 

$3.00 per share in respect of Preferred Stock, and 
$5.00 per share in respect of Common Stock, 


on account of the cash payments specified in the 
Plan, is hereby called for, and is payable at 
either of our offices on June 26, 1896, and all 
holders of such certificates or receipts are notified 
to make such payment on or before that date. 
Their reorganization certificates, or receipts, must 
be presented so that such payment may be in- 
dorsed thereon. 
J. P. MORGAN & CO., 
23 Wall Street, New-York. 
DREXEL & CoO., 
Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
DEUTSCHE BANK, 


Berlin. 





PROPOSALS, 


PROPOSALS 


for $1,283,909.84 of Three and One- 
Half Per Cent. Gold Bonds and Stock 
of the City of New-York, 


EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, GUARD- 
IANS, AND OTHERS HOLDING TRUST 
FUNDS ARE AUTHORIZED BY AN ACT OF 
THB LEGISLATURE PASSED MARCH 14, 
1889, TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


SEALED PROPOSALS WILL BE RECEIVED 
by the Comptroller of the City of New-York, 

at his office, No. 280 Broadway, in the City of 
New-York, until 
THURSDAY, THE 18TH DAY OF JUNE, 1896, 
at 2 o’clock P. M., when they will be publicly 
opened, for the whole or a part of the following 
described Coupon or Registered Bonds and Stock 
of the City of New-York, bearing interest at 
three and one-half per cent. per annum, payable 
seml-annually, to wit: 

$554,565.04 Consolidated Stock of the City of 
New-York, for acquiring the lands 
known as Saint John’s Cemetery, 
in the Ninth Ward, for use as a 
public park, the principal payable 
Nov. 1, 1916. 

250,000.00 Consolidated Stock of the City of 
New-York, for constructing a bridge 
over the Harlem River at Third 
rage the principal payable Nov. 

1 


1, 1916. 

283,694.80 Consolidated Stock of the City of 
York, known as ** Schoolhouse 
Bonds,”’ the principal payable Nov. 


1, 1914. 

195,650.00 Consolidated Stock of the City of 
New-York, for new grounds and 
buildings for the College of the City 
of New-York, the principal payable 
Nov. 1, 1934. 

The principal of and the interest on the said 
Bonds and Stock are payable in gold coin of 
the United States of America, of the present 
standard of weight and fineness. 

The proposals should be inclosed in a sealed 
envelope, indorsed ‘‘ Proposals for Bonds of the 
Corporation of the City of New-York,’’ and then 
inclosed in a second envelope, addressed to the 
Comptroller of the City of New-York. For full 
information, see City Record. 

ASHBEL P. FITCH, 
Comptroller. 
City of New-York—Finance Department, Comp- 
troller’s Office, June 5, 1896. 








DIVIDENDS, 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO AND 
ST. LOUIS RAILWAY Co. 


June 6, 1896. 
A quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER CENT. will be paid on the preferred 
stock of this Company on July ist, 1896, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 16th, 1896, at the office of Messrs. J. P. 
Morgan & Co., New-York. 
Transfer books will close at 3 o'clock P. M. 
June 16th, 1896, and be reopened at 10 o’clock A. 
M. July 2d, 1896. E. F. OSBORN, Secretary. 








MEETINGS AND ELECTIONS. 





ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
New-York, May 29th, 1896, 
The annual election for Directors of this Bank 
will be held at the Bank, Avenue D, corner 10th 
Street, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10TH, 1896. 
Poll open from 1 to 2 P. M. 
CHARLES E. BROWN, Cashier. 





YACHTING, 


DAIMLER MOTOR 


was awarded the Grand Prize 


(40,000 francs,) and also second, third and fourth 
prizes in the international Contest at Paris, June 
13, 1895, over all competitors. 


THE DAIMLER MOTOR BOATS 


are the most satisfactory power boats now on the 
market; are superior to all others for safety, 
speed, comfort, and economy; no licensed engi- 
neer or pilot required. Launches of various sizes 
can now be seen in operation at our works. 


DAIMLER MOTOR COMPANY, 
Steinway, Long Island City, N. Y. 


The Palatine Insurance Company, Ltd. 


21 Nassau St. Fire insurance on yachts upon the 
most favorable terms. Assets, $2,836,236. Sur- 
plus, $568,320.47. 
WM. BELL and WM. WOOD, Joint Managers. 
WM. M. BALLARD, Branch Secretary. 
Trustees—Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, Judge Ashbel 
Green, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 


YACHTS, &c. 

A.—We are designers and builders of high-speed 
and cruising yachts, steam and sail; all sizes 
and styles. Manufacturers of ‘' Seabury’s’’ 
Patent ety Water Tube Boilers, latest design. 
Builders of simple, compound, and triple expan- 
sion marine engines. Also have for sale at 
Nyack works several fine steam yachts and 
launches. Inspection invited. Send for cata- 


logue. 
ae L. SEABURY & CO., 50 Broadway, 


FOR FLORIDA WATERS 
THE ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH 


Finished boats, 1§ to 86 feet, in stocks, ready 
for delivery; 2,800 in operation. The most suc- 
eesstul and satisfactory pleasure boat built. 
Send 10c. in stamps for new illustrated catalogue, 
GAS ENGINE AND POWER COMPANY, 
Morris Heights, New-York City. 


ESTABLISHED 1873, 


MANNING’S YACHT AGENCY, 


45 BROADWAY, (Aldrich Court.) 




















DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF YACHTS FOR 
| $ALB MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 








MODERATE, 
HIGHER. 


ONLY 
MUCH 


SPECULATION 
WITH GRAIN 


Continued@ad Crop Reports from the 
West and Higher Cables—Wheat 
at the Close Was Firm—Corn Was 
Dull and Steady—Provisions Un- 
settled and Closing Easy—Cotton 
Quiet and Lower—Coffee Dull and 
Steady. 


There was a sharp advance in wheat, 
due to the decreased crop estimate from 
Kansas. While the cables were higher and 
the West showed considerable improve- 
ment, the business was not large and con- 
fined chiefly to local scalpers. Provisions 


advanced early, but closed easier. Cotton 
Was less active and generally iowcr. Coffee 
was very steady and unchanged, w'th a 
slow trade. 


CASH PRICES FOR STAPLES. 
Wheat, No. 2 red. in elevator 
Oats, No. 2, in elevator ...... done 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 
Flour, straights, Spring 
Flour, straights, Winter 
Cotton, middling uplands 
Wool, Ohio and Pennsylyania X.. 
Pork, mess 8 
Lard, Western, steam ....... ° 
Beef, family 
Butter, creamery, é 15 5% 
Sugar, granulated . 5 1-16@ 5 8-16 
Coffee, Rio No. 7 a - 18%qG es 
Cheese, State, full cream, new ° 4 7 
Copper, lake...... cobnesceeasesees 11.40 11.75 
LOal scccccces owes eeevarcesece 3.00 3.02% 


fancy. 


WHEAT—Contracts were fairly active and un- 
settled, with the bulk of the trading in a switch- 
ing way. The opening was firm and prices ad- 
vanced %@%c, on’a report that the Kansas 
State Board made a decrease of 29 per cent. in 
the crop from last month, with cables higher, 
West bullish, and local shorts covering; de~ 
clined %c, on foreign selling; advanced 1@1\c, 
with the late strength West, and closed firm at 
14@1%c gain....The ‘‘Curb’’ was higher and 
fairly active; July sold at 68%c, closing at 68\%c 
bid....Spot was 1%c higher and very quiet. 
Sales, 72,000 bushels No, 2 Milwaukee, on pri- 
vate terms, free on board, afloat....Quotations 
at the close: No. 2 red at 9c over July, free on 
board, afloat; No. 1 Northern Duluth at 3c over 
July, free on board, afloat, and No. 1 hard Du- 
luth at 5%c over July, free on board, afloat.... 
Clearances hence, 84,284 bushels; from Atlantic 
ports, 133,085 bushels; receipts, 61,300 bushels; 
at Atlantic ports, 109,983 bushels. 

CORN--Contracts were dull and very steady at 
unchanged prices to %e advance, following the 
cables....The ‘‘ Curb” was firm and dull at 
84%c bid for July....Spot was dull and firm at 
unchanged prices. Sales, 8,000 bushels No. 2 
white at 36%c, delivered, and 5,000 bushels un- 
graded mixed at 34%4c, delivered....Receipts, 62,- 
400 bushels; at Atiantic ports, 76,018 bushels.... 
Clearances hence, 227,554 bushels; from At- 
lantic ports, 288,998 bushels. 

OA ontracts were nominally Yc higher, 
with the West, but without demand....Spot 
were without change and in light demand.... 
Sales, 56,000 bushels, including No. 2 white, in 
elevator, at 25c; No. 3 white at 23%c; No. 
white, clipped, at 25c, with 20,000 bushels for 
export, at 26%c, free on board; No. 8 white, 
clipped, at 244%c; No. 2 mixed, 28¢c; No. 8, 22c; 
rejected white, 21%4c; rejected mixed, 20c; No. 
Chicago, 23\4c; track Mixed, 28@24c; track white, 
24%4@28c for 35,000 bushels....Receipts, 271,000 
bushels; exports, 79,802 bushels. 


FUTURE SALES. 


WHEAT. 


Month, Bushels. 
June 
July 
September 
December 


Range. 
oi as 
664%4@67% 
664.9674 
a CS @6ols 
Total. ...+-....2,445,000 

CORN. 


Bushels. Range. 


844%@34% 84 
o. @.. 35 
855$@35 11-16 3554 


Month, Close. 


September 


45,000 
OATS. 
Bushels. 


Total..... eoagee 


Range, me 
oe Qi 2 
= $: | BR 


FLOUR—Demand very moderate, with the feel- 
ing steadier with wheat. Sales, 5,600 bbls in 
car lots....Arrivals, 10,338 bbls and 9,239 sacks; 
exports, 6,137 bbls and 6,167 sacks; from Atlantic 
ports, 44,227 bbls and sacks. 

RYE FLOUR—Dull and steady at $2.50@$2.80. 

RYE—State nominal at 44c; Western at 40%c, 
cost, freight, and insurance. 

OATMEAL—Quiet and steady....We quote: 
Rolled oats, $2.71@$2.90; cut, $3.10@$3.60; ground, 
2.80; No. 3 pearlel bariey, $!.85%$1.40. 

FEED—Quiet anl zteady. We quote: 40, 60, 
and 80 Ib, 55@67'4,c: middliage, 604%@05c; sharps, 
65@67c; rye feed, 60c. 





OILS. 


COTTONSEED—It would seem as though the 
short interest on June contracts was likely to 
be squeezed sharply in New-York. Its extent 
is not known, but those parties who could sell 
the oil freely in New-York are making the 
most of the urgent demand or any supposition 
concerning it. They find bidding of 25c for 
prime yellow, but begin to talk that if the oil 
is needed badly a much better price willl .have 
to be paid, and 26c now asked. Outside of the 
special wants to cover contracts, all buying in- 
terest was unimportant....LINSEED was in fair 
jobbing demand; quoted at 87c for American; 
39c for boiled, and 52c for Calcutta.... 

OIL was dull; quoted at 44@45c for city. 


Petroleum. 


Or. Ciry, June 6.—Oil closed $1.11% the only 
quotation; Standard’s price, $1.10, 





PROVISIONS, 


HOG PRODUCTS—Were subjected to rather 
sharp changes in prices, with an early advance 
of 12%@17%c for pork, 74%@10 points for lard, 
and 7% points for bacon. But the improvement 
was nearly all lost on later dealings, on liberal 
selling orders. Chicago estimated its hog re- 
ceipts for Monday at 38,000 head, and for all of 
next week at 160,000 head. 

LARD—Started in the trading with an up- 
ward tendency and a gain of 744@10 points was 
soon made; but there was a reaction before the 
close, which left the market only slightly above 
the basis of the night before, and through a 
pressure of selling orders. A sale of 250 tcs 
cash Western was made late on Friday at 
equal to 4.47%4c; the closing nominal price was 
4.50c; July option hominal at 4.65c; city steam 
was steady. Sales of 95 tcs at 4.05@4.10c. Re- 
fined was dull; Continent at 4.75c; South Amer- 
i at 5.15c; compound at 8%@4\%c, as to qual- 
t 


oS, 

PORK—The West was up 12%4@17%4¢c per bbl, 
but later had become weak, with the rise lost, 
and some little pressure to sell, Here there was 
little export demand, with sales of 150 bbls mess, 
and as following a liberal business previously in 
the week for the provinces....Quotations here: 
For mess, in job lots, $8.25@$8.75 for old, and 
$9@$9.50 for new; family mess, $10@$10.50; 
short clear, $9@$10.50. 

CUTMEATS—The movement in city meats was 
slack, more in small lots, while there were feir 
supplies of some cuts, anid which were freely 
offered....City-pickied bellie3, 12-ib average, 
loose, 4c; 10-!b average, 4%,c; pickled hams, 9@ 
e; pickled shoulders, 4/4c. 

ACON—There was an advancing tendency, and 
7% —— better prices made on short rebs at 
the West, followed by a reaction of 6 points 
under some pressure to «ell. 

BEEF—Shippers were moderite buyers and at 
generally firm prices....Quotations: Packet, $7@ 
$8; do, in tierces, $10@$11; family, $8.50@$9; 
extra mess, in barrels, $6@$7; c'ty extra India 
mess, in tierces, $11@$12. 

BEEF HAMS—Were under little attention, 
while unsettled in prices; $14 was quoted at the 
West and $14.50 here. 

HOGS—Were held at steaiy rprices....Bacon at 
4%c, 180 Ib at 4i4c, 160 lb at 4%c, 140 Ib at 4%e, 
120 Ib at 5c, pigs at 5i%c....Chicago—Receipts, 
12,000 head; 5c higher; $2.05@$3.55; left over, 
1,000 head. Indianapolls—Receipts, 4.500 head; 
active; $3.25@$4.45. Kansas City—Receipts, 4,500 
head; strong; $2.95@$3.15. Omaha—Receipts, 
5,500 head; opened 5@10c higher; $2.00@3$3.05. 

TALLOW—tTrading had come to a standstill, 
and the rate of 3\%c for city, which had been 
made, was‘nominal upon yesterday’s vw:arket, 
with next week’s developments of French tn- 
terest awaited, upon which more than any other 
future, at present, the inark2{ depends. For 
country made, prime quoted at 3%c, pgks free, 
and 3%ec for good, at which sales were made of 
about 100,000 lb 

STEARINE—In oleostearine there was ab- 
sence of interest here from the lard refiners at 
the held price of 43-16c; the Westeri markets 
appeared firm at 4c, after the recent full takings 
of supplies at that price. In lard stearine, hardly 
material demand, with Western nominal at 





COFFEE, 


r 


Contracts were without life and hardly changed 
from the opening, with the close showing the 
revious day’s figures. Havre was quiet at part- 
y \%f advance, and Hamburg unchanged to 4% 
pfennig up. Spot Rio dull and steady at 13%c 
for No. 7....Opening Call, 10 A. M.—July, 
bags at 11.40c; September, 500 bags at- 10.50c; 
total, 1,000 E tween Call and Close—July, 
500 bags at 11.45c; September, 2,000 bags at 
10:50c; October, 1,760 8 at 10.20c; total, 4,250 
bags; total for day, 5, bags....Closing prices: 
January, 9:90@10c; hk Hf 9.85@9.95c; March, 


9.80@9.90c; April, ;. May, 9. hk 3 
June, 11.85@ 120; July, 11.40@11 46e; August, 


10. lic; tember, 10.50@10.55c; October, 
10-209 10.350 Hoveniber, 10.10@10.20c; December, 
10@10.05c. 

STOCK OF 


COFFEE IN UNITED 
(OTHER THAN BRAZIL.) 

Stock in New-York, May 25, 1806 

Arrivals during week............. +.» 81,788 

Of which direct to Europe, &o..... 6,587 sn eee 


Coop rer eeceerercvecvccccscccees slay 


721 
OM, vcd cccccsodsdeeeee 14,015 


STATES, 


Total 
Deliveries 


Steck in New-York, June 1, 1896....,...110,70¢ | 





a ie) 
ee 


Stock in San Francisco, May :. 2. 
Arrivals during week.......+e-eeeee. 8 
er A epee ws p06 wake eee Ba T46 
Deliveries during week....... Sevexce 1,004 
Stock in San Francisco June 1, 1896... 31,052 
Stock in New-Orleans May 25....... 4,350 
Arrivals during week........ se . 1,951 


OGRE Sa nabua ns ols cecope codes beets 6,501 
Deliveries during week.............. 685 


Stock in New-Orleans June 1, 1896... 5,616 


Stock in United States, June 1, 1896...147,374 
Against May 25, 1806........ Gunes ° 180,34 


I 





COTTON. 


Contracts were less active and very unsettled, 
with trading chiefly on local account, and in 
good part scalping, closing steady at 4@5 points 
decline, while Liverpool was 4@5 points up.... 
Spot was neglected and unchanged....Middling 
Gulf, 8c; middling uplands, 7%c. The sales for 
future delivery, the es and lowest prices, 
ane the closing prices for the day were as fol- 
ows: 


—Extremes.— 
Month. 


June 
July 


eee en eeeee 


Mg Dr 
ohn 
haces 


November 
December . 
January ... 
February . 
March 


THA seicccdccvdes 


LAPAWBOH 
RASSaFe 


cc rcceedccccececieess 02,000 





COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


BEANS AND PEAS—The market is still in a 
dull, unsettled, and unsatisfactory condition for 
all varieties of white beans. Trade has dragged 
all the week, and the inability to find an outlet 
for even the moderate offerings has resulted in 
the sharp decline quoted. Choice marrow were 
offered to-day at $1.25, and it was intimated 
that 2%c less wouid have been accepted to move 
some stock. Medium have declined to $1@$1.05, 
and $1 is now top rate for choice pea. No 
change in white kidney, turtle soup, or yellow 
eye. The export business in red kidney this 
week has been quite largely at $1.10, but ‘the 
narrowness of that outlet has caused slight weak- 
ness, and some sales to jobbing trade are report- 
ed at $1.05. Green peas unimproved. We quote: 
Beans, domestic, marrow, choice, per bushel, 
$1.2214@$1.25; do, medium, $1@$1.05; do, pea, $1: 
do, white kidney, $1.30@$1.35; do, red kidney, 
$1.05@$1.10; do, turtle soup, $1.20@$1.25; do, 
yellow eye, $1.25; do, lima, California, $1.80@ 
$1.85; do, foreign, pea, old, 80@85c; do, foreign, 
medium, old, T5@85c; green peas, barrels, 75@ 
T74c; do, bags, 70c; do, Scotch, barrels, 774@ 

Boat ine 

; —The close is steady for choice, but 
easy for low grades, which accumulate.... 
Western creamery, 11%4@15%c; extra,- 15%c; 
State creamery, 11@15%4c; State dairy, 10@15c; 
ae imitation creamery, 10@12c; do, factory, 


‘llc 
CHEESE—Demand light, but without import 
chan mor pesoss-«+ Banta, large, full even, con 

; all, new, 4@7c; . ; , 
2@4\c; ‘full skims, 1%@3c.° ereazddee ‘at 
EGGS—Choice stock steady; moderate demand. 
A 18c; Western, 1144@12%c; do, case, 


¥RUITS—FRESH—Apples hold 
offerings. Southern peaches ou a woh ony 
and show irregular quality and condition. The 
range of prices is unchanged, but the demand 
is light, ong most sales are at $2@$2.50 per 
carrier. Very few Southern plums offering, and 
prices nominally unchanged. Cherries were in 
Nght supply to-day, and hold about steady in 
price. Strawberries were not very lentiful, and 
the early sales were at unchanged prices, but 
the demand fell off later in the day, and cios- 
ing rates were somewhat lower under pressure 
to clean up. North Carolina huckleberries in 
moderate receipt, and held unchanged, but 
moving rather slowly. Blackberries meet some 
demand when of very fancy qualities, but the 
usual offerings are slow; prices show consider- 
able range. Green gooseberries dull and weak. 
The small lots of Florida watermelons last re- 
ceived were sold mainly at 40@50c; several cars 
expected early next week. Small lots of Fior- 
ida muskmelons sell at a wide range of prices 
as to quality and condition; some are almost 
worthless. We quote: Apples, Willow Twig, 
er bbl., $6@$6.50; Cooper's Market, $4.50Q$¢; 
xbury Russet, $3. $4.50; peaches, South- 
ern, early varieties, per carrier, $2@$3.50; Wild 
Goose plums, Southern, per 24-quart crate, $2@ 
$2.50; cherries, medium size, choice, per Ib, 
7@90; do, poor to fair, 4@6c; strawberries, up- 
river, per quart, 10@13c; do, Jersey, large vari- 
eties, extra fancy, 12@130; do, average, 10@ 
lic; do, medium and small, 8@9c; do, Mary- 
land and Delaware, large varieties, 10@lic; do, 
small to medium, 5@9c; huckleberries, North Car- 
Olina, large blue, per quart, 12@l4c; do, good 
to prime, 10@12c; blackberries, North Carolina, 
cultivated, large, 11@13c; do, fair to good, 9@ 
10c; do, small, 7@8c; gooseberries, green, per 
quart, 6@7c; watermelons, Florida, each, 40@ 
50c; muskmelons, Florida, per crate or basket, $1 
@3. DRIED—The few sales of evaporated and 
sun-dried apples were on ut the basis of 
late prices, and the market shows no change. 
Stocks here have been considerably reduced of 
late by large shipments abroad, and supplies in 
the interior are reported very light. Chops are 
practically out of first hands. Cores and skins 
in small supply, and not much de for 
them. No interest whatever in peaches. Rasp- 
berries are dull and weak, with very few sales 
making above 164c. Not much doing’ ine any 
of the other varieties of small fruits, We 
quote: Apples, evaporated, fancy, 644@6%4c; do, 
rime to choice, 5@5%c; do, common:to good, 
Besse; do, sun-dried, sliced, Southern, 2@ 
8c; do, coarse-cut, Southern, 2@2%0; do, South- 
western, 24@3c; do, State and L 
8%c; chops, 24@2%4c; cores and skins, 2@2\%c; 
peaches, Southern, peeled, 4@7c; do, unpeeled, 
1%@2c; raspberries, evaporated, 16140; cherries, 
8@9%c: huckleberries, 644c; blackberries, 54@ 
5%4c; plums, State, 5c; do, Southern, 4%c; apri- 
cots, 8@l1lc; peaches, California, peeled, 10@ 
14c; do, unpeeled, 8%@6%%4c; prunes, 34@6\4c. 
POULTRY—ALIVE—Market is entirely nom- 
inal to-day in the absence of fresh receipts or 
demand, and lower prices are generally expected 
next week. We quote: Spring chickens, local, 
per lb, 16@180; do, Western, 15@18c; do, South- 
ern, 14@15c; fowls, per lb, 9c; roosters, per 
Ib, 5@5%4c; turkeys, per lb, 8@9c; ducks, West- 
ern, per pair, 7 ; do, Southern, 650; 
geese, Western, per pair, 85c@$1; do, Southern, 
75@85c; pigeons, old, per pair, 40c; do, young, 
20@25c. DRESSHD—There were very few fresh 
receipts of fowjs to-day, but scarcely any de- 
mand, and what little did arrive had to go 
into coolers, and nothing in the situation to 
warrant any change in quotations. Spring chick- 
ens have been in large supply all the week, and 
though pretty well cleaned up at the close, de- 
cidely low and irregular prices had to be ac- 
cepted, especialiy for Western scalded, and some 
lots cleaned up a little lower than we quote. 
Spring ducks have sold out, but 16c has been 
the top for dressed Long Island and Eastern. 
Occasional lots of old Western ducks and geese 
have arrived, but they had scarcely any outlet, 
and did not bring enough to pay for shipping. 
Fresh turkeys in fair speculative demand from 
dealers, to freeze be for Summer hotel use. 
Tame squabs only in moderate demand, but 
choice lots held about steady. We quote: Fresh 
turkeys, hens, 10c; do, toms, 8@c; broilers, 
Long Island, scalded, 15@i6c; do, Philadelphia, 
dry-picked, selected, 20@22c; do, ordinary, 16@ 
18c; Pennsylvania, 17@20c; do, Western, dry- 
picked, 15@17c; dc, scalded, 12@15c; do, South- 


ern, small, 10@12c; fowls, Western, 8@8%c; old’ 


cocks, 4@4%4c; Spring ducks, Eastern and Long 
Island, 16c; squabs, per dozen, $1.50@$2.25. 

HAY AND STRAW-—Receipts moderate, and 

market about steady at former prices. We quote: 

, per 100 lb, $1; do, No. 3 to No. 1, 

clover and clover mixed, 55@75c; 

do, salt, 45@50c; straw, long rye, per 1 lb, 

90c@$1; do, short rye, 65@80c; do, oat, 55@65c; 
do, wheat, 45@50c. 

VEGETABLES—Potatoes steady and mod- 
erately active....Potatoes, old, Tic; Ber- 
muda, $1@$4; Southern, $1@$3.75; cabbages, per 
crate, 75c@$1; celery, per dozen stalks, 20c@ 
$1.50; onions, new, per crate, $1.10; tomatoes, 
per carrier, $1.25@$3; string beans, per basket, 
25@75c; peas, per basket, $1@$1.50. 





GROCERIES, 


MOLASSES—Fine grades firm, and demand 
fair....New-Orleans centrifugal, ordinary to 
fair, 12@20c; do, es kettle, fair to prime, 27@ 
yo 5 Puerto Rico, 28@35c; Barbados, jobbing, 25 

c. 

RICE—Market steady, with a moderate demand 

for fancy grades....Domestic, ordinary to prime, 
choice to fancy, 5@5%c; ‘head, 6c; 
; Japan, 4@4%c; Java, 8%@3%4c; 


SUGAR—The raw market was dull and prices 
unchanged....Refined fairly active at 1-16c ad- 
vance....Raw sugar, muscovado, 89° test, 3\%c; 
molasses sugar, 89° test, 8c; centrifugal, 96° 
test, 8%c....Cutloaf, 5 7-16c; powdered, 5 7-16c; 
granulated, 5 1-16@5 3-16c; standard A, 5 1-16c; 
off A, 446@4-11-16c; softs, 8 11-16@4 7-16c. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


HOPS—Market steady, with a moderate in- 
quiry for fancy....Quoted: New-York State, 
crop of 1896, choice, 7@8c; common to prime do, 
3@6%c; Pacific coast, crop of 1896, choice, 6@7c; 
common to prime, 8@5\%4c. 

HIDES—Demani very fair at full prices.... 
Dry Buenos Ayres, selected, 20 to 30 lb, 16c; 
Montevideo, selected, 20 to 22 Ib, 16c; do, Texas, 
selected, 24 to 30 Ib, llc; wet-salted Havana, as 
they run, 35 to 50 Ib, 64@7'éc. 

LEATHER —Prices firm, and a moderate in- 
quiry reported....Buenos Ayres, non-acid, heavy 
to light, 19@20c; do, seconds, 17@18c; acids, 
light to heavy, 18@23c; union, ight to heavy 
backs, 25c; seconds, 22@28c; oak, seconds, 26@ 
27c; bellies, 14@16c. 





NAVAL STORES MARKETS, 


SPIRITS OF TURPENTINE—Demand light 
at unchanged prices....Southern, regular, 2544c; 
machine made, barrels, 26\c. 

RESIN—Market quiet and prices about steady. 
....-Common to good strained, $1.75; E, $1.85 
i874: PF, $1.90981.92%: G, $1.92%4@$1.95: H, 
1,974; I, '$2; K, $2.05; M, $2121; W G, $2.35; 
W W, $2.55. 


Py A gg pew June to heate t= og bp mer 
° H strained, ° . Spir of turpen- 
tine, steady; machine, ay Pe kg 22%c. Tar 
rm at $1. Crude — quiet; hard, $1.30; 
soft, $1.70; virgin, $1.80. ° 
CHARLESTON, June 6.—Turpentine firm; 23c 
bid; Resin firm; sales, none; B, C, 
D, & ; 40; G, $1.45; H, $1.55; I, $1.60: 
K. $1.65; M, $1.75; N, 61.85; 1.95: 
water white, $2.13. 

SAVANNAH, June 6.—Spirits of turpentine firm 
at 23%%c; sales, 1,722 bbis. Resin firm at $1.50, 


window glass, 
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Elsinore and Aarhuus, 110s; British steamer, 
deals, St. John, N. B., to west coast of Eng- 
land, 883, July; British steamer, (to arrive,) 
150,000 cases petroleum, hence to Shanghai, 
27%c; British steamer, 1,648 tons, general cargo, 
Virginia to the United Kingdom or Continent, at 
or about 2s 44d, berth terms; Norwegian 
steamer, 386 tons, West India trade, one or 
two months, £550 per month; Norwegian steamer, 
1,008 tons, West India trade, one trip, £550 
per month; steamer, 242 tons, West India trade, 
six months, $2,000 per month; British ship, (to 
arrive,) 90, cases petroleum, hence to Shang- 
hai, 21%c: French bark, resin and spirits, Wil- 
mington, N. C., to Cork, for orders, 2s 9d and 
4s, respectively; British ship, (to arrive,) 40,000 
cases petroleum, hence to Calcutta, 14c; Brit- 
ish ship, (to arrive,) 70,000 cases petroleum, 
hence to Java, 17%c; ~y (to arrive,) 60,000 
cases petroleum, hence to Java, 17c; Norwegian 
bark, lumber, Pensacola, Mobile, or Apalachi- 
cola, to Buenos Ayres, $12.50 net, Rosario $13.50; 
schooner,- 189 tons, general cargo, hence to 
Cayenne, $1,000 and port charges; \British bark, 
lumber, Pensacola to Buenos Ayres, $12.50 net; 
schooner, 240 tons, Mobile to Coatzacoalcos, 
$1,800; schooner, lumber, @range Bluff to Port 
Spain, $7 and towages; schooner, sait, Turk’s 
Island to New-York, 6c; schooner, lumber, 
Jacksonville to New-York, $4.80; schooner, lum- 
ber, Wilmington, N. C., to Baltimore, $4.15; 
schooner, lumber, Brunswick to New-York, $4.60, 
part cargo oil out 22c per bbl. 





CHICAGO PRODUCE MARKETS, 


CHICAGO, June 6.—An advance of no mean 
Proportions took place in wheat to-day. The 
Bain during the session was supplemented by 
one of from %@lc over night, and the close to- 
day was firm at almost the outside. By far the 
most important agent responsible for the strength 
was the Kansas crop report, which made the 
condition in the State 69, against 97 on the ist 
of May. Traders are convinced that great dete- 
rioration has taken place in this State, where the 
banner yield was predicted. Whether harvest re- 
turns will confirm in full the damage reports or 
whether they will prove that the injury has 
been exaggerated is for the future to determine, 
but it is safe to say that the crop will fall 
something short of the early promise. Of second- 
ary moment in to-day’s market were the heavy 
clearances from both coasts for the week—3,209,- 
000 bushels. These shipments indicate a fair 
reduction in the visible supply, a matter which 
claims the attention of the trade at the present 
time. The Government report is looked forward 
to with considerable interest. It is believed the 
percentage of the Agricultural Department will 
be reduced materially. Receipts at Chicago were 
24 ‘cars, and 98,753 bushels were taken from 
store. The Northwest had 477 cars, against 253 
on the corresponding day a year ago. Last Sat- 
urday was a holiday, which fact prevents a 
comparison. Liverpool cables were %4@%d high- 
er. Paris was from 5c to 30c, Berlin 4 mark, 
and Antwerp 870 higher. Atlantic seaboard 
clearances were fair at 802,978 bushels. July 
wheat opened from 600 to 6044c, sold between 
60c and 62%c, closing at 6l%c, 240 higher than 
yesterday. Cash wheat was strong and from 20 
to 2%c higher. Receipts at principal Western 
points, 462,707 bushels; shipments, 286,842 bush- 
els, eceipts at Eastern points, 102,983 bushels; 
shipments, 183, bushels. 

CORN—It was only in the last thirty minutes 
that corn exhibited ———, with wheat. Then, 
owing to the extreme buoyancy of the leading 
market, shorts were constrained to cover moder- 
asely. with the result of advancing prices slight- 
ly, but it was apparent that thig market was 
not in full accord with the upward movement. 
Large recelpts—508 cars—and the promising out- 
look of the growing crop were of too great import 
to be lost sight of, and traders are conscious of 
the fact that the abundant supplies on hand and 
the liberal expectations form no ground for a bull 
Campaign. Withdrawals from store were large at 
$66,467 bushels. Liverpool cables were firm and 
a higher. Export clearances amounted to 229,- 

bushels. July corn opened at 28%0, sold be- 
tween 28@28%c and 28%%@29c, closing at 28%c, 
% co higher than yesterday. Cash corn was 
steady, closing firm and Wo higher, in line with 
the futures. Receipts at principal Western points, 
446,202 bushels; shipments, 854,785 bushels. Re- 
ceipts at Bastern points, 70,486 bushels. 

OATS lacked ilfe and energy. Like corn, this 
grain was rather inclined to resist the influence 
of a stronger wheat market, and for practically 
the same reason. It was not until near the 
close that prices displayed any sympathy with 
the booming sentiment. Large receipts—438 cars 
—and crop news of a very encouraging sort tend- 
ed to prevent prices from advancing. Withdraw- 
als from store were large at 465,676 bushels. 
Export clearances were 79,802 bushels. July oats 
closed %c higher than yesterday. Cash oats were 
steady, closing nominally firm. 

RYE—The buoyancy of wheat was a strength- 
ening factor in rye. Prices for cash improved 
lo and futures from 1¢c to 2c. The demand was 
not imverative, however, and trade was only 
moderately active. Receipts were 4 cars. No. 2 
to go to store sold at 340 and No. 38, free on 
coare. at _— uty __ a August, 

lc, nominal; September C, a 

BARLBY was dull and weak. Large buyers 
were out of the market and concessions were 
necessary to effect sales. Poor to fair sold from 
28%4c to 28c; good to choice, 29@32a, and fancy 
Was nominally 83@34c. 

PROVISIONS—Product gave evidence of fur- 
ther revival.in strength this morning. The hog 
receipts were under the estimate, giving prices 
at the yards a lift and later exerting a salutary 
effect on provisions. The market was not active, 
however, and the early strength failed to be sus- 
tained as the session progressed. At the close 
July pork was a shade under yesterday, July lard 
240 higher, and July ribs 24%4@5c higher. Domes- 
tic markets were quiet and firm. Liverpool quot- 
ed 6d decline on bacon and 6d advance on hams 
and lard. Receipts were fair and the shipments 
large. The cash market was active and firm, 

Estimated receipts for Monday: Wheat, 20 
cars; corn, 475 cars; oats, 820 cars; hogs, 85,000 


head. 
FREIGHTS—Lake rates were steady as last 
uoted. 
HIDES were firm. Business was moderately 
active. The conditions lately reported continue 
to exist. Packers’ hides were quotable fol- 
lows: Natives, heavy, 8%c; light, 740; native 
cows, heavy and light, 744c; butt brands, heavy, 
8c; light, 7c; Colorados, heavy, 7c; light, 6c; 
Texas, heavy, 8c; light, 7%¢; all asked, 
Leading futures ranged as followst 
Articles. Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. 
Wheat, No. 2— 
5 


June += OO iu, CIO. i ai 
eee “u@.. ea y 
72 161 “@6144 63 @63% GO%O-- 60% 
Corn, No.2— 
June .,-.27%@~ 284%@28% 2754@27% 28U4@. « 
July 12/28%@_ 28%@29 28 @28% 28%.» 
; = 380 29%@— 
2— 


17%@17% 184%@-, 

~ shgis 1848. * 

. 21 21 ~ 
$7.40 $7.17%4 = $7.22% 

7.52% 7.80 7.40 


£33 


8.95 


Bept. ... 7.45 
Lard, per 100 lb.— 
July cece 4.35 4.40 
Sept. ... / 447% 4.52% 
Short Ribs, per 100 1b.— 
July ... 8.95 8.974 
ee 4.10 4.12 4.10 
Cash quotations were as follows: Flour was 
firm; prices unchanged; No. 2 Spring wheat, 
59%@6l%c; No. 8 Spring wheat, 59@6lc; No. 2 
red, 63% ; No. 2 corn, 27%@28c; No. 2 oats, 
17%@18\%ec; No. 2 rye, 84c; No. 2 barley, 88@384c; 
No. 1 flaxseed, 8144c; prime timothy seed, 25; 
nominal; mess lard, 


ork, per bbl, ot. 10@ 7.20; 
per 100 aes $4.250$4. 3745; short ribs, sides, (loos¢,) 
@$4.25; 


.95; dry-salted shoulders, (boxed,) $4.12%4 

(boxed,) $4@$4.12%4; 

whisky, distillers’ finished goods, per gallon, 

$1.22; sugars, cutloaf, $5.95; granulated, $5.32; 

standard A, $4.95 per bbl; linseed oil, raw, 39c; 
boiled, 41c. 


Articles. : Receipts. Shipments. 
Fiour, bbdls.....cccccece re 4,937 


Wheat, bushels . 11,700 96,580 
Corn, bushels ....-.... eee 2 280,359 280,185 
Oats, bushels 425,363 
Rye, bushels 2,650 850 
Barley, bushels ....+.-...+ ~ 67,185 6,062 
On the Produce Exchange to-day the butter 
market was firm; extra creamery, 1l5c; firsts, 
14@14%c; seconds, 11@18c. Eggs were firm; 
fresh stock, 944@10c. 


4.80 
4.45 


8.92% 
4.05 


short clear sides, 





STATE OF TRADE. 


June 6.—Wheat was wildly 
bullish to-day, the net advance from yes- 
terday being c; this was the end of a full 60 
advance from low price of Tuesday; the market 
closed firm; July opened at 57%c, an edvance of 
%o froin the close of yesterday, and closed at 
68%c, making a net advance for the day of 20; 
September opened at 58i4c, dropped to 57% @5TKe, 
advanced to 68c, and closed at 58%c, the same as 
July; cash wheat: millers bid 4c over July for 
No. 1 Northern; the demand was fair; the price 
obtained was largely 5844c; No. 2 Northern in fair 
request at %4@%c under standard; No. 3 wheat 
found purchasers at 550 and up as high as 57c; 
receipts, 223 cars; shipments, 25 cars; un track: 
No. 1 hard, 60c; No. 1 Northern, 59c; No. 2 
Northern, 584c. Flour, $3.25@$8.50 for patents; 
$2.55@$2.60 for bakers’; production, 35, bbls; 
shipments, 36,020 bbls. Millstuffs nave decline 
25c; bran, in bulk, is $5@$5.25; shoris, $41.76@$5; 
middlings, $7.25@$7.50. 


MILWAUKEB, June 6.—Wheat opened 1%e 
higher, but unsettled, and prices fluctuated con- 
siderably, advancing 2%c in all; September 
opened at 61\c, fell to 605c, rose to 62%c, and 
closed at 625¢c; cash ranged 1%c and July %e 
below; sample wheat firmer and 2@2%c higher; 
No. 1 Northern, 63@6344c; No. 2 Northern, 62% 
@63c. Barley steady; No. 38, 26@29c. Rye ec 
higher; No. 1, on track, 34%4c; No. 2 do, 33%c. 
Flour firm and Se higher, in sympathy with 
Minneapolis and other markets. Millstuffs un- 
changed. Receipts—Filour, 4,900 bbls; wheat, 
26,250 bushels; barley, 26,400 bushels; rye, 1,800 
bushels. Shipments—Flour, 14,829 bbls; barley, 
62,000 bushels. 

DULUTH, June 6.—The market took a great 
spurt to-day, closing at 24c above yesterday, and 
gaining 5c for the week; cash sales were 75,000 
bushels. he close: Cash, No. 1 hard, 625%c; 
No.. 1 Northern, 61%c; No. 2 Northern, 68 g 
595%4c; No. 8 Spring, 574%@59%c; rejected, 534, 
58i4c; to arrive: No. 1 hard, 63c; No. 1 Northern, 
62c; July No. l hard, 63%c; No. 1 Northern, 62c¢; 
September No. 1 Northern, 62c. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 





THD LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


NEw-YORK, June 6. 

BEEVES—Receipts, 93 cars, or 1,514 head, all 
consigned direct to exporters and silaughterers. 
No trading. Feelin steady. City-dressed 
native sides were in limited demand at steady 
prices, or at 6@7\%c Ib for ordinary to choice 
quality. To-day’s ndon and Liverpool cables 
noted. American live cattle at 10%c 1b 
dressed weight, ref rator beef selling at 7@ 
ge lb. Shi nm the chusetts, to 
London, 680 cattle Ay 2,488 q : 





_ 9? 

The Jersey City, with 143 cattle, will get off on 
Sunday or Monday. 2 
CALVES—Receipts were 58 head, Feelin 
steady, and limited offerings were sold at $4 
$4.75 100 ib, for medium to prime veals. No 
buttermilk calves offered. Dressed calves quiet 
and unchanged at 4%4@7c for country-dressed 
veais, 5@8c for city dressed, 4@4\4c for little 
calves, and 4@5c for dressed buttermilks. 
SHEEP AND LAMBS—Reeceipts were 26% cars, 
or 6,767 head, all for the market, and a single 
carload was held over yesterday. Sheep an& 
yearlings were in fair demand, but at a deciine 
of 25¢ from yesterday’s quotations; lambs were 
dull and 253@50c lower. One car of sheep unsold. 
Poor to prime sheep sold at $2.75@$4.25 100 IL; 
common to good yearlings at $4.65@35.30; cum- 
non to prime Southern lambs at $5@$7. Dressed’ 
mutton weak at 612@8%e 1b; dressed yearlings at 
@10%4c, and dressed lambs lower at 9@15c. 
HOGS—Receipts were 12 cars, or 1,885 head. all 
for slaughterers direct. Nominaily firm at $3.50 
@$4 100 Ib. Country dressed unchanged. 


BUFFALO, June 6.—Cattle—Receipts last 24 
hours, 4,026 head; total for week thus far, 18,678 
head; for same time last week, 16,016 head; con- 
signed through, 3,906 head; to New-York, 1,580 
head; on sale, 120 head; market opened slow, 
but steady; closed easy; common to Foe fat 
cows, $F Bh@ss 20; veals steady at $3.50@$4.25; 
extra, $4.50. Hogs—Receipts last 24 hours, 5,120 
head; total for week thus far, 54,400 head; for 
Same time last week, 51,840 head; consigned 
through, 2,240 head; to New-York, 2,975 head; 
on sale, 2,880 head; market opened firm to a 
shade higher; closed steady: yorkers, $3.50@$38.60; 
mixed pn $3.50@@$3.55; heavy, $3.45; 
rough, $2.80@$8; stags, $2@$2.25. Sheep and 
Lambs—Receipts last hours, 4,400 head; total 
for week thus far, 31,000 head; for same time 
last week, 29,200 head; consigned through, 2,000 
head; to New-York, 2,200 head; on sale, 2,400 
head; market opened slow and weak; closed dull 
and weak, but with about all self; good to 
choice mixed sheep, §3. 
fair, $2.00@$3.40; culls, $1.50@$2.25; choice year- 
lings, $4.75@$5; common to fair, $3.20@$4.50; 
Spring lambs, culls to extra, $8.50@$6. 

East LIBERTY, Penn, June 6.—Cattle—Re- 
ceipts light; market steady; prices unchanged; 
extra, ‘ .85; prime 55 S0G94.20; good, 
$4.10@$4.20; rough, fat, $3@ 3.85; bulls, stags, 
and cows, $2@$2.56; heifers, §$3@$4; fresh cows, 
and Springers, $15@$40; veal calves, $4.25@$4.50. 
Hogs—. ipts light; prime Y oy weight, $3.50@ 

55; bape Ppp $3.45@$3. ; common to fair, 

-40@$3.45; heavy hogs, $3.20@$3.25; 

$2@$8. Sheep—Supply fair; market was 

lb lower; prime, $3.75@$8.80; good. 

$8.60@$38.70; common, $2.50@$3; culls, $1@$2; 

choice yearlings, $4.80@$4.60; common to good 
yearlings, $83@$4; Spring lambs, $4@$6. 

St. Louis, June 6.—Cattle—Receipts, 200 head; 
market dull and prices unchanged; native steers, 
$2.05; Texas steers, $2.65@$2.75. Hogs—Receipts, 
1,841 head; market brisk and prices 10c higher; 
heavy, $8@$8.30; mixed, $3@$3.25; light, $3.10@ 
$8.85. Sheep—Receipts, 197 head; market steady 
and prices unchanged. 


$4.10; common to 





CHIOAGO LIVE STOCK, | \ 


CHICAGO, June 6.—CATTLE—Receipts, 104 
ead; market nominally steady; common ta 
extra steers, $3.80@$4.30; stockers and feeders, 
$2.80@$3.00; cows and bulls, $1.50@$3.50; calves, 
bars naan Texans, Enero. 

HO Receipts, 11, head; market firm and 
unchanged; heavy packing and shipping lots 
ry “yet yea "85 ghoice mized, 310g 

.40; choice assort . 50; light, . 
$3.50; pigs, $3@$3.40. 

SHEBDP—Receipts, 4,000 head; market slow an 
7 | eee to choice, $2.50@$4.50; lambs, $3. 





FOREIGN MARKETS, hey 


LIVERPOOL, June 6—1 P. M.—Beef-—-Extra Ing 
dia mess dull at 58s 9d; prime mess dull a 
43s 0d. Pork—Prime mess, Western fine, dull at 
47s 6d; do, medium, dull at 40s. Hams—Sho 
cut, about 14 to 16 lb, firm at 39s 64. Bacon—-~ 
Cumberland cut, about 28 to 80 lb, firm aft 
27s 6d; short rib, about 25 Ib, firm at 27s; long 
clear middles, Nght, about 40 to 45 lb, firm at 
28s 6d; long clear middles, heavy, about 50 to 
55 lb, no stock; short clear middies, heavy, about 
50 to 55 lb, firm at 22s 6d; clear bellies, about 
12 to 14 lb, steady at 23s; shoulders, about 12 ta 
14 lb, steady at 23s 6d. Lard—Prime Western, 
spot, steady at 23s 8d. Cheese—American ordi- 
nary, new, dull at 36s 6d. Tailow—Prime city 
dull at 17s. Cottonseed Oil—Liverpool refined 
steady at 16s. Spirits of turpentine, not quoted. 
Resin--Common firm at 4s 94. Wheat—No. 2 red 
Winter firm at 5s 54; No. 1 Northern Spring 
firm at 5s 1444. Corn—Mixed, Western, spot, 
firm at 8s 44d; June firm at 8s %d; July firm at 
38s 1%4; August firm at 3s 144d lour—St, Louis 
fancy Winter steady at 6s 9d. Hops at London— 
Pacific coast firm at 25s@45s. 

1 P. M.—Cotton—American, middling, 4 5-82d; 
the sales of the day were 12,000 bales, and in- 
cluded 10,900 bales American; futures closed 
steady; American, middling, low middling clause, 
June delivery, 8 58-64d, sellers; June and July 
delivery, 8 58-64d, sellers; July and August de- 
livery, 3 58-64d, sellers; August and September 
delivery, 8 56-64@8 57-64d, sellers; September 
and October delivery, 3 51-64@3 52-64d, sellers; 
October and November delivery, 3 48-64@3 49-64d, 
sellers; November and December delivery, 8 46-64 
@3 47-64d, sellers; December and January de- 
livery, 8 46-64@8 47-64d, sellers; January and 
February delivery, 8 46-64@3 47-64d, buyers; 
February and March delivery, 3 47-64@3 48-64d. 
buyers; March and April delivery, 8 48-64@ 
8 49-64d, buyers. 

LONDON, June 6—8:30 P. i ae 
outta linseed, May shipment, via Cape, 32: 
82s 8d per quarter. Sugar, 12s 9d per cwt fom 
Cuba, centrifugal, polarizing, 96° test, and 10s 
10a 64 for Cu muscovado, fair — Be 
Sugar—June, 10s 9%d; August, lls 24d. Pep- 
per—Fair Singapore, white, 4d. Manilla Hemp— 
Good, £17 15s, cost, insurance, and freight. 

LONDON. June 6.—The imports of wool for the 
week have been as follows: New South Wale 
10,485 bales; Queensland, 830 bales; Victoria, 44 
bales; South Australia, 815 bales; Tasmania, 
bales; New-Zealand, 8,056 bales; Cape of G 
Hope and Natal, 9,083 bales; China, 723 bales; 
Morocco, 558 bales; United States, 42 bales; va- 
rious other places, 714 bales. The arrivals for 
the fourth series of sales closed yesterday. They 
were: New South Wales, 57,582 bales; Queens- 
land, 23,680 bales; Victoria, 48,704 bales; South 
Australia, 18,900 bales; West Australia, 7,952 
bales; Tasmania, 12,158 bales; New-Zealand, 79,- 
808 bales; Cape of Good Hope and Natal, 68,015 
bales.. Deducting from the aggregate of arrival 
88,500 bales of Australasian and 36,500 bales of 
Cape of Hope and Natal, which were for- 
warded direct, and adding to the remainder 76,< 
000 bales held over from the last series, there are@ 
available for the next series 302,000 bales. 

ANTWERP, June 6.—Sales of wool will be hel@ 
here on June 9, 10, and 11. The offerings for 
the sales aggregate 9,110 bales. 

ANTWERP, June 6.—Petroleum, 16f£ 50c paid 
and sellers for American. 

BREMEN, June 6.—Petroleum, 8 marks 8¢ 
pfennigs for American. 





COTTON MARKETS, 


NEw-ORLEANS, June 6.—Cotton steady; good 
middling, 7c; middling, 7 1-16c; low middling, 
6%c; good ordinary, 6%0; net receipts, 406 bales; 
gross, 779 bales; exports, coastwise, 3,161 bales; . 
sales, 1,000 bales; stock, 96,649 bales. ; 

GALVESTON, June 6.--Cotton nominal; mid- 

SAVANNAH, June 6.—Cotton dull; middling, 
ae: low middling, 7 8-16c; net receipts, 649 
bales; gross, 699 es; sales, 25 bales; stock, 
(corrected,) 12,396 bales. 

i Tc; low middling, 7c; good ordinary, 
65gc; net and gross receipts, 132 bales; stock, 
15,946 bales. / 





Latest Finds at Silchester. 


From The London Telegraph. , 
Excavatiors of the Roman city at Sil- 
chester, on the borders of Berkshire and 
Hampshire, are being carried on with re- 
newed energy, under the auspices of the 
Society of Antiquaries and the persohal di- 
rection of Mr. Herbert Jones, F. S, A. 
Since the beginning of May trained work- 
men have, according to a statement issued 
by the Rev. Alan Cheales, made considera- 
ble progress, though hindered latterly by 
the extreme dryness of the weather. 

It is Insula XVI. which is now being ex- 
plored. This lies immediately south of that 
in which last year two large houses with 
grand pavements, were uncovered. At the 
northeast angle a smali rectangular build- 
ing hag been opened up, with wall founda-' 
tion, denoting a place of some importance. 
Next to this has been found a house of the 
corridor type, of moderate dimensions, but 
with a very interesting hypocaust, showing 
some unusual features, and the remains of 
what are believed to have been dyers’ work- 
shops have also been disclosed. Among 
the more recent portable “finds’’ which 
have been sent to the Silchester Museum 


at Reading is a piece of Samian ware, hav- 
ing a man on horseback embossed on it 
with a dog running beneath, the figure of 
the dog being, says Mr. Cheales, 
‘‘most spirited. Another sherd has another 
dog, which would be equally spirited were 
there enough left of him.’’ 

The ruins are a mile and a quarter in cir- 
cumference, and the excavations, still far 
from complete, have been in progress since 
1889. One of the most valuable treasures 
discovered was an earthenware pot con- 
taining 253 silver denarii, ranging in date 
from Mare Antony, (B. C. 40,) to Severus 
(A. D. 211.) 





Wendell Phillips’s Beginning. 


From The Boston Transcript. ’ 

Several papers alluding to the recent 
death of Latimer say that the hunt after 
him as a fugitive slave on the free soil of 
Massachusetts “ first unloosened the lips of 
Wendell Phillips,” meaning thereby that 
not until that time did that famous orator 
cast his lot definitely with the abolitionists. 
This is an error. Phillips did champion the 
cause of Latimer, but before that he had 
proclaimed himself one of the leaders of 
the cause of freedom. His public career 
may be‘said to date from Dec. 8, 1837, 
when, in Faneuil Halil, he came to the plat- 
form comparatively unknown and left it 
famous after the delivery of that response 
to Attorney Gen. Austin which.is worthy 
to rank with the Phillipics. That was on 
the occasion of the public meeting to de- 
nounce the murderers of Lovejoy. Thence- 
forward Phillips’s trumpet voice sounded 
8 of the advancing line of human- 
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With the advent of the month of roses 
Weddings have again, after a month's lapse 
of time, come to the front of the social 
stage, and the talk since Sunday last in the 
Bociety world has been centred in the brides 
and bridegrooms of the week, in the details 
of their nuptials, and in those couples who 
are to be united during the three weeks to 
come. June has from time immemorial 
been looked upon as the wedding month of 
the year, and although there is a fewer 
number of weddings to be celebrated dur- 
ing its passage this year than usual there 
are still enough of these events to confirm 
the month's reputation, 

+.* 
Albert 
dencia Milmo 


Prince Miss Pru- 
were married on 
morning in the Church of St. Francis Xa- 
West Street, the 
gorgeous ceremonial of the Roman Catholic 
Church, presided over by Archbishop Cor- 
rigan, and to the accompaniment 


Radziwill and 


Monday 


vier, in Sixteenth with 


of ex- 
quisite floral decorations and rarely beauti- 
ful and appropriate music. The ceremony, 
take it all in all, was the handsomest and 
most effective of any wedding ceremony 
seen in New-York in vears, those that unit- 
ed the young Duke and Duchess of Marl- 
borough and Mr. Paget and Miss Whitney 
last November not excepted. The exceed- 
ing beauty of the interior, particularly of 
the chancel and altar, of Jesuits’ 
church was enhanced, if possible, by the 
white flowers and the banks of palms and 
ferns which were used fer decoration, by 
the rich vestments ana flashing colors of 
the attendant acolytes and of the Arch- 
bishop and attendant priests, and by the 
gowns of the bride and her bridesmaids, all 
lit by innumerable candles on the altars 
and the golden sunlight of June which 
streamed in through stamed glass windows 
upon the scene. Very effective and almost 
dramatic also were the strains of a full 
atring orchestra which rose and fell 
throughout the nuptial mass in some ex- 
quisite musical selections, and the deep con- 
tralto Lucille Saunders 
and Signor Momberti, who sang. The mu- 
sic, of which a printed programme was 
given to the guests, had been especially ar- 
ranged and some of it composed for the 
ceremony, by Mr. T. Pearsall Thorne, an 
intimate friend of the Messrs. Kelly, the 
elder a brother-in-law of the bride, and 
Very approj and effective it was. The 
Streets outside the chureh were crowded 
during the whole time of the ceremony, 
which consumed mere than an hour. Not- 
‘withstanding the beautiful day and the is- 
suance of at least a thousand invitations, 
the church was very sparsely filled, due to 
the absence from town of almost all the 
members of the gay world. The ‘*‘ Roman 
Catholic set’ in New-York society, as it is 
called, was to the fore. The bride’s imme- 
diate relatives and connections who were 
presont were her fa:her, Sefior Patricio 
Milmo, 20 gave her away; her unele, 
Sefior Milno; Dr. and Mrs. Eugene Kelly, 
Mrs. and Miss Beales, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Sedgwick. The ushers for the most part 
were friends of the Messrs. Kelly, as Prince 
Radziwill had not been long enough in New- 
York to form any male acauaintances. 
They were Messrs. Thomas Keily, T. Pear- 
sall Thorne, C. Wyndham-Quin, 


the 


and bass of Miss 


yriate 


Steers. The Prince’s brother, Prince Matias 
Radziwill, was the best man. The best man 
and ushers all wore in their scarfs damty 
little pins with the initials R. and M. in 
diamonds in a circle surmounted by a 
crown of the same gems, while the bride 
gave her bridesmaids pins of similar de- 
sign. The bridesmaids were Miss Leonore 
Milmo and Miss Beales, the latter of 
whom is soon to marry Mr. J. Richard 
Steers. Miss Miimo, who is a very dark 
brunette with rich complexion, made a 
handsome bride, and her long court train 
of creamy satin, embroidered with a fioral 
bow knot at the bottom, was very effective 
and becoming. The wedding breakfast, 
which followed the ceremony at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Eugene Kelly, on North Wash- 
ington Square, was attended only by the 
relatives and a few intimate friends of the 
youthful Prince and Princess, and Arch- 
bishop Corrigan was the guest of honor. 
The Prince and Princess sailed for Eng- 
land on the Majestic on Wednesday, and 
will go at once to Poland, where they will 
make their permanent home on the estate 
of the Prince’s father, who is a Chamber- 
lain at the Russian Court. Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene Kelly will spend the Summer in 
Mexico, leaving town about the Ist of July. 
+,° 

The other city wedding of the week was 
a very small and quiet affair, and was that 
of Mr. Louis J. Pooler and Miss Annie 
Gordon Paddock, which was celebrated on 
Tuesday noon at the residence of the 
bride’s mother, in West Tenth Street. To 
this wedding, which was also celebrated 
by Archbishop Corrigan, were invited only 
about twenty-five or thirty people, includ- 
ing the relatives of the bride and bride- 
groom. Mrs. Alexander, formerly Miss 
Fanny Paddock, a sister of the bride, as- 
sisted her mother in receiving the guests, 
and the bride’s brother, Mr. Paddock, gave 
her away. The floral decorations were very 
simple, but pretty, and the charm of the 
entire wedding was its absolute simplicity 
and refinement. Miss Mabel Choate was 
the maid of honor and Mr. Edward N. 
Crosby acted as best man. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pooler will sail on Saturday on La Tou- 
raine for an extended trip abroad. They 
will spend the Summer enjoying a bicycle 
trip through England and France. Both 
are ardent devotees of the wheel, and Mrs. 
Pooier is as good a rider as her husband. 

*,* 

There were three out-of-town weddings 
during the week of interest to New-York- 
ers. On Monday Mr. Edward O. Richards 
of this city was married to Mrs. Fisher of 
Philadelphia in that city; on Tuesday Mr. 
Bertram Lyon and Miss Emily Vyse, a 
niece of Mrs. Belle Neilson, were married 
at New-Brighton, S. 1, and on Wednesday 
Mr. Marshall Allen and Miss Grace Fan- 
ghawe were married at Morristown, N. J. 
Mr. Richards and Mrs. Fisher’s wedding, 
which was the culmination of a long attach- 
ment and of an ardent wooing by Mr. Rich- 
ards, was a very quiet affair, and in addition 
to the bride’s brother, Mr. Evans, who gave 
her away, there were present only Mr. and 
Mrs. T. Burnett Baldwin, Mrs. Welsh, and 
@ delegation from the Calumet Club of this 
city, of which Mr. Richards has been for 
many years a prominent member, headed 
by Messrs. John Du Fais, William H. Gil- 


Bian, and Louis Keller. Mr. Samuel F. 








Patricio i 
Milmo, Jr., C. A. Matthews, and J. Richard | 











Barry of this city was Mr. Richards’s best 
man. MY. Lyon and Miss Vyse were also 
married very quietly by Father Ducey at 
the residence of the bride’s parents. Mr. 
Allen and Miss Fanshawe’s wedding was 
the only large country one of the week, and 
was blessed with beautiful weather. Miss 
Marie Bryce was the maid of honor, Mr. 
Frank Chaffee was the best man, and the 
ushers were Messrs. C. F, Randall, Robert 
Tyttus, and Charles G. Beckwith of Morris- 
town, and Henry 8S. Snow af Brooklyn. 
*,* 

The weddings set for the near future, 
most of which have already been announced 
in this column, are those of Mr. William 
Temple Emmet and Miss Cornelia Zabris- 
kie, at Westhampton, on June 16; of Mr. 
Léwis H. Thompson and Miss Geraldine 
Morgan, at Staatsburg, N. Y., on the same 
day; of Prof. Allen Marquand and Miss 
Eleanor Cross, at Orange, on June 18, and 
of the Rey. Dr, Braddin Hamilton and 
Miss Stevenson of Philadelphia, in Ger- 
mantown, on June 24. Mr. Shafter Howard 
and Miss Mollie Hunter will be married at 
Newport on Wednesday next, and their 
wedding will, in fact, open the Newport 


season. 
*,* 


Engagements continue to be announced, 
the last which have been promulgated be- 
ing those of Mr. Hornor of Philadelphia 
and Miss Julia Townsend Crawford, a 
daughter of the late David Crawford, and 
of Mr. Rufus Peckham, Jr., and Miss 
Corning, only daughter of Mr. Erastus 
Corning of Albany. Two or three other en- 
gagements which will interest New-York 
society will be probably announced during 
the next few days, but are not sufficiently 
authenticated to be made public this morn- 
ins. 

*,* 

There has been an unwonted increase in 
the infantile society population in New- 
York during the vast few weeks. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lanfear Norrie recently celebrated 
the arrival of a son, Mr. and Mrs. Oakley 
Rhinelander are also rejoicing in a son, 
and Mr. and Mrs. C. Grant Lafarge are 
being congratulated on the birth last week 
of twins, It is to be hoped that Mr. La- 
farge will not be forced to contemplate the 
bestowal of the names of Cherubim and 
Seraphim upon these infants, which an- 
other fond father of twins was recently 
obliged to do, “‘ because,” as he said with 
the Episcopal prayer book in his mind, 
“they continually do cry!” or that they 
will not develop pugilistic tendencies, so 
as to merit the names of Science and Re- 
ligion, once bestowed upon two other in- 
fants by a fond and elder sister “for the 
reason,” she said, ‘‘ that they never could 
agree.” 

*,* 

Among the deferred departures of the 
week was that of Miss Marion McKeever, 
a young sister of Mrs. Hoffmann Miller, 
who was prevented from taking an Euro- 
pean trip by being suddenly prostrated 
with an unseasonable attack of scarlet 
fever. Mr. and Mrs. Hampden Robb, who 
sailed on Wednesday last, were accom- 
panied by their daughters and Miss Edith 
They will spend the Summer in 
travel, and will return early in the Au- 
tumn. The exodus of well-known people 
to Europe has begun to decrease, and the 
tide will soon turn the other way. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt and family will 
probably sail next week, but will return to 
Newport in August. The death on Thurs- 
day, in Paris, of Mrs. Niven, an aunt of 
Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, and a daughter 
of the late Commodore Vanderbilt, will 
throw the Vanderbilt family and connec- 
tions into light mourning again. Mrs 
Niven’s death leaves only three daughters 
of the late Commodore surviving. She had 
lived abroad for some years, and was not 
well known in New-York society. 

*,* 


Speyers. 


The society yachting season will begin 
with the annual June regatta of the New- 
York Yacht Club on Thursday next, and, 
if the day is fine, there will be a goodly 
crowd of fashionable people on the club 
steamboat, Taurus, which will leave the 
foot of Battery Place at 10:15 A. M. There 
are certain old members of the New-York 
Yacht Club who have not missed this an- 
nual regatta in many years, and, whether 
the year is an “ off’ or an ‘‘on”’ one in 
racing these can always be depended upon 
to attend with their wives, sisters, or 
daughters. The probable appearance at 
this regatta of the Colonia, now owned by 
Capt. Postley, and recently | transformed 
into a schooner, is anticipated with much 
interest by yachtsmen everywhere. After 
the annual regatta will begin, the yacht- 
ing parties, which are among the most 
pleasant features of the Summer to those 
New-Yorkers who have learned the ad- 
vantages of lingering in New-York or its 
suburbs through the long June days. 

+,* 


The shocking death of Mr. Austin Cor- 
bin, at his country place in New-Hamp- 
shire, on Thursday, caused a decided sen- 
sation wherever society people met. on 
Friday. While Mr. Corbin himself had 
never cared much for the gay world, and 
was not at all a prominent figure in it, his 
wife and daughters were well and widely 
known, and although their advent into 
New-York society is only a matter of a few 
years back, they had formed many friends 
and acquaintances here, who deeply sym- 
pathize with them in their sorrow. 

*,* 

The last London drawing room is said 
to have been the best of the season, in 
point of ‘‘smartness,” and the young 
Duchess of Marlborough again attracted 
favorable attention. The Princess of Wales 
wore a most becoming and effective dress 
of black velvet, with a panel of white 
satin, embroidered with pearls, opals, and 
cut steel. She also wore white feathers 
and a magnificent diamond tiara in her 
hair. Mr. Labouchére is particularly severe 
in his description of this drawing room on 
the carriages which brought the guests, of 
which he says, “ with a few brilliant ex- 
ceptions, were miserably mean and shabby, 
and wretchedly turned out in all respects.” 
“The majority of the ladies present,” he 
adds, ‘‘came to the palace in one-horse, 
hired broughams.”” He says that the 
Queen’s carriages were theroughly well 
got up, while the Duchess of Westminster 
arrived in a smart Court carriage. The 
little Duchess of Marlborough has begur 
to be in great demand for opening bazaars 
for charitable purposes. She opened one 
at Oxford on Thursday, and will do the 
same at Blenheim this week. Of course, 
she is expected to present a contribution 
to each one of these bazaars. The, Empress 
Bugénie is cruising in the Mediterranean 
in the handsome steam yacht Thistle, 
lately owned by the Duke of Hamilton. 

*,* 


Mrs. Ronalds has begun again her Sun- 
day afternoon musicales, and last Sunday 
afternoon her attraction was Mrs. Marie 
Vanderveer Green, the contralto, who has 
just returned from an American tour with 
Mme. Albani. Mme. Albani, by the way, 
has been most enthusiastically received 
again at Covent Garden. On Tuesday even- 
ing last Friiulein Joachim gave a brilliant 
reception in honor of Mrs. Vanderveer 
Green, at which all the musical celebritées 
in London were present. ‘i yp: 

The engagement is announced of Miss Lile 





L. Chew of Geneva, N. Y., to Augustus 
Lefebvre Revere of Morristown, N. J. 





COTTAGERS AT LONG BRANCH. 


A Grent Number of Summer Resi- 
dents Arrive During the Week. 


Lone Brancu, N. J., June 6.—A. Sichell 
of New-York took possession of the Street 
cottage on Franklin Avenue this week. 

Frederick Arnold is occupying his Park 
Avenue cottage at Elberon again this sea- 
gon. 

Samuel Untermyer arrived at the Leach 
cottage, West End, during the week. 

H. O’Neil and Dr. Simmons, both of New- 
York, took possession of their Norwood 
Park cottages on Wednesday. 

J. Baumann has taken the Lanning cot- 
tage on Bath Avenue for the Summer. 

Joseph Jonasohn of New-York has taken 
possession of his cottage. 

The cottage arrivals during the week at 
Monmouth Beach were Morris Sternberger, 
L. Ranger, Frederick A. Potts, T. D. How- 
ell, H. L. Thorriell, G. R, Sheldon, C. W. 
Pembrook, H. H. Porter, A. Koning, Dr. 
Ayres, W. T. Taylor, A. Coehran, L. Ham- 
mersbaugh, William M. Whitney, E. L. 
Morriston, Col... Soper, William. Tubbs, 
Henry Sachs, Albert Hendricks, G. Morgan 
Brown, and W. C. Taylor, all of New-York. 

Miss M. V. Murray moved into her cot- 
tage at North Long Branch Tuesday. 

A. Koning, Dr. Ayres, W. 7. Taylor, A. 
Cochran, L. Hammersbaugh, William M. 
Whitney, E. L. Morriston, Col. Soper, Will- 
iam Tubbs, Henry Sachs, Albert Hendricks, 
G. Morgan Brown, and W. C. Taylor, all of 
New-York, 

Miss M,.V. Murray moved into her cot- 
tage at North Long Branch ‘Tuesday. 

N. W. Taussig of New-York took pos. 
session of the Pemberton cottage on Thira 
Avenue on Thursday, 

F. Klaber of Harlem is occupying 
cottage at Ocean and Chelsea Avenues. 

J. W. Curtis of New-York, who never 
fails to spend his Summer here, moved into 
his cottage at West End on Tuesday. 

Sol Denzer of New-York is located for the 
Summer at 1 Lincoln Avenue, Elberon. 

J. Block has taken one of the Dobbins 
cottages. 

W. J. Seidenberg of New-York took pos- 
session of the Avery cottage, Ocean Ave- 
nue, on Thursday. 

Leopold Weil of New-York is occupying 
the *“* Montrose’’ on Second Avenue. 

A. L. Meyer is in possession of his cot- 
tage at 53 Chelsea Avenue. 

C. Lowenstein of New-York has been oc- 
cupying Moss Cottage, No. 1, since Tuesday 
ast. 

Martin Frank is in the Ross cottage, on 
Ocean Avenue. 

Sigmund Bach of New-York, @ho is one 
of the Summer regulars at the “* Branch,” 
moved into his cottage during the week. 

Solomon Ranger is in the Wertheimer cot- 
tage, on Cedar Avenue, for the Summer. 

Mrs. Lucy Curtis of New-York, who owns 
a pretty cottage at West End and who is 
one of the oldest Summer residents here, 
returned to her cottage on Tuesday. 

Dr. J. A. Booth is occupying his Ocean 
Avenue cottage. 

R. J. Slater of Baltimore, Md., has taken 
the Tappan cottage, on Third Avenue, again 
for the season. 

_ David S. Brown of New-York has been 
in possession of his Ocean Avenue cottage 
since early in the week. 

Nathaniel Page of New-York was among 
the cottage arrivals here this week. 

S. Sonneborn and family arrived at their 
cottage, on Ocean Avenue, on Wednesday. 

Oo. W. Herman has taken one of the 
Hunt cottages, on Chelsea Avenue. : 

S. M. Harris of New-York is occupying 
the pretty Heisley cottages, on Bath Ave- 
nue. 

Robert McClay and family took possession 
- the Kinney cottage, at Elberon, on Tues- 
day. > 

J. Bluengart of New-York is in the Reon 
cottage, on Franklin Avenue. 

E. Dreyfuss and family will spend their 
Summer in the Zimmers cottage, on Frank- 
lin Avenue. 2 

J. W. Selig was one of Tuesday’s arrivals 
on Cedar Avenue, West End. 

Mrs. Ek, McClure of New-York took pos- 
session of her cottage on Thursday. 

A. Cohn and family are occupying Green 
Cottage, No. 2, on Cedar Avenue, West 
ond. 

L. Goldberger has taken a cottage at 
West End for the Summer. 

W. H. Pancoast of Philadelphia arrived 
at his Elberon cottage last Monday for the 
season. 

E. Melius and family will be in possession 
of the McDonough cottage, at Norwood 
Park, during the Summer. 

H. H. Brockaway moved into his coun- 
try residence during the week, the Thorn- 
dale cottage, 


his 





SEABRIGHT BRIGHTENING UP. 


A General Movement to Prepare for 
Summer Boarders. 


SEABRIGHT, N. J., June 6.—Early as it is, 
the season begins to look like waking up in 
this place, and along the shore cottages are 
being made ready for their Summer occu- 
pants, and familiar faces are teen upon the 
avenue—the faces of city men who are 
‘seeing things prepared for their families,”’ 

There are signs of activity, too, on Mon- 
mouth Beach, and the lawns and conserva- 
tories, trees and pet shrubs on Seabright 
Avenue and Rumsen Road are being 
trimmed and made aristocratically shapely. 
Storekeepers on East Ocean Avenue are 
furbishing up their places and wares that 
have lain hidden away on shelves and in 
closets since last September. Up-to-date in- 
voices of goods have been ordered, and the 
Borough Council has taken the local hack- 
men in hand by passing an ordinance to 
limit their approach to the platforms of 
stations when looking for customers, Peo- 
ple who dwell here all the year round have 
flung aside the habilaments of early Spring, 
and many have bought new bicycles—the 
nearest approach to extravagance and reck- 
less expenditure permitted to the native. 

New dairies, markets, grocery stores, and 
** photograph galleries’ on the ground floor 
have been added, i. e., ‘‘ taken down their 


shutters,”’ The nearer you get to the High- 
lands the more signs of the approaching 
Summer you. discern, and when you look 
across toward Pleasure Bay you notice that 
Capt. Price’s and the celebrated Port au 
Peck on the bluff have a business aspect 
which is inviting. ‘They say that the en- 
forcement of the Sunday law is going to 
spoil Pleasure Bay this season. The Ave- 
nel and the other houses depended on “ Sab- 
bath sippers’’ to make up losses of the 
week, or, as one of the “‘ hosts”’ said the 
other day: ‘‘ Sunday business was worth 
that of the rest of the week. Without it 
Pleasure Bay would not be profitable to the 
hotel keeper.’”’ Time will tell. 

Meanwhile preparations go on just as if 
there were to be a clambake and champagne 
party every day, inciuding Sunday; and 
people look forward to a fine season at 
Pleasure Bay this Summer. 

At present the native residents are en- 
joying Spring outings, and are paying visits 
to each other now because “ they will have 
other fish to fry’’ when the Summer comes 
again. Thus we hear of Miss Coleman 
spending a few days at Lincroft, Miss 
Brown of Oceanic doing likeviise at Tinton 
Falls, and the Allens, Bennetts, and Cono- 
vers sojourning at one township or another 
away from their homes. The custom is for 
the natives of one town to visit those of 
another in Spring to see what is going on 
away from home and to glean new points 
from their neighbors. ‘“‘One can always 
learn something from a stranger,” said a 
boarding-house keeper the other day, ‘if 
one only keeps one’s eyes open.” The board- 
ing-house keepers Seabright, Tinton 
Falls, Redban Oceanport, ir Haven, 
Eatontown, Oceanic, Morrisville, Lincroft, 
Shrewsbury, Middletown, Little Silver, Colts 
Neck, Holmdel, Branchport, West Long 
Branch, Deal Beach, Scobeyville, and other 
villages and towns in Monmouth County 
and this region generally exchange views, 
agree not to underbid each other for board- 
ers, and break the agreement when competi- 
tion becomes close. They strive to “ kee 
tabs on each other,’ but they always wor 
for the “mighty dollar’’ with astuteness 
and vigor peculiar to themselves and to 
the crabs in the Shrewsbury River, “ 

In the Fall they meet again to com 
notes and renew acquaintanceships which 
may have been more or less strained by the 
struggle for ¢cistomers. 

»« Now the school children are looking for- 
ward to vacation, the young people and 
adults have concerts and church entertain- 
ments, Spr festivals, and so forth. In 
the Autumn there will be “ harvest homes ” | 
among the farmers, ‘straw rides” and 
merry. when the city folk have re- 
turned to their own homes wise 

and, let it be-h h 
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A RUSH TO ATLANTIC CITY. 


The Great Esplanade Over Half Done 
—New-Yorkers at the flotels, 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., June 6.—All doubts 
as to the rapidly approaching Summer sea- 
son proving anything but a record breaker 
in point of prosperity must have been dis- 
pellel by the utterly unexpected influx of 
visitors during the week. The increased 
train service was not placed in operation at 
all too, soon, for every one of the dozen 
trains coming oceanward daily was heavily 
laden, so much so that many of them were 
compelled to run in two sections. 

Now that such a considerable stretch of 
the new steel Esplanade is completed, and 
each day adds still more, the visitors have 
the opportunity of enjoying all the ad- 
vantages that such a magnificent prome- 
nade provides. Up to the present date over 
one-half of the work is completed, a fact 
that makes it easily possible to finish the 


entire structure within the stipulated time, 
July 1. Active preparations are being made 
for the celébration of the completion of the 
new walk -@n the Fourth of July, and the 
affair profnises to be one of the most note- 
worthy of its kind ever held in Atlantic 
City. A feature of the celebration will be 
a night parade composed entirely of visit- 
ing and iocal cycle:s. Prizes will be given 
to the club making the best showing, the 
one having the most memoers in line, the 
wheelman having the prettiest decorated 
bicycle, and the rider wearing the most 
grotesque costume. 

Dr. Edward Bedioe, ex-Consul to Amoy, 
China, with Paymaster of the Navy Mitcn- 
ell McDonneli af Washington, are among 
the late notable arrivals at the Hotel 
Brighton. Major E. A. Hanconck, United 
States Army, is also a visitor at the hotel. 

William A. Stone, member of Congress 
from Pennsylvania, is domiciled with his 
family, in one of the Hotel Albemar-e’s 
cottages. ‘ 

Cardinal Gibbens of Baltimore arrived in 
this city Tuesday evening for a \week’s stay 
as the guest of the Rev. J. J. Fedigan, pas- 
ter of St. Nicholas Church. 

Among the New-Yorkers here this week 
were the following: 

At the Albemarle—M. §, Stryke, W. C. Colligan, 
Dr. Seikel, T. E. Bamford. 

At the Chalfonte—W. G. Van Name, Mr. and 
Mrs. B. F, Pabodie, Miss M. E. Stanford, Miss 
G. Merritt, Miss F. Merritt, Mrs. S. Brady, Mrs. 
T. W. Smith. 

At the Hotel Berkeley—Mr. and Mrs. C. Cohen. 

At the Hotel Dennis—Alfred S. Malcomson, G. 
A. Beaver, Mrs, Beaver, Mrs. H. Brock, John A. 
Murray, E. H. Dann, 8. Karpen, Thomas Tuaffe, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bretwell, Mrs. 8S. Spear, R. F. 
Shilling, P. Donahue, Mr. and Mrs. W. Lee, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. H. McCorkle, Miss C. McCorkle, Mr. 
and Mrs. S. J. Burrell, W. Kerr. 

At Haddon Hall—Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Wool, 
Mr. and Mrs. I. Wood, Mrs. G. Maneley, 
Mrs. B. J. Fanlon, Mrs. D. O. Wickman, L. N. 
Erzoz, D. O. Wickman, Mrs. H. Eastwick, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. W. Jones, L. 
B. Bench; Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Perry, G. H. 
Suton, H. 1. Sutton, 8S. D. G. Green, Miss K. 
Fowler, Miss Crowdis, Mrs. E. G. Fowler, T. B. 
Watson, D. S. Watson, Mrs. W. G. Nice, F. W. 
Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. Vanock, W. H. Seaward, 
FE. Howland, A. L. Spooner, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Baldwin. 

At the Hotel Islesworth—H. J. Sandman, Mrs. 
F. Rosenfeld, Mrs. T. Mansfield, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. Baruch, Mr. and Mrs, L. Hilbron, Mr. and 
Mrs. M. Vomm, E. H. Jacobs, ‘ 

At the Irvington—Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Tettle, 
Miss E. Tettie, H. C. Summerfield, F. S. Free- 
man, Miss E. P. Tettle, Mr. and Mrs, C, W. 
Provost, A. E. Worcester. 

At Kuehnle’s Hotel—J. W. Dye, A. J. Leek, 
M. Brown, H. N. Tursman, M. Bruckman, C. L. 
Clark, J. Levie, S. Frank, J. Mickel, R. Marmee, 
H. F. Chandler, W..H. Kohn, T. J. McKinley, 
J. W. Weaver, C. W. Weed, J. Lamb, T. B. 
Stratton. 

At the Hotel Koopman—D. Hyams, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. B.. Koopman, Mr. and Mrs, Samuel §. 
Scheer, Charies Hess, S. H. Herrmann, 4 
Radds, M, A. Goldman, Miss 8S. Goldman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hireburn. 

At the Kenilworth Inn—Miss A. L. Byers, Miss 
E. Gracam, BE. L. Newton, H. P. Sutton, Miss 
A. Seem, O. C. Corstro, Miss C. Tatten, Mrs. 
A. T. Grover, G. L. Marsh, Miss E. Marsh, Mrs. 
G. A. Marsh, Mr. and Mrs. J. C, Abbott, Dr. 
J. R. Blair, and Mrs. E. H. Blair. 

At the Pennhurst—F.. L. Barrett, Mrs. E. L. 
Anthony, Norman Anthony, G. H. Weld, Mrs. 
Samuel H. Du Bree, J. B, Uhle, Mrs. S. B. 
Edsun, Miss L. Buford, J. N. Thomas, and Miss 
B. Buford, 

At the Rudolf—S. W. Roach, Mrs, T. Pearsons, 
Mrs. E. B. Parsons, Mr. and Mrs. G. F. Perry, 
P. Gerli, Mrs. M. Kelleigh, Miss C. Sturges, 
Mr. and Mrs. H, Kraft, Mrs. R. Sampson, M. 
Sampson, Mr. and Mrs. M. Dinkelspell, L. 
Gijvernand, Mr. and Mrs. L. Haase, Mrs, F. J. 
Bangs, Mrs. I. Altman, Miss Altman, Miss R. 
Altman, Mr. and Mrs, I. Wolf, A. J. McWain, 
and G. E. Perrine. 

At the Seaside House—T. F. Adkin, G. R. 
Henderson, W. Henderson, Mrs. W, M. Scudder, 
L. W. Scudder, Miss Mills, Miss A. Scudder, 
Mrs. W. F, Barthman, J. Berger, Miss Berger, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Bentley, Miss Bentley, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Sims, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Hopkins. 

At the Hotei Traymore—J. F. Hushagen, Misses 
Hushager, H. 8. Kelly, Miss Peterson, J. T. 
Lallis, W. C. Shields, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Smith, Miss Smith, Mr. and Mrs. D. F. Len- 
gane, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Huber, Mrs. L. N. 
Walton, Miss H. Walton, R. Swanch, and Miss J. 
B. Reed. 

At the Shelburne—G, L. Miss C. A. 


Hopper, 
Mower, Mrs, E. L. Gager. 





SOCIETY IN THE ORANGES, 


A Long List of Weddings—Many En- 
gagements Announced, 


ORANGE, N. J., June 6.—Mrs. John Burke 
and Miss Burke gave a large and fashion- 
able garden party this afternoon from 4 
to 7 o’clock, at their handsome home in 
Llewellyn Park, West Orange. 

A féte champétre will be held on Wednes- 
day afternoon on the grounds of Mrs. Will- 
iam H. Williams, in Essex Avenue, for the 
benefit of the Domestic Training School. 

The members and women friends of Gat- 
ling Company A are planning to hold a 
grand military fair in the armory on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
nights, Nov. 17, 18, 19, and 20. 

Miss Caroline Boyden Stewart, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Stewart of Flat- 
bush, L. ., and Frank Harrison Jamison 
of this place, will be married at the home 
of the bride on Wednesday evening. 

Miss Katharine Chalmers of Grove Street. 
Sat’ Oranee., and Henry Frost of Paterson 
Ww e married on Wednesda y 
the home of the bride. Aaa rng F- 

Miss Nina Byron, daughter of the late 
George G. Byron of South Orange, and 
Witliam Sloane of New-York will be mar- 
set ie ws ge in this month in the 
shurch o ur ad y 5 
Orange.” y of Sorrows, South 

Liss arie Antoinette Byrne, 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edward F. Byrne of 115 
Fast Sixty-second Street, New-York, and 
hide aoe Mone Pe Orange will be mar- 

e ednesda ing ¢ 
of, the Moe y evening at the home 
_+he engagement is announced of Miss 
ge ba ner of Edward F. 
. re) ou rang 
Fraser of New-York. ange, and Malcolm 

The engagement is announced of Miss 
ay; my rd me geushier of John Sale, 

eet, an 
Portsmouth, oli rederick Friedlin of 

} iss Sidora L. Metcalf, daughter of the 
late Samuel W. Metcalf, and Dr. George W. 
Pritz of Attleborough, Mass., will be mar- 
ried there on Wednesday next. 

The Rev. Samuel H. Bishop of South Or- 
ange will sail for Europe on June 20. 

Edward D. Self of South Orange has 
~— — munepe. 

ss B, A. Wakeley of Main Str h 
~_. tN mpm Noy pediaes 

Silis H. asters of East 
for Euro to-day. ne ae 

Henry Hall and family of East Or- 
ange will summer at Belmar. 

Robert S. Sinclair and family of South 
Orange have sailed for Europe. 

Henry B. Corwin and family of South 
ene Pos gone. ~ Madison. 

ss BE. J. tloe f Sout 
in Hohokus. of South Orange is 
ohn arshall of Prospect S 

AUnntte. City. Dp treet is in 

Miss E. D. B n of Lawn Rid 
= on. —_ phos eae 

rs. oratio Allen has ne to Hizgh- 
land Falls, N. Y. ™ . 

G. W. Goepke of South Orange sailed for 

vies Sarah it | 
Ss ra . James of Montrose is at 

Atlantic Highlands. 

Mrs. Clinton E. Brush of South Orange 
is et Morgansville. 

Mrs: Samuel Austin and family of Walnut 
Street, East Orange, will summer at Point 
Pleasant. 

James B. Dill and family are at Hunt- 
ington, I. 

Mrs. U. 8. Hollister of Denver, Col., is 
the guest of Mrs. J. G. Truesdell Moore 
of Sussex Avenue, East Orange. 

James Robinson and family of Chestnut 
Pireet. East Orange, have gone to Fair- 

ven. . 

The Rev. George H. Douglass of Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., is the guest of his daugh- 
ter, rs. Charles Gardner of Hawthorne 


Avenue, East " 
Mrs. F. Baynon of FPiver- 


daughter 


Mr. RB 
ag Place, East pny have gone to 
ld Point fort and Richmond. 


Matthias eaton of East Orange is 
back from Pit 3 
Mrs. C. M. Brundage has gone to Rich- 
mond, Va. 
Louls Kingston of Central Avenue, East 
is back from Buro; 


range, 
Charles M. Decker hae gene to Mason 





The Misses Kremelberg of Baltimore are 





“guests of Mr. : Mrs. J. George 
x. St favcioen ‘Otrest, Want Or- 
anze. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Gillespie of Ar- 
lington Avenue, Orange, are at Bel- 


mar. 
Skillen and Augustus N. 


_ Edward S8. 
Skillen of St. Cloud have sailed for Europe. 


and Mr. and Mrs. 


M, B. Loveri 
Linden Place have 


Mrs. 

Ludlow LP a Bey oO 
gone to ord, N. H. 

Mrs. Harrison nftinghem of West Or- 
ange has taken a cottage at Long Branch. 

Mr. and Mrs. BE. F. Anderson of Arling- 
fon Avenue sailed for Europe on Wednes- 

ay. 

Miss Maud Shirley Peny of East Orange 
has sailed for Europe. 

Andrew Mason is back from the_ West. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Wolf of Germany 
are the guests of Mrs. Quido Hangs. 

The Rev. George H. Smyth and family 
of Bast Orange will summer at Manches- 
ter, Vt. 

Michael Davis has sailed for Europe. 

aoe ee: Charles A. Savage is back from 
New-Haven. 

Mrs. Margaret S. Ellis of East Orange 
is in Pittsburg. 


IN MONTCLAIR 





SOCIETY. 


Seme of the Closing Events of the 
Spring Senson—Two Coming 
Weddings. 


MonTcuair, N. J., June 6.—The members 
of the society set are looking forward 
with much pleasure to what will probably 
be the closing event of the social season 
here, the dance of the Friday Night Club, 
which will be held in the large gymnasium 
of the Montclair Military Academy on Fri- 
day night, under the patronage of Mrs. 
Carl L. Gould, Mrs. Franklin Ward, Mrs. 
Andrew P. Morrison, Mrs. Edward A. 
Bradley, Mrs. Ogden Brower, and -Mrs. 
Alfred A. Wright. 

Great preparations are making for the 
annual lawn féte for the benefit of the 
Mountainside Hospital, which will be held 
on Tuesday, June 23, on the grounds of the 
Montciair Athletic Club. 

The members of the Ladies’ Whist Club 
of Glen Ridge met this week for the dast 
time this season. 5 

The members of the Young People’s Guild 
of Christ Episcopal Church, Glen Ridge, 
will hold a lawn féte on Tuesday, June 16. 

Miss Gertrude Sigler and arles A. 
Brady, Jr., will be married on Tuesday 
evening, at the home of the bride, in 
Upper Broad Street, Bioomfield. 

Miss Lillian King Clarke, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Edwards Clarke, and 
James Westervelt will be married on 
Wednesday night, in St. James’s Church, 
Upper Montclair. 

Thomas E. Boker of Willard Place 1s 
at Ocean Groye 

Mr. and Mrs. George S. Porter and_ Miss 
Thompson of Hillside Avenue, Glen Ridge, 
have gone_to Arlington, Mass. 

Miss Karolina Peterson has 
Eurene. 

Miss Jennie Winans of Stanhope has been 
the guest of Miss Mattie Law of Bloom- 
field. 

The Rey. Claudius M. Roome and family 
of Mountain Avenue have gone to Atlantic 
Citz. 

John Seott Jarvie of Bloomfield has gone 
South. 

Miss Julita Pond of New-York City is 
the guest of Mrs. George E. Kingsley of 
Gates Avenue. 

Max Abbe and tomy. of Soho have gone 

jreenpoint, L. L. 

The Rev. Frank B. Carter of Church 
Street will sail for Purope on July 1. 

Arthur T. Allen ane family of Bloomfield 
have gone to Roseville. 

William Var Woert and family of Myrtle 
Avenue are at Jamestown, R. I. = 

Mr. Barnard and family of New-York 
have taken the Griffith house, in Orchard 
Street, Bloomfield. 


sailed for 





ENTERTAINMENTS AT SUMMIT. 


Many Arrivals at the Hotels and Cot- 
tages. 


Sumir, N. J., June 6.—The annual com- 
mencement dance of St. George’s Hall was 
given to-night by Mr. and Mrs. Naylor in 
the Casino Club hall, and was attended by 
a large number of guests. 

An attractive and successful fair was 
held to-night and last night in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association parlors for the 
benefit of the Scandinavian Lutheran Mis- 
sion, the Swedish ladies in attendance be- 
ing dressed in native costume. 

An enjoyable sociable was given at the 
Baptist Church parsonage last night to 
the members of the Boys’ Brigade. 

A very pleasant entertainment, the last 
of the course for this season, was given on 
Thursday evening at St. George’s Hall. It 
was a musical, at which the singing of 
Miss Zaidee Townsend of Philadelphia was 
the principal attraction. 

Mrs. Thomas CG. Dunn of Waldron Ave- 
nue entertained the members of the Neigh- 


borhood Chapter of the Thread and Needle 
Guild at her home on Tuesday afternoon. 

A large and fashionable audience enjoy ed 
the presentation of “Only a Womans 
Heart’ in the Hotel Beechwood Music Hall 
on Monday night, when Charles H. Mes- 
tayer of New-York took the leading role 
and was assisted by Miss Dollie Mestayer, 
Miss Cecil Clay, Miss Emma Italia, Charles 
W. Travis, Charles H, Stewart, Frank 
Calvert, and George Holbrook. 

‘An exhibition of Edison’s fluoroscone 
was given in the Casino Club hall on 
Thursday night by Messrs. Tracy and Al- 
derson, 

A strawberry festival will _ be given on 
the lawn of John Brewer, in Norwood Ave- 
nue, on Tuesday night by the Ladies’ Aid 
Society of the Methodist Church. , 

‘An interesting meeting of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union was held on 
Wednesday afternoon at the home of Mrs. 
John Burling, at Springfield and Summit 
Avenues. Mrs. “eee Wilcox read a paper 

‘A Social ctopus.”’ 
OW. F. Belknap of New-York has taken 
the Page cottage in Norwood Avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. Horatio W. Garrett are 
the guests of Col, and Mrs, Henry L. Pier- 
son. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. Pott have gone 
to Chatham. 

George E. Weed of New-York has taken 
the Newell residence in the Boulevard. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Schreiner of New- 
York have taken a cottage in Springfield 


Avenue. 


_ W. Thomas of New-York has taken 

the Thompson cottage in Union Avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Sanchez are back from 
Europe. 

A. F. De Barry and family are back in 
Summit again. : 

ia -tlov, nad Mrs. George Hoadly of Ohio 
are guests at the Hotel Beechwood. 

Among the recent arrivals at the Hotel 
Beechwood are Mrs. T. W. Scarborough, 
Mrs. J. W. Aspell, Miss Smith, Miss Dolan, 
Daniel G. Rollins, Miss Caroline E. Rollins, 
George H. Ferrons, John Van Horne, T. Ww. 
Robertson, C. A. Lummis, Mr. and Mrs. 
Vanderhoef, and Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Roper of New-York, Mr. and Mrs. Uhlen- 
brock, Miss Uhlenbrock, William M. Frank- 
lin, and Miss Franklin of Bast Orange, M. 
w. Hawkins of Buffalo, William B. Wolffe 


of Cambridge, and Mr. and Mrs. A. Wallace {| 


Brown of Newark. 

Among the guests at the Park House are 
Miss M. E. Dodsworth, Mrs. Jarvis C. How- 
ard, Mrs. F, Browning, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Truesdell of New-York, Luther N. Curtis 
and Miss Curtis of Suffield, Conn.; F. 4 
Carney of Philadelphia, and Mrs, Maurice 
Pineoffs of Chicago. 

Late arrivals at the Blackburn House are 
Louls C. Reighley, Miss Reighley, and Fred- 
erick G. Reighley of New-York, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. heeler, Willlam Beecher and 
family, and Mrs. Bigelow of Brooklyn. 





HAPPENINGS IN HACKENSACK. 
! 


Movements Among Society People—A 
Church’s Anniversary. 


HAcKENSACK, N, J., June 6.—Mrs. Nelson 
Weeks is enjoying a Southern trip. 

Mrs. George Gismond is visiting relatives 
at Wortendyke. 

Miss Mattie Stivers of Paterson has been 
spending a week with Mrs. T. H. Haskell 
of Union Street. 

William T. Knapp and family will spend 
the month of June at Morristown. 

Mr. and Mrs. George M. Fairchild left 
town on Tuesday to take up their residence 
at Riverside, Val Cartier, Canada. 

Clement Moore and Miss Mabel Brittan 
were quietly married on Wednesday even- 
ing.at the home of the bride, on Euclid 
Avenue, by the Rev. William Welles Hol- 
ley. 

Mrs, R. G. Chaffee of Linden Street is 
entertaining her sister, Miss Elizabeth Hos- 
ford of Connecticut. 

The cpeamy St R. M. Hart returned from 
Canada on iday. 

Dr. J. S. C. Wells is at Callers, Me., to 
superintend some mining Operations. 

William J. Cottrell of the receiving ship 
Vermont ma on Wednesday morn- 
ing to Miss Maud Hudson of Essex Street 
by the Rev. J. J. Cunneely. 

Mrs. Manning M. Knapp has returned 
from Colorado. Springs feeling much im- 
proved in health. - 

Mrs. John B. Bernhard, Jr, and two chli- 





aes - 


dren of St. Louis, Mo., are Moree 4 Paar 


sister-in-law, Mrs. A, J. Bisnett of 

sex Street. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Jarvis of River 
Street celebrated the fifteenth anniversary 
of their wedding on Monday evening by 
entertaining a party of relatives and inti- 
mate friends. 

The presentation of ‘‘ Barbara” at Christ 
Church on Wednesday and Thursday even- 
ings proved one of the finest entertainments 
given in Hackensack this season. The cast 
included Miss Medo Burroughs, Miss Vida 
Chase, Messrs, Cumberland and Richardson, 
and Mr. H. L. Keyes contributed some 
vocal selections. 

The celebration of the silver anniversary 
of the Presbyterian Church will begin to- 
morrow and continue each day until Thurs- 
day. The following clergymen will partici- 
pate: The Rev. F. E. Miller of Paterson, 
the Rev. Francis Brown of the Union The- 
ological/Seminary, the Rev. P. F. Leaven 
of Passaic, the Rev. H. B. MacCauley of 
Newark, the Rev. C. T. Anderson of Bound 
Brook, and the Rev. W. W. Weller of Ge- 
neva, N. Y. A general reception to the 
congregation will be held on the closing 
day. 





WEDDINGS IN NEW-BRUNSWICK. 


Marriages During the “Past 
Week—Movements in Society. 


New-Brunswick, N. J., June 6.—Mrs. 
Margaret Coleman, Miss Hattie Pritchard, 
and Miss Lena Smith of Naugatuck, Conn., 
are the guests of Mrs. John Greenewald of 
this city. 

Benjamin Senker and daughter have gone 
on a visit to Stamford, Conn. 

William C. La Rue of this city and Miss 
Mary E. Thorne of Plainfield were married 
on Tuesday evening by the Rev. Dr. Yerkes, 
at the residence of the bride. The couple 
will make their residence in this city. 

The New-Brunswick Choral Club gave its 
first public rehearsal on Monday evening in 
the lecture room of the Second Reformed 
Church, and gave general satisfaction to 
the select audience. 

Samuel E. Schnere and wife, 
been staying at Atlantic City, 
turned to town. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kemper of.Cleveland are 
visiting at the home of Elias Runyon, on 
Hamilton Avenue. 

J. H. V. Ackerman of Baltimore is visit- 


ing relatives here. 

Clarence F,. Randolph and Miss Hester 
Hoilmon on Wednesday went to New-York 
to officiate as best man and maid of honor, 
respectively, at the wedding of Charles F. 
Randolph of this city and Miss Florence 
Snodgrass, which took place at the Second 
Collegiate Church. 

Joseph Ridgeway has returned from a six 
weeks’ stay at Hickory, N. C. He is great- 
ly improved in health. 

Nelson T. Parker has returned home from 
a three months’ trip to HKurope. 

Miss Larose of Brooklyn is the guest of 
Miss Mary DVaire. 

Miss Lizzie Johnson of Winsted, Conn., 
has returned home after a visit to friends 
in this city. 

Miss Jennie Voorhees is visiting friends in 
Newark. 

Mrs. D, R. Willis and sister of New- 
York are ‘visiting Mrs. Frank Robbins of 
French Street. 

Miss Hattie Thickson is visiting at Mat- 
tawan, 

Miss Florence Hamer and Miss Tillie 
Gray on Sunday entertained the Alpine 
Cycle Club of Rahway. 

Cards are out announcing the wedding, on 
June 10, of Miss Hilizabeth Ryan and Ed- 
ward Lorenson, at Metuchen, to take place 
at the residence of the bride’s parents. 

Miss Stella Posner of this city was mar- 
ried last Sunday to Emil Teshner of New- 
York in Victoria Hail, New-York. Many 
persons from this city attended the cere- 
mony. 

Mrs. M. E. Pratt and daughter Margaret 
of Bayard Street are at Asbury Park. 

Miss Sara B. Lindsey of Alleghany, Penn., 
is the guest of Miss Masie Huli of this city. 

Miss Edwina Van Horn is visiting at 
Perth Amboy. 

Miss Elizabeth Shann is visiting 
Etta Krymer at Plainfield. 

Miss Effie Mae Pogson of West Farms, 
N. Y., is visiting Miss Mary Voorhees. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Moore of Elizabeth 
are visiting here at the home of I. W. 
Dickerson. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Van Doren have re- 
turned home after a three months’ visit to 
relatives at Kingston, N. Y. 

Mrs. William Lehey has returned from a 
visit to friends in Canada. 

Miss Dixon, daughter of Judge Jonathan 
Dixon of Jersey City, is visiting Mrs. M. F. 
Ross of this city. Judge Dixon will summer 
at Bay Head, 

The engagement is announced of Miss 
Grace Schenck, daughter of ex-Senator A. 
Me Schenck, and Robert K. Painter of this 
city. 

Harry L. Bixby of Pittsburg, Penn., is 
the guests of Isaac La Rue of this city. 

Mrs. A. B. Roberts of Harlem, N. Y., is 
visiting friends here. 

Walter W. Wilson and family are to sum- 
mer at Sea Girt. 

On Wednesday noon, at the residence of 
George McDowéll, in this city, his daughter, 
Estella McDowell, was married to John 
Chamberlain of Cranbury by the Rev. P. 
T. Pockman. <A _ wedding breakfast was 
served, after which the couple started on 
their wedding tour. They will reside at 
Cranbury. 

The wedding wf Miss Sadie Zimmerman, 
only daughter of H. B. Zimmerman, and J. 
Alfred Van Nest, took place at 5 P: M. 
Wednesday, the Rev. Linn E. Wheeler of 
the First Baptist Church officiating. There 
was no maid of honor, and Richard Red- 
ding of Trenton was best man. Prof. Cyrus 
Smith played the wedding march. After 
the supper and an informal reception Mr. 
and Mrs. Van Nest started on an extended 
wedding trip, 

The wedding of Miss Lillie Suydam, 
daughter of Isaac S. Suydam, and William 
Lee Burt took place in St. James’s Church 
at 5:45 P. M. ednesday. The decorations 
of the church were elaborate, and flower 
girls scattered roses before the bride and 
bridegroom as they left the church. Miss 
Etta Suydam was maid of honor and 
Charles, E. Tindell, Willard Conger, A. J. 
Walter, and Charles L. Hooper acted as 
ushers. 

Miss Annie Kimball of Jersey City is vis- 
iting friends here. 

Miss Van Wickle of Morristown is visit- 
ing the Misses Auten of Bayard Street. 

Mrs. Henry Herman and daughter Yetta 
have gone to Haines Falls, mn the Catskills. 

The marriage of Arthur Bishop to Miss 
Elizabeth W. Cannon took. place in the 
First Reformed Church, the Rev. Dr. P. T. 
Pockman officiating, on Anraey evening. 

Miss Madalena Drage and Miss Emma 
Abel of Brooklyn have returned home after 
a pleasant visit to friends in this locality. 


Many 


who have 
have re- 


Miss 





EVENTS IN PLAINFIELD. 


The Compton-Volkmar Wedding—Vis- 
its of Society People. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., June 6.—The wedding 
of Miss Anna C. Volkmar of Clinton Avenue 
and Ephraim Compton of East Front Street 
was celebrated Wednesday night at the 
home of the Rev. C. Schenck of West End 
Park. The bridesmaid was Miss Lillie 
Lang and the groomsman Winfield Codding- 
ton. The couple went at once to their new 
home, in New Street, and began house- 
keeping after an informal reception. Among 
the guests present were Mr, and Mrs. Myers 
Compton, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Krewson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Bonham, Miss Maggie 
Compton, Miss Roberts, Lyle Compton, and 
Luther Compton, 

W. H. Rogers of West Fifth Street is 
home from Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

J. H. Havens of Plainfield Avenue will re- 
build on the site of his large house which 
was burned recently. 

Theodore Lister of Orchard Place is home 
from Philadelphia. 

Mrs. A. L. Clark of Newark is visiting 
her sister, Mrs. James Pope of West Fourth 


Street. 

William Bowers of this city and Miss 
Bowers of Easton were married at the 
bride’s home Wednesday night. 

Mrs. George F. by, = e of West Highth 
Street is siting friends in Greenwich, 
Conn. 

L. H. Van Buren of Central Avenue is 
home from a visit in Troy, 

The Rev. Arthur Crane of Carlton Ave- 
nue is home from Norfolk, Va, 

Miss Charlotte Cave of Sandford Avenue 
has returned from a visit in Elizabeth. 

Mr. and Mrs, G. L. Van Emburgh of East 
Second Street are home from a visit in Mor- 
ristown. 

Mrs. Thomas Brown of Crai 
gone to Hackettstown to visit 


Place has 
ends, 





SOCIETY NOTES FROM BAYONNE. 


Coming Wedding of Bishop Faulkner 
—Farewell to a Pastor, 


Bayonne, N. J., June 6.—Bishop Faulk- 
ner of Bay Ridge, L. I., and Miss Helen 
Noel Meigs of Bayonne are to be married 
at 5 o’clock Tuesday afternoon in Trinity 
Protestant Bpiscopal Church. 

Miss Daisy Thompson and Edward J. Dar- 
yell, the well-known cricketer, both of Bay- 
onne, Were married very quietly Tuesday 
evening in Trinity Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The Rev. Harold Arrowsmith offl- 
clated. & M. Wilson, uncle wf the bride, 





| 


gave her away. The bride was unattended. 


A reception was tendered the Rev. and — . 


Mrs. Harold Arrowsmith Thursday evening 


by the Women’s Parish Aid Society, con- 
nected with Trinity Protestant Bpiscopal 
Church, as a farewell to their rector and his 
wife. The Rev. Mr. Arrowsmith has con- 
cluded a pastorate in this Bayonne church 
of nearly thirteen years, and will remove to 
Lenox, Mass., where he has accepted a de- 
sirable rectorship. 

Mrs. William J. Larkin of Melrose, Mass., 
widow of Paymaster Larkin, United States 
Navy, has been spending the week with 
relatives in this vicinity. 

The Rev. Henry W. I*. Jones, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, is devoting 
$, Senne to angling ‘in Sullivan County, 


Miss Ida Bennett of New-York City vis- 
ited friends at her former home here early 
in the week. : 

Frederick M. Brush, formerly of Bayonne 
and now of New-York City, called upon 
friends ‘there this week. 

Hugh H. Mara, the local humorist of 
Bayonne, gave an enjoyable entertainment 
Friday evening in Columbus Hall for the 
benefit of the Children’s Day Nursery. He 
was assisted by Miss Mildred Till, Miss 
Emily A. Williams, little Gracie Page, the 
Misses Laura and Etta Haverman, Nicholas 
Puhl, John Rennie, and John F. Keefe. 

Dr. Fred M. Corwin, President of the Bay- 
onne Hospital Association, and Mrs. Corwin 
celebrated the tenth anniversary of their 
wedding Tuesday evening at their home on 
West Sixth Street. A generous supply of 
presents was bestowed by the neighbors, 
who arranged a pleasant informal gather- 
ing. A novel feature was the wearing of her 
wedding dress by Mrs. Corwin, and it 
afforded a striking contrast with several 
up-to-date costumes worn by women pres: 
ent. 





EARLY RUSH TO NEWPORT. 


Many Arriving to Attend the Comings 
Out Party of Miss Van Alen, 


Newport, June 6.—The influx of cottagers 
during the week has amounted to a verita- 
ble rush from all directions, and the sea- 
son, which may be said to be already open, 
is a very early one in every particular. 

One of the brilliant events of the Summer 
will be a coming-out party, which was not 
thought to be on the programme. The dé- 
butante will, it is understood, be Miss May 
Van Alen, daughter of James J. Van Alen 
and granddaughter of Mrs. William Astor. 
Of course, Wakehurst will be the scene of 
this gay affair, which, as a social function, 
will be awaited with great interest, for it 
will be a début in more senses than one, 
for the young lady, having resided abroad 
almost all her life, is known only to a few 
of her father’s friends, who“have had the 
pleasure of meeting her in her home across 
the water. Miss Van Alen has lived in 
Italy ever since she was a little tot, her 
father having passed the Winter with her, 
giving careful attention to her education. 
Miss Van Alen is described as both charm- 
ing and brilliant. Mrs. William Astor will 
take a part in the festivities, and Beech- 
wood, her charming villa on Bellevue Ave- 
nue, will be the scene of more than one 
gay function in honor of Miss Van Alen. 

Already $17,000 has been spent on the 
new polo field at the Country Club, and 
yet the chances of its being ready for use 
this season are very slim. Herman Oel- 
richs, who was here a few days inspect- 
ing the ground in the interest of the West- 
chester Polo Club, when spoken to in regard 
to the matter, shook his head doubtfully, 
but declined to say anything definite until 
he could make his report to the Executive 
Committee. On the whole, however, it may 
be said that as yet the new polo field is a 
failure. For two years men have been at 
work laying out the ground and establish- 
ing a system of drainage, which was said 
to be the finest known to modern science, 
but still the water does not leave the soil 
as it should. The consequence is that the 
turf is nearly always damp, and ponies could 
get no secure footing, and the lives and 
limbs of their riders would be constantly 
in danger, and good polo would be a phys- 
ical impossibility. The disappointment to 
cottagers, if the field proves unreliable, can 
hardly be estimated, for the purpose was 
to merge all society’s sporting grounds 
within one inclosure, and then Summer res- 
idents were dreaming of long drives to and 
from the new polo field, which promised 
to add that touch of novelty that was ex- 
pected to increase the attendance at the 
games, Happily, the Polo Club has a lease 
of the old polo ground on Brenton Avenue, 
for it is here evidently that the contests 
this year must be held. In the meantime, 
there seems but little doubt that the West- 
chester Polo Club must spend more thou- 
sands of dollars on its field at the Country 
Club, and even then some declare that the 
lace is naturally so damp that it can never 
a made a satisfactory polo field. t 

It has been a week of great activity in 
and about the cottages. Among the arrivals 
are James J. Van Alen, Mrs. Frederick 
Pearson, Mr, and Mrs. Julien T. Davies, 
Miss Davies, Mr. and Mrs. Royal Phelps 
Carroll, Mrs. Elizabeth Auchincloss, Mr. 
and Mrs. John H. Glover, Mr. and Mrs. 
William C. Schermerhorn, Miss Schermer- 
horn, Dr. and Mrs. Christopher M. Bell, 
Mrs. John Dore, Mrs. David King, 
King, Mr. and Mrs. Herper Pennington, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Oelrichs, Mr. and 


Mrs. Winthrop Chanler, Mr. and Mrs. Eger- ; 


ton L. Winthrop, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. James 
Hazard Wilson, James V. Parker, Mr. and 
Mrs. William H. Osgood, William H. Os- 
good, Jr., Judge and Mrs. Henry W. Book- 
staver, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Sherman, Miss 
Sherman, T. T. Moran, Dr. John G. Ladd, 
Henry G. Marquand, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Galbraith Ward, Mrs. Josiah M. Fiske, 
Mrs. James B. Fry, and Mrs. Charles H. 
Berryman of New-York; Mrs. Alexander 
Barrett, Miss Barrett, and Mrs. John Davis 
of Washington; Mr. and Mrs. Charlemagne 
Tower, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Seth B. Stitt, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin C. Smith of Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. John Carter Brown; Mr. and 
Mrs. E. C. Sweet, and the Right Rev. Thom- 
as M.Clark of Providence; John Foster and 
Mrs. P. A. Stockton of Boston. 

The wedding of Miss Mary Frances Hunt- 
er, daughter of Mrs. Thomas R. Hunter. to 
Shafter Howard of New-York, which will 
be an event of Wednesday, doubtless is the 
secret of the extraordinary number of ar- 
rivals of the week. The Hunters are well 
known in society, being related to the 
Shermans, the Wetmores, and other promi- 
rent families, and, as 1,400 cards are out, 
the attendante probably will be large. It 
will be a home wedding, but, as the Hunter 
villa, on Rhode Island Avenue, is a large 
and imposing structure, there is sufficient 
room within its walls to xccommodate as 
many cottagers as are already here. The 
ceremony will be very simple, in acccerd- 
ance with the ideas of the bride’s family, 
ushers and bridesmaids being dispersed 
with. The Rev. Edward L. Buckey will of- 
ficiate; William R. Hunter, the bride’s broth- 
er, will give her away, and Carl Howard 
of New-York, a brother of the bridegroom, 
will act as best man. A feature of the 
occasion will be the elaborate floral deco- 
ration, for a profusion of June roses will 
be conspicuous. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clement C. Moore of New- 
York will soon arrive to occupy the Lieber 
cottage, on Rhode Island Avenue, which 
they rented this week. Mr. and Mrs. John 
R. Drexel will come up from New-York for 
the Summer June 15. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clews have returned 
to New-York after passing a few days here, 
Their Newport villa will soon be cccu- 
pied by Mr. and Mrs. Almeric Hugh Paget. 

Miss Stone was in Providence this week 
visiting Miss Goddard, daughter of William 
Goddard. 

Miss Morgan has arrived from New-York 
for the season and is at Snug Harbor, 
where she will be the guest of her sister, 
Mrs. C. H. Baldwin, who is not here yet. 

Mr. and Mrs. Horace Fuller are here from 
New-York, visiting the latter’s father, Rus- 
sell Hone, with whom they will pass the 
Summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. MacKay Twombly will 
arrive at their Newport villa for the Sum- 
mer July 1. 


OPENING OF THE LENOX SEASON. 





Many Cottagers Enjoying Thus Early 
the Pleasures of the Resort. 


Lenox, Mass., June 6.—A more perfect 
June week than this for the opening of the 
Lenox season could not have been. The 
skies have been cloudless most of the time, 
and the air clear, cool, and invigorating. 
The many cottagers who have come up 
from the city this week have not failed to 
express their delight at ence more being 
in this charming spot, which they are com- 
ing to visit earlier and earlier each year. 
It is just a year to-day since the Burden- 
Sloane wedding. which opened the season 
of 1895, and called up to Lenox so many 
society people from New-York and other 
cities, "While there is no event like that 
to open the season, yet there are many 
people here and nearly all the cottages are 
open. It is a very common sight to see 
a string of highly bred horses, with their 
attendant grooms, ae deme sstees Breanne = > 
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Frelinghuysen house for the Sum- 
Mrs. 8. D. Babcock arrived at the Bishop 
eott this week. 
H. Cook has opened Wheatleigh for 


the 
mt Carlos de Heridia have 


mmer. 
Mr, and Mrs. i 
been in town for some time, and wiil spend 
the season, as usual, with Mrs. de Heridia’s 
Darents. 

The golf links were opened for the sea- 
son on Monday, and many of the members 
were present. Mr. Honeyman has engaged 
W. E. Milligan of Washington as his as- 
sistant. The tmprovements are not yet 
quite completed, but enough so to allow of 

laying, and there have been some pleasant 
mproniptu matches during the week. ; 

‘The Rey. Harold Arrowsmith will preach 
his first sermon as rector of Trinity Church 
to-morrow. He has moved here from Ber- 
gen Point, and is at the rectory vith his 
family. 

Mrs. Belle Neilson arrived at the cottage 
which she has taken for the season, on 
Thursday. Mrs. J. W. Biddle of Phila- 
delphi. also acrived Thursday, - 

Miss Aelen [hase of New-York arrived 
in Lenox to-day, and wil! remain for some 
weeks. Miss Kebecca Cox and Miss Bren- 
ton of Philade’,nia are also spending some 
time here. be 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Spencer, Jr., of New- 
York will make a visit of several weeks 
In Lenox. 

Mrs. G. G. Haver has arrived and o ned 
Sunnycroft for the season on Wednesday. 

Samuel Russell of Middletown will spend 
the greater part of the season in Lenox. 
He is one of the most enthusiastic golfers 
that comes here, and spends much time 
at the links. 

These pleasant, cool days have brought 
out the bicycHsts in full force. The young 
women are fearless riders, and go out in 
the early mornings for a spin on their 
wheels. 

Mrs. M. J. Penniman arrived 
Schermerhorn cottage on Tuesday. 

Mrs. Benjamin Mifflin has engaged rooms 
in Lenox, and will spend the Summer here. 
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ARRIVALS AT STOCKBRIDGE. 


Settling Down for the Summer—Open- 
ing of the Casino. 


STOCKBRIDGE, Mass., June 6.—There have 
been a number of arrivals in Stockbridge 
this week, and the season is fully ‘opened. 
Mrs. Stephen D. Field has come from New- 
York and opened her cottage for the Sum- 
mer. Mr. and Mrs. James D. Hague and 
family at the Ashburner 
cottage, have taken for the 
Summer. 

Mrs. Reginald Canning of Wilmington, 
Del., and her two daughters have arrived 
The young women are all 
and are good bi- 


arrived 
they 


have 
which 


for the Summer. 
fond of outdoor sports, 
eyclists. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ferdinand Crowninshfield 
were up from New-York this week to ar- 
range about a cottage for ithe Summer. 

Mrs. Ogden N. Rood of New-York has 
arrived for the Summer. 

Mrs. Walker of Boston, mother of Mrs. 
Oscar Iasagi, has leased the Henry M. 
Field cottage and has arrived for the en- 
tire Summer. 

The opening of the Casino on Monday 
was attended by nearly all the cottagers 
who are here, and the prospect is good for 
a successful season. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Sedgwick will oc- 
cupy the Canning cottage this season. 

IN GREAT BARRINGTON. 


Many Summer Residents Have Arrived 


—Ready to Play Golf. 

GREAT BARRINGTON, Mass., June 6.—The 
eity people who spend their Summer in this 
pleasant town have many of them arrived 
for the Summer. The golf course has been 
put in good condition, and the club held its 
first annual meeting last evening for the 
election of officers and for other business. 
The new clubhouse will probably be com- 
pleted by the 15th. é ‘ 

Col. W. L. Brown and family of New- 
York have arrived at their country place, 
Locustwood, fc’ the Summer, 

Mr. and Mrs. George 8S. Studwell and 
Stuart Studwell have arrived at Broadlawn 
for the Summer. ; 

Mrs. Leland Stanford and Miss Gertrude 
Stanford of California are spending a fort- 
night in town. : Q 

Among recent New-York arrivals in town 
are M. C. Lefferts, Charles H. Kerner, Jr., 
Mrs. A. M. Stevens, and Mortimer Licht- 
man. ‘ 


LARCHMONT MANOR FILLING UP, 





Cottagers' There, and Many 


Are Expected. 


Many 


LARCHMONT MANoR, N. Y., June 6.—The 
manor has assumed its Summer aspect. By 
far the greater proportion of the cottages 
are open for the season, and guests are ar- 
riving daily at the private boarding houses, 
as they are termed here. 

The prerogatives of cottagers at the man- 
or will be more carefully guarded this sea- 
son than ever before. Strict rules have 
been adopted regulating the use of the park 
and bath houses, The police force has 
been strengthened, and other precautions 
have been taken to guard against intru- 
sions of any kind. Warfare against any 
establishment that undertakes to conduct 
the ordinary hotel business will be waged, 
so it has been decided, to the very end. 
The exclusive boarding houses will probably 
not be molested, 

Mr. and Mrs. 8. P. Skinner have opened 
their cottage in Fleming Park. Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Pugh are at the Mitchell House. 
They will occupy their new cottage, Cedar 
and Circle Avenues, July 1. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howland Pell are at their 
cottage in Fleming Park. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Humphreys will have 
as guests during the Summer at their new 
cottage, in Beach Avenue, Mr. and Mrs, 
Forest Robinson and Miss Robinson of Bos- 
ton. 

Mrs. W. H. Sadlier has taken the Dowd- 
ney cottage for the season, 

Mr. and Mrs. Maximilian Cook of Brook- 
lyn are at the Lynch cottage, in Magnolia 
Avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs, E. F. Jenkins are occupy- 
ing the Kane cottage, in Beach Avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Day are expected 
here in a few days. 

Mr. and Mrs, T. L. Feitner will spend 
the Summer at the Bevan House. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Hayden are at the 
Belvidere. 

Ground will be broken next week for Mrs. 
Mary A. Webb’s new cottage. 





NEWS FROM THE NAVAL ACADEMY. 


Secretary Herbert Goes to Washing- 
ton—Age Limit—Annual Cruise, 


ANNAPOLIS, June 6.—Secretary Herbert 
left here for Washington this morning on 
the Dolphin. Homing pigeons will be lib- 
erated from the cruiser on her trip to the 
capital. 

The Board of Visitors to the Naval Acad- 
emy held its final meeting to-day and ad- 
journed. It igs understood that among the 
recommendations it will make will be one 
making the age of admission of cadets from 
fifteen to eighteen years instead of from 
fifteen to twenty years. The annual cruise 
will begin next Monday, when the Monon- 
gahela and Bancroft will steam down the 
bay. The Monongahela, Commander Edwin 
White, will go to Madeira, and the Ban- 


croft, in command of Lieut. Commander 
B. F. Tilley, will take the engineer di- 
vision on a trip along the coast, touching 
at the different navy yards. 

About 155 cadets will take the cruise in 
the Monongahela. In addition there will 
be 137 seamen and 17 marines. The vessel 
is expected to return home about Sept, 1. 





Carlisle and the Eight-Hour Law. 


Trades unions in this city and Brooklyn 
have been complaining to Secretary Car- 
lisle that the eight-hour law is repeatedly 
violated on Government works. President 
Gompers of the American Federation of La- 
bor was informed by Mr. Carlisle yesterday 
that he would make a test case on the vio- 
lation of the law when positive evidence 
Was presented. 





Prize for a Yale Poem. 


New-Haven, Conn., June 6.—Prof, Albert 
8. Cook, of the English department at 
Yale, announced to-day that a prize of $50 
would be awarded for the best poem, not 
to exceed 100 Hines, written by a Yale 
undergraduates the coming year. e judges 
‘were announced Hdmund Clarence Sted- 
man, Thomas ey Aldrich, and n- 
cis Fisher Brown. 





The Health Board Receives a Medal. 

A diploma and a medal in an aluminium 
Case were received from the Award Com- 
mittee of the Chicago Exposition by the 


Board of Health yesterday. The diploma 
es that it has been awarded for “ evi- 
of effecti important, and complete 
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PUBLISHERS DISCUSS THE EFFECT 
OF WHEELING ON THEIR TRADE. 


One Says the Popular Sport Has Had 
a Disastrous Bearing on His Busi- 
ness—Others Belleve ‘They Have 
Been More Prosperous This Spring 
~One Dealer Declares that Bicy- 
‘eling Has Cost His Firm a Heavy 
Loss—Some Blessings Pointed Out, 


To what extent has the increase of bi- 
cycling in the past two or three year's 
affected trade in general and the book 
trade in particular? This is a subject 
much discussed and of wide interest, in 


view of the increasing popularity of the 
wheel among both sexes and in, every 
class of society. t 

A reporter for Tem New-York TIMEs, Ge- 
sirous of ascertaining the views of the 
large publishing houses in this city, first 
visited the firm of G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
where Irving Putnam gave his ideas cn the 
subject. Mr. Putnam said at once that the 
immediate effect of the bicycle craze had 
been disastrous to the book trade. 
With his firm trade had been un- 
usually dull this Spring, he declared, 
and, this because publisher to be 
successful depended chiefly on the great 
mass of people with moderate means, which 
class chiefly is affected by the democratic 
bicycle. 

“It stands to reason,” continued Mr. 
Putnam, “that after a man’s business 
day is over he cannot find time to indulge 
both in his favorite pastime and in literary 
pursuits. One or the other must neces- 
sarily suffer,"and at the present moment 
it is the library which has given way to 
the wheel. But, although I have been a 
financial loser from the present mania, 
I am and have been an enthusiastic cyclist 
for the past eighteen years—since the days 
when the first Columbia wheel wag brought 
out. At that time the bicycle was looked 
upon as a public enemy, and treated ac- 
cordingly. It was then impossible to ride 
down Broadway without being hooted and 
cursed by an angry mob. Now the tables 
are turned, and the bicyclist rules the 
day, And a well-deserved revenge it is.’ 

Mr. Putnam was of the opinion that the 
present -effect of bicycling on the book 
trade would only be temporary. His theory 
is that the increase of wheeling means 
at the same time a general increase of 
vigor and good health among the people. 
Once the first and present phase of the 
question is over, this renewed vigor will 
exhibit itself in a practical manner as 
the people once more return to their libra- 
ries and books, which they will have been 
all the better prepared to enjoy. 

Mr. Putnam is inclined to believe that 
while the bicycle has produced a temporarily 
disastrous effect on the sale of books, it 
has, on the other hand, been decidedly 
beneficial to the daily press and particular- 
ly to the Sunday newspapers, for, although 
a man or woman would generally be dis- 
inclined to onen a book after the fatigue 
of the wheel, the -‘lesire for newspaper 
reading would, on the contrary, be in- 
creased. He contended that when the body 
is tired the turning of the pages of any 
book, even if it be the lightest of novels, 
is far more trying to the brain than a 
casual glance at one of the great dailies 
with its varied fund of information suitable 
to every taste, 

Mr. Putnam observed that one of the 

most beneficial] results of the increase in 
wheeling was in the ultimate exclusion of 
the horse from cities and towns, which in 
the interest of public health was a thing 
much to be desired. By bringing about the 
disuse of the horse in large centres of 
population the bicycle is effecting an 
enormous advance in civilization, he 
thought. 
A member of the firm of BE. P. Dutton, on 
being interviewed concerning the possible 
influence of cycling on the book trade, ex- 
pressed the opinion that in his parficular 
class of business the bicycle had produced 
no change whatever, either good or bad. 
On the whole, the firm’s business had been 
rather more favorable than usual this 
Spring. The gentleman acknowledged, how- 
ever, that it would be difficult for his firm’s 
business to be affected, as its principal 
trade was in holiday books, a class which 
could hardly be influenced by cycling. 

Edwin W. Morse of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons declared that his firm's business had 
been good for the past few months, and 
that the bicycle appeared to have been ben- 
eficial to their book trade rather than oth- 
erwise. He admitted that he could’give no 
explanation for this assertion, but was con- 
vinced that the trade of his firm had not 
been injured, but was as good as might be 
expected from the general condition of 
business throughout the country, 

Mr. Dodd of the firm of Dodd, Mead & 
Co. echoed in substance Mr. Morse’s as- 
sertion that moreuns had, if anything, im- 
proved the book trade, though there had 
ben no appreciable difference in the selling 
department during the last few months, as 
compared with the corresponding period in 
past years, 

A member of the firm of Leggat Brothers 
booksellers, 81 Chambers Street, expressed 
himself most decisively in the matter, and 
exclaimed, with emphasis: 

* Bicycling is a killer, and no mistake! 
Its influence on our business has been de- 
plorable to such an extent that we have 
lost more money in the past four years than 
we made in sixteen years before; and bicy- 
cling is undoubtedly ‘the chief, if not the 
only, cause of the trouble. 

** Moreover, the evil is ever on the in- 
crease as the price of bicycles decreases 
and the terms of payment become easier. 
How there can be two opinions on the sub- 
ject is more than I can understand. There 
is said to be a capital of $18,000,000 invested 
in bicycles in the City of New-York alone. 
Don’t tell me that all the money spent in 
this manner does not affect our trade. Just 
look at them any night going down Sixth 
Avenue like a line of battle. Not that I 
object to a moderate amount of the wheel 
in the interest of good health. but what I 
do condemn is this mania, which is nothing 
but a fashionable fad, and which drives 
men and women away not only from their 
books and intellectual pursuits, but from 
other elevating pastimes, like the theatre 
and concerts. et I see ne prospect of a 
léssening in the evil, and fear that the book 
trade will go from bad to worse.” 

A member of the firm of Harper Brothers 
gave the opinion that the increase in cy- 
cling had had no appreciable effect on his 
firm’s business. He personally favored the 
wheel, and thought it a strong factor in 
the onward march of civiMNzation, The busi- 
ness in his firm was just as steady as ever, 
and he certainly had no blame to place on 
the favorite recreation of the day. . 
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What Mr, Keener Found in His Well. 


From The Butler (Ala.) Herald, 

We are informed that while digging a well 
in the southern part of the county recently 
Mr. F. F. Keener unearthed the skeleton 
of a large shark at the depth of something 
over ninety feet from the surface of the 
ground. The bones of the skeleton were 
all in the proper place, and were in a state 
of almost perfect preservation, Mr, Keener 
has some of the teeth in his possession, 
and they are of immense size, The entire 
neighborhood is puzzled for a reasonable 
theory as to how the bones of this monster 
of the waters got to such a depth under 
the ground. Our informant also stated that 
the well was dug ninety-eight feet before 
reaching water, and when water was struck 
it rose in the well at so rapid a rate that 
the-man who was digging had to abandon 
the well quickly to prevent the water from 
coming over him. t a depth of forty feet 
the water began to drain out through a 
crevice in the side of the well, thus pre- 
venting a further rise. 





Both Candidates Baptists. 


From The Chicago Standard. 

Mr. Joshua vering of Baltimore, who 
has been nominated as the Prohibition can- 
didate for President, is a prominent Bap- 
tist, who has been active in religious af- 
fairs as Well as in business and politics. He 
has been connected with the hibition 
Party since 1884. He is President of the 
Baltimore Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion. The Rev. C. E, Bentley of Nebraska, 
also nominated for President_on the tick- 
et supported by what is termed*the “ broad- 


He Talks of His Reprint of the First 
City Directory Published, 


“This is a very quaint and interesting 
volume,” said John Daniell as he showed 
to a reporter for THz New-Yorx TIMES 
a reprint of the first city directory pub- 
lished in New-York. Mr, Daniell is the 
head of the firm of John Danjeli & Sons, 
ary goods merchants, at Broadway and 
Ninth Street. He hag been a noted mer- 
chant in this city for a great many years, 
and, having been a resident since 1826, he 
is naturally familiar with many of the 
names in the old book, 

“I prize this book very highly,” continued 
Mr. Daniell, ‘not only because of its 
quaintness, but because it was presented to 
me by Edward W. Hudson, who was an 
editor on The Herald, on his retirement 
from journalistic pursuits. He was a broth- 
er of Frederick Hudson, who was city ed- 
itor of The Heraid for many years. 4 
knew them both well. With the book came 
a letter, in which Hudson wrote that he 
knew of nobody who would appreciate it 
better than I would." 

Pasted into the book, which is a small 
pamphiet of about seventy pages, is a map 
of the city published in 1789, which shows 
the city divided into seven wards, which 
did not then extend much aboye Canal 
Street. Broadway above Murray Street vas 
known then as Great George Street. What 
is now. Park Row was then called Chatham 
Row. Liberty Street was then’ Crown 
Street, Dock Street was qa portion of Pearl 
Street, between Broad Street and Hazover 
Square; South William Street was then 
known as Duke Street, Dey Street was 
yes Street, Fulton Street, between Broad- 
way and Cliff Street, was Fair Street; Ex- 
change Place was Garden Street, Spruce 
Street was George Street. Golden Hill 
was in John Street, between William and 
Pearl Streets, and King George Street was 
what is now William Street, between 
Frankfort and Pearl Streets. Pine Street 
was known King Street, South Street, 
between Whitehall and Ojd Slip, was Lit- 
tle Dock Street; Cedar Street was Little 
Queen Street, a part of Pearl Street was 
Magazine Street, South William Street in 
part was known as Mili Street, Fulton 
Street, between Broadway and the North 
River, was Partition Street; Beaver Street 
was Princess Street, Park Place was called 
Queen Street, Park Place was Robinson 
Street, and James Street was known as St. 
James Street. 

The growth of the city in population dur- 
ing, the century from 17386 to 1886 is fully 
exemplified by the following table whic 
some previous possessor had pasted in the 
little. volume. 

Population, 1786..........es0+ 23,614 
47,228 


Population, 1886 1,411,206 

Doubled six times in 100 years, each double 
about 16 2-3 each decade. 

The directory, which was published by 
David Franks, contains 026 names, and 
looking over the columns of the names of 
the old residents Mr. Daniell picked out 
many whose descendants are now among 
the wealthiest of the city’s population. 

“You see,’ said Mr. Daniell, “that the 
first name in the book is John Arden, who 
is put down as a board merchant at 106 
Queen Street. I supppose he was a lumber 
dealer. Then there is the firm of Van Ant- 
werp & McEwen, in the Fly Market. Abram 
Brevoort, at 26 Queen, and John Brevoort, 
at 161 Queen, were famous merchants of 
those days. They owned the Brevoort 
Farm, which extended from the Bowery 
and what is now Fourth Avenue to the 
North River, and from Fourth Street up to 
Union Square. A iarge section of this 
property is now owned by the Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor, and on it the Stewart store, 
at Broadway and Tenth Street, and many 
other fine buildings in the neighborhood 
have been erected. Peter Berrien lived then 
at 103 Queen Street. His descendants are 
still residents of this city, but they have 
changed the spelling of the name tu Ber- 
rian. James Desbrosess lived at 9 Queen 
Street. The spelling of the name has been 
changed to MDesbrosses. Frederick and 
Philip Rhinelander, the ancestors of the 
wealthy Rhinelander, family, are put down 
as merchants at 168 Water Street. Peter 
Goelet was at Hanover Square, and 
John Goelet was at 26 Cherry Street. Alex- 
ander Hasack, the ancestor of the cele- 
brated Dr. Hasack, was at 78 Water Street, 
Andrew Hamersley is put down as an iron 
monger and dry goods merchant at 46 
Hanover Square. Anthony L. Bleecker was 
an auctioneer at 40 Wall Street, and the 
business is still continued in the family. 
James Barclay was a merchant at 14 Han- 
over Square. N. Brower was at 95 Water 
Street, and Beekman & Son were mer- 
chants at 240 Queen Street. Alk these 
names are well known in New-York society 
to-day. 

“Then I find the Crugers, the Duy- 
chincks, now spelled Duyckinek; the Dela- 
fields, the Delaplaines, the Roomes, and the 
Varicks among the merchants of those 
days. Roosevelt & Sons were sugar refiners 
at 159 Queen Street, Henry Spingler was 
a grocer at 7 Chatham Row, William 
Varick was a merchant on Broadway, 
Anthony Vandam was a merchant at 13 
Nassau Street, and Richard Wenman, the 
ancestor of James IF’. Wenman, who is a 
cotton broker, and was an engineer in the 
old Volunteer Fire Department, was at 
2 Little Queen Street. 

“At that time John Hancock, the Presi- 
dent of Congress, lived at 5 Cherry Street; 
John Jay, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
lived at $ aryerwer, and Henry Knox, the 
Secretary of War, lived at 15 Smith Street. 
James Duane was Mayor, and he lived at 
26 Nassau Street, and Richard Varick was 
the Recorder, and his residence was 46 Dock 
Street, Marinus Willett was the Sheriff. 
Robert R. Livingston was Grand Master 
of Freemasons in the State of New-York. 
Isaac Roosevelt was President of the Bank 
~ New-York, the first bank started in this 
city. 

‘It is a curious fact that in the list cf at- 
torneys given in this directory Aaron Burr 
is at the head, and the next name is Alex- 
ander Hamilton, the man whom he killed. 
Burr lived at 10 Little Queen Street and 
Hamilton at Wall Street, where the 
Custom House now stands., I was personal- 
ly acquainted with Mme. Jaumel, who mar- 
ried Burr, and also with the widow of Alex- 
ander Hamilton. Mrs. Hamilton lived to be 
ninety-eight years old, and it was my privi- 
lege to have an interview with her a short 
time before her death, and I can scarcely 
describe my feelings when I was permitted 
to hold the hand of the woman who was 
so much admired by Washington, and who 
had occupied so prominent a place at what 
ae come tobe known as the Republican 

ourt. , 

“The changes in this city and its increase 
in population and as a great commercial 
centre since this directory was published 
have been so marvelous as to be almost be- 
yond belief, and it must be a source of 
gratification to-all who have any civic 
pride that New-York still k in the van 
of all the cities in the United States.” 





i , 
Facts Probably Duplicated Here. 


From The London News. 

Mr, F, Durant, in his report as Chair- 
man of the St. Pancras Public Health 
Committee,: states that upon analysis of 
three samples of the water in which ice- 
cream glasses were washed, it was found 
that they contained respectively 4,200,000, 
2,150,000, and 5,840,000 putrefaction bacteria 
per cubic centimeter, as against rarely 
more than 100 bacteria in a cubic centi- 
meter of good drinking water. Hence not 
only were the cheap ice creams vended 
in the streets, and mostly consumed by 
juveniles, frequently unwholesome, because 
of the objectionable materials of which 
they were composed, but the water used 
by the vendors in connection with their 
business was very often foul. 

The St. Pancras Health Committee, hav- 
ing fully investigated the facts of the case 
over a wide area, hold that the present 
state of affairs “ undoubtedly constitutes 
a source of danger to the health of the 
children of the poorer classes,”” by whom 
the objectionable ice creams are mainly 
consumed. The committee considers it is 
clearly necessary to control street sellers 
of ice cream in,their occupation, and they 
have requested the Local Government 
Board to promote legislation pdm 4 
for the registration of these ice-cream 
vendors, and for the regulation of the trade 
by by-laws, and proper supervision of the 
manufacture and supply of ice creams. The 
Vestry of Clerkenwell and other London 
local authorities ha made similar rep- 
resentations, 





Maryland Peaches. 
From The Baltimore Sun. 

From reports of their shippers the im- 
pression is strong among produce commis- 
sion men that the peach crop the coming 
season will be a pony one. aie trees have 
wor appearance, ey say, of a fruitful 
yield, unless some unexpect 
sails the buds or the young fruit. 
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REOENT PROGRESS OF NEW-YORK 
UNIVERSITY. 


Prof, Baird Tells of Large Gifts Re- 
centiy Made for the Library and 
Residence Buildings—Sixteen New 
Scholarships—More Donations Ex- 
pected Soon—President and Other 
Officers Selected for the Associa- 
tion of Graduates. 


The Association of the Alumni of New- 
York University held an unusualiy well- 
attended and interesting meeting in the 
gymnasium on University Heights yesterday 
afternoon. 

In the absence of Chancellor MacCracken 


an address was made by Prof. Henry M. 
Baird, who spoke of the progress of the 
university and of recent gifts to it. There 
has been, he said, a great increase in the 
number of students in all departments of 
the university, notably in the Law School, 
which, in the past ten years, has increased 
its number from 45 to 200. Its increase in 
the number of post-graduate students was 
likewise a fact worthy of notice. 

But the most interesting subjects to the 
university at large, Prof. Baird said, were 
the two donations, both of them munificent, 
which had been received during the past 
acedemic year; one amounting to $275,000 
for the new library building, and the other, 
$250,000, for the first Residence Hall. Both 
of these buildings are in course of con- 
struction, and the new dormitory will, 
when completed, be the equal of any col- 
lege dormitory in the country. Prof. Baird 
remarked that there were indeed two or 
three most sumptuous and luxurious halls 
at Yale, but the luxury of these establish- 
yments was not only useless and wasteful, 
but possibly harmful to the best interests 
of the students, 

The donors of these sums of money have 
not been made public, but it is taken for 
granted, both among graduates and under- 
graduates of the college, that the gift of 
$275,000 for the library is from Miss Helen 
M. Gould, who was recently seen viewing 
the new structure in company with Chan- 
cellor MacCracken, 

The Registrar’s report dwelt principally 
on the rapid increase of students, who 
numbered 1,223 in all departments last 
year. The reports concerning the incoming 
freshman class were most favorable. 

The Treasurer's report contained the 
statement, heartily cheered by all present, 
that sixteen new scholarships had been 
established in 1895-6, one of which has a 
fund of $70,000. 

A touching incident of the meeting was 
the presentation of a written testimonial, 
elaborately framed, to A. B. de Frece, who 
for fourteen years has filled the position of 
secretary to the association of the alumni, 
The testimonial ran as follows: 

At the annual meeting of the Alumni Associa- 


tion, held in the Gymnasium Hall, on June &, 
1. upon the motion of Dr. Ferris of class of 
‘ 


Resolved, That the members of the Associa- 
tion of the Alumni of the Arts and Sciences De- 
partment of the University, testify their highest 
apprecsation of the devotion and fidelity of Col, 
A. B. de Frece, M. S., Ph. D., claes of '67. We 
learn with deep regret that he is unable to serve 
us longer in the position he has filled so well. 

FREDERICK BAKER, President. 
JAMBS STOKES, Vice President. 
CHARLES BENEDICT, Secretary, 

The Glee Club sang appropriate selections, 
which were heartily cheered and encored 
at intervals. At the close of the meeting the 
Committee on New Officers announced the 
choice of the following gentlemen to serve 
for the current year: 

President—Israel C. Pierson; Vice Presi- 
dent—M. Opdyke; Secretary—D. Albert 
Warren Ferris; Treasurer—James Boyd; 
Registrar—Henry M. Baird; Executive Com- 
mittee (new members)—J. T. Stevenson and 
J. M. Abbott. 

An elaborate luncheon was served to the 
members of the association and their in- 
vited guests, and the “de Frece cup” was 
much appreciated. 

After the meeting the alumni examined 
the college grounds and the new buildings. 
Several graduates expressed the sentiment 
that the university had made wonderful 
strides in the past few years. One alumnus 
stated that he was graduated twenty-two 
years ago in a class of thirteen only. 

A noteworthy feature of egllege life in the 
university is the excellent feeling that ex- 
ists between students and professors. As 
an example of this, the different classes are 
in the habit of playing baseball against a 
nine chosen from the Faculty. The last 
game of the kind was between the seniors 
and the professors, and the seniors were 
victorious. 

The graduates had nothing but words of 
praise for Chancellor MacCracken, and par- 
ticularly commented upon his wonderful 
success in securing large gifts of money for 
the university. It was currently reported 
among the alumni yesterday that large 
donations might be expected in the near 
future, and Miss Helen M. Gould’s name 
was again mentioned as a possible con- 
tributor, 


APPEAL FOR SHERMAN’S MONUMENT 





It Should Be Artistically Worthy of 
the Soldier It Honors. 


President J. Q. A. Ward of the National 
Sculpture Society has carried the society’s 
protest against the action of the committee 
which selected a design for a monument to 
Gen. Sherman at Washington to Secretary 
of War Lamont, in the following letter: 


NEW-YORK, June 4, 1896. 
Hon. Daniel S. Lamont, Secretary of War, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Sir: Referring to the recent competition 
for an equestrian statue to Gen. W. T. Sher- 
man, to be erected by a commission of the 
Army of the Tennessee, with funds supplied in 
large part by the Government of the United 
States, in pursuance of an act of Congress, the 
Executive Council of the National Sculpture So- 
ciety beg your interference in the matter. 

The cause of fair dealing and honest judgment 
of works of art submitted in open competition 
and the cause of good art in an important an 
permanent form, both demand your careful at- 
tention and prompt action, 

The inclosed copy of a letter addressed by 
this council to Gen. G. M. Dodge, President of 
the Army of the Tennessee, will explain as fully 
as is needed the action taken by the commission 
of the Army of the Tennessee and by the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society. 

As regards the merit of the designs, the Ex- 
ecutive Council have before them photographs 
of the accepted design. They desire to state to 
you that this mode! is inferior in every way to 
what is required in such a case, or in any case 
in which a permanent work of art is in question. 
It is also to be stated that the experts who, rep- 
resenting thig society, examined and passed upon 
the models shown in the first exhibition, are 
unanimously of the opinion that this model is in- 
ferior to either of the two designs selected by 
them in the first competition. 

Pending the exhibition of the four models, 
which the majority of the four competitors de- 
sire, and which this council will do all in its 
power to forward, this expression of critical 
opinion must be allowed to go on record. 

Furthermore, the Executive Council of this so- 
ciety earnestly beg you to prevent the entering 
into a con by the Government for an in- 
ferior work of art until you shall have been satis- 
fied that the monument to be erected will be 
worthy of the beautiful city which is our capi- 
t 


al. 

Accuracy as a portrait is but one merit, and 
the merit rather easily obtainable. Value as a 
work of art which shall challenge criticism, 
and shall permanently delight Americans and 
foreigners who visit the capital, is the supremely 
important thing. Very truly yours, 

J. 6. A. WARD, President N. 8. 8S. 

The society will make every possible 
effort to have the acceptance of Mr. Rohl- 


Smith’s design reconsidered. 





Adam, 


From The American Hebrew. 

In the Hebrew language there are four 
names for man—adam, geber, enosh, and 
ish. It is usually understood that the sec- 
ond title confers a higher dignity than the 
first, that the third is nobler than the sec- 
ond, and that ish is the most precious of 
all. The latter three have plurals—gebarim, 


anashim, and ishim—but for adam there is 
When humanity feels as one; 


“ Attem 
ed adam.’’) 
us ma g 
their assistance to storm 
—show themselves worthy in very deed of 
the title given to the first human pair. 





| Me the Letter, 
_» . ¥rom The Boston Herald. 
A Morrisville (Vt.) man started out on a 
ip the other day, only to run up 
notice; ‘No fish up this 
mad e a aetour sof several 








Y-BIGHT PAGES. 


HOT WEATHER BEVERAGES. 


Cooling Drinks, and How They May 
Safely Be Used. — 


The season of excessive Meat sure to oc- 
cur at seme period of the Summer always 
sets afloat in the press considerable dis- 
cussion concerning Summer beverages. Of 
these the most important is pure water, 
frequently water cooled with ice, and we 
are warned with more or less emphasis to 
abstain from its free use under certain 
penalties, : 

As to ice water—that is, water in which 
ice is constantly melting—we would join in 
the interdict, unless it is drunk with prop- 
er caution and with an understanding of 
its true dangers. These are, first, the sud- 
den flooding of the stomach with a large 
quantity of icy fluid when the body is op- 
pressed with heat; the natural tempera- 
ture of the stomach is 102° Fahrenheit, and 
that of ice water is 82°. The half pint or 
more of ice water drunk rapidly cannot 
fail to cause a chill. Second, when the 
fluid is taken profusely it may drive the 
blood to the brain and through the capil- 
laries in such excess as to occasion con- 
gestion. 

The third, and more remote, danger from 
the use of ice water, even in moderate 
quantities, is from infected ice; freezing 
does not always destroy poisonous germs 
as boiling does, and the ice may be gath- 
ered from water contaminated with the 
drainage from barns or outhouses or from 
sewage deposits. Pure water placed in an 
icebox, in a covered pitcher or stoppered 


carafe, will become cool enough to drink 
in a@hort time. Some of the improved re- 
frigerators contain a porcelain water tank 
for maintaining a continuous supply of cool 
drinking water. Water in a porous earthen 
jar, placed in a draught of air, will rapidly 
cool to a pleasant temperature. This is the 
method followed for cooling water in the 
East... Such porous jars are now sold in the 
Oriental stores in all our large cities. 

Cool water slowly drunk, so that the 
mouth and throat are cooled by its ab- 
sorption, may be taken freely and at com- 

tively short intervals. Small bits of 
ce can be eaten without injury. <A sharp 
pain at the back of the neck, at the base of 
the brain, or at the supraorbital spaces, 
above the eyes, indicates a chill of the 
nerves, and warns against further onting of 
ice or drinking of ice water, It is: like 
eating ices and sherbets; the safety lies in 
the length of time occupied in consuming 
the fluid. The celebrated scientist Mattieu 

Williams drank three gallons of s ring wa- 
ter during a stiff mountain climb without 
any ill effect. He imbibed slowly and suf- 
fered no inconvenience, 

Not only in ice, but in water, must we 
look for sewage contamination. Sometinies 
the purest in appearance is dangerous from 
this, cause. The simplest test is that of 
Heisch—put a teaspoonful of pure loaf sugar 
in a clear, glass-stoppered bottle; add about 
a@-half pint of the water to be tested; close 
the bottle, shake it to dissolve the sugar, 
and place it in a sunny window for two 
days. If there is any milky or cloudy ap- 
pearance, the water may be considered im- 
pure; if it rermains clear, it may be used 
without anxiety. 

Filtering will remove solid impurities 
from water, but to overcome poisonous 
conditions only boiling will suffice. As some 
persons consider boiled water insipid, it 
may be aerated by rapidly pouring it from 
one pitcher to another in an atmosphere 
free from dust. Water that has remained 
in uncovered vessels in living rooms is not 
fit to drink. The Japanese or Chinese wa- 
ter coolers protect drinking water from 
all contamination by dust or the air, and 
also keep cracked ice unmelted for a lon 
time. The manufactured ice now in gener 
use is free from germs of disease, and may 
be used safely with distilled or filtered wa- 

er. 

The water from old wells in towns that 
have grown in population is apt to cause 
local epidemics from the organic matters 
filtered through the ground from drains an 
sinks such waters cause diarrhea an 
dangerous fevers. When there is no other 
water available it would be better to col- 
lect rainwater, allowing the first washing 
from the roof to pass out of the tank; but 
this slight accumulation of dust would be 
comparatively innocuous. Rainwater near 
cities might accumulate organic de- 
posits from the passing winds or smoke, or 
salt from the atmosphere near the sea. Rain 
falling far from dwellings contains oxygen, 
nitrogen, ammonia, and carbonic acid among 
its chemical elements; that which is‘ gath- 
ered toward the end of a storm is the purest 
and best. Water from melted snow is pure, 
but apt to be insipid because of its freedom 
from mineral elements and gases, 

Of the well and spring waters, the soft 
contain potash and soda; the hard waters 
contain lime, magnesia, the phosphates, 
and sulphates; they are ont to disturb the 
digestive organs. By boiling hard water, 
the objectionable elements can be precip- 
itated, and the pure water may then be 
poured from the sediment. 

In cooking, the lime or gypsum of hard 
water hardens vegetables caseine; succu- 
lent vegetables would soften too much in 
soft water if salt were not added to it, los- 
ing flavorand nutriment. From a sanitary 
point of view, pure, moderately hard waters 
are brighter, clearer, and cooler than soft 
waters, and less apt to absorb organic life 
or contagion of any sort; the lime in 
small quantity is wholesome. Government 
commissions in Burope have decided on 
moderately hard water as favoring longev- 
The sanitary effect of pure water is so 
well understood that we cannot but mar- 
vel that so many persons drink whatever 
happens to be brought to their dwellings 
without inquiry as to its source and mode 
of transport. Are the lessons of repeated 
epidemics of typhoid origin needed to rouse 
us to the gravity of the question of a safe 
and pleanadt water supply for all the com- 
munities of the land? 

Among the pleasant and wholesome hot- 
weather drinks are the following: 

CHAMPAGNE CupP,—It is made in a tall glass 
pitcher of the tankard shape. The ingredients are 
a quart of champagne, a bottle of soda, slices of 
lemon, pineapple a few strawberries, and the 
rinds of cucumbers, which are cut the full 
length ef the gucumbers. This gives a delight- 
ful flavor and looks attractive through the 
pitcher, It must, of course, be real cut glass, 
On top a bouquet of mint, through which the 
liquid percolates as it is poured into each glass, 
carrying with it the delicious taste. It is the 
beau ideal of a beverage. Champagne cup goes 
well with birds at supper, or at a hot afternoon 
garden party. 

WHITE PLUSH.—This is a delicious combina- 
tion of the juice of lemon or lime with some 
good stimulant. Add to a glass of sweet milk 
about two tablespoonsful of good whisky or 
brandy, the same of fine sugar, the juice of a 
lime or lemon, and shaved ice to fill the glass. 
Finish .it with a dust of cayenne pepper. 

MILK LEMONADE !s made like White Plush, 
omitting the whisky and_ pepper, 

TRUE Pay over PUNCH.—One bottle of 
brandy, two ttles of Jamaica rum, a quart 
of sour, and a pound'‘of sweet; the sour mean- 
ing lemon juice and the sweet meaning sugar. 
The addition of a dash of peach brandy and 
some sliced fruits completes the deadly tale, 
The older members state that many years ago 
there was used in the compound twe and a 
half pounds of sugar, but that frequent attacks 
of gout warned them that too much saccharine 
matter was disabling their underpinnings, and 
consequently the proportion of sugar was les- 
sened, fiercer mixture which members of the 
“State in Sebuythill ** sometimes attack on 
momentous occarions is Known as ‘‘ The Gov- 
ernor.’"” The secret of its making has never 
before escaped beyond the walls, but for the 
benefit of those seeking a pleasamt and quick 
ending it is herewith betrayed. It Is 
of equal proportions of Jamaica rum and brandy, 
with sugar to suit the taste. It will be noticed 
that in nei ‘of these mixtures is whisky 
iven as either a basic condition or an addition. 
hat is easily explained from the fact that in 
the olden days, and even up to the date of the 
civil war, whis was looked upon as the drink 

and not of a gentleman. 

RBDIGN NKSB are being introduced 
to New-Yorkers. This is a good deal due, no 
doubt, to the mixed nature of the population, 
each nationality having its favorite distinctive 
tipple, but each being by no means slow to ap- 
reciate the virtues of the favorite of any other, 

e result being that the German immigrant, 
who has hitherto been wedded to his peger 
Englishman, to his ale and porter; the Dutchman, 
to his gin; the mchman and Spaniard, to 
their wine and brandy; the Irishman and Scotch- 
man, to their whisky; the Mexican, to his ulque; 
the Russian and Pole, to their vodkl, rapidly be- 
come the American citizen, who drinks anything 


and eve ing. 

PEACH PUNCH.—Fill a goblet with cut peaches, 
cracked ice, and fine sugar; p min in any light 
wine, like sweet Catawba, and drink quite cold, 
JULIET CORSON, 








Sound-Money Democrats of Indiana. 


From The Chicago Inter Ocean, 

The “sound-money’’ committee of the 
Democratic Party met in Indianapolis on 
Tuesday and organized by electing Thomas 

gart Chairman, Pierre Gray Secretary, 
and John P. Frenzél Treasurer. An active 
pr ag ery will be pushed from now until 
the State Convention, though over half of 
the counties have already elected silver dele- 
gations. An organization reaching to every 
county will be built up, in order that it 
may be used in the “‘ sound-money ” cause. 





Liberal Bequests by a Canadian, 


From The Montreal (Quebec) Gazette. 
It is reported on good authority that by 
the will of Mr. E. H. King, the former 
President of the Bank of Montreal, whose 


death in England was recently announced, 
there has been left to the Montreal Gen- 
eral Hospital a sum of $100,000, and 
nevolent Institution $25, 

be free of legacy d 

he bequests are payable only 

of Mrs. King, who has a 


terest in tho estate. 





THE WEEK IN THE CLUB WORLD, 


A special meeting of the University Club 
has been called to vote upon a resolution to 
increase the limit of resident membership 
by 500 and of non-resident membership by 
an equal number. This meeting is the log- 
ical result of the club’s recent decision to 
purchase the site at Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-fourth Street, on which to build a 
new clubhouse. There is little doubt of the 
result of this special meeting, and the 


proposition to increase the membership 
will go through with a rush, As there are 
now from 200 to 300 names on the waiting 
list for resident membership, it is not to be 
doubted that as soon as the limit is raised 
there will be fully 500 names ready to be 
acted upon. The non-resident list may 
grow more slowly, but this also will not 
take long to fill up. With a resident mem- 
bership of 1,700 and a non-resident mem- 
bership of 1,400, the University Club will be 
the largest social club in the city. Five 
hundred new resident members at $200 
initiation fee and 500 non-resident members 
at an initiation fee of $100, annual dues of 
$25, will, with the annual dues of the new 
resident members of $60, increase the club 
revenue $192,500 the first year. This in- 
crease of annual income, $30,000 of which 
will be permanert, has been of course fig- 
ured upon and goes far to justify the wis- 
dom of the club’s decision to move. 


*,* 


The University Club expects, however, to 
derive a substantial income from the sleep- 
ing and living rooms in its new house, all 
of which will bring good rentals. It is said 
that the architect’s plans provide for at 
least thirty comfortable bedrooms in the 
new house, and one or more suites. There 


are few of the New-York clubs which do 
not figure largely on the income from their 
sleeping rooms. This feature of club life 
has brought the larger clubs under the 
provisions affecting hotels according to the 
Raines law. The Calumet, Knickerbocker, 
New-York, and Manhattan Clubs have 
probably the largest number of sleeping 
rooms in their respective houses, but the 
Metropolitan and Union League are also 
fairly well provided with sleeping rooms. 
+,* 

The rush of applications for membership 
in the University continues. Clubmen who 
are eligible to that organization argue very 
justly that it is wise to have their names 
put up at once, so that they may be sure 
of admittance before the _ non-increased 
limit of increase is reached, and so may 
be assured of the early enjoyment of the 
new up-town clubhouse. 

*,* 

The City Club held an important and in- 
teresting meeting on Wednesday evening, 
in which a proposition to move down town 
was vigorously discussed, although no defl- 
nite action was taken on the question. It 
was suggested that negotiations should be 
opened for the club’s*occupancy of the 
building soon to be vacated by the Uni- 
versity Club, and many members favored 
this idea. The present situation of the 
University Club would seem to be much 
better for the City Club than its present 
one, which is not convenient for a ma. 
jority of its members. During times of 
political excitement a location near Mad- 
ison Square would be most suitable for a 
semi-political club, such as the City Club 
is supposed to be. Some very plain remarks 
were indulged in at the meeting this week 
in regard to the action of the Good Gov- 
ernment Club Council last Autumn, and 
one speaker in particular scored rather dra- 
matically some of the older members of 
the club, who, he said, had refused to give 
even counsel during the times of political 
perplexity in the early part of the cam- 
paign, and when the council had decided 
to run an independent ticket, deprecated 
their action and abused them both in pub- 
lic and private. The speaker’s remarks 
were good evidence that there is an irrecon- 
cilable conflict in the club between what 
may be called the younger and the older 
elements, growing out of the action of a 
number of the younger members last Au- 
tumn. The club, notwithstanding this in- 
ternal conflict, which is smoldering at 
present, appears to be more prosperous 
than it was last Autumn, and will un- 
doubtedly live. 

s,® 

A partial list of the members of the 
Restigouche Salmon Fishing Club—one of 
the most exclusive and costly sporting or- 
ganizations in the world—was given in this 
column last week, The remaining mem- 
bers of the club whose names were not 
printed last week, are James C, McAn- 
drews of England, G. Van lL. Meyer and 
J. Collins Warren of Boston, John S. Ken- 
nedy, Oliver H. Payne, William Hall Pen- 
fold, William S. Rainsford, John Sloan, 
Samuel Thomas, H. McKay Twombly, J. J. 
Van Alen, William K. Vanderbilt, Charles 
F. Watson, W. Seward Webb, Arthur 
Weekes, Stanford White, William C. Whit- 
ney, and Harry Payne Whitney of New- 
York, and Sir Donald A, Smith of Mont- 
real, Canada. Mr. Arthur D. Weekes is 
Secretary of the club Mr. Van Alen, it 
will be noticed, is a member, and not an 
annual guest of the club, as was inad- 
vertently stated last week. Several mem- 
bers of the club left last week for the 
fishing grounds, and letters received from 
the early arrivals state that the prospects 
for the salmon fishing are excellent, 


There is some talk among the members 
of the Morristown Golf Club of calling for 
a special meeting, to vote on a proposition 
both to allow the use of the links of the 
club on Sundays and also for the estab- 
lishment in the clubhouse of a bar, or some 
facilities whereby wines and liquors may be 
procured by the members and guests, un- 
der reasonable restrictions and at reason- 
able rates. The story in this column last 
week which first brought to the attention 
of the members of the other suburban 
golf clubs the surprising facts that the 
members of the Morristown Club were de- 
nied the use of its links on Sundays, and 
any facilities for procuring wines and 
liquors at any time, was read with great 
surprise, and has been chiefly responsible 
for the movement now on foot for a 
special meeting of the club. 

*,* 

At last the members of the New-York 
Athletic Club, after many discouraging de- 
lays, are able to announce that the founda- 
tions of their new building, at Central 
Park, Sixth Avenue, and Fifty-ninth Street, 
are about laid, and that the building will 
now be rapidly pushed to completion, 
There is much disappointment felt and ex- 
pressed over the fact that the original plan 
of a nine-story building has had to be 
modified, owing to the presence of quick- 
sands and running water, so that one of 
seven stories only can now be erected. The 
first story is to be of stone, and the re- 
mainder of brick and-iron. The facade on 
Fifty-ninth Street and the side on Sixth 
Avenue will be finished largely in terra 
cotta. The clubhouse will front over 100 
feet on Fifty-ninth Street and 120 feet on 
Sixth Avenue, with a twenty-foot extension 
in Fifty-eighth Street. The cost of con- 
struction will be about $500,000, and whén 
the building is completed, the club will 
probably have one of the handsomest 
houses in the city. It will probably be next 
Spring before the club will take possession. 

*.* 

The new Manhattan Athletic Club has 
finally, after repeated delays, been reorgan- 
ized and will hereafter ‘be known as the 
Knickerbocker Athletic Club, an incorpora- 
tion having been effected under that title 
last week. It now remains to be seen what 
new management and care in the selection 
of members will effect toward the rehabili- 
tation of this organization. It seems hardly 
possible that in the short space of three or 
four years, an organization so well known 
and prominent as the old Manhattan Ath- 
letic Club and through which so many men 
became almost; noted figures in the com- 
munity, should now be almost forgotten, 
while its first officers and managers have 
faded from the public gaze. The new club, 
which was founded on its ruins, was not a 
success from the start, and it is generally 
thought in club circles that the are 
of the Knickerbocker Athletic ub have 
acted ve wise] in a their 
new org ation from the name of the old. 


*,* 


There is some talk of a new country club 
on Long Island within very accessible dis- 
tance of the city, to be founded and built up 
in such a way as to rival Tuxedo, It is hard- 
ly feasible that such a plan should succeed, 
for there are no parts of Long Island 
which have the natural advantages of 
Tuxedo Park, and, with the exception of the 
hill country around Roslyn, there tis 
really no part of the island which has suf- 
ficiently diversified scenery to make it in 
any way a_ possible rival of Tuxedo. 
Doubtless a very DF eae | artifical 
park might be made at 

laces on Long _ Island, _ but 
s secure in the beauty of her natural 
scenery and in the hills and lakes of the 
Ramapo Mountains. Tuxedo never looked 
more lovely than at present, and every 
room in the clubhouse is taken, while the 
cottages are all filled. The life there at 
present is almost entesy an outdoor one, 
and golf, bicycling, salling, riding, and 
driving, with a little Seiae thrown in, fill 
the daylight hours to repletion with 
grins amusement. Ex-Mayor Mrs. 
witt and their daughters are at Ring- 


enmagons 


wood and are entertaining a large housa, 
party there, so that the road between Tux-' 
edo and Ringwood is well traveled. - ed 
CLUBMAN. 
*,* 

The clubs had a decided sensation om 
Friday morning in the news of the sud’ 
den and shocking death of Mr. Austin Cor< 
bin at his game park in New-Hampshire. 
The story was whispered around late on 
Thursday evening at the Union and Metro- 
politan, but was not generally believed, and 
it was only when the morning papers brought 
the news on Friday that the fact was real- 
ized. While Mr. Corbin had comparatively 
few intimates, and was not what might ba 


called a clubman, he was, still, notwith- 
standing his antagonisms, respected for his 
ability and force of character, and his death 
has evoked the comment that the com- 
munity could ill afford to lose men of such 
determined purpose, which, whether sel<- 
ishly or otherwise exerted, works for the 
general good. Mr. Corbin’s business reia~ 
tions were so many’ and so varied else 
that there were numerous clubmen whose 
interests his death affected. He was 
member of the Players’, Lawyers’, Manhat- 
tan, Metropolitan, and Meadowbrook Clubs, 
and, although not a frequent attendant at 
any of them, still valued his membership 
highly in them all. 


*,* 


The victory of Sir Walter in the Brooklyn 
Handicap on Thursday brought joy to the 
Union, Knickerbocker, Metropolitan, and 
Calumet Clubs, in all of which institutions 
the horse had been heavily backed. In fact, 
there was probably more money won on 
Sir Walter by New-York clubmen than on 
any horse which ever captured the great 
Stake. His former cwner, the late Dr. 
Knapp, was one of the most popular of turf- 
men. He had abiding faith in Sir Watter, 
and so the horse was backed this year par- 
ticularly out of sympathy with Dr. Knapp’s 
confidence in him. As soon as the victory 
was announced, Mr. Andrew Miiler gath- 
ered a number of Dr. Knapp’s  fr:ends 
arcund him in the clubhouse at Gravesend 
and proposed a toast to the memory 
Dr. Knapp, which was solemnly drunl 
by all present in silence and with uncov- 
ered heads. Later in the evening a hand- 
some dinner was given at Delmonicos by 
Sir Walter’s present owners to signalize 
his victory, and again Dr. Knapp’s mem- 
ory was toasted. It will be many a_long 
day before a victory so popular in the New- 
York clubs can be won upon the race track. 
Men who have been enemies for years fra- 
ternized on Thursday evening over Sir 
Walter’s success, and old and buried friend- 
ships were revived again. Little did the 
game little horse, who just staggered into 
victory, know what joy that victory would 
bring to the countless friends of his dead 
owner and admirer. CLUBMAN. 





ILLEGAL FISHERS IN ONEIDA LAKE. 


The Commissioners Stop One Source 


of Supply for This Market. 


From The Utica Herald. 

An important capture of nets took place 
at Oneida Lake one night last week. For 
some years netting has been done on a 
large scale at or near North Bay, the fish 
taken to South Bay and thence shipped to 
New-York via Canastota. Tons of bass 
and pike have been thts caught and dis- 
posed of, and the game protectors seemed 
powerless, afraid or unwilling to inter- 
fere to any effective extent. 

Thursday night the North Bay netters 
got a bad black eye. The fore part of the 
week Game Protector Rush of Camden 
went to Sylvan Beach and had a consulta- 
tion with Deputy Sheriff H. A. Spencer 


about the matter. Game Protector Kiock 
of Herkimer -joined the party and prepara- 
tions were made for a raid. Mr. Spencer 
is a lifelong resident of the beach, thor- 
oughly posted on this end of the lake, and 
as nearly fearless as any man well can be. 

He told Protector Rush that if they really 
meant business, he believed he could put 
them in position to capture a big net and 
also get their man, or, at least get him in 
position to be arrested. He was not im 
favor, however, of simply searching and 
pulling nets. The game_ protectors salt 
they would follow the Deputy Sheriff. So 
Thursday night he led them back from the 
shore of the lake at a point about a mile 
from North Bay toward the beachs where 
they laid in wait for developments. 

This was about 10 o’clock at night. They 
had waited but a short time when men 
could be heard working at a net in the lake 
some distance from shore. They waited till 
the netters were as near the shore as 
they would probably come. Then the offi- 
cers, ied by Deputy Sheriff Spencer, quietly 
waded in. When discovered they demanded 
the surrender of the netters. Instead the 
latter endeavored to drag the net into 
deep water, where the officers could not con- 
verniently get it. . 

They were prevented from doing this_ and 
a fight ensued, in which Protector Klock 
was struck several times, it is claimed, by 
Chester Vaun, who is said to have been 
the owner of the net. One shot was fired, 
but by whom could not be determined in the 
darkness. In the meantime, Spencer cut 
the net in several places. The netters es- 

ed. 

“The net, which proved to be one of the 
longest seines ever found in the lake, was 
taken from them, pulled ashore, rolled up, 
and taken to Sylvan Beach, where about 
midnight it was burned in the road near the 
Forest Home Hotel. The seine was over 
400 feet long. The officers declare that 
they will follow up the capture, have the 
netters arrested, and break up the illegal 
business at North Bay. Protectors Rush 
and Klock took an eight-foot trap net from 
the lake at South Bay the same day in the 
afternoon and burned it. 

A proposition is on foot to form a fish 
and game protective association, the mem-~ 
bership of which shall include hotel keepers, 
eottagers, and others interested in angling 
at this place, at North and South Bays, 
Canastota, Oneida, Rome, and Utica, the 
association to have its own detectives to 
care for this end of the lake the same as 
the Syracuse anglers’ association operates 
at the other end. 








Free Ice Water in Iilinois Cities, 


From The Rockford (Iil.) Argus. 

There are now four patent fountains in 
full play in the circle in Lincoln Square in 
Decatur, where the people can get all the 
ice water they can drink at the city’s ex- 
pense, The supply of water comes from the 
filter at the water works, and the water 
comes through coils of pipes over which rest 
900 pounds of ice, the supply being renewed 
in 800-pound lots every mornings. The city 
pays the bill. Nearly all ®f the principal 
cities of the State now furnish free ice wa~ 
ter to the public, 





Gen. Mahone’s Pictures. 


From The Richmond (Va.) Times. 

The sale of the paintings and silverware 
of the late Gen. William Mahone was con- 
tinued in Petersburg on Tuesday at publie 
auction. The fine painting, “ The Battle cf 
the Crater,” by Elder, was sold for 41,%), 
“The Scout,” another fine painting, brought 
150, and ‘‘ Shylock,” by Elder, was knocked 

own at $100. These three paintings Were 

urchased by the Westmoreland Club of 

ichmond. ‘Southern Plantation” and 
“Catching the Hare,” paintings boih by 
Elder, were knocked down to Mr. George J. 
Seay. The former brought $50 and the lat- 
ter $24. 








A necessary article 
for the toilet 


Sibylline 


makes the com- 
plexion beau- 

tiful, quickly 
removes tan, 
sunburn and 
wrinkles; cures 

eczema, pim- 

- ples and biack- 

Trade Mark. heads, making 
the skin white, smooth and 
beautifully clear. 

Sibylline is purely vegetable. 
Invaluable as a soothing appli- 
cation to the skin in erysipelas 
and all eruptive fevers in adults 
or children. Price 50c., at drug- 
gists, or wherever toilet articles 
are sold, 


SIBYLLINE COMPANY, 
1 Madison Ay., N. Y. 
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NO LENITY TO BE SHOWN 





WOUNG PHYSICIANS ACCUSED OF PIL- 
FERING TO BE PROSECUTED. 


President Croft of the Department of 
Charities Says No Precedent Has 
Been Found for the Levying on 


Municipal Property, and There 


Was Certainly No Sanction by 
the Commissioners—Carelessness 


Somewhere, Dr. Trautman Says, 


“There will be no lenity in the cases of 
Drs. S. E. Donovan, David J. Hamburg, 
Edward W. Estler, and Jay R. Conklin,” 
said President Silas C, Croft of the Depart- 
ment of Charities yesterday. 

“These young men,” he continued, ‘‘ were 
through Warden John W. Terry of the 


almshouse and the Commissioners of this 
department found to be in possession of 
medicines, supplies, and surgical instru- 
ments destined for the exclusive benefit of 
the patients under their charge. Their de- 
fense was that custom had sanctioned the 
taking of these articles, whose value is 
about $500. 

“So far we have been unable to discover 
that there was any precedent for such ex- 
traordinary levying on municipal property. 
There certainly was no sanction implied or 
otherwise given by the Commissioners, in-~ 
dividually or collectively, to any such prac- 
tice. 

“If what Drs. Hamburg, Estler, and 
Conklin say of this tacit acquiescence or 
countenance in rank dishonesty is true and 
all things being equal, and supposing the 
custom of equipping to have extended over 
the last ten years, the amount involved is 
a large one. Still, I do not for a moment 
euppose that the reputation of every doctor 
who has passed through the various insti- 
tutions is jikely to be besmirched. It is 
better to regard the cases of the three 
young men who were held for trial by Mag- 
istrate Crane yesterday and that of Dr. 
Donovan, now at Rrince Edward’s Island, 
@s sporadic instances of moral obliquity. 

“I take this view because with’ our pres- 
ent limited knowledge of what has oc- 
curred it appears unfair to slur the many 
because of the confessed misdoing of a few. 

** Still, taking the four doctors as a factor 
iu calculation, and estimating as I do their 
—well, perquisites—at $15,000 a year, the 
outcome is astounding. Now, fifty doctors 
leave the various institutions every six 
znonths, or 100 a year, and, applying the 
factor four to the 100, we have $6,250 for 
each. To come nearer to the point, Bellevue 
diospital’s share of medical and surgical 
supplies is $25,000 a year, and in the last 
ten years over $1,000,000 of such supplies 
have gone to the institution. Now, 15 per 
eent. on this would amount to $150,000, 

“Just now, however! it is impossible to 
say how far this system of perquisites has 
extended. The accused men have made the 
aiefense of custom, and I cannot see how 
they can change it unless they plead guilty 
to larceny. Of course, if they adhere to 
their original plea, they w:li tell who in- 
formed them that their practices were ac- 
quiesced in, and this may furnish us with 
gmaterial for further action 

“This brings me to the worst 
the whole of this business 
tion of fine judgment in hx 
of acute perception betwee: 
@nd wrong. It is a bad, a very 
feature. 

“As to the custom, it 
have prevailed.” 

"Tne fact is,” sal 
QO’Beirne, who took part in the discussion, 
**that the medical boards are trusted. But 
the requisitions for supplies and instru- 
auents kept growing, until the subject called 
for serious attention and finally action.’”’ 

“If such 2 custom prevailed, it is no 
Jonger winked at,’’ continued Mr. Croft. 
**We have surrounded the entire system 
of furnishing all medical and surgical sup- 
plies with such safeguards that no young 
doctor ewill in the future be able to ‘ equip’ 
himself out of stores intended for patients. 

“I cannot say if I suspect one of the 
four implicated doctors as being an in- 
etigator. Donovan's case is in the hands 
of the District Attorney, and I have no 
coubt that in due course of time the ma- 
chinery of the law will reach him. While 
I do not consider him tae chief offender, 
and while perhaps Conklin was the least 
culpable, I must say that Donovan showed 
no sense of moral eacuteness, but of tur- 
pitude. Je said at first that he had a 
little salve and some drugs for his own 
personal use, but when search was made 
at each place where quantities of depart- 
ment properiy were found, he denied posi- 
tively that he had anything concealed 
until it was brought to light. 

“And discoveries in institutions other 
than the Almshouse? Hardly any use just 
now trying to make any, as the culpable 
have taken a hint, and ‘ gone under cover.’ 
We shall have to wait developments at the 
trial of Hamburg, Estler, and Conklin, 

“What we may do with regard to the 
medical boards will depend on the out- 
come of the trial of the accused doctors. 
They will have to fortify their contention 
that there was open or tacit acquiescence 
in their dishonesty.” 

“Tt’s ridiculous,’ said Dr. Alexander 
Trautman of 12 West Twenty-second 
Street, who several years ago was Super- 
intendent of the City Insane Asylum on 
Blackwell’s Island, ‘‘ for those accused doc- 
tors to set up a claim of privilege or per- 
quisite. 

“When 1 was Superintendent of the 
asylum I would like to have seen any one 
taking anything except for absolutely per- 
sonal use. Of course, not to make too fine 
a distinction, I should not have considered 
it wrong for a doctor to avail himself in 
private practice of a hypodermic injection 
from his case filled at the hospital, but the 
line drawn between this and equipment is 
too distinct for any one with proper moral 
perceptions to err. 

“T have not been interested in the char- 
{table institutions since I left the public 
service, nor do I know what the practice 
was at the almshouse when I was at the 
asylum. But there seems to me no excuse 
for the claim made by the accused doctors. 
Nor is there any excuse for any one who 
was in a position of surveillance. Where 
was the Superintendent, the Medical Board 
the apothecary, cr the doctor detailed to 
such duty? There must have been a very 
poor and a very loose way of doing busi- 
ness. And it reflects on the Comimssioners 
in my view of the case. They are not 
exempt from criticism. If matters had been 
properly conducted, no one would have had 
a chance to do any pilfering. 

“Any way, in my time, if I remember 
rightly, the physicians were only half in- 
ternes and went home at night, but they 
had their trunks at the hospital. At any 
rate, they had no right to have anything 
from the stores except what was necessary 
for the patients. So I cannot understand 
how property worth a lump sum of $500 
could have been procured. A deficiency like 
this amounts to something serious and 
should have been noticed. 

“Certainly no such practice was winked 
at or acquiesced in at the insane asylum 
while I was there. And I never heard of 
its existence in any other institution or 
in any branch of the service. At any 
rate, it is outrageous and an insult to sup- 
pose that such practices would receive a 
quasi recognition, as it put a4 premium on 
—,* the supplies. he best man was 

e who obtained the greatest amount—pos- 
gibly he soothed his conscience by argu- 
ing that he was paying himself for services, 
and possibly the doctors were not suffi- 
ciently rewarded, but this is no argument 
for wholesale spilfering. 

“Tf there Aas been any sort of under- 
standing that doctors were to equip them- 
selves as recompense for services, such a 
system should cease at once, and the way it 
came about should commena itself to the 
gerious attention of those interested in mu- 
nicipal problems. I do not care to criticise 
a system of inadequate salaries. I will say 
this, however, from my experience, that 
the very best men remained the least time 
in the service.” 
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Connecticut Democratic Convention. 


From The Hartford (Conn.) Times. 

The Democratic State Convention to be 
held in the Auditorium (Allyn Hall) in this 
city, Wednesday, June 10, will elect twelve 
delegates to the Democratic National Con- 
vention which meets at Chicago on Tues- 


day, July 7. 
The State Convention will have a total of 
570 delegates, if all the towns are repre- 


sented, or 66 more than the Republicans 
‘elect to the State Conventions of their 
party. The reason for this is that while 
the Kepublicans continue the old system of 
électing only twice as many delegates in 
each town (whatever its population) as the 
town has Representatives in the Legislat- 
ure, the Democrats allow additional dele- 
gates to the larger places. Each town in 
which the whole vote cast at the last Pres- 
idential election excetds 1,000 is entitled 
to one additional delegate for each addi- 


DOC then cas dad also bh 
anette. 
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NATIONAL GUARD NOTES. 


New commissions have been issued this 
week to all regimental Adjutants and Quar- 
termasters. In accordance with a recent 
amendment to the Military Code, these of- 
ficers now rank as Captains, instead of 
First Lieutenants, as _ heretofore, The 
change made is a very essential one, and 
has long been desired. It also makes a 
proper distinction between the regimental 
and battalion Adjutants and Quartermas- 
ters. The two latter offices will carry with 
them the rank of First Lieutenant, as for- 
merly. The officers who received the pro- 
motion last week throughout the Guard 
and have been recommissioned and sworn 
in with the rank of Captain are Adjt. 
George J. Weaver and Quartermaster Wai- 
ter G. Schuyler, Seventh Regiment; Adjt. 
E. K. Austin and Quartermaster A. Ran- 
som, Eighth Regiment; Adjt. G. A. S&S. 
Wieners and Quartermaster D. B. -Pratt, 
Ninth Regiment; Adjt, J. M. Wainwright 
and Quartermaster F, T. Underhill, Twelfth 
Regiment; Adjt. W. C. Roe and Quarter- 
master C. Werner, Thirteenth Regiment; 
Adjt. J. W. Nutt and Quartermaster F. E. 
Shipman, Fourteenth Regiment; Adjt. S. F. 
Hart and Quartermaster W, F. Carey, 
Twenty-second Regiment; Adjt. George A. 
Wingate and Quartermaster G. E. Hall, 
Twenty-third Regiment; Adjt. W. F. Barnes 
and Quartermaster C. A. Chase, Forty-sev- 
enth Regiment; Adjt. John McClintock and 
Quartermaster J. M. Fiske, Sixty-ninth 
Regiment; Adjt. William G. Bates and 
Quartermaster J. K. Olyphant, Seventy- 
first Regiment; Adjt. . EF. Nurzey and 
Quartermaster H. W. Putnam, Sixty-fifth 
Regiment; and Adjt. W. A. Angus and 
Quartermaster H. R. Clarke, Seventy- 
fourth Regiment. The same Dill, among 
other things, grants the right to each Colo- 
nel of a regiment to appoint two Assistant 
Hospital Stewards and a Commissary Ser- 
geant for each company. This will make 
a total of twenty-six additional non-com- 
missioned staff officers in the State, and in- 
cluding all the infantry companies of the 
State, will add something like 170 non-com- 
missioned officers. me! 

© 

The Committee of Company B, Twenty- 
second Regiment, having the bicycle run 
in charge to be made by the members next 
Sunday to Great Neck, L. IL, have com- 
pleted the arrangements, and anticipate a 
very pleasant time. The pacemakers for 
the run are: Lieuts. Ringer and Kross, 
Private Martin, .and Bugler Gray. The 
start will be made from East Ninety-ninth 
Street Ferry sharp at 10 o’clock A. M. 
Every member of the company who can 
ride a wheel is to be on hand, and a few 
that are not experts are taking lessons. 
Even Capt. Maidhoff is fired with enthusi- 
asm, and can be seen practicing in the 
armory late in the evening, when there 
are not so many critics around. Great 
Neck, it is expected, will be reached by 
1 o’clock, where dinner will be served, and 
the return run will be made at 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon. A number of friends of 
the members will also accompany the par- 
ty. It is probable the regiment may be 
ordered to Van Cortlandt Park shortly for 
field manoeuvres. 

Col. Camp will sever his connection with 
the command, as heretofore announced in 
THE Times, June 15, after a service of 
some thirty-five years. Tne remarks in 
this column last Sunday respecting the 
circulation of untruthful revsorts by a cer. 
tain officer of the regiment were highly 
indorsed by nearly every officer of the 
command. The statement which has also 
appeared to the effect that a meeting was 
held by some 130 of the rank and file who 
discussed and criticised the action of su- 
periors, was a gross injustice to the men 
of the Twenty-second, who are not so lack- 
ing in soldierly qualities and military dis. 
cipline as to violate one of the fundamental 
laws of the military service. The officer re- 
sponsible for the circulation of scandalous 
unwarranted by facts, is in 
rather an unenviable position, and he has 
certainly lost the respect of his brother 
officers, 

o,* 

The Twenty-second Regiment will bend 
its efforts next week to the qualification 
of its members as marksmen at Creedmoor. 
The field, staff, and non-commissioned 
staff, and the members of Companies A, 
B, D, and G, in command of Major Bart- 
lett, will shoot to-morrow. Companies C, 
F, and K, in command of Major Demarest, 
will occupy the range on Wednesday, and 
Companies E, I, and H, under Capt. Thurs- 
ton, will shoot on Saturday. 


*,* 


The members of the Governor’s staff will 
try iheir luck at the range at Creedmoor 
Tuesday, and there will not only be con- 
siderable rivalry for the honor of making 
the highest score, but the most stupendous 
efforts will be made by the wearers of the 
gold lace not to be hoodooed entirely. It is 
understood that any member or members 
unfortunate enough not to secure the nec- 
essary score will have to treat the success- 
ful members to a dinner. 


The Seventh Regiment has a new Color 
Sergeant in the person of Private Herbert 
Grosbeck of Company I, who was appoint- 
ed by Col. Appleton last week, in place of 
Bates, who was honorably discharged re- 
cently. 

*,* 

Brigade Headauarters has made a very 
thorough investigation into the allegations 
of misconduct made againt Capt. Wilcocks 
of Company G, Ninth Regiment. From a 
reliable source it is learned that the charges 
will probably be dismissed. The Judge Ad- 
vocate, it is understood, while realizing 
that matters have not been as they should 


be, and that some scandals have occurred, 
is of the opinion, it is said, that the evi- 
dence is not strong enough to warrant the 
expense and notoriety of a court-martial. 
Some of the allegations against the Cap- 
tain embrace alleged misdoings nearly two 
years ago, and the eviderce in connection 
therewith obtainable at this late day is 
very contradictory. In fact, the evidence 
all the way through is said to be decided- 
ly contradictory, and, while the majority 
of the officers want the Captain out, the 
enlisted men of Company G naturally sup- 
port their Captain, and it is hard to find 
any man who ever saw or heard of any- 
thing wrong. 
*,* 

The Ninth Regiment, Col. Seward, ex- 
pects to vacate its old armory, in West 
Twenty-sixth Street, and take possession 
of-its handsome new armory in West Four- 
teenth Street on or about Friday, June 26. 


* 
** 


The march out undertaken by a detail of 
men from the Eighth Kegiment in the terri- 
tory north of the Harlem River, in com- 
mand of Lieut. George L. Baker, Jr., a few 
days since, proved of great benefit, and 
some valuable experience was gained. The 
command cooked its own meals, and at 
night bivouacked as they would in an en- 
emy’s country. ‘The detail numbered about 
sixty men in all, selected from Companies 
D, C, H, and F, and left the armory ihe 
evening before Decoration Day, remaining 


out until Sunday last. The contingent, 
which marched over picturesque grounds of 
Westchester County, made a circuit of 
fifty-five miles. The march ended at Mount 
Vernon, where the detachment occupied the 
armory of the Eleventh Separate Company 
last Sunday night, through the courtesy of 
Capt. Schneider. 

Company B has unanimously elected First 
Lieut. Robert Edwards Captain. He has 
been connected with the regiment since Oc- 
tober, 1890, and has been a hard worker for 
its interests 

Capt. Melville, Inspector of Rifle Practice, 
in an official report to Col. Chauncey, an- 
nounces the result of the general practice 
of the regiment at Creedmoor, which ended 
a few days since. Out of 339 men shooting 
for qualification, 334 quaiiued at 100 yards 
and 222 at 200 and 300 vards. Company G 
had the best percentage of attendance. 
Company B had the best percentage in vol- 
ley firing, and Company G the highest 
State figure of merit. The result in detail 
is given below: ; 

Percentage of Attendance: Company G, 842; 
Company, H, 8$0; Company B, 782; Company E, 
641; Company D, 601; Company A, 446; Com- 
pany, F, 393; Company C, 338. 

Percentage in Volley Firing: Company B, 293; 
Company C, 261; Company G, 256; Company A, 
240; Company, F, 219; Company E, 216; Com- 
me D, en po soe epg et 198. “i 

figures o erit: Company G, 549; Co 
B, 537; Company H, 541; Company E, ase 
pany D, 408; Company A, 343; Company F, 304; 


Company C, 297 *.¢ 
Brig. Gen. Louis Fitzgerald will review 
the First Battery, Capt. Wendel, which 
is in camp at Van Cortlandt Park, to-day, 
at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
*,* 
Inspector Gen. McLewee and his as- 
sistants, Col. Greene and Major Lee, will 
make the first annual inspection and mus- 


ter of Troop C, at Prospect Park, Brook- 
lyn, Saturday afternoon, at 2 Delbert The 
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has been elected Junior First Lieutenant 

of the troop, and First Sergt. Hettrick has 

been elected Junior Second Lieutenant. 
- *,* 

The valuable addition of sixteen excep- 
tionally fine horses has been secured for the 
Second Battery, Capt. Wilson. The horses 
were not purchesed with State funds, but 
through the enterprise of its members. The 
horses are now quartered in the armory, 
and as soon as stalls are built additional 


horses will be provided, so as to supply the 
entire battery. Capt. Wilson has also en- 
tered the artillery competition to be held 
in the horse show this Fall. The battery 
has alse accepted an invitation to fire a 
salute at the centennial celebration of the 
Hoboken Turtle Club this month. A platoon 
of the battery will proceed to Schenecta- 
dy on July 4 to fire a salute, and take part 
in the parade. The platoon will also give 
an exhibition drill there, and will, be the 
guests of the city from Friday, ‘July 3, 
to Sunday, July_5. Invitations for the bat- 
tery to visit Pennsylvania and Connecticut 
have also been received, but on account 
of its coming tour of duty at State camp 
in August the invitation had to be re- 
luctantly declined. It must not be imag- 
ined that, with the multiplicity of social 
demands upon the battery at present, the 
importance of sterner work has been lost 
sight of, for it has not, and Capt. Wilson’s 
command is ready for active service at a 
moment’s notice. 
*,* ‘ 

First Lieut. Walter Irving Joyce of Com- 
pany H, Seventy-first Regiment, has been 
unanimously tendered the nomination for 
Captain, and an election will be held Tues- 
day night, at which Major Smith will pre- 
side. Lieut. Joyce, since he has been in 
command of the company, has accom- 


lished some very good work, and under 

is administration considerable progress 
has been made. 

Inspector Gen. McLewee has made the 
following complimentary indorsemert on 
the muster rolls of the regiment, which 
have just been received at regimental head- 
quarters: 

From the reports of my predecessors, and my 
own observations at inspection both this year 
and last, this Regiment is making remarkable 
and rapid strides in the right direction, -which, 
if continued, must soon place it in the first class. 
With the single exception of loose belts caused 
by adjusting below lower buttons of blouse, in- 
stead of above it. the uniforms, equipments, and 
adjustment of same were very satisfactory, gen- 
eral cleanliness being a very strong feature, es- 
pecially so with equipments. ’ 

The Commanding Officer, his associate officers, 
and the men of the Regiment have reason to 
feel proud of the wonderful record made upon 
this occasion, one without a precedent, every 
man being present for muster, and in the pink 
of condition. It is doubtful if this record will 
ever be equalled. This Regiment is in need of a 
large number of new blouses. Review in line 
of march, men very steady and soldierly in ap- 
pearance. Passage in review, some salute poor, 
some given too soon. Armory orderly and very 
clean. All extra property well cared for. Quar- 
termaster Department under good system. Com- 
pany quarters throughout Regiment very clean 
and lockers in a uniform and handsome manner, 
which should be the custom at all times. All 

and records in excellent condition, showing 
intelligent, painstaking, and systematic care. 
Average percentage of duty performed by the 
Regiment during past drill season (nine com- 
panies,) 82.22, very high and satisfactory. Com- 
pany G leading, with 91.56. Company K lowest, 
with 74.92. 


*,* 


The following table showing the figures 
of the annual musters of the Ninth Regi- 
ment for the last twenty-three years will 
be found of interest: 

Year. Ste. 
1896 


Massachusett militia is ordered 
into camp as follows: The First Brigade, 
under Gen. Bridges, (with the exception of 
the First Regiment,) will encamp at South 
Framingham from June 9 to 13; the First 
Regiment will perform a tour of duty at 
Fort Warren from Aug. 4 to 8, and confine 
its duty to practice with heavy artillery; 
the Second Brigade, under Gen. Peach, Jr., 


will encamp at South Framingham from 
July 21 to 25, inclusive; the First Bat- 
talion of Cavalry and Troop F and Bat- 
tery A, Light Artillery, will perform the 
duty of annual drill by a route march 
preceding the encampment; the First Corps 
of Cadets will encamp at Hingham from 
July 14.to 18; the Second Corps of Cadets 
will encamp at Essex from Aug. 11 to 15; 
the Naval Brigade will perform a tour of 
duty in Boston Harbor from June 23 to 27; 
the troops of the Second Brigade will per- 
form camp duty in campaign uniform only; 
the full-dress uniforms will not be allowed 
to be taken to camp. The brigade com- 
manders have been ordered to assume con- 
trol of the camp of their respective bri- 
gades. 
*,° 

First Lieut. Joseph P. Mulford of Com- 
pany E, Twenty-third Regiment, has re- 
signed his commission and gets a full 
and honorable discharge after twenty years’ 
service in the guard. An election to fill 


the vacancy was held last Tuesday, Major 
David Kendall Case presiding, which re- 
sulted in the election of Second Lieut. Has- 
lett. oe 

Company F of Fall River, Mass., in quali- 
fying members at the State Range last 
season, fired a total of 19,306 shots for 
qualifications alone. In addition to this 


14,147 shots were fired merely for practice. 
It is interesting to note that this total of 
34,453 shots is figured to represent roundly 
1,940 pounds, or almost a ton of lead, the 
force to drive which has been derived fro 
nearly 350 pounds of powder. / 


*,* 


It has been decided at General Headquar- 
ters to build part of the military road from 
Highland Falls to the State Camp this year. 
At a meeting of certain of the staff officers 
with the Adjutant General in Albany on 
Tuesday the proposals for building this road 
were opened. They were eight in number. 
Doherty & Berrigan of* Yonkers, whose bid 
was $23,500, were the lowest, and will prob- 
ably do the work. All of the land necessary 
save a small strip close to the camp has 
been secured by private sale. That remain- 
ing will have to be condemned. ‘The reason 
for building this road is to facilitate the 
passage of troops from the north to and 
from the camp. A sufficient sum was ap- 
propriated this year to do as much of the 
work as can be done consistently. 

+,* 

Members of Spuadron A have been noti- 
fied by Major Roe that an election for First 
Lieutenant of Troop 1, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of First Lieuten- 
ant Francis Halpin will be held at the 
ermory on Wednesday, June 10, at 8:30 


New-Jersey Reserve. 


The Battalion of the East, Naval Reserve 
of New-Jersey, expects to go on a cruise 
next July, during which instruction on 
board one or more of the new United States 
cruisers is expected to form a part of the 
programme, and plans for the cruise are 
now being discussed. The United States 


ship Portsmouth, which is the practice ship 
and armory of the battalion, is to be over- 
hauled and made in readiness for a cruise, 
and, preparatory to this, will probably lie 
inside the horseshoe at Sandy Hook, where 
preliminary instruction in setting and furl- 
ing sails and other drills can be prosecuted. 
She will be bark-rigged, and will be worked 
on her cruise by members of the battalion. 
The organization will — in Jersey City 
on Memorial Day. The command has re- 
ceived a supply of .38 calibre navy re- 
volvers and also cutlasses. 





The Scuthern Cotton Crop. 


From The Augusta (Ga.) Herald. 

The recent rains have contributed ma- 
terially to the cotton crop, and those who 
observe the successive cotton seasons say 
that conditions were never more favor- 
able for an excellent crop than now. It 


is the general opinion that the growing 
crop is larger in acreage than any that has 
ever before been planted, ang nothing but 
favorable seasons are wanted to make 
the result unprecedented in the history of 
cotton growing. 

It is quite true that the farmers are nearer 
outof debt than they have ever been before. 
They have learned some valuable lessons in 
the harsh school of experience and have 
curtailed expenses, But the planting of an 
11,000,000 bale crop is not calculated to con- 
tribute to their prosperity. Now that it is 
[pentes, let us hope for the best results, but 

unfavorable seasons should reduce the 
© §,000,000 or 9,000,000 it may not be 
upon as an unmixed evil 
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‘6 JOHN: BULL” AND ENGLAND. 


Americans Said to Distinguish Very 
Sharply Between the Two. 


A Massachusetts school teacher has been 
moved to send to The London News a letter 
in regard to the so-called hatred of England 
which prevails in the United States: 

“Doubtless you hear often from eminent 
persons in this country; but perhaps you 
will not dislike to receive a letter from one 
of the obscure ones. Such a one may per- 
chance be nearer the heart of the matter. 
Of course, in what I shall say I can speak 
only for myself; but, at the same time, I 
am sure that I am not singular in my opin- 
ion. 

“Now, for England itself my _ love 
amounts to a passion—I mean that spot of 
earth we call England. I have never looked 
upon it, nor, so far as I know, has any of 
my ancestors since that Pilgrim of our 
name left his English home to sail for the 
rock-bound coast of Massachusetts in the 
fifth vessel that followed the Mayflower. 

“I sometimes wonder if this feeling I 
have is an inheritance from my homesick 
ancestor. I know not, but I do khow that 
there is only one other spot on earth for 
which I have a like feeling, and that is the 
eld sterile farm in Massachusetts on which 
the first eighteen years of my life were 
spent. Akin to this is the love I feel. for 
the English people, whose lives are pictured 
in song and story—sweet, wholesome, pure, 
noble lives, lives that I am sure make the, 
true England of to-day. The tales of their 
heroic deeds stir within me the same pride 
I have in those of my own countrymen. 

“The admirazion I have for our best 
American authors is the same that I feel 
for those of English birth. I cannot sep- 
arate one from the other. It is exactly the 
same that I should feel in the high attain- 
ments of two members of my own family. 
The welcome we give to your literary peo- 
ple who visit our shores should occasion no 
surprise. We are simply greeting our own. 

‘““But—and how sorry I am that there is 
a ‘but ’—for political, for diplomatic Eng- 
land, my hatred is as intense as is the love 
I have just described for ‘ Mother England, 
the deepest admiration and tenderest af- 
fection; for the England we call ‘John Bull * 
naught but hatred and defiance. 

“You will want to know if i can explain 
this anomaly. When I analyze my feeling 
against ‘John Bull,’ I find very little pit- 
terness there on account of the Revolu- 
tionary War or the causes that led to it. 
On the contrary, I think we are accus- 
tomed to feel that for once the stiff-necked 
old gentleman did learn a lesson, and that 
he owes to us much of his splendid ability 
to build up flourishing colonies in all quar- 
ters of the globe. No, I am sure that no 
considerable part of the bitterness against 
England has any connection with the first 
war. 

“But when we come to the second war 
and its causes, that is a different matter. 
Why? Because “John Bull’ has never re- 
pented, and, though we came off victorious, 
the irritation remains just the same. 

“Hatred of oppression is born in us, and 
is in the air we breathe. It makes no dif- 
ference whether I am the sufferer, or some 
other weak one. Now, it is my strong be- 
lief that ‘John Bull’ always domineers 
over the weak—that his policy is now, ana 
always has been, ‘might makes right.’ 
Please remember that I am not talking of 
the England I love, but of ‘John Bull.’ it 
follows that I have grievances on account 
of other countries as well as my own. 

“TI will sum up the most important 
grievances on account of my own country. 
They are, the treatment of the young re- 
public which led to the war of 1812; the 
policy of land grabbing; the sympathy for 
the South during the civil war, shown in 
sO many, many aggravating ways; the at- 
titude on all Canadian difficulties with the 
United States; the supercilious tone of al- 
most the whole English press, and the im- 
mense fortifications now being built or 
strengthened which are a menace to no na- 
tion if not to the United States. 

“JT have a bitter feeling toward ‘John 
Bull’ on account of other countries, for 
these reasons: The policy of browbeating 
weak nations—for instance, the treatment 
of Japan for a long period; the war com- 
pelling China to buy opium; the abominable 
attitude toward Armenia; the attitude to- 
ward Venezuela and toward the United 
States on the boundary question, and the 
treatment of Ireland for hundreds of years. 

“Do you say ‘ What uave you to do with 
these subjects?’ I do not know that a 
people who have allowed, and I think still 
allow, the ‘fag’ system in their public 
schools, can understand, but from child- 
hoed, when we see a big fellow domineering 
over @ weaker one we long for the time 
when we can say: ‘Take one of your size.’ 
And, woman though I am, that feeling is 
strong within me. 

“It is because of this that we feel so 
strongly on the Venezuelan question. You 
seem to think it is wholly because Vene- 
zuela is a republic that we sympathize 
with her rather than with England. That 
has very little to do with it. The subject 
is not a new one to us, and we have been 
led to think, rightly or wrongly, that Eng- 
land was behaving as she would not dare 
behave with Russia. 

“IT hope you do not think that we are 
ignorant of the condition of affairs in the 
South American republics. We realize with 
sorrow that they are not ideal places of 
residence, but we have the strongest hope 
that they will successfully work out the 
problem of self-government, as we are con- 
fident that we shall. We know full well, 
too, that we have not reached the goal 
yet ourselves, but I think you must own 
that we should be nearer the end than we 
are if we had not nearly been swamped 
with the riff-raff of Europe. Perhaps we 
have nursed our grievances too much; per- 
haps our papers have reproduced too much 
of your adverse criticism; but has there 
not been a great deal to reproduce? I am 
sure that many, many Americans were 
just as much surprised at your expres- 
sions of goodwill as the English were at 
our expressions of defiance.’’ 





St. Louis Able to Care for Its Own. 


From The St. Louis Republic, May 29. 

Messages of sympathy and offers of as- 
sistance have come generously from. sister 
‘cities. In response, St. Louis extends grate- 
ful appreciation. This city will not require 
funds from elsewhere, however, and will 
abundantly care for all who have suffered. 

East St. Louis, where the proportion of 
killed and wounded to population, and of 
destruction to wealth is dreadful, will need 
temporary assistance, and the citizens’ or- 
ganization presents its appeal this morning. 
St. Louis will reach out a helping hand, 
and other towns will no doubt contribute 
gladly. 

It will be many days before St. Louis 
resumes all the activities of a great mod- 
ern city. Enormous repairs must be made 
in nearly all the extensive departments 
of systematized industry. The experience 
is a strange one. We can only thank Provi- 
dence that the loss of life was so much less 
than the number of wrecked homes might 
have been expected to cause, and take up 
again, as quickly as possible, the functions 
of trade through which a dense population 
lives and prospers. 





Bankruptcy in the Early Ages. 
From The London Globe. 
Delphic inscriptions will soon be at a dis- 
count. The latest find relates to the set- 
tlement of a bankruptcy case, and gives 


several hitherto unknown details regarding 
the rate for the capitalization of interest 
in the fourth century. At this rate we 
shall soon learn that the Pythian priestess 
kept a bucket shop. 





TRAVELERS’ GUIDE—STEAMBOATS, 


Hudson River by Daylight. 


“NEW-YORK ” * ALBANY ” 
Daily except Sunday. 

Leaves Brooklyn, Fulton St., (by Annex).:8 A. M. 
** New-York, Desbrosses St. Pier..8:40 ‘* 
“ ‘ West 22d St. ro 

For ALBANY, landing at Yonkers, West Point, 

a age ge Poughkeepsie, Kingston Point, Cats- 

kill an judson. 


BOSTON & NEW-ENGLAND POINTS 
SOUND LINES. . 

NORWICH LINE, via New-London, from Pier 

40 N. R., next Desbrosses St., week days only, 


at 5:30 P. M. 

FALL RIVER LINE, via Newport and Fall 
River, from Pier 18 N. R., foot Murray St., week 
days and Sundays at 5:30 P. M,. 

STONINGTON LINE, via Stonington, leave 
Pier 36 N. R., one block above Canal St., weels 
days only, at 6 P, M. 


PROVIDENCE LINE 


KOR BOSTON, WORCESTER, the NORTH and 
EAST. The Connecticut and Massachusetts leave 
NEW PIER 36 N R.. one block above Canal St., 
at 5:30 P. M. daily, except Sunday. Full night's 
rest; shortest rail ride. FINE ORCHESTRA on 
each steamer. = 


RAMSDELI, LINE.—Stcamers leave Pier .24 N. 

. foot Franklin St., for ton’s, West 
Point. Cold Spring, Cornwall, shkill Landing, 
and Newburg; week days, 5 P. M.; Sundays, 9 
A. M.; 138d St., N. R., 0:25 ALM. 


\ATSKILL, HUDSON, AND COXSACKIE BOATS 
oet's, toot of West iit St wet day at 
mms care Soin araee 


7% 
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sT OFFICE NOTICE. 
(Should read daily by all interested, 
changes may occur at any time.) . 


Foreign mails for the week ending June 138 
will close (promptly in all cases) at this office 
as follows: 


TRANSATLANTIC MAILS. 

TUESDAY.—At 7 AM for Europe, per steam- 
ship *Lahn, via Southampton and Bremen; at 
11 AM (supplementary 12:30 PM) for Ireland, 
per steamship *Aurania, via Queenstown, (letters 
for other parts of Europe must be directed ‘‘ per 
Aurania.’’) 

WEDNESDAY.—At 7 AM (supplementary 9 
AM) for Europe, ba steamship *St. Paul, via 
Southampton; at 7:30 AM for Belgium direct, 
per steamship Southwark, via Antwerp, (letters 
must be directed ‘‘ per uthwark "’;) at 9 AM 
(supplementary 10:30 AM) for Europe, per steam- 
ship *Germanic, via Queenstown. 

THURSDAY.—At 7 AM for Netherlands direct, 
per steamship Zaandam, via Amsterdam (letters 
must be directed ‘‘ per Zaandam’’;) at 8 AM 
(supplementary 9:30 AM) for Eurove, per steam- 
ship *Normannia, via Plymouth, Cherbourg, and 


amburg. 

SATURDAY.—At 12:15 AM for France, Switz- 
erland, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, Egypt, 
and British India, per steamship *La Touraine, 
via Havre; at 5:30 AM for Ireland, per steamship 
*Etruria, via Queenstown, (letters for other parts 
of Europe must ‘be directed ‘‘ per Etruria ’”’;) 
at 6.30 AM. for Germany, r steamship *Saale, 
via Bremen (letters for other parts of Europe, 
via Southampton and Bremen, must be directed 
“‘ per Saale’’;) at 7 AM for Netherlands direct, 
per steamship m, via Rotterdam, (letters 
Tmust be directed an Maasdam '’;) at 7 AM 
(supplementary 98 AM) for Burope, per steam- 
ship *Paris, via Southampton, (letters for Ger- 
many must be directed ‘‘ per Paris’’;) at 10 AM 
for Scotland direct, per steamship Circassia, via 
Glasgow, (letters must be directed ‘‘ per Cir- 
cassia ’’;) at 11.AM for Cape Colony and Natal, 
per steamship American, (letters must be di- 
rected ‘‘ per American.’’) 

*PRINTED TTER, &c.—German steamers 
sailing on. Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays 
take printed matter, &c., for Germany, and 
specially addressed printed matter, &c., for other 
parts of Europe. White Star steamers on Wednes- 
day take specially addressed printed matter, &c., 
for Europe. Cunard steamers on Saturday take 
printed matter, &c., for Great Britain and Ire- 
land, arfd specially addressed printed matter, 
&c., for other parts of Europe. American and 
French line steamers take printed matter, &c., 
for all countries for which they are advertised 
to carry mail. 

After the ‘closing of the supplementary trans- 
atlantic mails named above, additional supple- 
mentary mallS are opened on the piers of the 
American, English, French and German steam- 
ers, and remain open until within ten minutes 
of the hour of. sailing of steamer. 

MAILS FOR SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMER- 
ICA, WEST INDIES, &c. 
MONDAY.—At §3 PM for Belize, Puerto Cor- 
tez, and*Guatemala, per steamer from New-Or- 
leans; at 9 PM for Jamaica, per steamer from 

Boston. 

TUESDAY.—At 2:30 AM for Port Antonio, per 
steamer from Baltimore; at 1 PM (supplementary 
1:30 PM for San Domingo and Turk’s Island, per 
steamer Cherokee; at §3 PM for Costa Rica, per 
steamer from New-Orleans; at 3 PM for Cape 
Colony and Natal, per steamship Strathisla, (let- 
ters must be directed ‘‘ per Strathisla.) 

WEDNESDAY.—At 10 AM for Costa Rica, per 
steamer Geo. Dumois, via Limon; at 10 AM (sup- 
plementary 11 AM) for Central America (except 
Costa Rica) and South Pacific ports, per steamer 
Finance, via Colon, (letters for Guatemala must 
be directed ‘‘ per Finance ’’;) at 12 M for Pro- 
greso, per steamer Panama (letters for other 
parts of Mexico: must be directed ‘‘ per Pana- 
ma’"’;) at 1 PM for Cuba, per steamer Sarato- 
ga, via Havana; at.4 PM-for La Plata Coun- 
tries direct, per steamer Delcomyn; at 9 PM 
for Port Antonio, per steamer from Boston. 

THURSDAY.—At 2230 AM for Port Antonio, 
per steamer from Baltimore; at 1 PM for North 
Erazil, per steamer Grangense, via Para, Maran- 
ham, and Ceara (letters for other parts of Brazil 
must be directed ‘‘ per Grangense ’’;) at §3 PM 
for Bluefields, per steamer from New-Orleans. 

FRIDAY.—At AM (supplementary 10:30 
AM) for Fortune Island, Gonaives, Aux-Cayes, 
Jacmel, and Santa Martha, per steamship Cuba. 

SATURDAY.—At 10 AM (supplementary 10:30 
AM) for Fortune Isalnd, Jamaica, Savanilla, and 
Carthagena, per steamship Alleghany; at 10:30 
AM for Campeachy, Chiapas, Tabasco, Tuxpam, 
and Yucatan, per steamer Seguranca, (letters 
for other parts of Mexico and for Cuba must be 
directed ‘‘ per Seguranca’’;) at 10:30 AM for 
Haiti, Cumana, and Carupano, per steamer Prins 
Maurits (letters for other parts of Venezuela, 
Curacao, Trinidad, British and Dutch ‘ Guiana 
must be directed ‘“‘ per Prins Maurits’’;) at 11 
AM (supplementary 11:30 AM) for Venezuela 
and Curacao, also Carthagena and Savanilla, via 
Curacao, per steamer Venezuela; at 8:30 PM for 
St. Pierre-Miquelon, per steamer from North 
Sydney. 

Mails for Newfoundland, by rail to Halifax, 
and thence by steamer, close at this office daily 
at 8:30 PM. Mails for Miquelon, by rail to Bos- 
ton, and thence by steamer, close at this office 
daily at 8:30 PM. Mails for Cuba close at this 
office daily at 7 AM, for forwarding by steamers 
sailing (Mondays and Thursdays) from Port 
Tampa, Fla. Mails for Mexico, overland, unless 
specially addressed for er by steamer, 
close at this office daily at AM. §Registered 
mail closes at 6 PM previous day. 

: TRANSPACIFIC MAILS. 

Mails for China and Japan, per steamer Cop- 
tic, (from San Francisco,) close here daily up 
to June 9 at 6:30 PM. Mails for Hawaii, per 
steamer Australia, (from San Francisco,) close 
here daily up to June 10 at 6:30 PM. Mails for 
China and Japan, per steamer Olympic, (from 
Tacoma,) close here daily up to June $15 at 6:30 
PM. Mails for China and Japan (specially ad- 
dressed only,) per steamer Empress of Japan, 
(from Vancouver,) close here daily up to June 
$15 at 6:30 PM. Mails for Australia, (except those 
for West Australia, which are forwarded via 
Europe,) New-Zealand, Hawaii, Fiji and Sa- 
moan Islands, per steamer Alameda, (from San 
Francisco,) close here daily up to June §20 at 
7:30 AM, 11 AM, and 6:30 PM (or on arrival at 
New-York of steamer Umbria with British mails 
for Australia.) Mails for Australia, (except 
West Australia,) Hawaii, and Fiji Islands, 
(specially addressed only,) per steamer Miowera, 
(from Vancouver,) close here daily after June 
20 and up to June §23 at 6:30 PM. Mails for the 
Society Islands, per ship Tropic Bird (from San 
pepe close here daily up to June 24 at 6:30 
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Transpacific mails are forwarded to port of 
sailing daily and the schedule of closing is ar- 
ranged on the presumption of their uninterrupted 
overland transit. §Registered mail closes at 6 
PM previous day. 

CHARLES W. DAYTON, Postmaster. 

Post Office, New-York, N. Y., June 5, 1896. 





TRAVELERS’ 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD. 


NEW-YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, BREMEN. 
FAST EXPRESS STEAMERS. 

{. cabin, $90 and upward, according to location. 
Il. cabin, $60; round trip, $110. 
Lahn,Tu., June 9, 10 AMjAller,Sat.,June 27,10 AM 
Saale, Sat., Je 13, 10 AM/Spree, Tu., Je 30, 10 AM 
Havel, Tu., Je 16, 10 AMjLahn, Tu., Jy 7, 10 AM 
Trave, Tu., Je 23, 10 AMjSaale, Sat., Jy 11, 7 AM 
Passengers booked through to all important 

points of GERMANY and AUSTRIA. 
Return tickets available from Mediterranean or 
from Bremen, London, or Havre. 
MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE. 
TO GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, GENOA. 
Kaiser, June 20, 10 AM|Ems, July 11, 
Werra, June 27, 10 AMjKaiser, July 25, 
Fulda, a 4, 10 AM\Werra, Aug. 8, 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green. 
LOUIS H. MEYER, ‘45 S. 3d St., Phiia., Penn. 


TWIN-SCREW EXPRESS. 

3 on sag Line from New-York to 
Plymouth (London)’ Cherbourg, Paris, & Hamburg 
NormanniaJe 11, 11 AM/F.Bismarck,Je 25, 11 AM 
A. Victoria,June 18, 7 AMiColumbia, July 2, 5 AM 
I. Cab., $95 and upward; Il. Cab., $50 & upward. 
PLYMOUTH-LONDON, 4% hy, Free of Charge 
by Special Train. CHERBOUR%, PARIS, 6% h. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 

37 Broadway, New-York. 


. o 
American Line. 
NEW-YORK—SOUTHAMPTON—(London—Paris.) 
Sailing at 10 A. M. 

ST. PAUL.... 
T. Pd 


GUIDE—SHIPPING, 











24 
27 


July 1 


- 
Red Star Line to Antwerp. 
Sailing Every Wednesday. 
So’ thwark,Je.10,9:80 AM| Friesland, June 24, Noon 
No’rdland, June 17,Noon'Kensington, July 1,2 PM 
INTERNATIONAL. NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
Piers 14 & 15 North River. Office, 6 Bowling Green. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


Steamships sail every Saturday at noon 
R GLASGOW AND LONDONDERRY. 
From Pier 54 N. R., Foot West 24th Street. 
Circassia June 13 Anchoria 
Furnessia June 2¢ Ethiopia 
Cabin Passage, $50 and upwards. 
Second Cabin, $30 and $35. Steerage, $24.50. 
S. Se City of Rome, July 4 and Sept. 5 
Cabin, $60 and 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, 
General Agents, 7 Bowling Green, N. Y. 


Special Vacation Parties, 

including All Traveling Expenses, 

from New-York by Cunard Line 
ss. “ Aurania,” July 7th; and from Beston 
by Cunard Line $8. * Seythia,” July 4th. Six 
Routes, 32 to 57 days. Round-the-World 
Parties, Sept. 14th, Oct. 8th, 17th, Japan 
and China Party, Oct. 12th. Descriptive 
Programmes free. 


HOS. COOK & SON, 


261 and 1,225 Broadway, New-York. 
1c TRANSPORT LINE OF 
ATLANT In REW 


s 
STEAMERS—NEW-YORK—LONDON—WEEKLY 
NBMANETORA ci acces caccetcceccescs June 13, 1896 


r freight and ssage apply to 
For (NE W_YORK SHIPPING CO., 
General Agents, 
1 Broadway, New-York. 
Steamers leave Pier 39 N. R., foot W. Houston St. 


NETHERLANDS LINE. 
for Rotterdam and Amsterdam, via Boulogne- 


France: | 
MAASDAM,.:..Saturday, June 13, 9 A. M. 
.S. ERKENDAM Thursday, June 18,9 A.M. 
First cabin, $55-$70; second cabin, $35; steer- 
age at very low_rates. Apply for handbook and 
terms, General Passenger Agency, 39 Broadway. 
pAGaieenantbegeah ees 


SAVANNAH LINE, OCEAN S, 8S. CO. 

Tri-weekly from. Pier 34 N. R., foot of Spring 
St., Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays} at 5 
Pp. M. For freight.and passage apply to 
J. D. Hashagen, E. F.A.|W. H. Rhett, Gen. Agt. 
Plant System, 261 P’way Cent. R. R., 317 B’way. 
J. J. Farnsworth, E.P.A.|J. L.. Adams, G. i. A. 
Plant System, 261 B'wav F.C.&P.R.R., 353 B’ way. 
G. M. Sorrel, Mgr.. J. P. Beckwith, G. F. & P. A. 


CLYDE LIWE. 

CHARLESTON, 8S. C. the South and Southwest. 
JACKSONVILLE, and all Florida points. 
Trom Pier 29, E. R. (foot of Roosevelt St.) 3'P.M. 
TROQUOIS enccvcceccccecses ad uesday, June 9 
AL WIN evcsscctogevvscsesseraaay, June 12 
COMANCHE. ......c0+5-++++0-s Tuesday, June 16 
Steamers have first-class passenger uccc mmoda- 
tions. ‘ YDE & CO., op, mt, 

‘ew- Yor’ 


..June 10) ST. LOUIS June 
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up; 2d cabin, $40; steerage, $25.50. A 
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TRAVELERY GUIDE—SHIPPING. 


TRAVELERS’ GUIDE—RAILROADS. 





SUMMER CRUISES 
For Health and Pleasure. 


The American Line s. s. “ OHIO” 
will sail from New-York Jume 27th for a de- 
lightful CRUISE to the 


Land of the Midnight Sun, 


St. Petersburg, (with visit to Moscow,) 
the Norwegian Fjords, Finland, &c., ar- 
riving at BODO in time to see the ECLIPSE 
OF THE SUN. 

There is still some good accommodation vacant 
on the steamer, also a few berths from New-= 
York to Southampton. 

Descriptive printed matter, plans, berths, and 
all information from 

THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 and 1,225 Broadway, New-York, 
Or any Agent of the INTERNATIONAL NAVI- 
GATION COMPANY. 





COMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSAT- 
LANTIQU 


. . 

FRENCH LINE TO HAVRE, FRANCE, 
LA TOURAINE, Santelli, Sat., June 13, 3 A. M. 
LA GASCOGNE, Baudelon, Sat., June 20, 7 A. M. 

Parlor-seat and buffet smoking car attached to 
Specia) Train Havre-Paris, (or vice versa;) seats 
$1.00 extra. 

A. FORGET, Gen. Agent, No. 3 Bowling Green. 


JAPAN-CHINA. 


PACIFIC MAIL §. S. CO. : 

OCCIDENTAL AND ORIENTAL 5S. S. CO. 
Steamers leave San Francisco: 

June 15, 3 P. M. 

CITY OF RIO DE: JANEIRO..June 24, 3 P. M. 

GAELIC, via Honolulu July 2, 3 P. M. 

CITY OF PEKING ae ae 

DORIC y 21,3 Pp. M. 

For freight, passage, and general information 

apply at 349 Broadway, or 1 Battery Place, 
Washington Building, and 287 Broadway. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
Intended steamships sailing from Vancouver 


To JAPAN «> CHINA: 


EMPRESS OF JAPAN...June 22; Aug. 24; Nov. 9 
EMPRESS OF CHINA,..July 13; Sept. 14; Dec. 7 
EMPRESS OF INDIA....Aug. 3; Oct. 12; Jan. 4 


to HONOLULU, FIJI, +> AUSTRALIA 


MIOWERA, June 30. WARRIMOO, July 30. 
Second bin accommodations very low rates. 
For tickéts and freight rates apply 353 Broad- 

way. For freight rates only, 65 Wall St., N. Y. 


Panama Railroad Co. Osize.2-? Columbian Line. 


. Operating 
THE SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO. 
Connecting at the Isthmus for all West Coast 
Ports of Mexico, Centra] and South America. 
Steamers sail from Pier foot West 27th St., N. Y. 
FINANCE,Junel0,noon. ALLIANCA,June20,noon 
For rates apply at Company’s office, 29 Broad- 
Way. JOHN MUIR, Traffic Manager. 


OLD DOMINION LINE. 


, DAILY SERVICE, 

For OLD POINT COMFORT, NORFOLK, NEW- 
PORT NEWS, PETERSBURG, PORTSMOUTH, 
PINNERS POINT, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
BEACH, und WASHINGTON, D. C., DAILY, 
EXCEPT SUNDAY. 

Richmond direct, (via all-water route,) Monday 
(Freight only) and Saturday, (Passengers and 
Freight,) Sailing from Pier 26 N. R. 8 P. M. 
Sat. 4 l. M. Through tickets and freight rates 
to all ints. 

W. L. GUILLAUDEWU., Vice Pres. and Traffle Mer. 

















TRAVELERS’ GUIDE—RAILROADS, 





“AMERICA’S CREATEST RAILROAD.” 


NEW YORK 
ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER R. R. 


From Grand Central Station, 42d St. 

8:30 A. M.—Except Sunday, Empire State Ex- 
press. Fastest train in the world. Stops 
at Albany, Utica, Syracuse, and Rochester. 
Due at Buffalo 4:45 P. M., Niagara Falls 
5:55 P. M. This train is limited to its 
seating capacity. 

9:30 A. M.—Daily. Fast Mail. For Pough- 
keepsie, Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Roches- 
ter, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Chicago. > 

10:30 A. M.—Except Sunday. Day.express. For 
all important New-York State points. 

1:00 P. M.—Daily. Southwestern Limited: For 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Indianapolis, and St. 
Louis. Stops at Poughkeepsie, Albany, 
Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, and Buffalo. 

1:00 P. M.—Daily. Chicago Special. For De- 
troit, Cleveland, Toledo, and Chicago. 
Stops at Poughkeepsie, Albany, Schenec- 
tady, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, and Buf- 


faio. 
3:30 P. M.—Except Sunday. West Point, Pough- 
keepsie, Albary, Troy, Saratoga. 

4:30 P. M.—Daily. North Shore Limited. Due 
Detroit at 8:20 A. M., Chicago 4:30 P. M. 
Stops at Albany, Utica, and Syracuse. 

. M.—Daily. For Albany, Troy, Utica, 
Adirondack Mountains, Montreal, Syra- 
cuse, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, 

6:25 P. M.—Daily. For Troy, Saratoga, Burling- 
ton, Plattsburg, St. Albans, and Mortreal. 
7:30 P. M.—Daily. For Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Chi- 
Stops at Poughkeepsie, Albany, and 


6: 


P. M.—Daily. Carries sleeping-car pas- 
sengers only, for points on Fall Brook 
Railway, via Lyons, and for Rochester. 
. M.—Daily. For Syracuse, Oswego, 
Watertown, Ogdensburg, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago, extept 
Saturday, for Cape Vincent and the 
Auburn Road. Sundays only Gloversville. 
NIGHT.—Theatre train for Chicago and 
principal points on New-York Central 
every night, except Sunday night. Sunday 
night, Gloversville and Chicago sleepers 
leave on 9:15 train. 
9:06 A. M. and 3:35 P. M.—Daily, except Sun- 
day, to Pittsfield via Harlem Division. 
9:15 A. M.—Sundays only, to Pittsfield and the 
Berkshire Hills via Harlem Division. 
“ALL NIGHT” TRAINS TO YONKERS. 
“All night’’ trains run between 155th Street 
and points on the Putnam Division as far as 
Yonkers, in connection with the Elevated Road. 
The only line running ‘“‘all night’ trains out of 
New-York. 
Wagner Palace Cars on all through trains. 
Trains illuminated with Pintsch Light. 
Tickets and Wagner offices at Grand Central 
Station, 113 Broadway, 14 Park Place, 261, 413 
Broadway, 31 East i4th St., 942 Broadway, 235 
Columbus Av., 61 West 125th St., and 188th St. 
Station, New-York; 338 and 726 Fulton St., and 
106 Broadway, E. D., Brooklyn. 
Baggage checked from hotel or residence by the 
Westcott Express Company. 
JOHN M. TOUCEY, GHORGE H. DANIELS, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


“WEST SHORE B.R: 


Trains leave W. 42d St. Station, N. Y., as fol- 
lows, and 15 m. earlier from foot of Franklin 


St.: 

3:30 A. M. Daily. Local for Buffalo. 

7:30 A. M. Daily. Local to Albany for Catskill 
Mountains, Saratoga, and Montreal. Parlor car 
to Albany Sundays only. 

9:15 A. M. Daily for Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toledo, Cleve- 
land, and Chicago. Parlor Car to Syracuse. 

11:35 A. M. Daily, except Sunday, to Catskill 
Mountains, New-Paltz, Lakes Mohonk and Min- 
newaska, Albany, Saratoga. Parlor Car. 

4:00 P, M. Daily, except Sunday, for Albany. 

6:00 P, M. Daily for Albany, Montreal, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Toronto, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis. 

6:30 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, for Newburg, 
Albany, Saratoga, and Montreal. 

7:45 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, for Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, and Buffalo. 

8:15 P. M. Daily for Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, and St. Louis. 

For tickets, time table, parlor and sleeping car 
accommodations apply city offices, Brooklyn and 
New-York, and at stations. ‘ime table at princi- 
pal hotels. For other information address 

Cc. E. LAMBERT, Gen. Passenger Agent, 
5 Vanderbilt Av., New-York. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN RR, 


Stations in New-York foot of Barclay 
and Christopher Streets, 
VESTIBULED TRAINS, PULLMAN BUF. 
FET CARS, PINTSCH LIGHT. 
Direct route to NEWARK, BLOOMFIPLD, 
MONTCLAIR, THE ORANGES, Summit, Ber- 
nardsville, Basking Ridge, Madison, Morris- 
town, Passaic, Paterson, Boonton, Dover, Stan- 
hope, NEWTON, BUDD’S LAKE, ‘ LAKE 
HOPATCONG, Hackettstown, SCHOOLEY’S 
MOUNTAIN, . Washington, PHILLIPSBURG, 
EASTON, WATER GAP, STROUDSBURG, Po- 
cono Mountains, SCRANTON, PITTSTON, 
WILKESBARRE, NANTICOKE, DANVILLE, 
NORTHUMBERLAND, Montrose, BINGHAM- 
TON, » NORWICH, Cortland, SYRA- 
CUSE, OSWEGO, ITHACA, OWEGO, _EL- 
MIRA, CORNING, BATH, DANSVILLE, BUF- 
FALO, and all points WEST, NORTHWEST, 

and SOUTHWEST. 

8:00 A, “.—BINGHAMTON MAIL, Stops at 
principal stations. 

10:00 A. M. (café car)—BUFFALO, SCRAN- 
TON, BINGHAMTON, UTICA, RICHFIELD 
SPRINGS, SYRACUSE, and OSWEGO Ex- 
PRESS. Pullman Buffet Parlor Cars. Connects at 
Buffalo with train for Chicago and points West: 

1:00 P, M. (café car)—-SCRANTON, BINGHAM- 
TON, and ELMIRA EXPRESS. Pullman Buffet 
Parlor Cars. as ahs 

4:00 P. M.—SCRANTON, WILKESBARRE, and 

PLYMOUTH EXPRESS. Pullman Buffet Par- 
lor Cars. 

7:30 P. M. (daily..—BUFFALO VESTIBULED 
LIMITED EXPRESS for SCRANTON, BING- 
HAMTON, ELMIRA, BUFFALO. Pulimaa 
Buffet Sleeping Car. Connects at Buffalo with 
train for Chitago and points West. 

9:30 P. M. (daily.)—BUFFALO, SCRANTON, 
BINGHAMTON, ITHACA, RICHFIELD 
SPRINGS, SYRACUSE, and OSWEGO ExX- 
PRESS. Pullman Buffet Sleepers. 

TICKETS AND ’ PULLMAN ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS at 14 Park Place, 420 Broadway. Tickets 
at Ferry Stations, 111 Fourth Av., cor. 12th St.; 
942 Broadway, 53 West 125th St., 235 Columbus 
Av.,' New-York; 888 and 726 Fulton St., and 106 
Broadway, Brooklyn. Time tables, giving full 
information, ut all statl 


esteott’s Express Co 
check Vaggege trom 
tination. 
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Peasy Lib 


Stations foot of Desbrosses and Cortlandt Streets 
In effect May 238, 1896. 
9:00 A. M. FAST LINE.—Parlor Car to Pitts« 


burg. 

10; A. M. PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED.— 
Pullman Compartment, Sleeping, Dining, Smok- 
ing, and Observation Cars. Arrives Chicago 9 
A, M., Cleveland 4:30 A. M., Cincinnati 6:40 
A. M., Indianapolis 8:00 A. M., Louisville 11:50 
re ie St. Louis 3:00 P. M., and Toledo 8:30 


2:00 P. M. CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS EX- 
PRESS.—Sleeping and Dining Cars to St. 
Louis, Louisville, and Chicago. Arrive Cin- 
cinnati 10:45 A. M., St. Louis 7 P. M., Chicago 


5:15 P. M. 

6:00 P. M. WESTERN EXPRESS.—Sleeping 
and ‘Dining Cars to Chicago and Cleveland. 
Asse Cleveland 11:25 A. M. Chicago 9 P. M. 

y. 

7:45 P. M. SOUTHWESTERN. EXPRESS.— 
Sleeping and Dining Cars to Cincinnati and 
St. Louis. Arrives Cincinnati 6 P. M., In- 
dianapolis 10:15 P. M., St. Louis 7 A. M. se¢- 
ond morning. ; 

8:00 P, + PACIFIC EXPRESS.—Pullman 
Sleeping Car to Pittsburg. Connects for Chi- 
ste aany, ami Cleveland and Toledo except 

WASHINGTON AND THE SOUTH. 

8, 8:30, 9:30, 10:10, (Dining Car,) 11 A. M., 1, 

:10, (3:20, *‘ Congressional Lim.,”’ all Parlor 
Yars,) 4:30, (Dining Car,) 5:20, 
Car,) 9 P. M., 12:15 night. Sunday, 

80, 11 A. M., (3:20, ‘* Congression 

m.,’" all Parlor and Dining Cars,) 4:30, (Din- 
alee 5:20, (Dining Car,) 9 P. M., 12:18 


4 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY.—4:30 P. M._ dafly. 
Sleepers to New-Orelans, Memphis, Tampa, 
Asheville, and Hot Springs; 12:15 night dally, 
Sleepers to New-Orleans and Jacksonville. 

ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—9:30 M ee 
Sleepers to Port Tampa and Macon. 9:00 P. 
M. daily, Sleeper to Jacksonville. 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY.—Express 
0:20 P. M. daily. Through Sieeping and Dining 
Tars. 

FOR OLD POINT COMFORT AND NORFOLK, 
via Cape Charles Route, 8 A. M. week days, 
and, with Through Sleeper, 8 P. M. daily. 

ATLANTIC CITY, 1:50 P. M. week days, 
Through Buffet Parlor Car and Day Coach. 

For Cape May, 1:00 P. M. week days. 

For Long Branch, Asbury Park, Ocean Grove, 
and Point Pleasant, 9:10 A. M., 12:10, 2:30, 3:40, 
5:10, and 11:50 P. M. week days. Sundays, 
(stop at Interlaken for Asbury Park,) 9:45 A. 
M., 5:20 P. M. 

FOR PHILADELPHIA, 

6:20, 7:30, 8, 8:30, 9, 9:30, (10, Penn’a Limited,) 

10:10, (Dining Car,) 11 A. M., 12, 1, 2:16, 
4, 4:30, 4:30, (Dining Car,) 5:20, (Dining Car,} 
6, (Dining Car,) 7:50, 8, 9 P. M., 12:15 night. 
Sundays, 6:15, 8:30, 9, 9:30, (10, Limited,) 10, 
11 A. M., 2, (Dining Car,) 4, 4:30, (Dining Car.) 
5:20, (Dining Car,) 6, (Dining Car,) 7:45, 8, $ 
P. M.. 12:15 night. 

Ticket Offices: Nos. 433, 944, 1,196, 1,323, 111, 
and 261 Broadway, 1 Astor House, and foot of 
Desbrosses and Cortlandt Streets; 4 Court 
Street, 860 Fulton Street, 98 Broadway, and 
Brooklyn Annex Station, foot of Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn; Station, Jersey City. The New-York 
Transfer Company will call for and check bag- 
gage from hotels and residences through to 


destination. 
J. R. WOOD, 


Ss. M. PREVOST, 
Gencral Manager. General Pass’r Agent. 


CENTRAL RAILROAD OF MEW JERSEY 


(Anthracite coal used exclusively.) 
Four tracks. Automatic Block Signals. 
On and after June 8, 1896. 
Trains leave station foot of Liberty St. 

For Easton, Pethlehem, Allentown, Mauch 
Chunk, &c., 4:30, %:15, 9:10 (11:45 to Easton) 
A. M., 1:10, 1:30, 4:15, (4:30 to Easton,) 5:44 
(7:30 to Allentown) P. M. Sundays, 4:30 (7:15 
to Easton) A. M., 1:00, 5:30, 6:00 P. M. 

For Wilkesbarre, Pittston, and Scranton, 9:10 
A. M., 1:10, 1:30, 4:15 P. M. Sundays, 4:30 A. -M. 

For Reading at 4:30, 8:00, 9:10, 10:00, 11:30 A. 

., 1:10, 1:30, 2:00, 4:00, 5:00, 5:45, 9:00 P. M., 
12:15 night. Sundays, 4:30 A, M., 1:00, 2:00, 5:50, 
6:00 P. M., 12:15 night. 

For ! arrisburg at 4:30, 8:00, 9:10, 11:30 A. M., 
1:10, 1:86, 4:00, 5:00, 5:45 P. M., 12:15 night. 
7, 4:30 A. M., 1:00, 5:30, 6:00 P. M., 12:15 
night, 

For Sunbury, Lewisburg, and Williamsport at 
4:30, 8:00, 9:10 A. M., 1:10, 1: 000 P. M. 
Sundays; 4:30 A. M., 6°00 P. M. 


ALL RAIL ROUTE. 

FOR LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, &c. 

For Red Bank, Long Branch, and points south 
to Point Pleasant, 4:30, 8:30, 11:30 A. M., 1:30, 
3:30, 4:00, 4:30, 6:15 P. M. Sundays, except 
Ocean Grove and Asbury Park, $:00 A. M., 
4:00 P. M. 

For Lakewood, Toms River, Barnegat Park, 
and Barnegst, 4:30, 8:30 A. M., 1:30, 4:30 P. M. 
For Atlantic City, Vineland, and Bridgeton, 
4:30 A. M., 1:30 P. M. 

For Monmouth Beach, Seabright, and High- 
lands of Navesink, 4:30, 8:30, 11:30 A. M., 1:50, 
4:30 P. M. Sundays, 9.00 A. M., 4:00 P. M. 


SANDY HOOK ROUTE. 


FOR_LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, 
From Pier 8 N. R., foot of Rector St. 
For Atlantic Highlands, Highland Beach, Nor- 
mandie, Rumson Beach, Seabright, Monmouth 
Beach, and Long Branch, at 4:30, 10:15 A. M., 
(1:00 Saturdays only,) 3:45, 5:00 P. M. Sundays, 
9:30 A. M., 1:00 P. M. 

For Elberon, Asbury Pafk, Ocean Grove, and 
points south to Point Pleasant, 10:15 A. M., 
(1:00 Saturdays only,) 3:45, 6:00 P. M. Sundays, 
— t Ocean Grove and Asbury Park,) 9:30 

¥ 





&e. 


For Lakewood, Toms River, and Barnegat, 
4:30 A. M., (1:00 Saturdays only,) 3:45 P 


ROYAL BLUE DINE, 


TO PHILADELPHIA. BALTIMORE, AND 
WASHINGTON. 

For Philadelphia, week days, 4:30, 8:00, 8:15, 
9:00, 10:00, 11:30 (Dining Car) A. M., 1:30, 2:00, 
3:30, 4:00, (Buffet Parlor Car,) 4:30, 5:00, (Dining 
Car,) 6:00, 7:30, 9:00, 10:00 P. M., 12:15 night. 
Sundays, 4:30, 9.00, 10:00. 11:30 (Dining Car) 
A. M., 2:00, 4:00, 5:00, (Dining Car,) 6:00 P. M., 
12:15 night. 

For Baltimore and Washington, week days, 4:30, 
8:15, 10:00. 11:30 (Dining Car) A. M., 2:00, 3:30, 
5:00, (Dining Car,) 6:00 P. M., 12:15 night. Sun- 
days 4:30, 10:00, 11:30 (Dining Car) A. M., 2:00, 
5:00, (Dining Car,) 6:00 P. M., 12:15 night. 

Tickets and parlor-car seats can be procured 
at foot of Liberty St., 118, 172, 261, 415, 944, 1,140, 
1,£23 Broadway. 787 6th Av., 31 East 14th St., 
153 East 125th St., 273 West 125th St., 251 Colum- 
bus Av., New-York; 4 Ccurt St., 860 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn; 98 Broadway, Williamsburg. The New- 
York Transfer Company will call for and check 
baggage from hotels or residence to destination. 


LEHIGH VALLEY RATLROAD. 


Statious foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses Sts, 

6:50 A. M. daily (Sundays 7:00 A. M.) for 
MAUCH CHUNK and intermediate stations. 

8:15 A. M. daily for ITHACA, GENEVA, 
ROCHESTER, BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, 
SUSPENSION BRIDGE, and the West, and prin- 
cipal local points; dining car to Suspension 
Bridge; Pullman Vestibule Sleeper to Chicago. 

11:00 A. M. daily, except Sunday, for MAUCH 
CHUNK and intermediate points. Connections 
for Reading and Harrisburg. 

12:00 noon daily, except Sunday, 


‘* BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS” 
Buffalo 10:00 P. M. Through car to 


Pullman Vestibuled Day Coaches and 
Dining-Car Service. Meals a la 





arrives 
Rochester. 
Parlor Cars. 
carte. 

1:00 P. M. daily, except Sunday, for Easton 
and intermediate points. 

1:30 P. M. daily, except Sunday, for L. and B. 
Junction and all intermediate stations; chair cars 
to Wilkesbarre. 

3:30 P. M. Sundays only for Mauch Chunk 
and Hazleton and all intermediate stations. 

4:10 P. M. daily, except Sunday, for L. and B. 
JUNCTION and principal intermediate stations. 
Puliman Buffet Parlor Car to Wilkesbarre; con- 
nections for Pottsville. 

5:15 P. M. daily for EASTON and intermedi- 
ate stations. Chair car to Easton, 

G:10 P. M. daily for BUFFALO, NIAGARA 
FALLS, and all points West. Pullman Sleeper 
Vestibuled Train N.Y. to Chicago. Sleeper to 
Buffalo and Toronto. Cennections for Reading 
and Harrisburg. 

9:00 P. M. daily for ITHACA, GENEVA, 
ROCHESTER, BUt'FALO, NIAGARA FALLS, 
and all points West. Pullman Sleeper to Chie 
cago ahd Bulfalo. Chair car to Wilkesbarre. 

11:50 P. M. dally, except Sunday, for BAS- 
TON and intermediate points. 

Additional local trains daily, except Sunday, 
for BOUND BROOK and intermediate pwints. 
leave as follows: 8:00 A. M., 9:00 A. M., 12:16 
P. M., 4:20 P. M., and 6:80 P. M. 

Tickets and Pullman accommodations at 235, 
273, 944, and 1,328 Broadway, 31 East i4th St., 
156 East 125th St., 127 Bowery, N. Y.; S60 Ful- 
ton St., 4 Court St., 9S Broadway, and Brooklyn 
Annex, Brooklyn. 

N. Y. Transfer Co. will call for and check bag- 
gage from hotel or residence through to destina- 


tion. 


ERIE RAILROAD. 


Through trains leave New-York, foot of Cham- 
bers St., as follows, and five minutes earlier 
from West 23d St.: 

9:00 A. M.—Vestibuled express daily for Waver- 
ly, Binghamton, Elmira, Buffalo, Bradford, 
Jamestown, Meadville, and the West. Parlor 
Car to Buffalo. 

2,00 P. M.—Vestibuled limited Fast Mail daily. 
Solid train for Chicago, via Chautauqua Lake, 
Arrives Cleveland 7:30 A. M., Chicago 5 P. M. 
Sleepers to Chicago, Cleveland, and Cincinnati, 
Dini Car. 

7:30 P. M.—Buffalo Vestibuled. Express. Daily, 
Arrives Buffalo 7:30 {., making direct con- 
nection for Detroit, Chicago, and the West. 

$:45 P. M.—Via Chautauqua Lake and Niagara 

Falls Daily. Solid train to Chicago. Sleepers 

to Buffalo, Chicago, and Cincinnati. Dining Car. 

Tickets, Local Time Cards, and Pullman accom- 
modations at 111, 261, 401, and 957 Broadway, 
156 East 125th St., and 61 West 156th St., Cham- 
bers and West 23d St. Perries, New-York; 333 
and 726 Fulton St., 106 Broadwsy, Brooklyn; 200 
Hudson St., Hoboken, and Jersey City Station. 
Westcott Express calls for and checks baggage 
from hotels and residences to destination. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO. 


Leave New-York, foot of Liberty St., daily, 
CHICAGO, 2 P. M. and 12:15 night. 
PITTSBURG, 38:30, ex. Sun., 2 Sun., 12:15 night. 
CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, 10 A. M., 6 P. a 
WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, 8:15, 10, (Dining 

Car,) 31:30 A. M., (Dining Car,) 2, 3:30, (Dining 

Car,) 5, (Dining Car,) 6 P. M., 12:15 night. Sun- 

day, 10, (Dining Car,) 11:30 A. M., (Dining Car,) 

* ane Car,) 5, (Dining Car,) 6 P. M., 1215 

night. 

NORFOLK, 11:30 A. M. daily. 
NEW-ORLEANS, Roanoke, 5 P. M. daily. 
All trains are illuminated with Pintsch é 
Offices: 118, 172, 261, 415, 1,140 eee 1 E. 

14th St., 127 Bowery, N. Y.; 339, 344 Fulton St. 

Brooklyn; Station foot of Liberty, N. C. R. R. of 
. J. Baggage checked from hotel or residence to 

destination. 


cago TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, | 
1200 Goan daily som 8 A. M. to 9 P. 
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HER POINT OF VIEW, 


The wheeling craze constantly crops out 
in fresh places. A woman living on the up- 
town west side was somewhat surprised the 
other evening on returning from her even- 
ing spin with her husband to be con- 
fronted by her cook with a request that she 
might “go out for a while.” As it was 
nearly 10 o’clock, her mistress hesitated, 
and asked why she wished to start so late. 

“Oh,” said the maid, her eyes shining 
from out her ebony face, “ Cozzin George, 
he can’t teach any earlier, ‘cause he has 
classes at the ’cademy, an’ we girls takes 
him when we can get him, an’ so we jes 
go out here on the Boulevard, me an Jane, 
cross the way, an’ Miss Brown's *Lize an 
Cozzin George’s wife an’ takes a spin.” 

“You don’t mean to say you ride a bicy- 
cle?” said the astohished «mistress, 

“Me?” with a gesture of confidence, 
“Why, Cozzin George says I’m just out 0 
sight. I do better than the other girls; 
they’s afrad.” 

“Cozzin George” had his apt pupil that 
night, as usual. 

° ,° 

The wheel has become an accepted insti- 
tution of daily life to such an extent that 
it is only when one stops to make a com-~- 
parative study of its progress that one can 
accurately gauge its influence. A man com- 
menting on this a day or two ago was 
asked if he thought the craze could be per- 
manent. ‘“ Undoubtedly,” he replied; “I 
look to see, before ten years are passed, 
men going to their work—oflice, counter, or 
factory—on perfectly arranged bicycle 
roads, from one end of the island to 
the other. I don’t know whether these 
will be elevated or grade or below 
grade, but they will exist. The few 
merely fashionable folks will, of course, 
drop the wheel soon for some fresh novelty, 
or consign it to occasional use, but tue 
army of wheel men and women is going to 
increase rather than decrease. A _ recent 
article spoke of the wheel as a social rev- 
olutionizer that had never been equaled, 
and, in my mind, its influence has only just 
begun. The same article quoted a physi- 
cian as saying that “not within 200 years 
has there been any one thing which has 
so benefited mankind as the invention of 
the bicycle,”’ from the fact that it has put 
all the world out of doors. You may be sure 
these people are not going to be put in- 
doors again, having tasted the pleasures of 
air and motion. Wheels will be cheap in a 
short time; their present high price is ve- 
cause the factories cannot supply the de- 
mand, but as their manufacture increises 
the price will lower and a stock of wheels 
will be a part of the household belongings 
of every family just as a stock of umbrel- 
las is.” 

*,* 

Another influence of the wheel that has 
mot been prominently brought forward is 
its bearing upon domestic felicity. Wives 
and husbands, notably those who have, 
reached the early forties and beyond, have 
found a bond of companionship in the bi- 


cycle that is as strong as it is oftentimes 
unconscious. The advent of children anu 
the encroachments of business cares are 
two elements of life that slowly force a 
man and wife apart to a greater or less 
extent, till, after twenty years of matri- 
mony, it not infrequently happens that 
without any jar or conscious estrangement 
the two are spending most of their time 
in on eey pursuits. Into this breach the 
wheel has slipped with a magnetic power. 
A common enthusiasm for the steel steed 
brings them together in interest, their 
daily spins in company make them amuse- 
ment sharers, and the silver wedding anni- 
versary is likely to stretch on to the golden 
one, if they are spared to ee it, with their | 
lives happily welded. 

To the closely united couples, joo, the 
wheel has to come. Said a wife recently, a 
Woman whose oldest son has voted twice: 
“I am going to learn to ride a wheel this 
Summer while I am out of town. My hus- 
band, the most conservative of men, has 
resisted the craze till now, but he is about 
to take it up, and I foresee dire results if 
I do not also. In all our married life, de- 
spite various cares and anxieties, it’ has 
been our habit to take little outings to- 
gether—sometimes only a day, sometimes | 
a week, or a month, as it happened, but 
always together, walking, driving, or sail- 
ing. Now, if he rides a bicycle and I do 
mot, it will mean separation on these ex- 
peditions. From now on we need each 
Other more than ever, for our sons and 
daughters are nearly feady to go out into 
the world. So, though the children smile 
at the idea of ‘mamma on a wheel,’ there 
is where she is going to be.’’ . 

s,* 

Brooklyn is certainly the place for all 
sorts of unique experiences. It is still, not- 
withstanding its rank per se as the fourth 
city in the Union, a curious mixture cf 
urban and provincial characteristics. Every- 
body sits on his doorstep over there on 
a Summer evening, and ladies walk about 
without hats or bonnets visiting their neigh- 


bors, as if it were a village. Many more 
unconventional things they do across the 
bridge that are not in the least metro- 
politan, but which really make the place to 





Many modest minds a refreshing contrast 
to its stiffly aristocratic neighbor. Which 
train of thought was suggested by a sight } 
from a trolley car last Tuesday on one of 
the most crowded thoroughfares. The car 
‘was stopped temporarily, and when the 
Passengers peered ahead to discover ihe 
cause, they saw an odd train of vehicles 
crossing the track. In the van, drawn by 
@ horse showily incased in a white harness, 
Was a new, long, spring wagon of the sort 
used by plumbers and decorgtors; next to 
this was attached a shini covered dry 
goods delivery four-wheeler, preceding 
again an uncovered milk of butcher’s cart; 
@ white fishmonger’s vehicle foliowed, and 
the procession closed with a short, black, 
uncovered wagon dedicated to some other 
business use. 

All were new and shining, ana all owed 
ttheir locomotion to the same cause—the 
g@ayly harnessed horse in the lead. The last | 
Wagon was freely lettered in large, while | 
eapitals with announcement that ali 
kinds of harness and business wagons could 
be found at an address which followed. The 
point where the trolley car encountered the 
OS eng Was one where three converg- |; 

g lines of tracks met, and the tangle into 
which the ‘ business wagons,” cars from | 
every direction, and usual traffic of the | 
@treet got may be imagined. The only 
calm person was the driver of the adver- 
tising train, who, conscious that his en- 
vironment was too much in evidence to be 
lightly treated, lounged on his seat and 
smiled good-naturedly as every car was 
held up to permit his leisurely and jolting | 
advance. One could fancy that train am- 
bling up Broadway, and one could fancy, 
too, the condition of those spick and span, 
gayly painted, white, yellow, and green 
“wagons’’ after ‘business’ interviews 
With one or two cable cars. 


The influence of the shirt waist is al-+ 
most as interesting a study as that of the 
bicycle. irom the first percale waist which 
®et the ball rolling there have been created 
the daintiest bits of elegance conceivable, 
jWhat seemed perfection last season—the 
charming lave and chiffon trimmed bodices 
—are surpassed in this year’s novelty, the 
fridescent silks, covered with Persian or- 
gandie and belted and collared with ribbon 
of its prevailing color tone. One’s ward- 
robe these days, to be prepared for any oc- 
casion, needs to consist of little more 
than two or three skirts, one of black silk 
or satin, a blue or black wool serge or mo- 
hair, and one white serge or camel’s hair, 
with a variety of waists. Entire organdie 
toilets are exquisite while they are fresh, 
but a breath of damp air ruins them, and 
many women now supply only the waist 
of the thin material, using a skirt that will 
stand the fickleness of a Summer's day and 
seaside moisture. 

The desire for many waists and fronts 
and collarettes has developed much ama- 
teur ingenuity in designing, which has led 
naturally to a wish to make them at home. 
It is now quite the thing to take a course 
in Senne. Several classes have been 
made up this inter of fashionable young 
Women, and these are to be repeated dur- 
ing the Summer. At several resorts there 
are to be both millinery and dressmaking 
classes. Saratoga is to have a Boston mil- 
liner, whose classes are almost full at this 
early date, and Newport is to sit at the 
feet of a New-York Ganualiel in the dress- 
making line, while at Asbury Park a well- 
known modiste will give talks on “Se 
lectiors of Materials.”” Other resorts have 
mot yet been heard from; evidently, how- 
ever, Summer schools are not to be all lit- 
rary, scientific, philosophical, and theolog- 


The women of to-day are nothing if not 








Wersatile, and she will put the same ene-cgy 
rhaps even more, for ciuhs and culture 
net stifle the sex’s instinctive love of 

furbelows—in fashioning a bow 


er “choving” lace and mousseline.as the 


does in diagnosing prehistoric man or re- 
forming the system of education. 
s,* 

At Athens during the Olympian games 
it ig said that lady guides met with great 
success, 

s,* 

Mrs. T. H. Holmes of New-Orleans re- 
cently invented and patented a contriv- 
ance to clean cisterns and keep them clean. 
The invention grew out of her own need 
as a New-Orleans housekeeper, for in that 
city households are dependent upon C’s- 
terns for their water supply, 

s,* 

The London Schools Swimming Associa 

tion taught during last year 10,000 boacd 


school children of both sexes the art of 

swimming. The Otter Swimming Club is 

‘to present the association with two chal- 

lenge cups, one of which will be given for 

proficiency in life-saving drill by girls. 
+,* 

The Executive Committee of the General 
Miles Testimonial Associaticn has received 
from Mrs, Elizabeth Custer a letter in 
which she warmly commends the under- 
taking and assures the members of the 
committee of her full sympathy and sup- 
port. She feels sure that the country vill 
respond to the movement’ with enthusi2sm. 
There are many, she thinks; who appre- 
ciate the sacrifices and hardships of an In- 
dian fighter, who will be glad to testicy 
to such appreciation. She considers that 
few men of to-day deserve this hcnor more 
than Gen. Miles. 

Mrs. Custer’s experiences and _ history 
make her an authority on life on the plains 
and the soldier's hardships ard_ vicissi- 
tudes there, and her opinion’ are of special 
value. 

The committee has announced that the 
date for payment of subscriptions, originally 
placed at June 1, has been made indefinite, 
and subscribers wishing to indicate their 
willingness to aid may pay at their pleas- 
ure. 

s,* 

White sapphires are a new fashior® in 

jewelry. 
*,* 

In an address lately to the class grad- 
uating from the Philadelphia Cooking 
School, Mr. Talcott Williams made a com- 
prehensive and interesting exposition of 
the great need and value of the education 
whose disciples stood before him. He spoke 
of the fact that men had not yet been able 
to solve the problem of the cheap distrib- 
bution of food, though efforts had been 
made. After citing the Work of some re- 
formers in this direction, he said, truly 
enough: ‘‘ Now, the point at which all these 
calculations as to possible theoretical cheap- 
ening of food break down is when they 
come to the individual. The first obstacle, 
and the most important, is the conserva- 
tism of the kitchen—that sacred ‘fire, fear- 
born before the earliest dawn. of civiliza- 
tion, before which every woman bows and 
worships, whose traditions are irrevocable 
except by the education you have received.’ 
Mr. Wiliams spoke, too, of the waste of 
the retail trade in food products, worse in 
this country than elsewhere, and stated 
that after an examination made in Lon- 
don, it was shown that a ton of carrots 
which cost the grocer $8 was sold to the 
very poor for the sum of $30, and that the 
product of an acre of parsnips was finally 
sold at London for the sum of $520. 

One has only to watch the rapid career 
to prosperity of the corner grocer, begin- 
ning with his modest establishment, and in 
a few years owning the tenement whose 
ground floor is his store, to realize that the 
business is profitable. 

The people, rich and poor alike, are going 
to be immensely benefited when a better 
knowledge of the use and preparation of 
food exists, and it is the ever-increasing 
interest in domestic science which is going 
to bring it about, 

*,* 

It is a notion got from a West Indian 
belle that a:lemon bath is a great beauti- 
fier as well as freshener. Three or four 
lemons are sliced into the water, perhaps 
a half hour before it is used, and its cos- 
metic and tonie virtues are thereby much 
increased. 

*,* 

“Tf I knew a little more about cooking,” 
said a -woman recently, “I would start a 
cooking class for servants in service. I 
don’t mean an elaborately equipped train- 
ing school, or anything of that sort, but 
just what I have said—a cooking class to 
teach girls—the general housework girls 
more particularly, perhaps—the right way 
to carry on their domain. I know that many 
women have sent some specially apt serv- 
ant to a cooking class of ladies, but the 
girl is usually too shy to profit much, if 
she consents to go to at all. The teacher 


also addresses herself to the mistresses’ 
plane, not that of the servant, but at my 
class no employers could come, only the 
employed, and the teaching should be the 
same that individually I give to the raw 
recruit in my kitchen. Think what it 
would mean in many families to have good 
gravy, and appetizing’ sauce to the aspara- 
gus, well-made codfish balls, and so on— 
simple dishes that the average ignorant 
Bridget spoils every day all over the land. 
“I should never forget that my audience 
was uneducated, wholly uncultured, and in 
an attitude probably of half-resentment 
toward me. I’m sure I could win it after 
a while, and I think the benefits of such 
teaching in any community would be very 
evident in a short time. Our courses in 
domestic science, training schools, cooking 
Bchools, and the rest are going to help in 
the future, but the uncomfortable present 
{is still an important and daily encountered 
evil that needs a more prompt remedy.” 





Criminal Lines in a Man’s Face. 
From The Washington Star. 

“T used to be a strong believer in physi- 
ognomy,” said R. C. Ridley, a visitor in 
this city, ‘‘ but have lost some of my faith 
in it as a science. In fact, a man’s sur- 
roundings have very much to do with the 
character shown by his face. I had an 
illustration of this coming into Washing- 
ton. When we left Cheago I noticed a 


| group of men two or three seats in front 


of me, but paid no attention to them par- 
ticularly, but after we had gone about fifty 
miles I saw that one of them was hand- 
cuffed. He was well dressed, and at first 
I thought he did not look like a criminal, 


| but soon saw lines that betokened cunning 


duplicity and a lack of morality. generally. 
I becaane so interested that my gaze at- 
tracted the attention of one of the officers 
having him in charge, who said: ‘ You 
Seem to be studying the man I have there. 
Did you ever see him before?’ I told him 
I had not, but I was a physiognomist, and 
Was studying the criminal lines in the 
face. He prevailed upon me to make a 
report on the man’s character, which was 
greeted with laughter from the prisoner as 
well as the officers. Then they é¢xplainéd 
that he was of irreproachable character, 
and in a prank had tried on the cuffs, 
which belonged to the officer, and the key 
being ee oo not get them off. Then 
the crimin lines in the. face all disap- 
peared.”’ 


The Secret of Long Life. 


From The Westminster Gazette, May 21. 

Dr. Newman Hall to-morrow completes 
his eightieth year, and enjoys remarkable 
vigor. He preaches several times a week 
all over the land, and every Summer per- 
forms feats of mountaineering that for a 
man of his years are simply amazing. Dr. 
Hall was asked the secret, and he answered: 


“Sober habits, attention to the laws and 
habits of health, going to bed in decent 
time, and not working hard late at night. 
I have never been a diner-out; nor indulged 
in heavy suppers. I take a cold bath all 
the year round, and have always been a 
walker; I can now do ten miles’at a stretch 
without fatigue. My sight and hearing are 
perfect. Teetotalism has had a at deal 
to do with my good health. My father and 
mother were total abstainers, and I have 
been one for sixty years. I have never 
smoked.” Dr. all might have added— 
though he didn’t—that he has always been a 
very hard worker. 








Thrashed the Fortune Teller. 


From The San Francisco Examiner, May 20. 

Mrs. Koslinsky, an aged fortune teller, 
was beaten yesterday afternoon by a aix- 
teen-year-old lad, August Laumeister, and 
he was locked up on a charge of_battery. 
The woman was taken to the City < 
The boy claims the woman caused dissen- 
sions between his —— by stories: she 
told Mrs. Laumeister as she saw them 
through the cards. The boy claims that 
the stories are untrue. . bee at 
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EXCELLENT WORK BEING DONE FOR 
THE SEX IN REMOTE AMERICA. 


The First Cooking School in the Ter- 
ritories of the Northwest to. be 
Opened in Sitka--It Will Be in 
Charge of Miss Olga Hilton, Who 
Begins Her Work Next Month, 
After an Eight Years’ Prepara- 
tory Course. 


*“ Our women have very bright, intellect- 
ual, imitative natures, easily influencéd for 
good or evil,” said Miss Olga Hilton, a young 
Alaskan, recently, to a reporter for THE 
NEw-YorK Times. “This is why we are 
anxious to put before them high ideals, and 
make them feel that labor, especially house- 
hold, is noi, as they have been taught to 
believe, degrading.: We wish to make it 
attractive to them, and show them how to 
do éverything daintily and deftly, not only 
that they may be able to care-intelligently 
for their own homes, but that they may 
become self-supporting, There is a great 
demand for skilled: domestic service in the 


English, Russian, and American families 
at Juneau and Sitka, and in them the 





Miss Olga Hilton. 
A Native Alaskan Cooking School Teacher. 





girls would find good homes, where they 


would be protected.” 

Miss Hilton, who is,in herself an admira- 
ble exponent of the*“‘quick intelligence,” 
which she ascribes as a characteristic of 
the Alaskan girls, is at present a student 
in Pratt Institute, wnere she is taking the 
course of Household Hconomics preparatory 
to introducing the study in the Alaskan 
schools, beginning : at the ‘“ Training 
School” in Sitka. 

Heretofore, in the schools at Fort Wran- 
gle and Sitka, established by Dr. Jackson 
and Mrs. McFarland, under the care of 
the Woman’s Board of the Presbyterian 
Church, the girls have picked up what 
they could while taking turns in helping 
with the dining room or kitchen work of 
the schools, but the means for instruction 
have of necessity been very limited, ‘This 
Summer a new and commodious kitchen 
is to be fitted up under the direction of 
Miss Hilton, with sinks, lockers, cooking 
stove, tables, and a good stock of utensils, 
and here the girls, divided into classes, 
are to be regularly trained. This’ means 
a great departure for the Alaskan women, 
who have in large measure ‘been forced 
to depend for support on compulsory or 
voluntary immoral slavery. : 

The story of woman’s status in Alaska, 
and of this training school in Sitka which 


has done and is doing so much for women, 
is a most interesting one. 

When Alaska came into the possession of 
the United States by purchase, in 1567, the 
flag of Russia, which had dominated the 
country for 100 years,.was hauled down, 
and the Stars and Stripes floated in its 

lace. . 
Now Archangel, the Russian _ capital, 
took again its native name of Sitka, 
the Russian schools and churches were 
mostly closed, and the Russians and Eu- 
ropeans who had been in the employ 
of the great fur companies returned to Eu- 
rope, leaving a few United states soldiers 
in possession of the former Russian forts. 

Although 30,000 human beings were thus 
added to the population of the United 
States, no efforts were made by the Gov- 
ernment to look after them or educate 
them in any way, and it was not until 1875, 
over ten years after American occupancy, 
that a school was opened, through the zeal 
of missionaries. 

Russian rule had not improved the condi- 
tion of Alaska. While the natives near the 
coast had acquired some “ideas of trade 
and of money, had learned io wear white 
men’s clothing to a’ certain extent, to read 
a little, and had gained some vague ideas of 
the rites of the Greek Church, this had been | 
more than counterbalanced by those fatal 
gifts that have done much to decimate the 
population—whisky, immorality, and small- 
pox. As in al! barbarous or semi-barbarous 
lands, the weightiest burdens and greatest 
degradation fell upon woman. 

From early childhood .women are accus- 
tomed to every kind of drudgery and op- 
pression. If spared in infancy, (for infanti- 
cide and murder are most cymmon,) they 
are early taught their inferiority. While 
mere babies they are often given away or 
sold, 

At ten or twelve years of age the-Alas- 
kan girl is shut up in a perfectly dark and 
fireless hut, so smail she cannot stand up- 
right in it. Here she is kept from three | 
months to two years, seeing no one but 
her own mother, whc brings ner her food, 
and she is considered so unciean as to con- 
taminate everything with which she comes 
in contact. 

f she survives this inhuman_ probation, 
she is finally brought out, her old clothes 
burned, and new ones provided, a metal 





pin driven through her under lip parallel 
with the mouth, and a piece of wood or 


ed. If she marries immediately, the end of 
her existence is supposed to have been at- 
tained. In this event she becomes _ prac- 
tically the slave of her husband, and may 
be traded off for anything he may desire. 
If not married, girls are frequently sold 
for base purposes, by their own mothers, 
who count a few blankets quite sufficient 
recompense for the sale. 

Despised by their fathers, sold by their 
mothers, abused by their husbands, un- 
taught, uncared for, ill treated, with no 
hopes for this world nor‘yét the next—as 
Alaskan women are considered ineligible 
for any of the benefits of their recognized 
scheme of salvation—it is no wonder that 
suicide is alarmingly prevalent. , 

In 1876 several Christian ladies, wives 
of the army. officers. stationed at Fort 
Wrangell. and Sitka, began writing their 
friends in the Bast concerning the urgent 
need of missionaries. At the same time 
one of the soldiers at Fort Wrangell put 
the matter before Gen. O oward, 
United States Army, who at once began 
to press the religious needs of that sec- 
tion upon the country through the news- 
papers. In the Summer of 1877 Dr. Shel- 
don Jackson, at that time a zealous home 
missionary among and beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, felt that the call must be no 
longer delayed, and that a teacher must 
at once be fouthd to lead the advance. At 
five days’ notice, Mrs., A. McFarland, 
also a yeteran in the’ home mission work, 
made ready to accotnpany him. They 
reached Fort Wrangell Aug. 10, 1877, and 
at-once founded the Alaska Mission. 

Mrs. McFarland entered upon her work 
with great earnestness and wisdom. ith 
no schoolroom.and only twenty seven books, 
comprising four Bibles, four hymn books, 
three primers, thirteen First Readers, and 
a wall chart, the only Christian white wo- 
man in the country, and a steamer from 
home coming only once a month to bring 
mail, the work would have daunted a less 
zealous spirit. Probably the Church in the 
United States has never had a greater 
surprise than when it found out that the 
work in Alaska had been begun, and that a 
cultured woman was--there single-handed 
to carry it on. The situation, as soon as it 
was understood throughout the country, 
awakened an enthusiasm that has had few 
parallels in modern Christian work, and 
support for the work s guaranteed, 

Mrs. McFarland rented a little house for 
herself, and with womanly ingenuity made 
it as homelike as possible. She had no 
sooner moved in. than two or three of the 
Indian girls begged to live with her, but 
as she had neither room nor furnishings, 
she was obliged to refuse. To her horror, 
in a' feW days one of these little girls, a 
mere child, was carried off to live with one 
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of the white.men of the neighborhood. 
This made it evident that some way must 
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for a home school, a demand never 
silenced until the means were forthcom- 
ing. Brooklyn New-York responded 
with 1 enth sm, A large two-story 
building was rented for the work by Mr. 
Vanderbilt and the girls began flocking 
in. In a:-short time there were twenty 
girls, who- attended day school and as- 
sisted in domestic labors. They showed 
at aptitude for housework, and, al- 
hough coming from homes where they had 
never seen a table set nor a bed made, they 
goon learned to sweep, dust, scrub, wash 
dishes, and carry on the work of the house, 
thus giving promise for the future home 
life of Alaska. 

In the Spring of 1878 the Préesbyterian 
Board, recognizing the pera. of estab- 
lishing a mission at Sitka, the capital, 
sent out the Rev. John G. Brady of New- 
York-and Miss Fanny E. Kellogg of North 
Granville, N. Y. Their work was a 
success from the start, and in 1882 
a new site for the school was selected a 
short distance out of the village, and a 
building 100 by 50 feet in size was erected. 
About this time the*Home for Girls estab- 
lished at Fort Wrangell by Mrs. McFarland 
was transferred to Sitka, and the two 
united as an Industrial and Training School 
under Govérnment contract. Another 
building for the girls was needed, and one 
similar in structure to that of the boys’ was 
erected, 130 by 50 feet in size, both being 
two and a half stories in height. 

Grouped about them are the buildings of 
the various industrial departments, a fine 
hospital erected through the generosity of 
Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard of ‘New-York, a 
ehapel, a storehouse, anf twelve ‘‘ model 
cottages,” built by the ctudeats and occu- 
pied’ by young married couples from_ the 
schools. hese tiny cottages are the pride of 
the Alaskans and the admiration of the 
visitors, forming with their background cf 
lofty mountains one of the most charming 
spots in straggling, picturesque Sitka. 

They 2re built on Government land be- 
longing to the sehool, and the young mar- 
ried Christians are allowed to buy them, 
paying for them as they are able. They 
are laid out on little streets lighted by 
lanterns; are carpeted, curtained, and fur- 
nished as neatly and comfortably as their 
méans will admit. This keeps the young 
p2opie from returning to their old homes 
and old customs, and has been found a 
most .effecttfal aid to the work of the 
school. Miss Hilton hopes to have a spe- 
cial class for the instruction of these young 
wives and mothers in the housewifely arts. 

Within the last few weeks, owing to the 
Indefatigable efforts of Dr. Jackson, the 
Government has formally assumed the ex- 
pense of the industrial departments of 
this training school—a duty long deferred. 

Miss Hilton has been in the East about 
eight years in Order to fit herself for the 
work before her. She starts for Alaska in 
July, reaching Sitka Aug. 11, in time to get 
her model kitchen fitted up for the opening 
of the school in September. The furnish- 
ings of the school will be obtained at Sea:- 


tle. 

The girls in the training school are unl- 
fotmly dressed in dark navy-blue flannel, 
simply but tastefully made. The cooking 
classes will add to this the white caps, 
aprons, and sleeves, as an insignia of their 
department. Miss Hilton will endeavor to 
make the work as attractive and as prac- 
tical in its bearings as possible, teaching 
the girls how to be systematic and eco- 
nomical, making the most of their simple 
furnishings, ‘utensils, and foods. 

Much is hoped from this entering wedge 
of skilled, intelligent service, that, to para- 
phrase the oft-quoted Herbert, shall not 
only make drudgery divine, but do much 
toward bettering the status of woman, and 
glorifying the home life in this far-off cor- 
ner of our own land. 





SHUFFLE-SHOON AND AMBER-LOCKS. 


Shuffle-Shoon and Amber-Locks 
Sit together, building blocks; 
Shuffie-Shoon is old and gray— 

Amber-Locks a little child; 
But together at that play 

Age and youth are reconciled, 
And with sympathetic glee 
Build their castles fair to see! 


“When I grow to be a man”’— 
So the wee one’s prattle ran— 
“TI shall build a castle—so, 
With a gateway broad and grand, 
Here a pretty vine shall grow, 
There a soldier guard shall stand; 
And the tower shall be so high 
Folks will wonder, by-and-by!”’ 


Shuffle-Shoon quoth, “ Yes, I know, 
Thus I builded, long ago! 
Here a gate and there a wall, 
Here a window, there a door; 
Here a steeple, wondrous tall, 
Riseth ever more and more; 
But the years have leveled low 
What I builded long ago!”’ 


So they gossip at.their play, 

Heedless. of the fleeting day. 

One speaks of that Long Ago 
Where his dead hopes buried lie; 

One with chubby cheeks aglow, 
Prattleth of the By-and-By. 

Side by side twin castles grow— 

By-and-By and ‘Long-Ago! 


Long-Ago and By-and-By— 
Ah, what years atween them lie! 
Yet, O grandsire, gaunt and gray, 

By what grace art thou beguiled 
That thou sharest in the play 

Of that little lisping child? 
Children both, they build their blocks— 
Shuffle-Shoon and Amber-Locks. 

EUGENE FIELD. 
~Ladies’ Home Journal. 





LITTLE MOTHERS OF THE SLUMS. 


The Sad Lot of These Childish Care- 
takers Compels Pity. 


“Of all the deserving charities in this 
great city, not one is more in need of being 
extended than that which will reach the 
little mothers of the slums,” said a chari- 
table woman worker in the slum districts, 
where she knew every part of tenement 
life, and the misery of it all. ‘‘ These little 
children,’”’ said she, “‘ begin life with every 
possible handicap, from inherent traits and 
tendencies, to which poverty subjects them. 
Before they are scarce beyond babyhood 
themselves, they begin to be mothers to 
their little brothers and sisters, and, if 
not to them, surely to neighbors’ children. 
In most cases they fake more charge of 
the children than their mothers, who are 
either workers by the day, and go out, or 
drive at piece work from early morning to 
late night. What these Mittle girls, and 


sometimes boys suffer with the most sub- 
lime patience is pathetic. 

“T have seen among them examples of 
endurance that would put many a better 
conditioned child to shame. The other day 
I was passing along East Broadway, and 
came to a child not over six years, sitting 
in the broiling sun on the first step of 
a stoop, holding what ag to be a 
bundle of old waolen cloth, but which 
proved to be a little sister. Here she had 
been sitting all day, with nothing to eat, 
beeause the mother was away at work and 
the father at home a raving drunkard, and 
to protect the child she kept it out of doors. 
Fearing to go home she went without food 
but had a bottle of milk for the little 
one. The poor little creature was four 
months old, but seemed scarce one, so tiny 
and puny it looked. It lay so still, cuddled 
in the arms of its little mother, who watched 
it with an expression of gentle kindness 
and maternal anxiety that was way be- 
yond her years. When I gave her some 
pennies to get something to eat, she said 
she would get milk for the baby, as it needed 
it more than she did the food. What sacri- 
fice was this, and not an isolated case, 
bw agi for I am finding just such all the 

me, 

“Sometimes the little mother has to 
do all the housework. In some «cases 
she even helps in the sewing, if work is 
done at home on clothing contracts, sewing 
on buttons and hangers being her part. 
Children of five years are found doing any 
work which will add a few cents to the 
day’s income, and when school can be 
evaded they do it even more regularly, 
and have the work laid out for them. I 
often find a couple of tots, perhaps a 
pr and a girl, kept indoors waiting to be 
called upon to bay out basting threads, 
run errands, and the like. 
an unknown Joy to them in many of the 
worst homes. But to the little girls who 
care for the baby of the family my heart 
chiefly goes out,” and the speaker sighed 
before she recited how their hardships might 
be mitigated. 

“'The compulsory school law and close 
watching by Inspectors help them some 
during .the school year. e late tene- 
ment investigation and its good results, 
too, will bring better sa ry conditions 
to them, but there will s be a side of 
the suffering to which only individual aid 
can bring relief—which is the conflict with 

norance, A ‘mere tot’ has no ideas of 
the laws of health, her little charge is 
wrongly fed, kept all too closely 
in old shawis and woolen rags, and often 
the very hugging of the baby by the tired 
littla arms its keenest cuterag 
“How to aid these little sufferers is 
a question so frequently asked by philan- 
thropists that it no longer a questio 
but a statement ar ow 
tention. The death rate of babies in tene- 
during the hot Summer is somethin 
appalli and during the year has averag 
in the rst Ward over 204 in , and 
in soe of the houses recently o to 
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One Dollar Silks for 59c. 
$1.25 Silks for 69c. 
$3.75 Silks for $2.45. 


FINE .MOUCHA BROCADE SILKS, 
all silk; in 20 different art shades; of a 
thin lacey transparent texture, but very 
strong; with original woven designs in 
solid colors; very suitable for vestibule 
sash curtains; 86 in. wide; formerly sold 
at $1.75; now only $1.22. 

FINE MOUCHA BROCADE SILKS; 
same material as above, but with part 
of the design embroidered in gold thread, 
preducing a very handsome and unique 
effect; excellent for window and sash cur- 
tains, lamp shades, &c.; 36 in. wide; for- 
merly sold at $3.75; now only $2.45. 

JAPAN AND CHINA DRAPERY 
SILKS. We have a very large assort- 
ment in rich Oriental designs and in al- 
most every conceivable color combina- 
tion; 30 in. wide; formerly sold at $1.00; 
now only 39c. 


Gp, AA. VANTINE & €0., 


The largest Japanese, 
Chinese and India 
House in the world. 


S77-S79 Broadway, N. Y. 


your silks here. 
silks but everything else that 
we sell. 


And so on all through our silk 


stock. Ournew policy is to sell 
you silks at such small prices 


that you will want to buy all 
And not only 


PRINTED JAPANESE SILKS, in a 
great variety of designs and of very fine 
quality and deep, rich colorings. Note 
the small price figures: 27 in. wide, 4Sc., 
58c., and 69c., formerly sold at 65c., 
75e., and $1.00, 

JAPANESE SHIKII SILKS; a pure 
raw silk in an irregular weave and soft, 
fine finish. Very artistic and pretty for 
drapery purposes; in 30 different art 
shades; 86 in. wide; 59c.; formerly sold 
at $1.10. 

JAPANESE SHIKII SILKS; same as 
above, but printed in large bold designs; 
for curtains, hangings, or other draper- 
ies; very suitable for cozy corners; for- 
mer price $1.25; now only 69c. 

Our new book, “Oriental Summer 
Home Furnishings,” is sent free for 
the asking if you mention this paper. 


Cx, A. A. VANTINE & CO., 


The largest Japanese, 
LN 
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life there which should make every 
mother in the land endeavor to send aid 
to these little sufferers. What it means to 
be a sick baby in a garret, where old and 
young are huddled together striving for air 
from the small apertures which cannot be 
dignified as windows, or lower down, in the 
crowded one-room apartment, or on the 
street in the arms of a little sister or broth- 
er, whose own strength gives out under 
the burden of weight and heat, only those 
who work there among these people Know,”’ 
said our good Samaritan. 

‘Everywhere where little children are 
found there is the little mother with 
her patience, her motherly care, her 
self-sacrifice, and her endurance of_priva- 
tions and neglect, her prematurely old, wan, 
and pale face, showing half-fed nature, 
inherent disease, and ignorance, which, to 
overcome, would mean the complete taking 
away from such environment and causing 
a metamorphosis in every line. But this is 
impossible, and we may only strive to light- 
en the burden by giving advice where we 
can and teaching where we may.” 

“-The approaching Summer brings its prob- 
lems, as usual, to every charitable organi- 
zation, but not one is more difficult to 
solve than the administration of relief to 


the army of little children and their bur- | 


dens. In last August 737 deaths were re- 
ported as being caused by some well-known 
preventable diseases; 609 were of children 
under five years, which an authority de- 
clares were due strictly to ignorance in the 
care and feeding of them. 





BAD NEWS ABOUT CHERRIES. 


The Luscious Fruit Will Not Be Plen- 
tiful This Year. 


The children, the robins, and the house- 
keepers will all regret to hear that this is 
not to be a cherry year. Whether the frosts 
of early Spring were too severe or whether 
Mother Nature is making an effort to main- 
tain cherry equilibrium, vastly overdrawn 
two years ago, is immaterial. The melan- 
choly fact remains that the. rich, juicy 


scarlet fruitage will be scarce and corre- |! 
,spondingly high priced. 


The June gathering and shipment of the 
cherry crop forms an important industry 
in the Hudson River Valley, vying with the 
gathering of the ‘ce crop in Winter, 


and apple harvest in October. 


From the balmy May morning when the | 


bare branches of the cherry trees burst 


with one accord into a softly rounded mass | 


of snowy bloom until June finds the fra- 
grant promise transmuted into full fruition, 


the cherry tree is the object of Glose at- | 


tention. Ladders ‘are strengthened and 
made ready, the barns swept and garnished 
ready for the packing, baskets are bought 
in dozens, and negotiations entered into 
with the produce dealers of our great city. 
With the announcement ‘“ Cherries 
ripe,”’ 
cherries like ‘‘ time and tide wait for no 
man,” and men, women, and children join 
in the harvest. Early in the morning the 


ladders are set in the trees, and men and | 
laden | 


the 
The cherries are picked with the 


boys scramble nimbly among 
boughs. 


stems on into large pails and baskets. They | 
the | 


are then carefully 
women and packed 
“nd set in 


looked over by 
in five-pound baskets 
the cellar or icehouse until 


about 3 in the afterngon, when covers are | 


tacked on, handles faStened in, tags marked 
with the shipper’s and consignee’s names 
put on, and the baskets loaded into the 
big farm wagon and hurried off to the 
landing for the night boats to carry them 
down the river. The cherry crop is a hard 
one to handle by reason of its perishable 
nature. A shower, followed by hot, close 
weather, means sometimes 
struction of the yield. 

The celebrated German Kirschwasser is 


made by distilling the juice of, the common i 


black cherry, in which the stones are also 
ground and fermented with the pulp. The 
ea nag 2 Te cordial of Grenoble is also 
made from the cherry, as is maraschino 
the famed liqueur of Italy. ahd 
, An approved rule for making maraschino 
s: 

Bruise slightly a dozen cherry kernels; put them 
in a deep jar with the outer rind of three oranges 
and two lemons. Cover with two quarts of gin, 
add a syrup made of two pounds of sugar and 
one pint of water boiled together, and leave for 
a fortnight closely covered. Shake every day. 
At the end of the fortnight stir thoroughly—leave 
another day, strain through a jelly bag, and bot- 
tle. It will be ready for use in ten days, 
Pickled cherries make a delightful addi- 
tion to an al fresco menu, being easy to 
pack and carry: 


Boil together one quart of vinegar, five pounds 
of sugar, two ounces whole cinnamon, and one 
ounce of cloves, for about five minutes. Pour 
this while hot over cherries with stems left 
on. As a relish for the dinner table pickled 
cherries have no equal. 

Cherry swater ice is always popular. Fail- 
ing fresh cherries, it may be evolved from 
the canned: 


Bruise one quart of cherries and squeeze 
through a bag. Add one pint of water, one 
pint of sugar, juice of two lemons, and a wine- 
giass of brandy, Freeze. . 





CLUBS AND COLLEGES. 


The initiation into membership in the Pro- 
fessional Woman's League is quite different 
in form to that of most women’s clubs. In 
these organizations, as a rule, a note from 
the Corresponding Secretary announces the 
election, and when the little formality of 
paying the entrance fee is accomplished the 
club literature in the way of the year book, 
the constitution and by-laws, and, finally, 
the announcement cf the next meeting ar- 
rives. It only remains then for the new 
member to appear at a meeting as soon as 
she pleases, without any attendant ceremo- 
ny. The woman who} enters the Profes- 
sional Woman’s League, however, takes a 
special pledge of loyalty and good fellowship 
to the league, to its interests, and to her 
fellow-members. The incoming members 
stand with their club sponsors (of whom 


they must have two) beside them, and all 
before the President’s desk. ll members 
of the club present arise. The President 
then sents! Ty ag oo oa. — sentences 
are ro er by the new mem- 
ber, the club members joining in. The 
ledge begins: “I join the Professional 
Woman's e with worthiness of intent 
and purpose. are mysels in all my as- 
sociation with its members to generosity 
of thought, speech, and action.’’ The obli- 

rther requires the members to 


premwerity, of the league,” 
to further its interests 


by all legitimate 
means, and to uphold its honor and good 
name everywhere. Whether the pleces has 
anything to do with it or not, the cordiality 
an owship a g.the members 
of the league are some of its noticeable feat- 
ures. For,an organization containing 500 


the | , 
shad fishing in May and June, and the pear | 


are | 
all other business is suspended, for | 


the total de- | 





Chinese and India 
House in the World. 

S77-S79 Broadway, N. Y. 
members its jars, according to one of its 
oldest members, are remarkably few. After 
the taking of the pledge the new members 
are formally invested with the badge of 
membership or club pin, and then publicly 
introduced usually by ‘‘ Aunt Louisa” El- 
dridge, who, if present, invariably performs 
this part of the ceremony. 


o,° 


Among the most interesting of the sea- 
son’s commencements are those of the dif- 
ferent training schools for nurses. Two last 
week in Brooklyn graduated promising 
classes of young women who have. served 
a novitiate in their work and are now pre- 
pared to engage in their profession, than 
which few are more beneficent. At the 
commencement exercises of the school con- 
nected with the Memorial Hospital, Mrs. 
Margaret E. Sangster delivered the ad- 
dress, and at those of the Homeopathic 
Hospital school Dr. Joseph T. Duryea ad- 
dressed the class. 

*,* 

The last meetings of the season of the Clio 
Club and the Society of the New-England 
Women were held the past week. One more 
meeting of Sorosis remains, at which will 
be presented a report of the biennial con- 
vention held at Louisville for three days of 
the week just closed, many members of 
this New-York club being present at the 
federation meeting. 


*,* 


Over 1,000 delegates attended the Louis- 

ville Club Convention. 
s,* 

It is being told how Mrs. Ellen H. Rich- 
ards of the Boston Institute of Technology 
bestowed from her brain, not her purse, the 
most valuable gift upon Vassar which that 
institution has ever received from one of 
its graduates. When last year she was 
elected a Trustee of Vassar she found the 
college management about to build a drain 
to carry sewage to the Hudson. It was 
| to be costly, and it would necessarily pol- 
; lute the river... Mrs. Richards studied the 
Situation, and then persuaded the Trustees 
to carry the drain instead to a farm owned 
by the college and use the sewage as a 
fertilizer. The plan has been successfully 
carried out at one-sixth the cost of the first 
project. , 





+,* 
At the recent impersonation of his play, 
‘Lord Cholmondeley,” in the college chapel 
at Wellesley, Mr. Leland V. Powers of 
New-York was most cordially received. 
When he finished, he was greeted with the 
Wellesley cheer, a mark of great approval 
when given by a college audience. The an- 


nouncement of the gift of $100,000 just made 
| to Wellesley by the son and daughter of 
Mr, William Houghton, late Trustee of the 
college, has been received with en- 
thusiasm. The money will be devoted to a 
memorial chapel, which will be begun this 
Summer, Such a building has been much 
needed, since the college has grown so far 
beyond the limits of the old chapel, built 
some twenty years ago. The Senior 
Dramatics on Memorial Day was the first 
of a series of events which will introduce 
commencement. Tree Day occurred Fri- 
day, June 5. The Shakespeare play will be 
viven June 15, and float follows on the 
| 16th. On Saturday evening, June 20, 
President Twine receives Mrs. .Durant and 
} the senior class. On the following morning 
Dr. Van Dyke of New-York will preach the 
baccalaureate sermon. Alumnae Day will 
be Juné 22. In the afternoon the Glee Club 
will give a concert, and in the evening will 
follow the regular commencement concert. 
On Wednesday, May 24, Dr. Albert Bush- 
nell Hurt of Harvard University will de- 
liver the commencement address to the 
sraduating class. In the evening there will 
| be a reception. 





PARAGRAPHS FOR CHILDREN, 


Your school seat is not always an inter- 
esting object, nor one you are fond of keep- 
ing. But it .migh* gain a new interest if 
you knew how it was made, and where. 
Of course, school seats may be made any- 
where. As a matter of fact, they are not 

| usually manufactured by ordinary furni- 
' ture makers. In several parts of the 
United States there are big factories, which 
make it a special business to manufacture 
school seats. From their huge warehouses 
many thousands of school seats are sent 
each year. The seat upon which you sit 
may have come from a factory a thousand 
miles away. Into this factory the rough 
boards come, with the bark still upon their 
edges, It is plain that they lately formed 
parts of great logs. The first room into 
which the boards are taken contains two 
machines, although all that can be seen 
above the two large flat tables, before each 
of which a workman stands, is a couple of 
Inches of the edge of a circular saw. One 
is called the “ cut-off’ and the other the 
“ split-off"” saw. The workman at: the 
“ cut-off’’ presses a board against the saw, 
measuring the lengths he “cuts off” ac- 
eording to the inches marked upon his ta- 
ble. These pieces are passed to the work- 
man at the “ split-off,” whose saw splits 
or saws them lengthwise for the -narrow 
pieses needed. Next the pieces are carried 
to che “planing ”’ machine. The huge plane 
revolves by machinery, and the rough 
pieces are pushed under it on one side, and 


fall out at the other with a smooth, even 
surface. Then they goto a “scraper,” which 
machine. scrapes them into a still better 
condition. You wonder if you remember how 
lately they were rough-hewn planks, The 
next machine “bevels” the edge of the 
board and rounds the corners. This work 
is done by sharp knives, which fit into a 
rapidly revolving wheel. Swiftly the work- 
man pushes his piece of board along, and, 
deftly turning it, the edge and corner are 
rounded into exact shape. Now the boards 
are carried to the “steaming room.” They 
hang here a couple of days, until the steam 
penetrates every part of the wood, making 
them soft enough to be bent. For :the 
pieces of a school seat are not flat, but 
eurved, and must be bent into correct 
shape. ‘The shaping apparatus is interest- 
ing. The boards are fastened in rows, tier 
above tier, reaching higher than a man’s 
head. There they begin to look like school 
seats, They are held in —— by strong 
clamps, which turn the board up on one 
side and down and in, or curved, upon the 
other, making each piece the particular 
shape required. In this place they stay 
until they are thoroughly dry, drying into 
sely the shape which best accommo- 
ates a restless littl body. Then the 





}°chine, ‘which drills h 





‘ 


school seats are carried to a boring ma-~ 

ees where the scrows — 
must hold them to the fron supports. Next 
to a “polisher,” which gives them a high 
degree of smoothness. Then they are 
passed to a man who varnishes each seat, 
working so quickly with his big brush that 
one looks on in astonishment at his agil- 
ity. After that the seats are stacked up 
in great piles on the drying machine, which. 
releases them each a perfectly finished seat, 
ready to be fastened by screws to the iron 
framework which holds it to the school- 
room floor. The iron framework which 
holds the seats has gone through many 
processes also. It is ‘ cast,’’ and ‘ paint- 
ed,” and “polished,” and “ varnished,” 
and has holes drilled thrcugh it to hold the 
Screws which fasten it to the wooden seat. 
So you see by this history how much even 
a board needs to be educated before it is 
adapted to a useful purpose. « 


*,* 


“The little .girl next door has such a 
funny name,” said Herbert, in a tone of 
disgust. “What is it?’”’ asked his mother, 

Consuelo! ” he replied, scornfully. ‘‘ Why 
didn’t they call her Venezuela, or Nica- 
ragva, or something sensible a fellow can 
understand? ’”’ , 

+,* : 

“We are going to the Green Mountains 
this Summer!” announced Walter to Sam. 
“Pooh! We're going to the Whité Mount- 
ains!”’ retorted Sam. ‘I don’t know what 
color the mountain is we’re going to,’’ cau- 
tiously said Harry, who was standing by; 
* but when they were talking about it: 
papa said it made him feel blue to have us- 
go.”" 

3 +,* 

Girls’ out-of-door clubs should be far 
more common than they are. These clubs 
would be for the encouragement of all out- 
door exercise among girls, and this would 
include walking and walking tours, as well 


as bicycle riding and all games. Walking, 
is the very cheapest and easiest form of 
out-door exercise, and parties of three, 
four, six, or eight, or a dozen girls could. 
arrange to make little trips to adjacent 
parts of the country, varying their tramp, 
each trip. From every city trains and 
cars run in all directions, and for a few 
cents a short ride will take this:party of 
young folks to some starting point, from» 
which they can start on their two to ten, 
miles of country walking, returning to the 
same spot and riding home over the unin- 
teresting part of the trip. Rowing is an» 
other form of exercise recommended by; 
physicians and teachers as_ particularly 
beneficial and suitable for girls. There are 
few country places which do not boast of 
a pond, lake, or river suitable to use @ 
boat upon. And boats for pleasure are te 
be had very cheap, whether they are 
bought or hired. 
s,* 

One day Bobby was eating grapes, and 
after some small boy fashion, swallowing 
skins, seeds, and all. ‘‘ Don’t do that, Bob’ 
by,” cried his mother, hastily. “‘ You might 
get appendicitis,”” She told the. little boy 
something of the danger of swallowing’ 
seeds, and showed him how to separate 
the seeds from the pulp, so as to eat only 
the best part. The lesson made a deep im- 
pression on Bobby. A few days after he 
sat in the garden, watching his little dog 
eating his dinner. Presently Fido began on 
a small bone, taking it into his mouth with 
great appearance of delight. Bobby jumped 
up in a great fright and pulled the bone 
away. “Fido, oh, Fido, stop, stop!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Oo’ll get ‘pendicitis!”’ 





Forest Life for Children, 


From The Chicago Standard. 

A Chicago physician is about to try @ 
singular experiment: To provide a number 
of children with purely natural surround- 
ings, far from the artificialities of city 
life, and to observe how they develop and 
what sort of mental training they will get 


away from schools. He has chosen for his 
unique colony a tract of forest land in 
Northern Michigan, sixty miles. from:a 
railway and eighteen from a road. Log 
cabins will furnish shelter, game and fish, 
with the fruit and vegetables that will be 
cultivated, will provide food, and the ne- 
cessities of shifting for one’s self, under 
due guidance, will give the education. Of 
course, it is not proposed to leave the chil- 
dren in ignorance of the things taught ia 
school, but they will be so directed that 
they may use as far as possible the method 
of discovery. This is attempted in all good 
schools, but certainly the facilities for’car- 
rying it out will be unlimited in the forest 
home of these children. Those who are al- 
ways wishing for ‘‘ unspoiled ’”’ children, in 
their native innocence and enthusiasm, will 
have a chance to test their theories whem. 
these young people return to civilization. 





Woman Pastor for Chicago. 


From The Chicago Journal. 

Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, pastor of the 
Unitarian Church at weneva, IIL, will. be 
called to the pastorate of the Independent 
Liberal Church in this city. Mrs, Woolley 
will deliver a sermon at the church ou 


June 14, and if she accepts the call she 
will assume the pastorate in September. 
Mrs. Woolley was formerly President of 
the Chicago Woman’s Club, holding that 
position for some time before she went to 
Geneva, in September, 1893. She has won 
some prominence in literary work, having 
been for three years assistant editor of 
The Unity, a religious paper published in 
this city. She is the author of several 
books, among them being ‘“‘ Love and The 
ney :,, ‘““A Girl Graduate,” and ‘“ Roger 
un oe 





Sentence for a Girl Bigamist. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 

Before the Common Sergeant at the Old 
Bailey, Clarissa Osborne, aged nineteen 
years, pleaded guilty of bigamy. The girl 
got married when she was only sixteen, at 
Paddington, but was deserted by her hus- ’ 
band, who treated her badly. Her mother 
tore up her marriage certificate. In No- 
vember last she married a soldier at Brix- 
ton, her mother having told her she was 
free to do so. The mother witnessed both 
ceremonies, and Mr. Randolph, for the pris- 
oner, said she was compelled by her friends 
to enter into the first marriage. The Com- 
mon Sergeant passed a nominal:sentence of 
a few days’ imprisonment, and she was at 
once discharged. ° 





A Young Girl and a Little Bear, 


From The Colville (Washington) Index. 

A few days ago Miss Grace Duckett had 
quite an adventure. While returning in the 
evening from one of her neighbor’s, Miss 
Grace met a bear. Instead of screaming 
and running, she, with the help of her dog, 
forced bruin up a tree, where she left him 
till she could go to one of the. neighbor’s 
for help. A. D. McDougall went with her 
to the place where the bear was treed. Miss 
Duckett herself cut the tree down, and 
when it fell they succeeded in capturing the 
bear alive. It proved to be a fine cub, and 
is very lively. 





~ Harder than a Diamond, 


From The London Globe. 

M. Moissan, the famous French éhemist, 
has discovered a substance harder than the 
diamond. It is a compound of boron and 
carbon made by heating boracic acid and 
carbon in an electric furnace. It is black, 
with the lustre of graphite, and will prob- 
ably supersede the diamond in drills for 
boring rock and for cutting glass. It cuts 
diamonds quite easily, and can be made of 
any size. 





Women’s Work in Colorado, 


From The Helena (Mon.) Independent. 

Miss Jennie Barlow of Colorado Springs 
has been appointed Consul of the League 
of American Wheelmen at that place, and 
»frs. Anna Clemmer, besides being one of 
the most self-reliant, progressive farmers 
in Colorado, has the honor of being the 
Dairy Commissioner for that State. 


- 





On the Wrong Scent. 
From The. Chicago News, June 3. 
The rare amount of detective talent that 
is going to waste among the quiet haunts 


-of Englewood ts evidenced by an incident 


happening last evening, when the police of 
that suburb started out to raid a prize 
fight, and ran into a church social. 


HUSAN HAIR 
GOODS. 


SUPERB QUALITIES) 
UNIQUE DESIGNS! 
RAREST SHADES! 
AND LOWEST 
PRICES! 
My stock of Hair Goods is always complete, 
and comprises everything in this line, from the 
finest constructed wigs to the most artistic de- 
signs in coiffures in all shades from deepest 
black to purest white. 
The Ladies’ Hair-Dressing Parlors are the most 
commodious and luxurious in the country; only 
first-class artists in attendance. 


A. SIMONSON, | 


983 RROADWAY- SST AND 2D SM! 
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IMPORTING RETAILERS, 


LADIES’ BLAZER SUITS, 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT 
SALE OF NEW, CHOICE 
GOODS TO-MORROW. 


Selected from the stock of one 
of the foremost manufacturers at 
figures which enable us to sell 
them at about 40 per cent. less 
than regular prices. 


75 Blazer Suits, fine quality Linen, wide 
facings on Coat, all seams opened and 
bound, full skirt, at $4.95, instead of 
$7.25, and $6.25, instead of $8.75. 

60 Biazer Suits, in Storm Serge, Coats 
with wide cloth and fancy siik facings, 
skirt nicely lined and bound with vel- 
vet, at $7.25, instead of $11.75. 

36 Mohair Brilliantine Suits, Coat 
lined with fine Taffeta Silk, wide skirt, 
lined with Percaline, $12.25, instead of 
$17.50. 

40 Suits in fine English Storm Serge, 
blue or black, three-button Sack Coat 
effect, lined with Changeable Silk, and 
i is ith Percaline, $13.25, instead of 
20. 

40 Serge Suits, all Silk lined, with 
Reefer Coat and wide skirt, fashionably 
Shaped, $14.75, instead of $19.75. 

Also, 100 Suits, the accumulation of 
odd styles and sizes from our recent 
Sales, in three lots, at $10.25, $14.50, 
and $16.25; were $18.50 to $29.75. 


WASH FABRICS. 


New and Exclusive Designs 


in French Organdies, just received. 
Special values for Monday— 

29-inch fine quality Corded Dimity in 
beautiful designs, at 6 cts. per yard. 

82-inch fine Printed Jaconet, new and 
handsome designs, 8 cts. 

32-inch pure Linen Batiste, 20 cts.; 
sheer quality, 25 cts. 


DRESS GOODS. 


“ 38-inch plain and fancy weave Checks, 
black and white, and navy and white, 
50 ct. quality at 35 cts. per yard. 

52-inch all-wool Bicycle Cloth, correct 
weight and shades, 75 ct. quality at 59 
ets. 

Fancy Silk and Wool and All-Wool 
pe ts Suitings at 69 cts.; were $1.25 
© $2.25. 


BLACK SILKS. 


Especially Good Values. 

23-inch. Black Brocade India* Silk, 75 
et. quality at 49 cts. per yard. 

24-inch Black India Pongee, 69 ct. 
quality, 49 cts. 

24-inch Black Double Warp Surah, 69 
ct. quality, 49 cts. 

20-inch Black Satin Rhadames, 39 ct. 
quality, 65 cts. 


FANCY SILKS. 


21-inch Lyons Printed China Silk, light 
and medium colorings, 35 cts. per yard. 

24-inch Printed Pongees, light and 
dark colorings, 49 cts. 

24-inch navy blue and white Printed 
Pongee, new designs, 65 cts. 


LACES. 
The Best Values of the Sea- 


son. 


_ Just received, a large assortment of 
fine Batiste and Lace Insertions and 
Galloons, white, butter, and linon shades, 
1 to 5 inches wide, which we shall sell 
at 10, 15, 19, 25, 35, 49, and 59 cts. per 
yard; were twice and three times the 
prices. 

Embroidered Chiffon Galloons, black, 
white, and colors, 29, 39, 49, and 59 cts. 
per yard; were 69 cts to $1.75. 

Applique, Lierrie, and Net-top Laces, 
and various other makes, white, butter, 
and linon shades, 5, 10, 15, 19, 25 to 

cts. per yard; half of former prices. 

New Valenciennes Laces and Inser- 
tions, various widths, in white, ivory, 
butter, and linon shades, 12-yard pieces, 


at 15, 19, 25, 35 to 75 cts. per piece. 


EMBROIDERIES. 
Sample Strips 


of Nainsook, Swiss, and Cambric, open- 
work effects, various widths, cut-out 
2adges ready for use, at 5, 7, 10, and 12% 
cts. per yard. 

600 yards Embroidered Batiste 
overs, grass linon shade, 29 cts. 
yard; were 69 cts. 


FRENCH FLOWERS, 
25 cts., instead of 48 cts. to 


$1.48. 
1,000 bunches finest Paris-made flow- 


All- 
per 


ors and Foliage, imported direct from : 


he makers, and marked .down, from 
sur regular stock prices of 48 cts. to 
y1.48, to 25 cts. per bunch, to close out. 


SUMMER CORSETS. 


300 pairs of Sonnette Summer Cor- 
sets, made of imported Netting, with 
Satine strips over bones, long waist, high 
butt, 18 to 30, at 65 cts. per pair. 


TOWELS, 


Almost Half Price. 


Bleached Turkish Towels, 25x58, 19 
cts. each, instead of 35 cts. 
Huck Towels, 22x45, 121% cts. 


AWNINGS, SHADES, ETC. 


Window and Door Awnings made of 
the best material’ by first-class work- 
men, on the premises. 

Orders for Window Shades and Screens 
and the cleaning and storing of Lace 
Curtains, Draperies, etc., promptly at- 
tended to. 

Furniture Slip Covers made in the best 
manner, and fit guaranteed, 


BROOKLYN. 


SUMMER UNDERWEAR, 


FOR LADIES, MEN, AND 
CHILDREN, 

At the Lowest Prices Yet 
Quoted. Section C, Ex- 


treme Rear of Store. 


Lot 1—200 dozen Ladies’ fine quality 
Ribbed Cotton Vests, pink, blue, ecru, 
and white, sow neck and no sleeves, tape 
in neck and arms, all sizes, 9 cts., in- 
stead of 15 cts. 

Lot 2—250 dozen Ladies’ extra quality 
White Ribbed Cotton Vests, low neck 
and no sleeves, trimmed with lace at! 
neck and arms, also Richelieu ribbed, | 
trimmed with Silk tape at neck and 
arms, 12% cts., instead of 19 cts. 

Lot 3—175 dozen Ladies’ extra quality 
Fancy Ribbed Lisle Thread Vests, pink, 
blue, straw, ecru, and white, low neck 
and no sleeves, handsomely finished with 
Silk at neck and arms, all sizes, 19 cts. 
each, instead of 3 for $1.00. 

Lot 4—70 dozen Children’s fine quality 
White Gossamer Vests, with French 
necks, high neck, and short sleeves, sizes 
16 to 34, 23 cts., instead of 30 to 45 cts. 

Lot 5—250 dozen Men’s extra fine qual- 
ity Ribbed Balbriggan Shirts, with 
French necks, high neck, and long 
sleeves; also Drawers, with pearl buttons 
and French bands to match, ecru and 
blue, sizes of Shirts 34 to 44, Drawers 
30 to 42, at 29 cts. each, instead of 50 
cts. 


LADIES’ SHIRT WAISTS. 
The Great Success of Our 
Sale Last Week 


proves that discriminating purchasers 
promptly recognize the advantages of- 
fered by our unequaled assortment and 
low prices. The stock has been renewed 
from day to day, and is therefore as 
complete as it was a week ago. 








LAUNDERED WAISTS. 


Good Percale Waists, pretty stripes, 
blue, pink, and black and white, with 
yoke back, large sleeves, 82 to 42, at 
29 cts., instead of 50 cts. 

Percale Waists in assorted stripes and 
figures; also dainty plain blue and pink 
effects, and tan Linen effects, 49 cts.; 
regular prices, 85 and 98 cts. ‘ 

Fine Percale Waists, including tan ef- 
fects, black and white checks and stripes, 
59 cts. 

Assorted Waists in a variety of ma- 
terials and styles, very large sleeves, 79 
cts. 

Assorted Lawn and fine Percale Waists 
in a number of styles, detached and 
attached collars, including black Lawn, 
very large sleeves, 98 cts. 

Finer Waists in Dimities and fancy 
Lawns, very dainty colorings, at $1.29, 
$1.45, $1.79, and $1.98. 

The celebrated King Waists, $1.45, 
$1.98, $2.55, $2.98. 


SOFT WAISTS. 


‘A special lot of fancy Lawn Waists, 
soft front, rolling collar, large sleeves, 
49 cts., instead of 79 cts. 

Finer Fancy Lawn Waists, dainty 
stripes, extra large sleeves, 79 cts. 

Fancy Lawn Waists in the latest col- 
orings, collar and cuffs edged with lace, 
98 cts. 


SILK SKIRTS 
and Silk Waists. 


100 Taffeta Silk Skirts, light stripes, 
full size, Umbrella Skirt, deep ruffle on 
bottom, $3.59; cannot be duplicated. 

150 assorted Silk Waists, in black Chi- 
na and fancy colored Silk; also Silk Shirt 
Waists with Linen collar, $2.98; regular 
prices, $3.98 and $4.50. 


BOYS’ SAILOR SUITS 
At Less Than Cost of Making. 


$2.69 and $2.98 Washable Sailor Suits, 
very best material, 3 to 12 years, at 
$1.75. 

$3.48 and $3.98:imported Washable 
Sailor Suits, finest goods made, 3 to 12 
years, $2.25. 


TOILET ARTICLES. 
Special Table, Section B. 


An assorted lot of Dressing Combs, all 
sizes, in rubber and English horn, 10 
cts. 

Lather Brushes, fancy wood and bone 
handles, mixed badger and pure bris- 
tles, 19 cts. 

English-made Military Brushes, rivet- 
ed Olive and Satin wood backs, pure 
bristles, 49 cts. 

Three sizes of fine quality Olive, Satin, 
and Fox wood back Hair Brushes, pure 
bristles, 49 cts. 

Long bent handle Bath Brushes, pure 
bristles, 25 cts. 

Unpolished Wood Nail Scrubs, 2 cts. 

Tooth Brushes, an assorted lot, at 5, 
10, and 15 cts. 


Toilet Soaps. 


Buttermilk and Glycerine Toilet Soap, 
box of 3 cakes, 9 cts. 

Colgate’s Meitrose and Conti’s White 
Castile Soap, 3 cts. per cake. 


JAPAN RUGS. 


$6.00, instead of $11.00; $4.90, instead 
of $9.50; $3.98, instead of $6.50; $1.98, 
instead of $3.50; $1.00, instead of $2.00; 
75 cts., instead of $1.50. 

Also,’ "assed Turkish and Persian Rugs 
at $6.98. 


DRY CLEANING. 


Our new process of dry cleaning pre- 
vents moths from getting into garments, 
and does not injure colors or fabric. 

Blankets left with us to be stored will 
be rebound when necessary free of 
charge. 





CARPETS. 


Clearing Sale of Short 
Lengths and Odd Pieces. 


Every piece is marked with the quan- 
tity it contains, and, therefore, it will 
not take long to find the length you de- 
sire, if it is among the lot. The sav- 
ing will be nearly one-half as compared 
with regular prices, 

Wiltons, 75 cts., 90 cts., and $1.00, 
instead of $2.25 and $2.50. 

Axminsters, 60 cts., 75 cts., and 90 
cts., instead of $1.25 and $1.65. 

Moquettes, 50 cts. and 65 cts., instead 
of $1.00. 

Body Brussels, 60 cts., 75 cts., and 


| $5 cts., instead of $1.00 and $1.25. 


Tapestry Brussels, 40 cts., 50 cts., 


' and 6O cts., instead of 60, 75, and 85 


cts. 
Ingrains, 25 cts., 40 cts., and 50 
cts., instead of 40, 60, and 65 cts. 


Mattings Reduced. 


200 rolls China and Japan Mattings 
at reduced prices—40 yards in roll— 
$3.45, instead of $3.95. 
-OO, instead of $9.00. 
9,00, instead of $12.00. 
, instead of $16.00. 


REED AND RATTAN 
Furniture for Summer Use. 


A large assortment of Chairs, Rock- 
ers, Sestees, and Couches at very low 
prices. 

Double Cane Seat Rockers, 95 cts. 

Double Cane Seat and Back Rockers, 
$1.35. 

Double Cane Seat, 
Rockers, $2.25. 

Large Double Cane Seat, Back, and 
Arm Rockers, $3.50; extra large, $5.25. 

Handsome Rattan Rockers, Shellac fin- 
ish, $3.25 and $3.50. 

Full Roll Arm and Back Reed Rock- 
er, $4.00; large, $6.75. 

Rattan Couches, $9.00 and upward. 


Back, and Arm 


FURNITURE REUPHOL- 
STERING AND RE- 
COVERING. 


This is the best time to have old fur- 
niture reupholstered and recovered. We 
employ only the most skillful workmen. 
Upon application by mail we will send 
samples and submit estimates. 


BICYCLE SUPPLIES 
and Other Seasonable Spe- 
cials. . 


The Banner Bicycle Lamp, none bet- 
ter, $2.35. 

Germania Bicycle Lamp, 
strong, $1.35. 

200 high-grade nickel-plated Foot 
Pumps, 60 cts. each. 

All other Bicycle supplies at equally 
low prices. 


Pocket Photographic Cameras, com- 
plete with film and glass-plate magazine, 
and loaded for 25 exposures, warranted, 
$2.50. 


12 Charcoal-filled Refrigerators, guar- 
anteed, $9.90, instead of $16.50. 

Premier Garden Hose, will stand high- 
est pressure, 25 feet for $2.75; was 15 
cts. per foot. 

Stoop seats, large size, 6 cts. each. 

25 Lawn Mowers, $3.49 kind, war- 
ranted, $2.49. 


light and 


TRUNKS. 


Our New * Bon Voyage” 


Style 


is unequaled for lightness and strength, 
bound with best quality sheet iron, mal- 
leable iron corner clamps, and handle 
caps, 10-inch hinges, extra large bolts; 
Xlecr lock, hardwood cleats on bottom, 
lined with cloth, cempartments in tray 


for hats, etc.— 
28in. 30in. 32in. 34tin. 36 in. 
$3.89. $4.49. $4.99. $5.74. $6.50. 
Our special Overland Trunk is made 
of thoroughly seasoned, selected lumber, 
covered with heavy duck, and strength- 
ened with e=tra hardwood cleats, extra 
reinforced hinges, and guaranteed to 
stand rough usage— 
28in. 30in. 32in. 34in. 36in. 
$6.00. $6.50. $7.00. $7.50. $8.25. 


NEW BICYCLE BAGS. 


Ladies’ White Pigskin Bicycle Bag and 
Belt, 79 cts. 

Genuine Seal Leather Bicycle Bag and 
Belt, YS cts. 

Tan and Olive Cowhide Bicycle Bag 
and Belt, 48 cts. 


ART EMBROIDERIES. 
A New Importation 


of all Renaissance Squares, Scarfs, and 
Tidies; also Renaissance with Linen Cen- 
tre in Carafe Doilies, Plate Doilies, Cen- 
trepieces, Tray Cloths, Bureau, and Buf- 
fet Scarfs. ° 

All Renaissance Tidies, 12x12, 75 cts.; 
20x20, $1.45; 27x27, $4.25; 18x27, $2.25; 
18x36, $2.98; 18x54, $3.49. 

Renaissance, with Linen centres, 9x9, 
6Y cts.; 12x12, 85 cts.; 20x20, $2.89; 34x24, 
$2.98; 36x36, $5.49; 18x27, .00. 

Also, a new line of Scalloped Goods, 
choice designs—Finger Bowl Doilies, 5 
cts.; Plate Doilies, 12 cts.; Oval Trays, 
12 cts.; Centrepieces, 20X20, 30 cts. 


WHITE GOODS, 


White Organdie, 42 inches wide, 15 
cts., instead of 25 cts. 

Checked and striped Nainsook, 27 
inches wide, 12% cts., instead of 26 cts. 

45-inch Checked Apron Lawn, with 
Satin stripe border, cts. 

Remnants of Lawn, Pique, and Swiss, 
at about half price, 





TRIBUTE TO POSTMASTER DAYTON. 


President Simmons Says the Postal 
Service Is Better than Ever. 


Postmaster Charles W. Dayton’s efforts 
to improve postal service in this city re- 
ceived gratifying recognition yesterday in 
a jetter, which shows how well the busy 
banking district is served. The letter came 


from J. Edward Simmons, President of the | 


Fourth National Bank, who wrote: 
“When a public officer renders superior 

ervice in the discharge of his official du- 
Gies, it scems proper that those who are 





benefited thereby should give some expres- 
sion of approval. 

“The officers of this bank have upon 
several occasions called my attention to 
the promptness with which the incoming 
and outgoing mails were handled at the 
New-York Post Office. Never before have 
we received our letters with greater celer- 
ity, and never has the mail service been 80 
setisfactory to us as at present. 

“In commending you for the improve- 
ment which has been made during your 
term of office, I but express the general ap- 
preciation in which your work is held by , 
the bankers of this city.’’ 





the fire is not 


A $150,000 Fire in Brooklyn. 

Fire was discovered shortly after 3 
o’clock yesterday morning in the rear of 
Howard & McDermott’s morocco leather 
factory, at Park Avenue and Schenck 
Street, Brooklyn. Four alarms were sent 
out by Chief Engineer Dale, owing to the 
fact that a cooperage adjoined the build- 
ings. The-factory consisted of five bulld- 
ings in a group, and 400 persons were em- 
ployed. Three of the buildings were de- 

loyes will be 
Thre’ otof work. Phe damugo In eat! 
mated at $160,000. There is a. large in- 
gurance ee. the property The cause of 
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URNE 


BROOKLYN. 





Our store will. be closed on Saturdays at 12:15 


P. M. until further notice. 


SPECIAL SALE 
OF 


Hamburg ‘Embroideries. 


On Monday we will place on sale 5,000 
yards of extra fine quality NAINSOOK 
EMBROIDERIES, the styles that usyally 
sell tor 40c. to 60c., at less than one-half 
price, 20c. yd. 

LARGE EXHIBIT 


OF 


LEATHER GOODS. 


CANVAS TELESCOPE CASES, leath- 
er-bound corners, sides, and tops, three 
straps and handle, EXTRA STRONG, 

18 20 22 24 inch. 


At $1.25 $1.50 $1.75 $2.00 each. 
LADIES’ LEATHER SUIT CASES, 

very light weight, 
22 and 24 


At $3.50 $4.00 each. 
BICYCLE LUGGAGE CARRIERS in 
canvas, mackintosh, black enameled, 
seal, alligator, and bridle leathers. 
ALLIGATOR ENGLISH CLUB BAGS, 
leather lined, brass trimmed, 
12 13 14 15 16 sin. 


At $3.00 $3.25 $3.50 $3.75 $4.00 ea, 
TRAVELING TRUNKS, heavy canvas 
covered, iron corners and edges, 10-inch 
hinges, brass excelsior lock, iron boftom, 

cloth lined, two trays, 
30 382 34 36 


At $4.50 $5.00 $5.25 $5.50 each. 
SPECIAL EXHIBIT 
OF 


RIBBONS. 


A lot of double corded edge TAFFETA 
RIBBON in all the light colors, black, 
white and cream, 3% inches wide, at 
23c. yard. 

500 yards OMBRE TAFFETA RIB- 
BONS, all choice colors, in plain and 
moire, 444 inches wide, at 29c. yard. 
This very select lot was manufactured 
to sell at 75c. yard. 

Double-faced BLACK SATIN RIBBON, 

3% and 4% inches wide. 





inch. 








inch. 





At 27c. and 29c. yard. 


LINENS. 


75 dozen extra heavy white TURKISH 
BATH TOWELS at one-half price, 25c. 
each. 

500 odd TABLE CLOTHS, 2x2% yds., 
reduced from $2.50 and $3.50 to $1.75 
and $2.00 each. 

950 remnants TABLE DAMASK, from 
2 to 3% yds. long, at greatly reduced 
prices. 

OUTING SUITS 


FOR 


LADIES AND [IISSES. 


Will show to-morrow SUITS in brown, 
black, and navy all-wool serges, with 
blazers silk lined and skirts percaline 
lined, at $10.00 suit; worth $20.00. 

With BLAZERS and SKIRTS lined 
with gloria at $13.30 suit. 

BLAZERS and SKIRTS lined with taf- 
feta at $15.00 suit. 

SUITS in brilliantine, silk-lined blazers 
and lined skirts, at $9.50, $17.50, and 
$20.00. 


Upholstery Dept. Specials. 


Will show on main floor 100 PILLOWS, 
covered with Japanese Art Creped Satine, 
with double ruffle, at 6Oc. each. For the 
making alone these pillows usually cost 
50c. 

Also, STOOP SEATS in various colors 
of denim, with mottoes, at 40c. each. 

A special SLIP HAMMOCK AD 
PILLOW, variety of colored denims, very 
prettily designed, at $1.10 each. 


TOILET ARTICLES. 


LAMBERT’S LISTERINE, 
uine, at 5c. bottle. 

LISTERATED TOOTH POWDER, 
25c. 

LYON’S TOOTH POWDER, 12c. 

Pure GUM CAMPHOR, 50c. Ib. 


the gen- 





Ladies’ Shirt Waists. 


Will show to-morrow 200 doz. of -the 
latest effects in PERCALE WAISTS, at- 
tached and detached collars and cuffs, in 
stripes and figures, pink, blue, green and 
tan, at $1.00 each. 

Also, a very: large assortment of the 
celebrated Fisk, Clark & Flagg WAISTS, 
in MADRAS, DIMITY, SCOTCH LAWN, 
&c., in exclusive styles. 

We are sole agents in Brooklyn for 
these waists. 


Cotton Dress -Fabrics. 


50 pieces COLORED DIMITIES, hand- 
some designs and colorings, at 121<c. 
per yard; regular price 18c. 

Embroidered LINEN BATISTE, new 
styles, at 25c. per yard. 

New PERCALES, 36 inches wide, for 
Shirt Waists and Dresses, at 12%4c. per 
yard. 


FANCY DRESS GOODS. 


Many special inducements for Monday. 

38-inch and 40-inch cream white wool 
and silk and wool FIGURED and 
STRIPED FABRICS, very desirable for 
graduating dresses, at Dic., GOc., G5c., 
and 75c. yard. 

38-inch CREAM WHITE FIGURED 
MOHAIR, 60Qc. yard. 

50-inch NAVY STORM SERGE at 50c. 
yard 

SPECIAL.—44-inch dark mixed FIG- 
URED CHEVIOT at 75c. yard; suitable 
for bicycle costume; reduced from $1.25. 

Choice designs in navy blue ground and 
white FIGURED CHALLIES, 30 inches 
wide, at 35c. yard. 

Will offer the balance of our silk and 
wool MIXTURES, light colorings, at 5Oc. 
and 75c. yard; reduced from $1.25 and 
$2.00. 

Remnants at 1% price. 


PARASOLS. 


We desire to call particular attention 
to our large and beautiful lines of SILK 
PARASOLS to be shown to-morrc 

20-inch SILK PARASOLS, i: White 
and Black, trimmed with deep Grenadine 
or Chiffon Ruffles, at $2.75; regular 
price $4.00. 

22-inch SILK PARASOLS, White and 
Colors, Dresden Ball or Natural Wood 
Handles, at $1.25; regular price $2.00. 

High-class NOVELTY PARASOLS, 
Black and Colors, large assortment, 

AT $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 $7.50 $9.50 


WERE 6.50 7.50 850 10.00 13.50 


HOSIERY OFFERS. 


Lot of Ladies’ ribbed Silk and Lisle 
VESTS, low. neck, no _ sleeves, silk 
trimmed, regular 50c. quality, reduced 
to 35c.; 3 for $1.00. 

Ladies’ Spun Silk VESTS, low neck, no 
sleeves, white, pink, sky and lavender, 
at 73c. each. 

Special lot of Morley’s tan Cotton 
SOCKS for children, sizes 44% to 6, at 


10c. pair. 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS. 


On Monday we will offer a new lot of 
NEGLIGE SHIRTS, starched collars and 
cuffs, at $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, and 
$2.50; regularly sold at $1.25 to $3.00. 

Two-piece BATHING SUITS in plain 
blue and, black worsteds at $2.00 and 
$2.75. 





Also finest quality of worsted, black 
and navy, edge striped, at $3.50 and 
$4.50. ; 

BOYS’ ALL-WOOL ONE-PIECE SUITS 
at $1.00 and $1.25. 

NECK WEAR—Latest styles of Sum- 
mer neckwear in tecks, four-in-hands, 
string ties and bows at 5Qc. each. 


STATIONERY. 


5-quire boxes of SATIN FINISH or 
IRISH ‘LINEN, envelopes to match, at 


BSc. box. 
FLANNELS. 


Will offer to-morrow a choice lot of 
EMBROIDERED FLANNELS, manu- 
facturer’s samples, at 55c. yard; worth 
85c. 


JOURNEAY AND BURNHAM. 





CONTROLLER FITCH IS ANNOYED. 


He Does Not Like the New Civil Serv- 
ice Classification, 


Controller Fitch is very much annoyed 
by the recent order of the Civil Service 
Commissioners—which has received the ap- 
proval of the Mayor—which puts 170 addi- 
tional places in the civil service classifica- 
tion lsts, includes several in the Finance 
Department. 

“I am an advocate of real civil service 
and always have been, as I think my efforts 
for four terms in the House of Representa- 
tives will show,” said the Controller yes- 
terday. ‘Iam a civil service reformer, but 
I am not a crazy man. There are men in 
my department whose places have been 
put under the civil service who do work 
of the most confidential character. 

“Take the Chief Bookkeeper, for instance. 
There is probably not a more confidential 
place in the country than his is, and yet 
if it should become vacant the Controller 
would be obliged to fill it by the selection 
of some man whom he might not know at 
all, but who had passed a civil service ex- 
amination. Would any good business man 
fill such a place in his business house unless 
he had the fullest confidence, in the man 
he fills it with? 

“The Paymaster’s Clerks are men. who 
are intrusted with thousands and thousands 
of dollars. One of them, for instance; gets 
into a cab and goes up to Central Park and 
pays out $40,000 or $50,000 in cash to the 
employes of the Park Department. It {s 
necessary that such a man must be of the 
most rugged honesty. If he knows enough 
to do his Quty and Nas the required houesty 
that is sufficient. Jt is not necessary for 
him to know the depth or the widtn cf the 


Hudson River at any given point.’” 
“ Were you consulted about placinig these 





positions in the civil service classifica- 
tions? ”’ 

“I was not. 
until yesterday.” 

“Can you take any legal steps to pre- 
vent them from being so placed?’”’ 

“TI do not think so, I propose, however, 
to go before the Mayor and the Civil Serv- 
ice Commissioners and endeavor to secure 
ordinary civility and ordinary courtesy in 
the matter. I will point out the difficulty 
there is in. Lem bom | such regulations out 
and the d er is in them to the city. 
T regard s regulations—as they affect the 
Finance Department—as injurious to real 
civil service and-not as a benefit to it.” 

The Aldermen are very much incensed be- 
cause the new order places all the clerks, 
messengers, the Sergeant at Arms, and the 
Librarian under the civil service classifica- 
tion. Heretofore each incomi board has 
elected the Chief Clerk and he has ap- 

inted the other subordinates—they having 

een first selected by the Aldermen. Ag 
there have never béen enough places to 
give each of the Aldermen an appointment, 
the resentatives of the dominant rty 
‘have always drawn lots to see who should 
name the men. 

Alderman Jacob A. Wund, Tammany, said 
yomeerser that he regarded the order as the 
“ beginning of the end of government by 
the people in this country." ‘‘ Popular gov- 
ernment,” said he, ‘‘cannot exist without 
parties, and parties. cannot extlist without 
rewards in the way of offices. 

‘That is the Tammany way of looking at 
it. Tammany believes that it can regain 
control of the Board of Aldermen at the 
election of 1897, and Tammany always 
wants all of the offices.” 


I knew nothing about it 





Vagrant Boys Heirs to $6,000. 


William and Sidney Phillips, ten. and 
twelve years old, of 353 West Forty-first 
Street, are heirs to the half of $12,000, left 


them by theic mother. Their father, Sid- 
ney Philips, formerly in.an insane asylum, 
became deranged again about three weeks 
ago, and dies prenne’. Since then- the boys 
had to shift for themselves. An ent of 
the’ Gerry society requested Magistrate 
Simms, in Jefferson Market Court, yester- 
Cay, to commit the boys to the Five Points 
House of Industry, pending the appolat- 
ment of a guardian, and he did so, 
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BENEDICT ARNOLD'S HOME 





TO BE RESTORED BY FAIRMOUNT 
PARK ASSOCIATION, 


“Mount Pleasant” One of the Most 
Historically Interesting Mansions 

- About Philadelphia—The Traitor 
Lived There After His Second Mar- 
riage—Other 
Who Have Owned and 


Prominent People 


Occupied 


the House, 


In East Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, 
there is an old mansion, now used as a 
stopping place by bicyclers and driving 
parties, which the Fairmount Park Art 
Association proposes to restore to its orig- 
inal condition, because, of its many his- 


torical associations. The house is known 
properly as Mount Pleasant Mansion, and 
commonly, as the Dairy. It is the old. 
home of Benedict Arnold, and its history 
is flavored strongly with romance, as well 
as with Revolutionary reminiscences. It 
is about 135 years old. 

It is a stone and brick mansion, many- 
roomed, and having ,wide stairways and 
landings. The fireplaces and chimney 
pieces are of the generous, old-fashioned 
style. The woodwork is very handsome, 
and the panels above the fireplaces are 
works of art. At the time it was buiit it 
was the equal of any countfy seat of the 





period. The estate originally was but thir- 
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Arnold, with whom she lived eleven y 


After thé confiscation of Mount Pleasant ue 


and its sale it remained e y for a short 
time, and then was rented th Baron Steu« 
ben, who was Inspector General of Wash« 
ington’s army. But how long Steuben oc< 
cupied the property is very. oubtful. Cer 
tainly it must have been for a very short 
period, since that officer, even before ac- 
quiring the estate, had been ordered soutiy 
with Gen. Greene, and in December, 1780, 
was with the latter commander. It is acu 
rious coincidence that Baron Steuben should 
have been one of the court-martial who 
tried Major André, should have been the 
lessee of Arndld’s estate, and should have 
| wer lap to operate against Arnold in the 
uth. 

For two years after this Col. Richard 
Hampton lived at Mount Pleasant, but in 
1780 it became the property of Blair Mc- 
Clenachan, a merchant and an ardent pa~ 
triot, who a year or so previous had given 
a large amount for the relief of Washing-~ 
ton’s army. In 1784 he di sed of the es- 
tate to Edward Shippen, Chief Justice of 
Pennsylvania, the father of Margaret Ar~« 
nold, 2nd until 1792 it was held by Mr. 
Shippen,, when Gen. Jonathan Williams, 
who was an agent at Nantes. France, fos 
the Continental Congress during the Revo< 
lution, bought it. His family in_ turn, 
owned the property until 1853, when it was 
again sold, and’ in 1868 the City of Phil. 
adelphia acquired it for Fairmount Park. 

It is the intention of the Fairmount Park 
Art Association to restore the house, which 
will be a comparatively easy task, and to 
fill it with furniture and relics of the pree 
Revolutionary and Revolutionary periods. 





PERSIA’S AND TURKEY’S REGICIDES. 


Comparison of the Situations by thé 
Young Turkish Party’s Organ. 


The Turkey-el-Fatat, the organ of tha 
Young Turkey Party in Paris, in speaking 
of the assassination of the Shah of Persia, 
compares it with that of Abd ul Aziz, Sul« 
tan of Turkey, and says that the twa 
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ty-one acres in extent; but purchases made 
soon afterward increased the entire prop- 
erty to seventy-eight acres. Its first owner 
Was a man named McPherson, and its his- 
tory from the day it was built is interest- 
ing, because of the prominence of those 
who. occupied it. 

Capt. John McPherson, who built the house, 
was a noted commander of privateers, ana 
the list of his daring achievements and vic- 
tories is a long and brilliant one. He ob- 
tained considerable wealth by his raids on 
the high seas, and in 1761, feeling that the 
time for rest had come, he retired from a 
seafaring life and settled down in Phila- 
delphia, where he selected a plot of ground 
upon the east bank of the Schuylkill River, 
nearly opposite the estate known as Bel- 
mont. Here he erected the Mount Pleasant 
Mansion, and he made up his mind to live 
in it quietly for the rest of his days. John 
Adams, who dined at McPherson’s house 
in October, 1775, is reported in local nis- 
tory to have said that he (McPherson) had 
“the most elegant seat in Pennsylvania, a 
clever Scotch wife, and two pretty daugh- 
ters.” 

When the Revolution broke out McPher- 
son tried his best to secure command of the 
patriot naval forces, but was refused, and, 
for a time, he created much annoyance by 


his importunities. He continued to reside 
on his estate, but gave himself up to va- 
rious schemes and propositions which kept 
him in the public eye. He was of a phil- 
osophic and inventive turn. He compiled 
and published the first city directory of 
Philadelphia. The temper of the man was 
evinced in the way he went about his ii- 
quiries, in making up this directory, for 
he refused to pass by an evasive or mock- 
ing answer from those whom he visited in 
his work of collecting names, addresses, 
&c., and various citizens are put down in 
the directory under the letter I as “I wont 
tell you,” or under W as ‘‘ What you 
please,’’ or under C as *“‘ Cross woman” or 
“Cross man.” He also was eccentric in 
his advertisements of his inventions, and 
he stated in 1785 that he was the inventor 
of ‘‘an elegant cot which bids defiance to 
everything but Omnipotence. No bedbug, 
mosquito, or fly can possibly molest the 
persons who sleep in it.’””, McPherson died 
jn 1792, but, previous to this, he leased the 
mansion to the Spanish Ambassador, Don 
Juan de Merailles, and, in 1779, Benedict 
Arnold bought the property. 

Arnold was Military Governor of the 
city, and had shortly before met a young 
woman of gentle birth and distinguished 
position, “Peggy ’’ Shippen. Of his court- 
ship of that lady and of the ardent manner 
in which he confessed his passion and 
pressed his suit much has been written. 
That he was successful and won the girl 
as his wife is a matter of history. On 
March 22, 1779, he purchased Mount Pleas- 
ant and made a settlement of the property 
on his wife and children in the event of 
his death. The dower was thought gener- 
ally to be a splendid one. But as a matter 
of fact, the property was heavily incum- 
bered with mortgages, created by Mc- 
Pherson, and subsequently Mrs. Arnold 
was, by a Sheriff’s sale, divested of all in- 
terest in the estate. It was only two 
weeks after Benedict Arnold made the set- 
tlement above mentioned that he was mar- 
ried. She was his second wife, and he al- 
ready had one child of seventeen years of 
age by his first wife, Margaret Mansfield, 
whom he had married in 1761. 

Arnold spent much of the fourteen months 
following his marriage at Mount Pleasant. 
He had been living in extravagant fashion 
in a house originally belonging to Richard 
Renn, on Market Street, above Fifth, whee 
had been occupied by Gen. Howe when the 
British were occupying Philadelphia. It 
was a mark of fashion for people of that 
time to reside at periods at their country 
seats, and Arnold, with his wife, occupied 
Mount Pleasant during the Spring, Sum- 
mer, and Autumn of 1779 and part of the 
Summer of 1780. In July of the latter year 
he set off for West Point in the hope of se- 
curing the command of that place, and 
succeeded in his mission. Mrs. Arnold and 
the child, born during his stay in Phila- 
delphia, joined him at West Point. 

Whether Mrs. Arnold was aware of her 
husband’s intentions with regard to the 
betrayal of his post is a question not defi- 
nitely settled, but it is well established that 
it was while he was yet at Mount Pleasant 
that he began his correspondence with the 
British, hen Arnold’s treason wads dis- 
cover there was great indignation in 
Philadelphia particularly, and public demon- 
strations expressed the feeling of the peo- 
ple. The night after Arnold’s flight was 
made known a paper effigy, lighted with 
candles and bearing an inscription on its 
breast significant of its meaning, was car- 
ried through the streets and finally hanged 
from a gallows. On Sept. 30 a manifesta- 
tion took place of more striking character. 
A eart was drawn through the streets 
bearing an effigy of Arnold dressed in regi- 
mentals and having two faces. The devil, 
armed with pitchfork and a bag of money, 
stood behind the traitor, and in front of 
both of these figures a transparency ex- 
hibited the devil dragging Arnold into the 
flames, while on another side of the trans- 

arency was a gallows, underneath which 
Was an explanatory statement. A fife and 
drum corps accompanied the cart, playing 
the ‘‘ Rogue’s March.”” The procession pa- 
raded the streets, and at Fourth and New 
Streets the whole affair was burned before 
the ‘‘ Coffee House.’’ Mrs. Arnold, mean- 
while, had been banished from the State by 
decree of the Council, but through the 





strenuous efforts of her family was per 
mitted to return. Her family, however, 


regicides were prompted by entirely differ 
ent motives. 

Persia, the editor says, always had it 
revolutionary sects whose votaries were im< 
bued with vague, visionary ideas, and the 
Babis, the sect to which the Shah’s as- 
sassin belonged, was one of these. One of 
the ideals that this sect entertains is the 
laudable one of reforming Islam by chang- 
ing the condition of women. 

However, continues the editor, there was 
no organized conspiracy against the life of 
the late Shah. The man had worked him- 
self up to a state of frenzy, and the murder 
which followed was a simple accident in 
Oriental life. 

But the deposition of Abd ul Aziz, which 
was followed by his death, was the result 
of a conspiracy. <A plan had been formed 
beforehand, that of the regeneration of 
Turkey, by introducing necessary liberties 
for the benefit of ee. humanity. a 
ul Aziz was an obstacle. e was put outo 
the way, and whatever horror the crime 
may have caused in Europe, there were 
reasons for it, and these were explained by 
the events that succeeded it. But there 
Was no parallel in the death of the Persian 
Shah. Persia does not dream of either 
a Constitution or a Parllament. The utmost 
benefits that the Persians will get by the 
event will be to amuse themselves at the 
festivities attending the coronation of the 
new Shah. The father had hoarded up 
great treasures, the son will dissipate them, 
and the satraps will be charged with the 
duties of extorting more money from the 
people. 

The editor of Turkey-el-Fatat goes on 
to ask how it is that a man who was so 
delicately nurtured as Sultan Abd ul Hamid 
could authorize and approve such terrible 
massacres as have been perpetrated in 
Armenia. The ferocity and blood-thirsti- 
ness of Tamerlane and nghis Khan might 
be explained, as they were brought up amid 
scenes of bloodshed and carnage. But Abd 
ul Hamid was brought up amid peaceful 
and rustic surroundings, and up to the age 
of thirty he simply governed his own 


amily. 

Is it possible, asks the editor, that the 
Sultan is held prisoner by a few rascalg 
who surround his throne and use him as a 
argent and puppet to further their own 
ends? 

Such a condition, however, the editor con- 
tinues, is not possible, and therefore Abd 


ul Hamid must be an individual of un- 


bridled, undisciplined, and capricious will 
that overrides all reason and all sense of 
justice. He keeps the clique that he has 
about him because he cannot do without 


them, and they find him a Prince after ° 


their own hearts and their needs, which 
are very great. 

The editor says he is opposed to revolu- 
tionary methods, but sees no hope for Tur- 
key except in a restoration of the Con- 
stitution of Midhat Pasha. As long as the 
present Sultan lives, the editor is con- 
vinced that the Constitution will be sup. 
pressed. But then Abd ul Hamid is not im- 
mortal, and some day he will disappear, 
and then his successor, who will not have 
the ‘same reasons for suppressing the Con- 
Stitution, will proclaim it, and thus save 
the country from ruin. Nothing can be ex- 
pected from Abd ul Hamid except mas» 
gacres and decrees of exile. 





The Rev. H. R. Hulse’s Appointment, 

Bishop Potter has appointed the Rev. 
Hiram Richard Hulse minister in charge 
of the Pro-Cathedral Mission, at 180 Stan- 
ton Street, to take the place of the Rev. 


Francis R. Bateman, the present incum- 
bent, who has accepted a charge out of the 
city. Mr. Hulse will assume the duties of 
his new office July 1. Mr. Hulst was or- 
dained to the diaconate by Bishop Potter 
at St. George’s Church last Sunday. He is 
a member of the senior class in the Dpis- 
copal Divinity School, in Philadelphia, and 
distinguished himself in the recent canon- 
ical examinations held by Bishop Potter, 
when he received a higher percentage than 
a, other candidate, passing magna cum 
aude. : 





De La Vergne Memorial Services. 


The memory of John C. De La Vergne, 
late President of the North Side Board of 
Trade, will be honored by services at the 
Reformed Church of Mott Haven, Third 


Avenue and One Hundred and Forty-sixth 
Street, Thursday evening at 8 o’clock. The 
Rev. G. Edwin Talmage, James L. Wells, 
Controller Fitch, and the Rev. Gibson W. 
Harris wil] take part in the services. The 
introductory address will be delivered by 
James L. Wells, and the memorial address 
by Controller Fitch. Mrs. Henrietta Speke 
Seeley and the church choir will assist in 
the musical services. Miss Wright will 
preside at the organ. 





Mayor Strong Asked to Aid Peddlers, 


The Rev. Herman P. Faust of the For- 
syth Street Hebrew-Christian Mission called 
on Mayor Strong yesterday to see if some- 
thing could be done for two Hebrew - 
dlers who have recently been driven from 
the streets by the police. Peddiers of collar 
buttons and suspenders who formerly fre- 
quented certain spots along the streets 
have recently been driven from them by the 
police; and some of them have been obliged 
to give up their means of livelihood. -] 
Rev. Mr. Faust thought something should be 
done to assist them, and Mayor 
said he would see what could done 
the mat! 
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“Street, the design is apparent. 
‘ought to work admirably in the stock mar- 
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PHASES OF THE RAPID TRANSIT PROBLEM. 


Why the Manhattan Railway Company Cannot and 
Will Not Solve It. 


NO WISH OR INTENTION TO MEET PUBLIC REQUIREMENTS 





Wall Street Manipulation Back of: Messrs Gould and Sage’s Anxiely to 


Extend Their System. 


EVIDENCES THAT THE SCHEMERS HAVE NOT YET SHOWN THEIR HAND. 


eee ee 


Ontline of What May Be Expected When the Manhattan Proposition Shall 


Have Passed the tentative and Basic Stage—Present Grabs Ccnfined 


to the Bowery and Greenwich Street. 


Present efforts of the Manhattan Rall- 
fay Company to fasten itself permanently 
on the city by means of extensions and 
erosstown connections, which would add to 
the obstacles to genuine rapid transit, if 
they would not make such a consummation 
impossible for all time, deserve attention. 
Nothing has been made clearer than that 
rapid transit cam never be furnished by the 
present elevated system It has been dem- 
that the 


Manhattan management has no wish or in- 


onstrated quite as conclusively 


tention to meet public requirements. 

Wall Street has always been good enough 
for Messrs. Gould and Sage. There is no 
reason to hope that their interests can 
ever overlap that profitable field. Any hy- 
pothesis would be incompatible with the 
conduct of these manipulators which as- 
Sumed that the present scheme has any 
purpose higher than the Stock Exchange 
can amply serve. or that profit in it is ex- 
pected. from If public 
credulity can be played upon by schemes 
in securities al- 


any other source. 


ef working fluctuations 
ready outrageously watered, by adding to 
the voluine of Manhattan obligations, with 
the habitual and 
paper issues and of luring the money of 


disparity between cost 
innocent investors into a flimsy makeshift 
corporation, for the enrichment of its pres- 
the game in hand will have 
The entire course of the 
through al! its 
mutations, negatives the proposition that it 
would do anything to further public inter- 
ests, even if ir could, and it cannot. 

“The character of the elevated structure 
will not admit of adequate development. 
Engineering opinion has affirmed this fact 
many times. In the last twenty years there 
has been ample chance to show the capac- 


ent managers, 
been successful. 
Manhattan management, 


ity and possibilities of the system. Not oniy 
has there been no substantial improvement 


in speed or comfort since the roads now 
in operation were equipped, but the public 
needs outgrew tne system long ago. Cable 
roads down town anu trolley appliances in 
Lenox Avenue and beyond the Harlem 
River have become paying enterprises sim- 
ply because of the inadequacy of the Man- 
hattan system. Surface transit makes no 
pretension to rapidity, but it is manifest 
that the patronage of surface cars is not 
limited to short-distance fares. Accommo- 
dation furnished in recent years by im- 
proved means of surface transit has doubt- 
less quieted public clamor against the ele- 
vated roads. Had it not been for this re- 
lief, which in no sense satisfies the’ demand 

r rapid transit, it is hardly. conceivable 
that the impositions and incompetency of 
the Manhattan Company would now be tol- 
erated. Much less would the brazen assur- 
ance exhibited in its latest exploit for new 
and exclusive privileges receive official 
countenance. 

The easiest way to account for the new 
scheme, as laid out by Messrs. Gould, Sage, 
and Gallaway, is that these men bank on 
the elusive memory of the public, on its 
lack of interest in the subject or its des- 
peration over the blow dealt the Rapid 
Transit Commission plan by the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court, or on gen- 
eral misinformation and ignorance. 

In its initial manifestation, as submitted 
to the Rapid Transit Commissioners at last 
Thursday’s meeting, the scheme does not 
betray the vicious qualities which lurk in 
it, although intelligent opinion condemned 
it as bad enough. Evidently the company 
has not dared to commit itself publicly yet 
to the proposition which formed the basis 
of recent conferences between Messrs. 
Gould and Sage and Mayor Strong. That 
may be expected later, with little encour- 
agement. The joker hidden in the present 
proposition Hes doubtless behind its pres- 
entation as a “tentative” plan, designed 
simply as a “ basis”’ for discussion. 

Under the narrowed proposition to build 
northward and to cross-cut the town by a 
line from the City Hall station, out Centre 
Street to Canal Street, thence to West 
Such a plan 


ket, but it is absurd to expect relief for 
the people from it. It promises only to 
build train sheds in the Bowery and in 
Greenwich Street. 

The elevated tines are worked to their full 
Capacity in the down-town sections. An 
attempt to increase their carrying capacity 
by projecttmg branches to parts of the city 
not now immediately served could result 
only in congesting traffic down town and 
in making conditions worse than they 
are now. New branches, in adding to 
travel, would also acd to trains. No sane 
person can view tais prospect with the 
s-ightest notion that {t will nelp the pub- 
lic one step towar4 rapid transit. The op- 
posite effect is inevitable. Cross-cuts are 
of course intended simply to block any 
other project. 

It ‘s doubtful whether the omission to 
present a plan for a double-deck road and 
for a loop at Battery Park entitles the Man- 
hattan Company to credit. Since these 
schemes were made the subject of a talk 
in the Mayor’s office within a fortnight 
and since the Battery grab has been cher- 
ished by the company for several years, 
the conclusion that. they are held in re- 
serve, for use when the Rapid Transit Com- 
mission shall thaw, would be less rash than 
to suppose that they had been abandoned. 
They may be expected to devdop when 
the discussion shall have advanced beyond 
the teniative and basic stage. 

There is at least one Gogmmissioner with 
whom the Manhattan pamy must be 





both plausible and prudent in order to get 
his attention. Commissioner Steinway Is 
the man. His distrust of the - company’s sin- 
cerity was roused as long ago as August, 
1893. The predecessor of the present com- 
mission had then given several months to 
negotiations with the Manhattan manage- 
ment. Terms apparently satisfactory to the 
company and the. commission had been 
reached after several weeks of discussion. 
George J. Gould asked for time in which 
to consult his Directors. It was understood 
that a proposition on the terms discussed 
would be submitted. Instead of that- Mr. 
Gould, after waiting several weeks, sent to 
the commission a few lines saying that the 
Directors had decided not to proceed. Fi- 
nancial stringency was pleaded in excuse. 
The Commissioners felt as if Mr. Gould had 
trifled with them, and Mr. Steinway said: 

“I say now as emphatically as I can that 
the Manhattan is out of it for all time. 
Under no circumstances would I now be 
willing to consider a proposition from that 
company. When all the courtesy and indul- 
gence shown by this commission are: re- 
warded by such a curt note as we have re- 
ceived, my faith in that company is de- 
stroyed. 

“If the company had asked better terms 
than we offered, pleading business depres- 
sion: or if, on account of the stringency 
of money. it had urged an extension of the 
time proposed by from two to four years, 
or if it had requested any indulgence or 
any modification. of our plans, or had even 
suggested a delay of a few months, hoping 
that improved conditions might then ena- 
ble it to renew negotiations, I would have 
remained well digposed. 

“This commission went to the very brink 
ef the precipice in furthering the wishes of 
the Manhattan Company. If it supposes 
new that we are so subservient and de- 
percent that we will be ready to go, hat in 
hand, and ask it to do something, it will 
find itself much’ mistaken.’ Our relations 
are now positively at an end.” 


Commissioner Starin was also’ a member™ 


of that commission.” He “had ‘held cdnstst- 
ently that the Manhattan could not fur- 
nish rapid transit, and had no such notion. 
The note that angered Mr. Steinway did 
not take Mr. .Starin unawares. His opin- 
ions have shown no sign of change at any 
time. Commissioner Inman’ also served 
with that board. There are thus three Com- 
missioners now in service who had one 
experience with the Manhattan which will 
not be quickly forgotten. They will proba- 
bly require evidence to convince them that 
the company is not still at its old tricks. 

The Manhattan would have repudiated a 
policy that has clung te it since its in- 
ception if it had closed the deal of 1893 with 
a contract, because the deal, as it devel- 
oped in discussion, provided that the com- 
pany pay something for its franchises. 
Grabbing was quite in its line, but paying, 
never. It seemed to observers a foregone 
conclusion, when $125,000 per year was 
fixed as a minimum rental for new rights, 
that nothing would result. 

The situation at that time was not unlike 
the present one. There had been a failure 
in the attempt to sell an underground fran- 
chise at auction. The Manhattan Company 
came to the front in April, 1893, with a 
proposition that it be given new franchises. 
Although the Commissioners had decided 
that the present system could not be de. 
veloped for genuine rapid transit, they felt 
constrained to deal with the Manhattan 
rather than let their long labors go for 
nothing. Meetings with the Manhattan 
Company extended over more than two 
months. 

Routes and plans submitted by the com- 
pany were substantially the same as those 
now brought forward. The proposals in- 
volved a surrender of streets, as now. Op- 
position developed to it, but the Com- 
missioners felt that action was expected of 
them, and they proceeded with negotia- 
tions. Conferences went on smoothly un- 
til the question of paying the city for such 
rare privileges was broached. The Com- 
missioners, wishing to make terms easy 
and reasonable, proposed a minimum year- 
ly rental of $125,000, on a basis of 5 per 
cent. on gross receipts, or a fixed rental 
of $175,000. From that time the company 
became lukewarm. It postponed appoint- 
ments for meetings. The commission wait- 
ed nearly through the Summer on repre- 
sentations that the company would pro- 
ceed with negotiations. Late in August a 
note came from the company which con- 
vinced the Commissioners -that sincerity 
in its professions had ceased with the ap- 
pearance of a suggestion that it pay some- 
thing for the valuable privileges which it 
had sought. 

In its early history the company con- 
fessed insolvency and passed to a receiver- 
ship in order to escape taxes and interest. 
That manoeuvre was engineered for stock 
purposes. When it got into Battery Park, 
under a revocable permit, it sold property 
which it had acquired down town of suffi- 
cient area for a terminal, and which it had 
bought for that purpose before it succeed- 
ed in grabbing a strip of the park. Since 
then it has assumed that it could -get 
all the land it needed from the* public do- 
main or from occupancy of streets, and it 
has retreated from every proposition in- 
volving purchases by itself. Various ap- 
plications to Rapid Transit Commissions 
have been dropped as soon as.a condition 
appeared that It pay anything. 

There is a present manifestation of dis- 
regard for the law or for public convenience 
in its management of the Suburban Road, 
as exposed last week in THE NEW-YoRK 
Times. Instead of furnishing continuous 
transit to passengers for stations beyond 
the Harlem River, as the law requires, it 
compels passengers to change cars south 
of the Harlem. Occasional trains make 
through runs from Second Avenue, show- 
ing that the operation is feasible, but such 


trains seem to be put on rather to save a 
charter than to accommodate the public. 
Nothing seems to have been attempted by 
the company for the proper lighting of the 


ears, 
Having grabbed all it could and despolied 
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the city, it now proposes to shut out for- 
ever, by extensions and cross-town fran- 
chises, all chance for any other elevated 
or any viaduct system. 

Judging the future by the past, the pub- 
lic can hope for no relief from the Manhat- 
tan Company. Rapid transit over its struct- 
ure is out of the question. Development 
of that structure can only shed the streety. 
There will always ‘be danger that public 
domain will be sacrificed to the company’s 
greed. No public benefit is conceivable from 
any scheme that the company can devise. 
The only service possible to any one in an 
undertaking of this kind will be in the op- 
portunity for fresh manipulation of the 
stock market. 

Since anything the company does must 
excite distfust, and since the propositions 
Giscussed with Mayor Strong are probably 
held in leash, to be sprung at the first con- 
venient chance, they may be properly con- 
sidered now. e cross-cut and extension 
plan, as shown, would simply provide for 
transit of the present kind up town, for 
shutting out perma f all chance for 
overhead relief down town, and for con- 
gestion of traffic on lines now overtaxed. 
The double-deck scheme presented to Mayor 
Strong amounts to a confession that the 
elevated structure is unequal to greater 
demands upon it than are now made. In the 
suggestion of development by double-decix- 
ing the present structure, protection 
against damage suits was made a condi- 
tion with. Mayor Strong, the city to stand 
as a buffer between property_owners and 
the Manhattan Company and to pay all 
damages awarded by the courts. 

Leaving out of account the disturbance 
to the streets due to the necessity of 
strengthening foundations or ef laying new 
ones for a double-deck structure, and the 
darkening of streets already too. much 
shaded by a single-deck structure, the lia- 
bility which the city would incur would 
be simply tremendous. 

Expert testimony is not needed to con- 
vince any one that damages to property 
would far exceed extreme estimates of the 
cost Sf an underground road. Moreover, 
such damages would have to be paid. Tax- 
payers could not hope that the city would 
follow the Manhattan Company's example 
of fighting, evading, and wearing out suit- 
ors. The scheme would open the way for 
endless claims in stupendous amounts, and 
taxpayers would have to pay the bills. 
Municipal construction of an underground 
road would be cheap in comparison. Man- 
hattan might easily become a_prize-wianer 


in the stock market if it could appropriate. 


streets and injure property, with the city’s 
Treasury and credit behind it, and if its 
only liability was for construction, which 
might be charged to suit the avarice or the 
speculative interests of the managers. Even 
Mayor Strong’s avowed friendliness to the 
Manhattan Company could hardly avail to 
make the city assume the risks of an “ an- 
gel”? to this enterprise. A sign worth not- 
ing in this connection is that Controller 
Fitch says he wil! oppose a deal with the 
Manhattan on any basis until he can know 
definitely how much the city will be paid 
by the company for.new franchises. 

The same reason which deterred the com- 
pany from presenting the damage scheme 
at this time may be supposed to have kept 
it silent regarding Battery Park. Perhaps 
the echoes of the public outcry against the 
proposed grab of Battery Park in 1891 still 
ring in Russell Sage’s ears. It will be weil 
to watch, however, for developments in this 
line. The company was then lucky to ées- 
cape ejectment from that breathing place. 
Before that time it had proposéd not only 
to turn Battery Park into a train yard, but 
also Reservoir Park. It had planned_ to 
blaze a trai] through Central Park. Evi- 
dence that it is as much. bent on grabbing 
as ever appears in the scheme, disclosed in 
talks with Mayor Strong, for a Battery 
Park loop. The assumption that the ~~ 
are desperate over the underground set- 
back and will stand anything seems to ac- 
eount for the new talk of a grab. 

It is gratifying to observe that the man- 
agement is less audacious in this matter 
than formerly, indicating that the lashing it 
got in 1891 is vividly remembered. Indica- 
tions that the loop may not be now pressed; 
that the people may be permitted to hold 
the portion of Battery Park not yet blight- 
ed by elevated railroad encroachment, may 
be construed to mean that the company 
would prefer to avoid another encounter 
with the anti-grabbing public opinion. It 
will be a mistake to suppose that the com- 

any is less inclined to grab than before. 
Pear may make it cautious, but if it thinks 
there is no reason to be afraid, the grab- 
bing feature of the new scheme will be as- 
serted, beyond question. It should be 10- 
ticed that no professions of virtue for let-| 
ting the Battery alone should count for 
anything, since the grab spirit is manifest 
; ition to.shed the.Bowery. 

As has been ea in previous attempts 
at grabbing Battery Park, and as is shown 
above, increased grants at the Battery 
would only provide the company with a 
train yard: That is plainly the intention 
with the Bowery. It could not under anv 
circumstances or conditions, either in the 
Battery Park or in the Bowery, make the 
dispatch of trains quicker or add to their 


eed. 
waithough the Bowery shed or Battery loop 
scheme can have no bearing at any time on 
rapid transit, and although the Battery loop 
seems to be held in reserve along with the 
proposition that the city pledge itself to pay 
property damages, the two should not be 
left out of public consideration. It is a 
safe guess that they will bob up if given a 
chance. They throw  sidelights on the mo- 
tives behind what has been proposed, and 
they should call public attention afresh to 
the settled policy of the company. If Bat- 
tery Park is left alone for the present, fear 
may be set down as the cause. Perhaps the 
company thinks it enough for immediate 
= oom to grab the Bowery for a train 
yard. 

The company’s history shows what may 
be expected from yielding to any demand 
which may stand as a bar to a future pian 
for genuine rapid transit. If the Commis- 
sioners are not yet convinced,-or if the peo- 
ple have any doubt of the Manhattan Com- 
pany’s intention, its record shou!d be in- 
structive. It has tried to grab public parks; 
it has shut out light from the streets by 
laying third tracks illegally; it has avoided 
obligations that carried cost to itself or 
comfort to passengers, and its chief owners 
have juggled its securities in the stock mar- 
ket on a scale and at a profit to justify 
amply the conclusion: that all operations 
have been subordinated to their interests in 
the stock market. 





ENGINEERS CONDEMN THE SCHEME. 


Neither Relief Nor Rapid Transit in 
the Manhattan Company's Plans. 


From interviews with prominent engi- 
neers one point was made pPlain—that there 
is a unanimity among them that the present 
elevated structures cannot stand greater 
strain than they are at present subjected 
to. No marked improvement in the system 
would come from extensions and spurs that 
could only increase the congestion by tap- 
ping new sources of patronage. The vety 
inconvenience suffered by the lack of such 
connections as are asked for is considered 2 
blessing in disguise, for to an extent it di- 
verts travel to surface lines, and to that 
extent relieves the jam in the elevated 
roads. 

Only an entirely new structure, it is con- 
tended, could carry additional tracks capable 
of taking the strain of express traffic and 
the enormous added strain that new busi- 
ness secured by spurs and extensions would 
bring. 

It is not *thought for a moment by those 
who have followed the career of the Man- 
hattan Company that there is any intention 
of building upon all of the routes asked for, 
or of otherwise increasing facilities to the 
extent proposed. On the contrary, the belief 
is expressed that the blanket proposition 
covers some coveted privileges that the 
company would alone avail itself of, to say 
nothing of further schemes {t may be in- 
tended to lead up to. 

“Don’t place your faith In the Manhat- 
tan Company. It has not made a name for 
public spirit heretofore. It will take 
all it can get that will profit it. The 
proposition now offered will add 
coffers of the company. The city will not 
have rapid transit the agitation of which 
couid only suffer a relapse, and the elevated 
road service would be more unsatisfactory 
than it now is.” 

This was the language of a well-known 
engineer who has made a very minute 


study of the transportation question not 
only in its engineering aspects, but in the 
the statistics of travel, and aiso in the his- 
tory of rapid-transit schemes and the rec- 
nN of the Manhattan Company in all its 
phases. 

‘I do not believe,’’ said he, “in adding to 
the traffic of any existing routes of travel 
already congested. New trunk lines should 
run throug new territory. 
rather than concentrate travel, and in do- 
ing it you will not only increase values in 
parts not now penetrated, but you will pro- 
vide for the wants and comfort of vast 
numbers who must now travel a distance to 
an elevated station. You will also do away 
with much of the crowding. 

“More individual lines are needed not 
only to relieve the crowding of trains on 
existing lines, but to relieve the s ns 


to the. 


Divide up. 


| and to scatter the crowds. Divide them by 
‘providing more evenues of travel. The flux 
is all one way. Convenience would attract 
it variously to the nearest lines if there 
were more, 

“ Again, don’t expect relief by an express 
service on the elevated roads. Under the 
most favorable conditions of rapid transit 
you could not do better than twenty-two 
miles an hour. There is nothing in the talk 
of forty miles an hour. The Pennsylvania 
Road makes only two stops at that rate 
between Jersey City and Philadelphia, and 
with its way service, oe gan stops, it 
makes but twenty-five miles. f the ele- 
vated roads were strengthened and fpro- 
vided with heavier locomotives, eighteen 
miles an hour between terminals would be 
the best that could be accomplished. The 
hegee best rate is twelve miles an hour. 

e improvement would be only a few min- 
utes between down town and Harlem. As 
the express travel is only about 10 per cent. 
of the total on the elevated roads, you will 
see how little benefit the public would de- 
rive from any relief promised in return for 
enormous concessions. 

**One reason of the small proportion of 
express traffic to the whole is that of the 
little time saved; much js lost waiting for 
express treins, which, to pay, are run only 
one in ten to the way trains, while, if the 
nearest station is a way station, the bother 
of changing at the next express station 
counteracts whatever saving in time there 
might otherwise be. More way trains, over 
more tracks, covering more routes, are what 
we need, 

‘**But you cannot tell what the Manhat- 
tan people are after. They are a set of 
tricksters. The Gou!d-Sage management 
has made the road unpopular. I don’t think 
they are governed by any broad views for 
the city’s benefit. I am opposed to grant- 
ing them any privileges. My impression 
is that the plans ‘are chaff. I don’t believe 
it is any feasible plan at all, and I don’t 
expect it to be carried out. They are doubt- 
less after one of the lines proposed or 
something which it may open the way to 
secure, and they offer a general plan 
which they present as a rapid-transit 
scheme. It is simply a miscellaneous lot 
of small lines. They may want the West 
Street line to catch ferry traffic and that 
from shipping. 

“Of the two-story structure, Russell 
Sage’s pet project, it would involve an en- 
tirely new structure. If express trains were 
run, they would naturally use the lower 
tracks, where the structure would be more 
solid. Nine-tenths of the passengers would 
therefore have to climb two stories to 
reach the way stations. This consideration 
would kill the scheme in the bud if popu- 
lar approval entered into the counsels of 
the Manhattan Company. Abutting prop- 
erty owners would be likely to be heard 
from also, as the double-decker would, of 
course, shut off more light. The objection 
to concentration of travel holds in this 
case that all localities should be accom- 
modated, and not simply the backbone of 
the island. 

“I regret to say,’ he continued, “ that 
the whole tendency of rapid-transit discus- 
sion is to put a line right in the most con- 
gested part, thereby increasing the con- 
gestion. Broadway, for instance, doesn’t 
need it. Broadway property owners object 
to it. Why not develop the undeveloped 
parts of the town? The Manhattan Com- 
pany is not considering such questions. The 
people will be glad to see the elevated roads 
doing their best with present facilities, and 
they will have to be operated in a very 
different manner and in a different spirit 
than at present, before they meet exist- 
ing obligations.” 

William B. Parsons, the engineer of the 
Rapid Transit Commission, said, ‘wnen 
asked for his opinion of the propositions 
submitted by the Manhattan Company: 
“They didn’t propose very much. Their 
scheme is in a chaotic state, and upiil it 
has been formulated and worked out quite 
in detai) it would be useless for me to crit- 
icise them from an engineering standpoint. 
They submitted only a suggestion. I don’t 
know even how they propose to have their 
spurs cross present tracks or how they are 
going to arrange stations. They promise 
more details next week, but not technical 
plans, 

“I favor four tracks, and do not think 
any scheme they may present without four 
tracks would improve their service.”’ 

William E. Worthen, a member of one 
of the former Rapid Transit Commissions 
and engineer to a subsequent commission, 
has followed rapid-transit questions since 
1853, when he drew the plans for an under- 
ground road. Rapid transit to Fourteenth 
Street was one of the needs of that time. 

“ Well,” he said, when he read the report 
in THE NEw-YORK Times of the Rapid 
Transit -Commission’s meeting,” and ob- 
served. thet it was nof’ certain but. that 10 
cents fare would be charged to the termi- 
nals of .certdin proposed extensions, ‘I 
guess the pe ple wold not stand that in 
these days. see they are also gfter a 
West Street route: I was on the commis- 
sion which in 1887 offered them a route 
which included part of West Street and a 
connection with the Sixth Avenue road at 
the junction of Carmine Street. Cycus 
Field wanted it, but others in the compaay 
objected, and our offer was not accepted. 
The Board of Aldermen also objected to 
tracks In Battery Park. That scheme pro- 
vided for connecting the east and west side 
roads at the Battery. One of the officials 
objected. He was afraid that a ride around 
oe city on one fare would become too pop- 
ular. 

“Tf the company would operate a four- 
track road from Chatham Square to the 
Harlem River, I should favor letting it 
build the additional tracks. It already 
holds Third Avenue. But before giving it 
even that right let it produce its 
plans in detail. Let us know just wnat we 
are going to get. 

“It should also extend its suburban 
road up Third Avenue to Fordham; but be 
fore making any concessions, let it show 
how it can improve existing lines—the 
Third Avenue line, for instance, with four 
tracks. 

“TI don’t believe in giving this whole 
thing outright to one company. The Man- 
hattan Company is not a benevolent insti- 
tution. If there is to be_a wholesale award- 
ing of thoroughfares, let others have a 
chance at it. Meantime confine the Man- 
hattan Company to its present routes, and 
before considering the giving of additional 
rights, even on those routes, let it produce 
- oe eae and show just what it is going to 

0.” 





TRAMPLED ON PRIVATE RIGHTS, 


Barriers Opposed to the Recovery of 


Damages by Property Owners. 


Speaking yesterday of the Manhattan 
Company’s habitual disregard of the rights 
of property owners, W. G. Peckham, who is 
counsel for many property owners, said: 
“But for THE NEw-YOrRK TIMEs and other 
independent newspapers, property along the 
elevated road in this city would have long 
since experienced the benefits of Socialism; 
that is to say, the elevated road would have 
overturned values without redress. Most of 
the City Judges were at first against the 
property owners. The Legislature passed 
in rapid succession the McKnight, the 
Laughlin, and Owen bills, and even the 
Constitutional Convention came near pass- 
ing Mr. Marks’s proposition. The future 
may again see bills like these, hence it is 
well to remember that one bill provided for 
the awarding of equity by jurors, chosen 
when Bernard Martin was Commissioner of 
Jurors. Two bills outlawed claims against 
the elevated roads. The Marks amendment 
was equally efficient in. a more obscure 
fashion. The newspapers and the Bar As- 
sociations were the only efficient aids to 
the property owners in defeating these 
projects. 

“The skill of the railroad attorneys has 
been such that the amounts awarded for 
damages have. been reduced to a minimum. 
This is the most insidious form of success 
for the elevated. Perhaps it explains the 
willingness of the Railroad Directors to as- 
sume damage suits. The expenses are s0 
great in employing experts, in paying the 
court stenographers, and so on, that judg- 
ments of say $1,000 a house mean practical- 
ly no redress for the property owners. Many 
lawyers of ordinary experience in litigations 
‘can obtain no more. 

“Now, the inadequacy of these damages 
appears more strikingly from the fact not 
generally known that the elevated roads 
are quietly acquiring the right to transport 
freight throughout New-York City over all 
their tracks. The sum to be paid the proper- 
ty owners !s a very small percentage of what, 
Mr. Vanderbilt or any other capable rail- 
road man would give for that privilege. Of 
course, eventually some great railroad will 
connect with the elevated and transport pas- 
sengers from everywhere outside of the city 
to the Battery, and the same with freight. 
This is a privilege worth at least ten times 
what the elevated i{s likely to pay for 
damages. George J. Gould is succeeding in 
what others, including his father, tried for 
in vain. Mr. George Gould has marvelous 
businesss ability, and a wonderful success 
with men. 

“The uew proposition for so much addi- 
tional track without exemption from dam- 
ages is a fine admission that the elevated 
people know that they are acquiring the 
right of way at rates remunerative to the 
road. If it were not so they. certain) 
would not desire to build so much addi- 
tional track. If it were a lawyer’s interests 
merely to promote litigation he would be 
glad to have the elevated road buildall these 
elevated tracks, but it seems to be a good 








citizen’s duty to say that the streets should 
be tunneled underneath and not on top.’ 





ALWAYS BENT ON GRABBING. 


Light from the Past Turned on the 
Present Scheme, 


Plans now presented as tentative, and as 
a basis of discussion,.may be fairly con- 
strued as evidence that the Manhattan Com- 
pany has not yet shown its hand. Its propen- 
sity for grabbingis only thinly veiled by 
propositions that it be authorized to turn the 
Bowery and Greenwich Street into train 
yards. When the veil shall be removed, 
the public need not be surprised if other 
public property shall be included in the 
company’s demands. 

Its committee has been shrewd enough 
to make no specific mention of other con- 
templated grab. This omission signifies 
nothing in view of the presentation of the 
plan as_ tentative. Moreover, since the 
Bowery and Greenwich Street afford more 
train room than Battery Park, the com- 
pany can well afford to keep designs on 
Rattery Park in the background until the 
Bowery end Greenwich Street grabs can 
‘be digested. There is nothing to indicate 
that the company will not reach out for 
the Battery at the first chance. Affirma- 
tive indications appear in the company’s 
record and in the form of Thursday’s pre- 
sentation to the Rapid Transit Commis- 
sioners. 

A little history wiil show the company’s 
tendency in regard to grabbing public do- 
main. The first Rapid Transit Commission 
appointed under the Rapid Transit law of 
1875 designated routes for the New-York 
elevated and the Metropolitan or Gilbert 
Company, which the Manhattan Company 
absorbed. These routes were as follows, 
the New-York elevated route leading: 

Beginning at the intersection of Green- 
wich Street amd Battery  Piuce, to 
the edge of the Battery and State Street; 
thence over, through, and along the edge 
of the Battery te Whitehall Street; thence 
over, through, amd along Whitehall Street 
to the intersection of State Street, and over 
and across Whitehall Street to Front 
Street. 

The Metropolitan or Gilbert Company was 
provided for down town over the following 
route: From a point on the southerly line 
of Morris Street. sixty-five feet from the 
southeasterly commer of Greenwich and 
Morris Streets; thence southerly through 
private property, parallel to the easterly 
line of Greenwich Street, a distance of 
thirty-five feet: thence on a curve of 185 
feet radius, intersecting the building line 
on the westerly side of Broadway, 202 feet 
from the southerly corner of Morris Street 
and Broadway, to Bowling Green; west 
of the westerly line of Broadway to and 
around Bowling Green into Beaver Street: 
thence along Beaver Street to Pearl. 

Ample provision was to be made for a 
loop for storage of cars and for continuous 
transit around the. southern end of the 
city, should the two companies enter into 
a traffic arrangement or come under a 
single control, as happened. The com- 
panies accepted the routes and intended to 
use them. For this purpose land was 
bought as follows: 

Property and Owner. 

138 Greenwich Street, John J. 

PNUD. ones dials RG nah Ste ole hse dawe's « / GE 
25 Greenwich Street, John Fro- 

lich 27,138.55 
27 and 29 Greenwich Street, Ed- 

ward Burke 


E. 

33 Greenwich Street, Peter Goelet 

35 Greenwich Street, Henry C. 
Babcock 

87 and 39 Greenwich Street, Mary 
W.. Morris and others 

69 Greenwich Street, Henry Nay- 


Price. 


45,871.05 


25,594.11 
26,616.05 


18,815.89 
42,312.25 
52,795.42 
derbilt .... 176,974.65 


Total kesh Gosia ah $445,904.82 
No, 9 Morris Street was afterward bought, 
and also 87 and 89 Greenwich Street, at 
the corner of Rector Street. The last- 
named property was igtended for offices 
and departments necessary down town. 
No. 69 Greenwich Street was detached. 
Nos, 5 and 11 Broadway and other Green- 
wich Street property were In one plot. The 
Broadway portion extended to Greenwich 
Street. Its dimensions were 162.4 feet on 
Broatway, 151.10 feet on Greenwich Street, 
200.8 feet along the north line, and 170.6 
feet along the south line. The total front- 
age bought in Greenwich Street was 377.10 
feet. Leaving out 5 and to 11 Broadway, 
the company had a plot 226 feet long by 
an average width of 89 feet. 

On Feb. 10, 1876, a license was granted 
for the use by the elevated roads of a 
strip along the edge of Batters; Park. Pub- 
lic sympathy was with the elevated roads 


at that time, and the Park Commissioners, 
who granted the license, pleaded that they 
were doing the public a service in helping 
along the enterprise. It was evident, how- 
ever, even in the absence of public protest 
against the grant, that the Commissioners 
were~conscious that they exceeded their 
powers in transferring any part of a public 
park to the use of a corporation. Accord- 
ingly, they guarded the trespass not only 
by provision that only the edge of the park 
be used, but also by making the permit rev- 
ocable on six months’ notice. 

In July, 1878, the strip grant 
passed unheeded—probably because the 
structure had not been built—the Park 
Board issued a further license for the con- 
struction of a station at South Ferry. This 
license referred to the other, which had 
stipulated that cars should not be kept 
standing on tracks in the park, that no 
injury should be done by the structure or 
its operation to shrubbery, trees, or lawns, 
and that lattices be built around and vines 
trained over them to relieve the. barrenness 
of the iron colurmns. The avowed intention 
was to preserve the park as much as pos- 
sible from ravages by the unsightly in- 
truder and to cover its nakedness by a se- 
ries of vine-clad arches. 

From the time of the second grant noth- 
ing was hea! of the connecting down- 
town routes. The property bought for that 
purpose was broken up by sales until title 
to only part of it remained with the rail- 
roads. At this time Messrs. Gould and 
Sage began to conspire for the property. 
They saw the advantage already gained by 
the Battery Park license. With a prospect 
that public land might be grabbed for rail- 
road uses, the policy of buying nothing 
was established. It has since then suffered 
no deviation. 

Successors to the Park Commissioners 
who had granted the original licenses tried 
to correct the blunder that had been made, 
by giving notice to the Manhattan Com- 
pany, then in control of the elevated sys- 
tem, to remove from the park. This hap- 
pened on June 9, 1880. he Manhattan 
Company obtained a temporary injunction 
against the order of ejectment. What fur- 
ther influences were pie may be left 
to conjecture, for the injunction was al- 
lowed to stand. Having, by means of the 
injunction, squatted securely on the people’s 
land, the company planned to get more 
of it. It projected schemes por only to 
enlarge its Battery holdings, ‘but to grab 
Reservoir Park and Central Park. 

The company’s ‘grees! policy became 
bold in 1887, when it utilized the popular 
demand for rapid transit to persuade 
Mayor Hewitt to appoint a Rapid Transit 
Commission to coysider new plans. This 
commission approved a scheme to give the 
Manhattan franchises to down-town ferries 
and for a Battery Park !toop. The report 
raised public outcry at once. and in spite 
of all efforts to justify it, the commission 
was forced into retirement. Corporation 
Counsel Lacombe gave !t a parting kick 
in an opinion that it had no authority to 
provide for a Battery a the law specific- 
ally exempting from rallroad use certain 
streets and avenues and “all places or 
lands contained in public ee Even the, 
Manhattan managers, efeated in the 

attery Park, repudiated 
the commission by declaring that they had 
no use for ferry extensions. They had 
wanted the park and had used the ferry 
extension plans merely in a “tentative” 
way. never intending to build to the ferrites. 

Public opinion, enlightened as to the 
real purposes of the Manhattan manage- 
ment, was reflected in this year, 1887, In the 
Park Board. which’ at one time seemed 
likely to make an effort to oust the 
squatter, but it found obstacles in the way. 
M. C. D. Borden, then President of the de- 
partment, expressed himself on the subject 
in these words: 

*“‘IT. look upon the building of the present 
road through the park as an act of vandal- 
ism, and a perfect disgrace to the city. 
So far from giving the elevated roads any 
further rights in Battery Park, would 
be in favor of compelling them to remove 
the present structure.” 

This view was generally indorsed, but it 
did not lead to active measures. Demon- 
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stration had already been furnished that 
the present elevated system could never 
furnish rapid transit, for which the need 
was then urgent. Agitation moved in the 
direction of relief, instead of concerning 
itself with the status of the grab. It re- 
sulted in a new law and a new commission, 
but the side-tracking of the grab encouraged 
the Manhattan management in further 
mlans fer gobbling Battery Park. 

The Legislature of 1891 was approached 
in the matter. It devolved be ote this body 
to perfect the law under which the new 
Rapid Transit Commission was to act. 
Manhattan amendments to legalize park 
grabs were grafted upon the proposed legis- 
lation. THE NEW-YORK TIMES came to the 
tront when the scheme appeared and ex- 
posed it. Public opinion was roused. as 
never before, and an anti-grab movement 
began which gathered such force that the 
Manhattan Company not only abandoned 
ihe scheme to get additional room, but 
it had all it could do to save itself from 
being thrown out of Battery Park. 

The Manhattan proposition before the 
Legislature was to give the Park Commis- 
sioners exclusive power to permit a rail- 
road company to use such portion of a 
park as the board mignt deem proper and 
on such terms as the board might pre- 
scribe. With a pliant board possibilities 
under such a law could hardly be’ meas- 
ured. An amendment was also proposed 
to give the company the right to build third 
tracks, 

When forced by THE N&Ew-YorK TIMES 
to declare themselves, the Manhattan 
managers confessed that they wanted a 
strip of Battery Park, 40 feet wide, with 
83 feet at stations, and 250 feet long, in 
addition tothe slice already equatted 
upon. The grant was urged on the pre- 
tense that a lo®p could then be built which 
would elfable the Sixth Avenue line to in- 
crease its carrying capacity by 50 per 
cent. People recognized at once the hol- 
lowness and falsity of these pretensions. 
They saw that a car yard alone was 
wanted. Trains were then following each 
other over the lines under the smallest 
headway that could be safely ventured, and 
the service was atrocious. 

The grabbers appeared in interviews in 
which they spoke of Battery Park as the 
resort only of vagrants, tramps, and the 
rag, tag, and bobtail of the city, and which 
could be put to no use so good as that 
proposed ey them. A public howl having 
been excited by this characterization of the 
visitors to that playground, Jay Gould 
gave an interview in which he spoke of 
the grateful shade furnished by the ele- 
vated structure to visitors. His utterances 
only added to public disgust with the grab. 
A Citizens’ Committee was organized to 
fight it. The committee appealed to the 
Park Board, in which it found friends of 
the Manhattan, and to the Board of Al- 
dermen, which condemned the grab and 
called on the Corporation Counsel to take 
steps to drive off the squatter. A mass 
meeting in Battery Park settled the mat- 
ter. The company abandoned its scheme 
for more land there. 

Put on the defensive, the company had 
to contend not only with the Citizens’ 
Committee, but it had to ersuade the 
Legislature to lay aside a bill which pub- 
lic demand had inspired, providing that 
the park be restored to the people. Plans 
laid by Jay Gouid before the Rapid Transit 
Commissioners at this time, asking for 
Battery facilities, for third-track privi- 
leges, and for a_ cross-town connection 
through Centre and Canal Streets fell with 
the anti-grab uprising. 

The Citizens’ Committee .showed _that 
the city in 1815 had covenanted with the 
buyers of seventcen lots bordering Bowling 
Green and State, Whitehall, and Bridge 
Streets, that no part of Bowling Green or 
Battery Park should ever be appropriated 
to private use The law forbidding the 
Park Commissioners from diverting to 
private use any park lands, and official 
opinions by Corporation Counsels Lacombe 
and O’Brien, and by Henry R. Beekman, 
as President of the Board of Aldermen, 
were quoted to show that the grabbers 
were squatters. It was shown by figures 
derived from Manhattan returns that South 
Ferry travel was only haif as great as 
that to the City Hall, and that *therefore 
a shuttle through Whitehall Street would 
do as good service as the one from Chat- 
ham Square to the Brooklyn Bridge. 

In reply to the charge of illegal occu- 
pancy the Manhattan Company referred to 
an opinion by William C. Whitney, when 
Corporation Counsel, justifying ‘the orig- 
inal license ‘on the ground that the portion 
of Battery Park covered by the elevated 
structure had not been acquired for park 
purposes,. but was.part of a strip between 
high and low. water which .came to the 
city in fee by.its first charter from the 
Crown. Argument for the company made 
up for what it lacked in substance by a 
defiant fling that the elevated road had 
landed in Battery Park and intended to re- 
main there forever and for nothing. 

The audacity of the Manhattan manage- 
ment had striking illustration at this time. 
Relying on public absorption in the Bat- 
tery grab, it began wholesale work in 
darkening Third, Ninth,- and Columbus 
Avenues with a third track. The police, 
under spur, stopped the work several 
times, but it was always resumed. Ex- 
cuses were made at the company's offices 
that the construction work was for 
switches, but Jay Gould, whose shrewd- 
ness in business left him entirely when he 
talked for publication, let out the scheme 
in an interview in which he said that the 
new tracks were intended for long runs 
by express trains. The commen? had no 
right to build third tracks.¥ It sneaked 
them in, and the authorities chose to be 
blind to a wanton vioiation of the law. 

Demands were made many times by the 
Citizens’ Committee that the Manhattan 
Company buy privileges instead of grab- 
bing them, but the company’s policy had 
become immovable in that regard. It 
wanted al! it could grab for nothing, and 
it meant to keep It .forever. 

Third tracks illegally laid are now in 
use as if the company had a right to 
them. There fs no longer need of pretend- 
ing that they are anything other than 
they appear to be. Why the company, 
after its success in laying these tracks un- 
lawfully, shou'd ask leave to build over 
Greenwich Street and the Bowery is not 
easily understood In the light of the rec- 
ord, it can only be inferred that the propo- 
sition is not candid. Its presentation as 
a ‘“‘basis’’ for discussion will strengthen 
the suspicion that the real object is to en- 
gineer a grab that will turn the Bowery 
and Greenwich Street into car yards, as 
upper Second Avenue has become. There 
is no reason to suppose that the grab plan 
will let Battery Park alone. 





STOCK MARKET ALWAYS WORKED. 


Records Which Prove Rapid 


Professions Ever Insincere, 


Transit 


From the earliest connection of the Gould- 
Sage interest in the elevated railroad prop- 
erties no opportunity to work the stock 
market has been lost. Jay Gould’s first 
appearance in the properties was in con- 
nection with a scandal that nearly caused 
the impeachment of a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. It depressed Manhattan stock 
by frightening the original investors in it. 
Jay Gould picked it up at slaughter prices. 
When he had driven out the weak and 
timid the load of a receivership upon the 
company was removed, and the stock more 
than doubled in price at once, with Gould 
and Sage prominent in the Directory. 

When under separate control, the New- 
York Elevated and’ Metropolitan Com- 
panies had been managed in a way that 
kept their securities at a good premium in 
the market. The Manhattan Company or- 
ganized for merger purposes in November, 
1876, had no railroad and no equipment of 
any kind. Its only purpose was to oper- 
ate the two existing companies under lease, 
which it acquired on May 20, 1879. 

The Manhattan capital was placed at 
$2,000,000, but it began business with po 
little money in hand that it may be said to 
have been without capitai. That hardly 
mattered to the managing roads, which 
owned {t, until Gould and Sage appeared. 
Its lack of financial responsibility led 
it into reckless agreements. Under a prop- 
osition that it issue stock in exchange for 
the stock of the component companies, it 
increased its capital at one jump from 
$2,000,000 to $13,000,000. It agreed to pay 
New-York and Metropolitan stockholders 
10 per cent. per year, and it assumed la- 
bility for their bonds. .By these means e 
company. whose only actual assets were 
paper, issued capita! stock for $13,000,000, 
on which ‘tt was to pay 10 per cent. per 
year, assumed bonded obligations for $21,- 
818,000, agreed to pay direct rent of $20,- 
000 to the iessors, and became liable for 
$750,000 per year in taxes, making total 
annual abilities of $3,484,080. 

The folly of doing as they pleased, even 
with their own, was not brought home fully 
to the management of the companies for 
two years. In acquiring the Manhattan 
franchise these companies had hoped to fa- 


cilitate plans for improved transit by con- 
fiding them to a management of their own 
choosing. The project had the misfortune 
to attract Jay Gould’s notice. He said that 
Russell Sage led him into it. When they | 





ee 


put their heads together no prophet w 
needed to forezsnadow mischie*.> 7 - 

Opportunity for them came early in ISS1, 
when the Manhattan defaulted in taxes. 
In June of that vear Attorney General 
Hamilton Ward began suit for the aissolu- 
tion of the Manhattan Company on the 
double ground of the illegality of its ex- 
istence and insolvency. ‘The suit was suc- 
ceeded by another on the ground of in- 
solvency, the company being then confess- 
edly insolvent... On July 13, 1881, Justice 
T. R. Westbrook appointed John F. Dillon 
one Amos L. Hopkins receivers of the com- 

y- 

_.The New-York Elevated sued to rezover 
its preperty: from. the Manhattan on the 
greund of non-payment of rent, interest, 
and taxes. Justice Westbrook denied this 
motion, holding that the transactions of the 
three companies had created complications 
that coula not be tried by motion. This 
left the property of the New-York and Met- 
ropolitan Companies in the hands of the 
receivers on account of the insolvency of 
the Manhattan. bs 

An agreement among the tires companies 
resulted, Oct. 22, 1881,. by which the stock 
guarantee to the New-York and Metropoli- 
tan was reduced from 1¢ per cent. annualiy 
to 6 per cent. Another agreement, on Nov. 
14, 1881, consolidated the three into the 
Manhattan. On Nov. 17 the Manhattan was 
declared sviyent, and the receivership 
ceased. In December of the same year the 
capital stock was increased to. $26,000,000, 
without adding anything to the cash or 
other value of the property. 

Beginning on Dec. 27, 1881, THE NEw- 
YORK Times made an exposure of this pro- 
ceeding, which furnished the basis for 
charges in the Assembly against Justice 
Theodoric R. Westbrook and Hamilton 
Ward, whose term of office as Attorney 
General expired with the end of that year. 
The Assembly Judiciary Committee was 
directed to investigate the charges, with 
the view of impeaching Justice Westbrook 
should the charges be sustained. 

THE TIMES’s exposures continued in the 
issues of Dec. 29 and 30, Jan. 14, 17, 20, 
24, and 26, 1882, and April 4, 1882. On 
April 21 the committee began its work. 
The evidence taken by it filled two large 
volumes. It established conclusively all 
that had been charged. Articles of im- 
peachment against Justice Westbrook were 
moved. The Assembly, susceptible then, as 
since. to various influences, iet the matter 
drop. In regard to Mr. Ward, the com- 
mittee decided that it had no: jurisdiction, 
since he had ceased to be a State officer. 

The exposure involved Cyrus W. Field 
Russell Sage, and Jay Gould in a conspirac 
to grab the Manhatttan property by means 
of a scheme which engaged the collusive 
services of State officials. Field was shown 
to have been the prime mover in the agree- 
ment by which the New-York and Metro- 
politan Companies were to be operated 
by the Manhattan. Gould testified that 
Sage let him into the game when stock 
working became Hvely. Gould’s reputation 
as a wrecker of prices seems to have ac- 
counted for the alliance. 

Alarms were spread with the Manhattan's 
first default in taxes, and the Attorney 
General's first appearance against the com- 

any. Stock which had sold at 57 in 1880 

ad declined to 29 on May 18, 1881, and to 

25.0n May 19, having touched 224%. On July 3 
the closing price wag 23%, and on July 18 
it touched 17%. It went to 15% on July 27. 
Rumors, suits, petitions, and the other 
tactics in which Gould was an adept kept 
the stock very low through Augusf, 154% 
being the lowest. Newspapers owned by 
Gould and Field aided the depression. 
Meanwhile, the trio of manipulators were 
gathering in stock. 

Justice Westbrook was shown to have 
appointed as receivers men very friendly to 
Gould and to have acted throughout, in @ 
way to serve perfectly the interests of the 
conspirators. He even went_so far as to 
transact judicial business in Gould’s private 
office. 

When the company emerged from. its ree 
ceivership Gould, Field, and Sage turned ita 
certificates for 70,000 shares of stock, which 
had cost them not exceeding $20 per share, 
or $1,400,000. The stock had advanced to 
$55 per share, or $3,850,000, showing a profit 
to the conspirators of at least $2,450,000. 
As a result of the raid and the holdings 
which it placed with the conspirators, Gould 
became President of the company, which 
now owned the other two companies, in- 
stead of being,owned by them, as before. 
George J. Gould, Field and his son,g and 
Sage were all in the Directory, whose 
other members were of course friendly. _ 

Ex-Attorney General Ward offered his 
congratulations at this time to the original 
stockholders, who had seen their property 
restored to its former price. The original 
stockholders had been pitched out in the 
dump. Gould, Field, Sage, and their friends, 
who had been able to guide developments 
in all directions and to drive the property 
to ruinous prices in the market, were the 
only gainers by what had occurred. 

Cyrus W. Field had been engaged in 
Manhattan speculation before Gould a 

eared in it. As stated above, Mr. Field 
rought the three roads together in May, 
1879. He was quite a large holder of New- 
York elevated stock and induced some of 
his friends to enjoy the control of that 
property with him. Among them was Sam- 
uel J. Tilden. Mr. Field bought the stock 
and let them have it at $14 per share. It 
was worth about $200 in May, 1879, when, 
according to Mr. Tilden, Mr. Field sailed 
for Europe, ‘“‘ contemplating a benefaction 
to the Lords of England by sparing them 
most of his stock.’’ 

Mr. Field said that Mr. Tilden went to the 
steamer to see him off, and at parting as- 
sured him in his most impressive whisper 
that ‘I will keep it up,"" meaning the stock. | 
On Mr. Field’s arrival in London he found 
cable messages to the effect that “‘ Old Bar- 
re! is selling out,” ‘“‘Cipher Alley is running,’’ 
and others of similar import. Mr. Tilden ! 
thought $200 a good ra for something 
that cost him $14, and he let the market 
have a good portion of his 12,000 shares 
while Mr. Field was on the ocean. The price 
dropped to 164 and touched 150. Mr, Field | 
returned with all his stock and charged Mr. ! 
Tilden with having betrayed him. The cone | 
troversy occupied much newspaper space. 

Mr, Field’s scheme to bring the three 
companies under one management had ‘led 
to an investigation by the special Assembly 
Committee on Railroads in the latter part 
of 1879. This was’ the Hepburn investiga- 
tion. It had a stock market bearing by 
showing that In its inception the Manhattan 
and allied companies were well watered. 
The cost of construction, according ‘to that 
testimony, had been $18,358,185.95, while all 
issues of stocks and. bonds for the same had 
been $43,000,000, of which $24,641,814.05 was 

ure water, for the refreshment of innocent 
nvestors. The Manhattan’s $13,000,000. of 
stock was all water except $100,000 said to 
have been paid in on the original $2,000,000. 
In those years of wholesale stock jobbing 
the managers of the company boasted, ap- 
parently with reason, that they bought 
their law by the year and feared nothing. 
The judiciary, the Legislature, and the mu- 
nicipal authorities certainly served them. 
The company fought taxes and staved off 
damage suits. Notoriety was courted, for 
it helped market schemes. There was @ 
reminder of tax fighting as recently as Fri- 
day, when the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court affirmed the decision of the 
lower courts which had upheld the Tax 
Commissioners in appraising the taxable 
assets of the company at $16,496,995. 

It need not be supposed that adverse 
news regarding the company has ever been 
deplored by the stock managers. Their 
profits in declining markets have doubtless 
been no smaller than in advancing ones. 
Public report has belied them greatly if 
their proceeds from dividends have 
amounted to more than a small percentage 
of the profits they have made from the ma-< 
nipulation of the company’s _ securities. 
Even damage suits have worked to their 
advantage, tor they never had a notion of 
paying them, and did pay only when the 
‘complainant was strong enough to make 
trouble, and there was always a chance for 
a — in the market on rumors of suck 
sults. 

Financing the company has opened great 
possibilities in stock market gperations. Its 
capital of $30,000.000, including $4,000,000 
in stock paid for the Suburban Road, cone 
tains, according to official declaration, at 
least 18,000,000 of water. Its funding 
operations have been not unlike the ‘ ten- 
tative’ proposition submitted to the Rapid 
Transit Commissioners, for while it limits 
the mortgage on the existing system to 
$40,000,000, a good part water, it authorizes 
additional issues of $300,0u0 for single track 
and $600,000 per mile for double track ex- 
tensions. Manipulative possibilities in this 
provision are far reaching. 

Market- dealings itn the stock are seem- 
ingly not so attractive as in earlier years, 
but when the managers take a fling in that 
line they make a vigorous campaign. In 
the latter part. of 1892, when failure of 
the underground scheme could be foreseen, 
tips were passed around to buy Man- 
hattan. It: shot upward from about par. 
When it reached 150 the politicians had 
been lured into it. It was’ bound for 20 
they heard. At 170 they were borrowing 
money for margins for new purchases, and 
they had fortunes in the stock on paper. It 
was in demand at its highest price—174. 
Then it wavered. then rushed downware, 
and it stopped finally only at par. Ad- 
vances for political. favors were recovered 
with interest by the manipulators in that 
swoop. 

The deal of 1892-3 was the most violent 
in the stock since the receivership, bat 
fluctuations have always entitled Manhat- 
tan to a place among the notorious indus 
trials. Every bit of rapid-transit news has 
been used to work it. Prices have fluctuated 
seven points in the last fortnight. “While the 
insiders may not lead in every movement, 
it is safe to say that nothing worth have 
ing escapes them. Their policy of manage! 
ing the company for the stock market 
rather than for passengers has been too 

rofitable to admit of modification at thig: 
ate day. . g 


i 
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LINES. 


Freely enlarged from Victor Hugo. 
From The Spectator. 
tke a tiny glint of light piercing through 
the dusty gloom 
Comes her little laughing tace through the 
Shadows of my room. 


And my pen forgets its way as it hears her 
patt’ring tread, 

While her prattling treble tones chase the 
thoughts from out my head. 


She is queen and I her slave, one who loves 
her and obeys, 

For she rules her world of home with im- 
perious baby ways. 


In she dances, calls me “ Dear!” turns the 
pages of my books, 

Thrones herself upon my knee, takes my 
pen with laughing looks, 
Makes disorder reign supreme, turns my 

papers upside down, 
Draws me cabalistic signs, safe from fear 
of any frown. 


Crumples all my verses up, pleased to hear 
the crackling sound, 

Makes them into balls and then—flings 
them all upon the ground. 


Suddenly she flits away, leaving me alone 
again 

With a warmth about my heart, and a 
brighter, clearer brain. 


And although the thoughts return that her 
coming drove away ’ 

The remembrance of her laugh lingers with 
me through the day, 


And it chances, as I write, I may take a 
crumpled sheet, 

On the which, God knoweth why! read my 
fancies twice as sweet. N. B. B. 





JUDITH. 


From The Century. 
THRE of ee a 
pane the rakish orige Bigg A gone by! 
Pek case thhensh midnight forest and 
Guiaed the horsemen of “ old Santee,”’ 
And rode to the death with Marion’s men. 


Rare the picture that decks the wall; 
Rare and dainty, in life, below, 

My century-later belle of the ball, 
Mocking the beauty of long ago, 

If now the summons should come to ride, 
Through such a darkness as brooded then, 

How would it please you to serve as guide? 
And where, ah, where were Marion's men: 


False the logic that breeds the fear. 
Buds will blossomfi and pipes will play. 
So it was in that early year; 
So shall it be till the world is gray. 
But the petted darling, if need shall be, 
As swift to the saddle will vault again; 
And those that —— _— ride as a 
yer of old rode arion’s men. 
paiigien: WILLIAM YOUNG. 





The Earliest London. 
From The Contemporary Review. 

We first hear of London in any impor- 
tant sense as a city of Roman Britain; the 
incoming of the Saxon conquerors is fol- 
lowed by nearly 200 years of unbroken 
silence, and it is this long period which 
has caused some historians to assume, 
rather than prove, that Roman London 
had altogether ceased to exist. But when 
the light of history is again shed upon this 
part of the newly made England, there 
is much te show that London had, to 4 
large extent, preserved her independence 
a@s a piace of commerce and civic organiza- 
tion. The Saxon settlements appear all 
round her, and perhaps the little village of 
Charing, within a mile of her walls, af- 
fords the most significant testimony to 
the Saxon settlements round London, rather 
than in London. 

The Saxon conquerors appear as political 
masters of London and introduced into her 
municipal life the folkmoot, which orig- 
inally met in the open air on a piece of 
land near Paul’s Cross, and which is per- 
haps represented by the Common Hall of 
the citizens of London of the ——— day; 
many Teutonic customs which lie embedded 
in the municipal usages of mediaeval times; 
many democratic innovations in municipal 
institutions which appear throughout the 
early years of Plantagenet rule, when the 
“common people” over and over again 
asserted their right to take part in the 
municipal elections and transactions of the 
day. But both the settlements round Lon- 
don and the political lordship over Lon- 
don do not appear to have made London a 
Saxon city, and its municipal institutions 
of Saxon origin. The lex mercatoria of 
Roman London seems never to have quite 
died out. 

In the court of the merchants there were 
always professional lawyers, and perhaps 
the most remarkable survival of Roman 
institutions in Britain is the practice of 
the old order of Sergeants at Law, who as- 
sembied in the nave of old St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, each Sergeant having been allotted 
@ special pillar in the cathedral at his 
appointment, where he met his clients in 
legal consultation, hearing the facts of the 
’ ease, taking notes of the evidence, or pac- 
ing up and down. This is the exact par- 
allel to the assembling of the Roman juris- 
periti at early morn in the Forum to con- 
sult with their clients, and cannot be ex- 
plained except by the theory of direct 
continuance of practice from Roman times. 


A Mountain Path in Africa. 


é From The National Review. 

The rocks, which edge and strew the path, 
are covered with exquisite ferns and mosses 
ef every delicate shade of green, and here 
and there are touches of absolute gold-col- 
ored moss, which looks as if some ray of 
sunlight had lingered too long playing on 
earth, and had got shut off from heaven by 
the mist, and was waiting till it could rejoin 
the sun. The path was now a shallow 
rushing torrent, with mud-thickened water, 


which cascaded round the front of our 
ankles, and occasionally round our knees in 
the hollows, and round- our heels as we 
went down hill. Underneath the water 
there was about an equal mixture of mud 
and rock, I judged by sensations, for I 
never saw my boots from the time we left 
the Government road until we reached Bu- 
ana. From the top of these first foothills 
we should have had a fine view of the sea, 
had we not been surrounded by an atmos- 
phere that was 99% per cent. water; as it 
was, there was a vast white sneet, or, more 
properly speaking, considering its stuffy 
‘wooliness, a white blanket, stretched across 
the landscape to the southwest, where the 
sea would show. 

On we went, up one hill and down an- 
other, sometimes passing through weed- 
grown native plantations, sometimes through 
stretches of high sugar-cane-like grass, 
which hangs across the path in a lacka- 
daisical way, swishing you in the face, cut- 
ting you like a knife when you get it edge- 
wise, and pouring insidious rills of water 
down -your neck. 

I do not think the whole Atlantic Ocean 
eould have got any more water on to me 
than I had by this time accumulated. Every 
now and then I pulled up and wrung some 
ef it out of my skirt, becaust it was heavy. 
I did not imagine anything could have come 
down heavier in the way of water from 
above than the rain, but it can; every now 
and again, when we had got to the top of 
one of the foothills, a cold breeze would 
come, that chilled you to the bone and bent 

‘ the heads of th. palm trees, and they sent 
down water by the bucketful, with a Slap at 
you, hitting or missing as the case might 
he. 


The Commons and Black Rod, 


From Good Words. 

From the reception always accorded 
Biack Rod by the Commons, it would ap- 
pear that he is not a very welcome visitor 
to the lower Chamber. As he walks along 
the lobby that lies between the Chamber 
of the Lords and the Chamber of the Com- 
mons his approach is heralded by an iron- 
throated usher shouting: ‘“‘ Black Rod! Way 
for Black Rod!” But the moment that 
stentorian cry reaches the ears of the Ser- 
geant at Arms in the House of Commons 


he springs from his chair, close to the main 
entrance to the Chamber, and, rushing to 
the door behind him, closes it with a 
most inhospitable bang, right in the face 
of Black Rod, and securely locks and bolts 
it. The Sergeant at Arms then peers out 
into the lobby through a grated peephole, 
with a wooden siot, fixed in the stout oak 
door. Presently three faint knocks are 
heard at the door. They are administered 
by Black Rod. The petitionary appeal of 
this soft, humble “ rat-a-tat-tat” no one 
could resist; and so, at a nod from the 
Speaker, the doors are flung open by the 
Sergeant at Arms, and in walks the Royal 
Messenger. 

He is not a very formjdable-looking per- 
gonage. Arrayed in his official attire—a 
Diack tunic, lavishly slashed with gold em- 
broideries, knee breeches, silk stockings, 
and silver-buckled shoes—he presents, in- 
@eed, a rather picturesque appearance; and 





there is not the slightest sugg a 
gressiveness notwithstar he sword tha’ 
dangles by his side, and short ebony 
rod, adorned with a Ag gtr ig which he 
carries in his right hand, and from which 
he derives his curious title. 


Beginnings of a Prime Minister. 


From The Quarterly Review. 

Disraeli had not the advantages of wealth 
er connection enjoyed by so many of his 
race. His father had quarreled with the 
faith of Judaism, and, without exactly em- 
bracing Christianity, he was regarded as a 
renegade by his own people, while he was 
not considered a convert to the national 
religion bv the people of his adépted coun- 
try. Young Disraeli, therefore, had not the 
opportunities enjoyed by so many wealthy 
Jews nowadays of being brought up at our 
public schools and universities, and thus 
acquiring thé ideas, associations, and 
friendships which are of such use in later 
years to men desirous of political or so- 


cial distinction, He was educated at sec- 
ond-class private schools. He was entered 
as a lad.in the office of a small City so- 
licitor, whose place of business was in Old 
Jewry, and was distinguished, as his em- 
ployer stated, as ‘‘most assiduous in his 
attention to business, and showing great 
ability in the transaction of it.’”” However, 
the bent of Disraeli’s mind was toward 
> ae as a stepping stone toward poli- 
tics. ; 

His father, Isaac D’Israeli, as the author 
of ‘“‘The Curiosities of Literature,’’ had 
been welcomed by the Republic of Letters, 
and his intimates were chiefly to be found 
amid the then contributors to the Quarterly 
Review. The solicitor’s clerk soon made 
acquaintance with his father’s friends; and 
at the age of twenty, just after he had 
practically quitted his desk in the Old 
Jewry for good, he published ‘ Vivian 
Grey,”’ the successful novel of the season 
in which it appeared. As a young man, he 
had feeble health, and traveled a good deal 
abroad; but he seems to have lived chiefly 
with Englishmen, and neither then nor at 
any other time in his life did he acquire 
any proficiency in foreign languages. On 
his return from abroad he had no difficulty 
in getting into society; but it was the so- 
ciety chiefly of young men about town, and 
of ladies of the Blessington—that is, of the 
semi-literary, semi-fashionable, semi-Bohe- 
mian—category. His young friends got him 
to back their bills—to money considerations 
he was always sublimely indifferent—he 
pecame involved in financial embarrass- 
ments, and the credit of being at once ex- 
travagant and impecunious combined, with 
his studied eccentricities of dress, manner, 
and look, to retard the public recognition 
of his real talent. 


Ridicule the Test of Truth. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 

It is said that ridicule is the test of truth. 
And there is a true sense in the saying. 
The Platonic irony—which is really the 
feigning of ignorance in order to get a 
man to make a fool of himself—may illus- 
trate this. And, to look at the matter from 
another point of view, it may be seriously 
maintained that we never really believe a 
thing until we are able to treat it sport- 
ively. The more profound our wisdom, the 
more lightly we shall wear it. It is a tra- 
dition of the Catholic Church, in her col- 
leges and seminaries, that all ethical ques- 
tions should be dealt with humorously. 
The Professor of Moral Philosophy in those 
institutions is ‘‘der Lustige,’”’ as the Ger- 
mans would say—the man who does the 
comic business, 

Carlyle, in one of his early letters, speaks 
of a sense of the ridiculous as “‘ brotherly 
sympathy with the downward side.’ It is 
a most pregnant saying. ‘‘ Twenty-seven 
millions, mostly fools.”” Well, better to 
view them as fools than as knaves For 
the emotion raised by folly is rather pity 
and ruth than anger. Then, again, the lu- 
dicrous, and espetially the variety of it 
which we ca!l satire, is an inestimable in- 
strument of moral police. I do not say of 
moral reformation. ‘What moral refornia- 
tion really means is the conversion of the 
will from bad to good. And I do not think 
satire, as a rule, likely to effect that. But 
it is certainly a most effective deterrent. 
Goethe makes Werther, as the supposed 
author of the ‘“‘ Letters from Switzerland,” 
say: ‘“‘One would always rather appear 
vicious than ridiculous to any one else.” 
And I suppose this is true of the vast ma- 
jority of people. Hence it was that Pope 
was led to magnify his office— 

Yes, I am proud, I must be proud, to see 

Men not afraid of God, afraid of me; 

Safe from the Bar, the Pulpit, and the Throne, 

But touched and scared by ridicule alone. 


The Greatest Portrait Painters. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 

Rembrandt and Velasquez ‘are the’ greatest 
portrait painters that have ever lived. Like 
all great artists, Rembrandt’s work under- 
went a gradual evolution. His early style 
is rather smooth, and, although broad in 
treatment, is marked by great delicacy of 
detail. In the portrait of himself at our 
National Gallery, at the age of thirty-three, 
there are separate hairs at the end of the 
mustache drawn with the utmost fineness. 
Then he gradually adopted the very roigh 
and vigorous*method of his later years. But 
in each style he was admirable. The cele- 
brated “‘ Lesson of Anatomy ” at The Hague’ 
is the finest example extant of his earlier 
style. It was painted in 1632, when he was 
only twenty-five. 

We find in it already fully developed his 
mastery over light and shade; but it is 
perhaps hardly so skillful in arrangement as 
some of his later works, 

What is very noteworthy in this early 
work is that the heads, although smoothly 

inted, are quite as vigorous as in his 
ater and much rougher style. Of course 
the reason is (though this is often over- 
looked) that vigor of effect depends on truth 
of tone and strength of light and shade, and 
not on thickness and roughness of paint. 
Rembrandt’s later style was finer than his 
earlier because it gave more truly the im- 
pression of texture; also the work was done 
more rapidly and with more ease. Conse- 
quently it was more masterly—but it was 
not more effective. 

It is this essential truth and vigor that, to 
my mind, constitute Rembrandt’s chief 
claim to be one of the two greatest por- 
trait painters of the world. For his mas- 
tery over chiaroscuro I think he has been 
overpraised. This mastery he undoubtedly 
had, and in many of his pictures it is used 
most worthily to enhance the general effect, 
but in others it is employed in an exaggerat- 
ed and unnatural manner, and degenerates 
into something very like a trick. 


Some Thimblerigging. 


From The National Review, 

Six thimbles and two peas in the hands 
of a ring of skilled professionals do not 
leave much chance for outsiders, however 
smart and wideawake they may think them- 
selves. Not only do the insiders have the 
concoction of the various companies and 
the fixing of their original capitalization, 
which practically determines their future 
value, but they have the entire manage- 
ment of them. They can decide which of 


the half dozen is to pay the big dividends 
and which are to draw blanks. They have 
all the initiative, do all the manipulating, 
and can arrange every new scheme to suit 
themselves. They might even strip a com- 
pany of its assets and reduce it to an empty 
husk before the shareholders could inter- 
fere to prevent them. The proprietary or 
parent company is in that respect most at 
their mercy. Say that it starts with so 
many claims to develop—a thousand it may 
be—and that.it divides them up among 
four or five working companies. 

The usual course is to receive in pay- 
ment of the claims an agreed number of 
the sub-company’s shares. These pass into 
the treasury of the parent company, but 
there is no obligation on the Directors to 
keep them longer than they please, and 
no guarantee to the shareholders that 
they will be kept. They may be sold, 
pawned, exchanged, or put in trust at the 
pleasure of the Directors, who have in- 
variably proxies enough to give them com- 
plete control. 


Gavarni. Vernet. Meissonier. 


From Temple Bar. 

Although not counting among the serious 
artists of the day, (since he was at best 
only a caricaturist,) Gavarni was frankly 
and exclusively modern, but none the less 
was he a master of composition and a 
certain sort of conventional grace. He 
found beauty still existing out of the range 
of the antique. 

The battle pictures of Horace Vernet be- 
long as little to Romanticism as the cari- 
eatures of Gavarni. The genius of both 
was essentially restricted. Neither was 


Meissonier, although belonging to the same 
date, in any way associated with the Ro- 
mantic movement. He had nothing in 
common with Delacroix, Ary Scheffer, 
Louis Boulanger, Decamp, or the Devérias. 
He belonged to the school of good sense, 
and was scrupulous in detail and the veri- 
fication of nature. It was a strange thing 
te say, but true, that so successful an 
artist, whose works obtained almost fabu- 
lous prices, never displayed the whole ex- 
tent of his capability. The public taste 
and requirements circumscr his talent 
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possible. t . @ great art to in- 
ire interest with a single figure, and 
eissonier could, doubtless, had he so 
willed, have done more and even better. 
At rare intervals he widened what was 
called his bonne ponte existence intime, 
his calm interiors, his old buffets, his china 
vases, and took up a grand and satisfying 
subject. His ‘‘ Soiferino”’ is a fine picture, 
representi Napoleon on the battlefield 
surrounded by his officers; a calm, serious, 
and pensive figure, invested with that in- 
describable charm which is never absent 
from any true representation of him. There 
is high art in every detail, and in applying 
his usual manner to so different a scene 
the artist produced a work of great orig- 
inality, massing the»delicate qualities of 
genre into a vast and varied field. 


The Greeks—Black, White, 


Yellow. 
From The Contemporary Review. 

The aesthetic vision of the Greeks includ- 
ed black, white, red, and yellow. In so 
remote a country as Brazil, von der Stein- 
en found that only these same colors pos- 
sessed distinct words among every tribe, 
though all tribes were able to distinguish 
blue and green. Even where blue and 
green epithets exist we find very strange 
anomalies. The natives of India deny that 
the sky is blue, in the sense that indigo is 
blue; they call it “ sky-colored.’”’ And the 
Chinese, while they distinguish blue from 
green perfectly, and have words for both, 
call the sky green. We have no right to 


smile, for it is only of recent years that the 
poets of this sea-girt island have discerned 
the color of the sea. For Shakespeare the 
sea was green, as it was for Coleridge, and 
for mest poets before Shelley. 

The primary source of all these anoma- 
lies lies in the fact that primitive man had 
no uses for green and blue. The green- 
ness of vegetation is of little concern in 
savage life, and it is only in vegetation that 
green ever becomes conspicuous. The col- 
or of the sky and the sea, except when it 
becomes dark, is equally a matter of indif- 
ference to savages. Moreover, both blue 
and green seem to have been generally 
difficult to obtain as pigments; they are 
certainly seldom so used by primitive peo- 

les. Probably they were not sought after. 

e result was that, as green and blue 
were of little concern either in nature or 
in the arts of life; they failed to evolve 
any aesthetie feeling. When green begins 
to appear, at all events in English litera-° 
ture, as represented in my tables, it is usu- 
ally associated less with nature than with 
man, as the color of garments. It is so in 
the ‘“‘ Morte d@’Arthur,” and often in Chau- 
cer, While even Marlowe's references to 
green are not to vegetation. 

It is in the seventeenth century that we 
first find trace of,a conscious and deliberate 
joy in green with special reference to its 
symbolism of nature. This tendency was 
a by-product of the Puritan movement. The 
men who turned from courts and towns be- 
gan to find pleasure in the country, and the 
predominant color of the country became 
for them the symbol of that pleasure. There 
is something of this in Milton. In Marvell, 
who clearly possessed a keen delight in 
color, it is well marked, and in a single 
couplet he has felicitously expressed this 
attitude of the aesthetic Puritan: 

Annihilating all that’s made, 
To a green thought in a green shade. 


Red, and 


The Chinese Board of Foreign Affairs. 


From ‘‘ The Far Eastern Question.’’ Chirol. 

The vast majority of the officials in- 
trusted with the foreign relations of China 
have spent their lives in a city and amid 
surroundings for which no sort or parallel 
could be found in Europe outside, perhaps, 
of the darkest period of the Middle Ages, 
and even then the analogy would be in 


many respects lame and inadequate. I was 
granted during my stay at Pekin the favor 
of an interview with the Tsungli-Yamén— 
a favor, I believe, never before granted to a 
foreigner enjoying no official position—and 
during a couple of hours I had the honor of 
discussing with their Excellencies some of 
the burning questions of the day. The 
strongest impression which I carried away 
with me was that the whole world of 
thought in which the Western mind is 
trained and lives seems to be as alien to 
the Chinese mind as the language which 
we speak. The wisdom of their sages, 
which is the Alpha and Omega of their 
vaunted education, consists of unexception- 
able aphorisms, which have about as much 
influence on their actions as the excellent 
commonplaces which in the days of our 
youth we have all copied out to improve 
our caligraphy had in molding our own 
characters. 

History, geography, the achievements of 
modern science, the lessons of political econ- 
omy, the conditions which govern the policy 
of Western States, the influence of public 
opinion, of the press, of parliamentary in- 
stitutions, are words which convey no real 
meaning to their ears. It is useless to ap- 
peal to feelings of honor or of patriotism, 
which, if they exist at all, take an entirely 
different, and, to us, inexplicable shape, and 
it is equally vain to quote the teachings 
of political history, for, outside of their 
own immediate experience, it is a sealed 
book to them. Their Excellencies talk glib- 
ly of the balance of power in Europe, but 
Austria still seems to be hopelessly mixed 
up in their minds with Holland, and of the 
two the latter apparently still occupies as a 
colonial power by far the higher position. 
An incidental reference to Tunis elicited 
the fact that they had never realized the 
existence of such a State, or of an African 
empire of France, though they had ac- 
quired some information with regard to the 
position of Egypt, presumably from French 
sources. Nor is it easy to treat questions 
even of material development with Minis- 
ters, one of whom deliberately maintained 
that China’s immunity from railways had 
been the salvation of Pekin during the re- 
cent wer 


The Wonderful Career of the Grent 
Trotter Dexter. 


From Scribner's Magazine. 

Mr. Jonas Hawkins of Orange County ob- 
tained from a strolling gypsy band a brown 
mare, 15.2 hands, with four white feet. He 
used her for a family nag, and by Seely’s 
American Star got a black filly, foaled in 
1848, which was named Clara. The filly be- 
came the property of his son, Jonathan 
Hawkins, and she grew into a mare of 14.3 
hands. She had a star, snip, and three 
white feet, and was driven pretty hard on 
the country roads by her young master. In 
1857, by Rysdvk’s Hambletonian, she had 
the paragon, Dexter. 

The brown gelding, with blaze and four 
white feet, was purchased by Mr. George 
B. Alley for $400, and he subsequently be- 
came the property of Mr. A. F. Fawcett. 
Dexter, under the tutorship of Hiram 
Woodruff, made his first public appearance 
at Fashion Course, May 4, 1864. He met 
and defeated, during his short but brilliant 
turf career, such horses as General But- 
ler, George M. Patchen, Jr., Lady Thorne. 
and Goldsmith Maid, and he probably was 
in the enjoyment of more world-wide fame 
than any horse foaled on American soil, He 
brought Budd Doble into public notice, and 
the sight of the white-faced gelding comings 
with tremendous foree down the home. 
stretch inspired the loftiest dreams. The 
people swung their hats and _ shouted 
‘‘Hurrah for Dexter! Long live the horse 
of the century!” 

The Spread of Superstition, 
Reminiscences in Cymra. 

Some say in Wales that if a mare’s shoe 
is nailed to the lintel of the door, no witch 
can ever enter the house, and that if one 
of them happens to go into a neighbor's 
house a broom placed across the threshold 
by a member of the family will prevent her 
leaving. Somebody has said that two 
straws la’d crosswise on the threshoid witi 
serve the purpose quite effectually. <A 
neighbor’s wife heard one of them mum- 
bling something to herself, and believed 
that she was saying the Lord’s Prayer 
backward. Somebody ‘has also said that 
they can all be sent after Pharaoh and his 
chariots into the depths of the Red Sea, 
if recourse be had to an expert, but that the 
latter must ‘be skilled in arithmetic, algebra, 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and all the original 
(gwreiddiol) tongues before he Gan compass 
this mighty feat. 

The belief in these things is rapidly gain- 
ing ground nowadays. It has alread 
crossed the new bridge at Cilgwyn Mill, 
and has crept up from Carn Ingli, past 
Morfa, along the seashore as far as Llech- 
y-drybedd. tI is also making its way east- 
ward, having by this time almost reached 
that famous old stone called ‘ Arthur's 
Quoits,” and, if its progress is not checked, 
it will soon arrive at the Seren office in 
Carmarthan, then on to the Diwygiwr 
(Lianelly), thence to the Gwron (Aberdare,) 
and Seren Gomer * * * So that ere long 
they will all be full of witches and their 
works. 


The Shaughter of Chickens. 
From ‘* Eothen.”’ 

“When we returned to Baffa, the Vice 
Consul seized a club with the quietly de- 
termined air of a breve man resolved to do 
some deed of note. He went into the yard 


adjoini his cottage where there were 
some thin, thoughtful, canting cocks, and 





| serious low-church-looking hens, respect- 
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of youth. The 

moment quite collecting his s h; 
then suddenly he rushed into the m of 
the congregation, and began to deal death 
and destruction on all sides; he spared 
neither sex nor age. The dead an yin 
were immediately removed from the fiel 
of slaughter, and in less than an hour, I 
think, they were brought to the table, 
bong» buried in mounds of snowy rice. 
(p. 94.) 


Early Days of European Travel. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 

Lord Bacon advised the traveler to “ carry 
with thim some card or book describing 
the country where he traveled,’’ which 
would be a good key to his inquiry. But 
the guidebook of the period was a rather 
treacherous friend, and Wes to be relied 
upon rather for sound moral disquisitions 
than for practical purposes. A good ex- 
ample is furnished by Howell's “ Instruc- 
tions for forreine Travel,’ printed at the 
“ Prince’s Armes in Paule’s Churchyard 
in the year 1642. The author has no love 
for folk who never leave the parish in 
which they were born: ‘Such slow and 
sluggish people may be said to bee like 
Snailes or Tortoises in their shells, crawl- 
ing always about their own home, or like 
the Cynique shut up always in a_ Tub. 

The first country we islanders should be- 
come acquainted with is France, ‘‘and the 
younger one goeth to France the better, 
because of the hardnesse of accent and 
the pronunciation, which will hardly be 
overcome by one who has passed his mi- 
nority, and in this point the French Tongue 
may be said to be like Fortune, which - 
ing a woman, loves youth best.” It might 
seem strange to a modern tourist to gather 
information from a chat with *‘ some ancient 
nunne.” These ladies, however, appear to 
have had no objection to being interviewed. 
“They speak a quaint dialect,’”’ Howell in- 
forms us, ‘‘and, besides, they have most 
commonly all the Newes that passe, and 
they will entertain in discourse till one bee 
weary, if he bestow on them now and then 
some small bagatels as English gloves, or 
knifes, or ribands.”’ The conversation with 
these nuns must have been carried on 
under certain disadvantages, as the ladies 
were behind a grating. 

The author allows a period of three years 
and four months for a _ tour indluding 
France, Spain, and Italy, Venice, Germany, 
and the Low Countries. The trip was un- 
doubtedly expensive. Fifty pounds per an- 
num for the servant and £300 for the master 
for a like period is the author’s calcula- 
tion, in which he ineludes “ omg Danc- 
ing, Fencing, the Racket, coach hire, to- 
gether with his apparell.”’ The reader is 
advised to bring. home something “that 
may accrue to the publique benefit and ad- 
vantage of his country, and not draw water 
to his own mill only.’’ 


Dr. Johnson and Macpherson. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

Though not the most virulent, Dr. John- 
son was certainly the most formidable of 
Macpherson’s opponents. He threw ail 
his influence into the scale against the 
poems. He uttered the dictum that 
“Gaelic was the rude speech of a barb- 
arous people, who were content, as they 
conceived grossly, to be grossly under- 
stood.” This argument, it is true, would 
have carried more weight if the doctor had 
possessed an elementary acquaintance with 
the Gaelic language. There seemed to 
be nothing more to be said for the an- 


tiquity of the poems when Johnson laid it 
down that “there was not a Gaelic manu- 
script in the world 100 years old, and there 
could be no polished language without 
writing.” And besides, whether ancient or 
modern, whether by Ossian or Macpherson, 
the poems were worthless; they were mere 
“bombast and fustian.’”’ It was ‘‘ easy to 
abandon one’s mind to write such stuff.” 

Macpherson’s reply to Johnson was to 
send a challenge to fight, couched, it is 
said, in the following elegant piece of 
Latinity: 

“Maxime, si 
tecum.”’ 

The doctor answered by purchasing a 
stout oak cudgel, and issuing an ultimatum 
in which he said, ‘‘I hope I shall never be 
deterred from detecting what I think a 
cheat by the menaces of a ruffian.’’ Though 
Macpherson sulked in his tent and made no 
detailed reply to his critics and accusers, 
one of his backers kept up the spirit of the 
controversy by a retort in which he made 
a threefold classification of liars into ordi- 
narv liars, damned liars, and literary 
critics. 


Where There Always Is Fine Weather. 


From The North American Review. 

The Martian meteorology is less com- 
plicated and more pleasant than that of the 
earth. "There the weather is almost always 
fine, especially during Summer. Very Sel- 
dom are there clouds even in Winter. Gen- 
erally, when we are unable to distinguish 
through the telescope the details of the geo- 
graphical configurations upon the planet the 
fault is in our own atmosphere and not in 
that of Mars. It is very rarely the case 
that when our atmospheric conditions are 
good we are unable to see these details. 
During the last period of observation of 
Mars in 1894, I, to speak for myself, en- 
eountered only fifteen days (from Oct. 10 to 
25) when the surface of the planet was 
veiled by its own atmosphere. Clouds are 
excessively rare on the surface of Mars, 
and perhaps exist at all only as fogs or 
light cirrus; they are not clouds of rain or 
storm. These veils are very infrequent 
there, while they are perpetual upon the 
earth. Probably there is not a single day 
in the year when the entire surface of the 
earth is uncovered so that it eould be sat- 
isfactorily observed from space. The two 
planets have two meteorological systems 
that are absolutely antithetical. 

Furthermore, in the rarefied atmosphere 
of Mars there can be no powerful winds, 
like the trade winds, and the predominant 
atmospheric currents which rule terrestrial 
climates. Occasionally, however, observers 
have noted long streaks of snow which ap- 
pear to have heen produced by currents in 
a tranquil] atmosphere. Schiaparelli, for in- 
stance, observed such streaks (‘‘ trainées °’) 
in November and December, 1881, around 
the northern pole, and extending a consid- 
erable distance from it. But such things 
are exceptions. The normal condition of 
Mars is fine weather. 


tu vis, cupio contendere 


The Irish Laborer in England. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

It is asked, Why should the Irishman 
come over to make the hay and reap the 
crops in England and Scotland, and how is 
it that he goes home again and does not 
stay? That he comes over is evidence that 
he is not unwilling to work. He is sent 
for by the farmer because his wages are 
low. That he returns home is not a mat- 
ter of sentiment alone, nor due to the fact 
that he returns to a Roman Catholic coun- 
try. The Winter is milder than in Scot- 
land, the rent is cheaper than paying for 
lodgings in Scotland, the turf fire is 
warmer and more cheerful than the small 
coal he must/buy at high price in Scotland. 

The turf fire costs him perhaps £3 for the 
family for all the year. While the man 
works abroad the family live cheavly at 
home, and till the potatoes and fatten the 
pigs. There are thus very good reasons 
why migratory labor should pay the Irish 
peasant best, and the change is welcome to 
him when life would otherwise be very mo- 
notonous. Boys’and girls look forward to 
the end of their schooldays 2nd to the time 
when they may go to the hatvesting; or, 
still better, to the ‘ofl works,” where 
some 30s. a week may be earned. 
The Irish peasant requires no one to teach 
him his own interests in this respect, and 
he works hard for a spell, looking forward 
to the idie Winter before him at home. 


The Hapsburg Lip. 


From Notes and Queries. 

For references see Ben Jonson, 
Alchemist,” IV., i., where Sir 
Mammon goes into raptures over Dol 
guised as a noble lady: 

There is a strange nobility in your eye, 

This lip, that chin! methinks you do resemble 

One of the Austraic Princes. 
Face comments amusingly in an aside: 

Very like! 
Mer father was an Irish costarmongef. 

Gifford, in a note on the above, quotes 
Bulwer, “‘ The Artificial Changeling,” page 
173, ‘It is observed that all of the house 
of Austria have a sweet fullness of the 
lower lip. The Austrian lip being at this 
day, therefore, by good right in high es- 
teem.”’; and Shirley, ‘‘ Hyde Park”: 

Your lip is Austrian, 
. And you do well to bite it. 

And, finally, “Swift gives the Austrian lip 
to the potent Emperor of Lilliput.” 


“The 
Epicure 
dis- 


Animal Warfare. 
From The Spectator. 

The conditions of the life of the monkeys 
in Africa are sufficiently curious without 
reference to their acquired habits, though 
these are undoubtedly due to the dangers 
to which the nature of the country in which 
they live exposes them. The different spe- 
cies of baboons, which are found commonly 
over the whole African continent, are 
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In a rocky “ kop ‘” of the South, or the 
cliffs and river ies of Abyssinia, and the 
Nile tributaries, t are safe enough. But 
they often abandon these entirely to in- 
vade the low country. During the Abyssin- 
ian expedition conducted by Lord Napier 
of M they regularly camped near 
our cantonments on the coast, and stole 
the grain on which the cavalry horses and 
transport animals were fed. hen on ex- 
peditions of this kind they often leave their 
stronghold for pore together, and the 
means of joint defense om enemies in 
the open country are then carefully or- 
ganized. Their natural enemies when thus 
exposed are the leopard, the lion, and in 
Southern Africa, the Cape wild dogs. To 
the attack of the leopard they oppose num- 
bers and discipline. . 


THE OLD HORSE. 





From The Athenaeum. 
One Summer dusk, in a dim room, 
The city being still with heat, 
And the air dead, we heard hoof steps, 
Far off at first, come up the street, 
K-track, K-track, K-track, K-track. 


Nearer and nearer, yard by yard, 
Along the asphalt in the dark, 

Clanked the unseen four-footed noise, 
That sto our talk and made us hark— 
K-track, -track, K-track, K-track. 


Till dread woke up before its sheer 
Monotony. The thing porn 
That nameless terror of malign 
And haunted dreams. And half in jest 
(K-track, K-track, K-track, K-track!) 
| 


“It must be Death,” I said. ‘“‘ Sweetheart!” 
My laughing love against my side 

Shuddered, and hid those eyes of hers, 
And held her breath; for close outside, 
K-track, K-track, K-track, K-track. 


“ Dearest, I do not want to die, 
Before my life is haif begun—’’ 

Soul of the world, how answer you 
My little gay child-hearted one? 
K-track, K-track, K-track, K-track. 


It passed and faded down the street; 
Only a poor old horse half blind. 
Yet even now he often roams 
The streets of my deserted mind, 
K-track, K-track, K-track, K-track. 
BLISS CARMAN. 





The Uses of Opium. 


From Chamber’s Journal. 

In 1857 it occurred to Dr. Palmer at 
Ghazipur -to treat malarial fever with an- 
arcotine derived from crude opium, instead 
of with quinine. He was remarkably suc- 
cessful, and the drug is now in common 
use as an antiperiodic. But, as we have 
seen, the characteristic of Indian opium is 
the preponderance in it jof precisely this 
element. Can we, then, infer that opium is 
a prophylactic against malarial fever? To 
a certain extent we can, for statistics show 
that those who take daily forty-five grains 
and upward of opium take enough anarco- 
tine thereby to protect them absolutely 
against malarial poison, while any one tak- 
ing over sitteen grains will be more or iess 
fortified. It may be mentioned, also, that 
the morphine element contributes its share 
as a prophylactic. In the light of these 


facts, it is interesting to note that in many 
districts opium-consumption bears a close 
relation to the greater or less prevalence 
of malaria. 

In Assam, for example, in the damp and 
low-lying country on both banks of the 
Brahmaputra, the average annual consump- 
tion per head is 3857 grains, the average 
for the whole province being 141; and in the 
Bhagalpur district of the Patna Division 
the most malarious part has 42 per cent. of 
the opium shops of the district for only 27 
per cent. of the popujation. One of the 
medical witnesses gave the following lively 
description of the conditions of life in East- 
ern Bengal: ‘‘ When a man wants to build 
a house he first of all digs a tank, and 
with the earth from which he has dug the 
tank he raises a mound, and on the top 
of that mound he places his house. 

“The elevation of that mound depends 
entirely upon the height to which the an- 
nual floods rise. The floods rise with fair 
regularity; but sometimes they go two or 
three inches higher than the average, and 
then the inhabitants of those houses have 
to live on rafts inside their houses, and 
their cattle are tethered up to their bellies 
in water. These people have generally no 
boats. They paddle about on rafts made of 
the plantain tree, and the boys go to school 
in what I call wash-hand basins. They 
are earthen gumlas—earthenware pots. The 
boy squats at the bottom of the gumla and 
paddles to school.’’ These poor people are 
often five miles from their nearest neigh- 
bor, and some 2,000;000 of them are depend- 
ent for qualified medical aid on a single 
Buropean doctor with one assistant. What 
wonder that opium is their household rem- 
edy, and that, when a man, disabled by 
malarial fever, finds that a dose of a quar- 
ter or half a grain of pure opium makes 
him a new man, and enables him to do 
the day's work without which his family 
would starve, he takes it. 


Complete Letter Writers. 


From Good Words. 

One of the earliest of these ‘‘ Guides,” 
dated 1615, was styled ‘‘A President for 
young Pen-men.” It was advertised as full 
of variety, delight, and pleasure. The for- 
mer quality it undoubtedly possessed, as 
will be seen from the following headings. 
There is ‘“‘A -letter from a friend to a 
fantastical, conceited madcap ’”’; “A byting 
letter to a clamorous gentlewoman,” with 
a “byting’’ answer to the same, which 
must have relieved the feelings of the writ- 
er. Also a ‘‘ Melancholy, discontentive let- 
ter upon the frowne of e kinsman,”’ and, 
as a variation, ‘‘ A kind of quarrelsome lct- 
ter, upon a frowne of a friend.” 

“A letter to an unkle to borrow a horse,” 
strikes one as being of more practical vaiue 
than all the rest put together, and infinite- 
ly to be preferred, as a model, to the epistle 
of ‘‘ Miss Molly Smith to her cousin, giv- 
ing her an account of a very remarkable 
instance of envy, in one of her acquaint- 
ance, who lived in the City of York.’’ How 
a distracted scribe was to get help or com- 
fort from Miss Molly Smith is more than 
we are prepdred to say. 


Borrow 2s a Missionary. 
From The Academy. 

Strangest of all missionaries was George 
Borrow. He had a genius for language, a 
gift of style, and an ineradicable love for 
horse dealing. Like Carlyle, he had a sin- 
gular power of reading the inner man from 
his outward garb and bearing; like Car- 
lyle, too, with all his literary gifts and at- 
tainments, Borrow was at heart the peas- 
ant adventurer—of the Eastern counties— 
and was never really at ease in higher so- 
ciety. His theology never sits easily upon 
him, In his missionary work he has the 
oddest way of persuading himself that 
it is his duty to follow his wildest caprices, 
as when he makes a journey to Cape Fin- 
isterre, which he longed to see, to leave 
there a single copy of the New Testament; 
and he gives thanks most piously for his 
neighbors’ misfortunes: 

“After traveling four days and nights 
we arrived at Madrid without having ex- 
perienced the slightest accident, though it 
is but just to observe, and always with 
gratitude to the Almighty. that the next 
mail was stopped,” (Vol. II., p. 217.) 


Uailstorms in the Orange Free State. 
From The Century Magazine. 

One of these republics—the Orange Free 

State—is very nearly as large as England, 

and just as large as the State of New-York. 


It lies from 4,000 to 5,000 feet above the 
sea, and is mostly level, with some low 
ranges of hills. The surface is bare of 
wood, except in a few sheltered spots along 
the streams, but is well covered with herb- 
age. The air is pure and bracing, much 
like that of Colorado or Wyoming. There 
are, happily, no blizzards; but violent thun- 
derstorms are not uncommon, and the hail- 
stones—I have seen them bigger than pig- 
eons’ eggs—which fall during such storms 
sometimes kill the smaller animals and 
even men. 


“Sze Fisi Schenn.” 


From The Saturday Review. 

If you are “ werri ill” you send for “‘ sze 
fisi schenn,”” and say ‘“ Szofftlif! do nott 
totsch mi! ei hihw eh pihn in mei 
biick, dokter,’”’ whereupon “ sze fisi schenn ” 
replies ‘‘ Schoh mi juhr tong.” If you have 
only “e kahf” (cough) or “eh szohr 
szroht,’’ you may go to “ szi 4pposzi kerri,” 
and ask him prettily, ‘“‘ Plih will ju pri- 
pehr szis meddeszihn forr mi,’”’ or “ Plihsz 
will ju giw mi forr feif zents kemmomeil 
tih, e dohsz ef kastor eul Ann euntment, eh 
we terri, sze const hen, e pérgativ, 
deiiria, e szeddlitz pouder.’’ Some of these 
requests may puzzle him; but that is his 
affair. If you “ haihf e mohst terribl tuhsz 
ihk,”’ you ‘‘ mést gett sze tuhsz stuffd.” 








A DOCTOR WHO WAS THE OWNER | 
OF A HANDSOME DOG. 


The Tobacco Shop on Seventh Avenue 
~The Doggy Man—How the Fight 
Was Forced on an Innocent Ani- 
mal—A Question for the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 

to Those 

Who Own Remarkable Dogs. 


Animals—A Warning 


“That is a nice dog, doctor,” said a 
TIMES man, who fosters the belief that he 
has the primest fox terrier in all New- 
York, and thinks, too, that he knows 
something about dogs. 

“Yes, he is a fair dog,” replied the doc- 


tor. Now this young physician is known 
for tenderness with his patients. Kindness 
is his specialty, and all the little children 
and the mothers love him fof his gentle 
ways. Some vears ago, as the representa- 
tive of a charitable society, he worked won- 
ders one the east side, having stamped out a 
serious epidemic there. Amiability comes 
to him by inheritance, with commiseration 
for the sufferings of others. Some day 
he will become a conspicuous member of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals 

““A lovely build of dog,” went on the 


TIMES man; ‘and, pray, what is his 
name?’’ 

“Dove,” replied the doctor. 

Now, Dove, applied to a. medium-sized 
bulldog, seemed rather of a misnomer. 

“Come here, Dove,’’ said the doctor. 
“Does he love his massa? Of course he 
does.”” Thereupon. Dove whined, began to 
climb up his master, and then licked the 
doctor’s hand. 

“That is affection enough. Now get un- 
der the table; that’s a good doggie,” and 
the dog at once obeyed his master. ‘‘ Now 
wag yovr tail, Dove,’”’ and the dog beat a 
tattoo; “and next give a good yawn and 
go to sleep,” continued his master, and to 
sleep went the dog. . 

“If there is anything I hate it is a dog- 
fight,’ said the doctor, reflectively, handing 
THE TIMES man a cigar. 

“Dove seems remarkably good tempered,” 
remarked THE TIMES man admiringly. 

*““Uncommonly so. He would not hurt a 
lamb. Why, he doesn’t even notice cats. 
Just above my office, on the next floor, 
there is a lady whose little girl has a kit- 
ten. Sometimes Dove meets kitty on the 
stairs, and she wants to play with him, and 
gives him a rasp with her claws, but Dove 
ere not the least notice of the kitty, 

u — 


“But what? Dog nature is dog nature, 
and we must recall Isaac Watts and his 
line, ‘Let dogs delight to bark and bite,’ 
and some dogs bark and never bite, and 
there are especially mean dogs that bite 
and don’t bark,” said THE TIMES Man as 
a canine oracle. 

“IT do not think you can judge either men 
or dogs by their appearances,’’ remarked 
the doctor. “I had a little experience with 
Dove once which was not pleasant. It 
was not his fault.” 

“ Throttled a burglar?” asked THE TIMES 
man. 

“Oh, no; but I think he would. It is quite 
another story. Dove is very often my com- 
panion, especially of evenings when I take 
a stroll. I think he adores me. He waits 
for me patiently in my back office until Lt 
come in, and then he insists on my taking 
him out. He is not a demonstrative dog, 
and indifferent to anybody else in the world 
but to me. He is absolutely peaceful and 
pays no attention to any other dog he meets 
on the streets, and somehow other dogs do 
not seem to take to him. In fact, Dove is 
a dignified dog and not assertive.” 

“And companionable? ”’ 

“Exactly. Now for my _ story: Six 
months ago I used to buy my tobacco and 
cigars of a man on Seventh Avenue. H- 
was quite a decent person, so I thought, 
and polite. Behind the shop there was 
what is called a billiard parlor. I used to 
hear the knocking of the ivory balis. Oc- 
eastonally I’ would notice that a number of 
men would be going and coming in and out 
of the billiard room. Sometimes Dove 
would be with me. Dove always is an at- 
traction. Some of the men who were about 
the shop seemed to take particular notice 
of him, and one man in particular never 
could take his.eyes off of Dove. 

“One evening when I was buying a ‘cigar 
a man came out of the billiard room just 
as soon as I was at the counter; not the 
tobacconist, I mean a lounger there; and 
he said to me: ‘ That‘s a prime dog of 
yours, doctor—good, stocky animal —that is 
to look at, but he don’t seem to have much 
sand in him.’ 

“*Sand’? You “mean courage. I do not 
know about that. He is not the kind of a 
dog that looks for fights. If he were pitch- 
ing into other dogs, he would be such a 
nuisance that I should be forced to get 
rid of him. I despise dog-fightine.’ 

‘““* Well, that is according to tastes,’ said 
the man. ‘He shows signs of fair breed- 
ing. It’s a mistake to make a lap dog 
of him. That isn’t in his nature. Now t 
tell Op what I will do. I have a dandy 
poodle. Dog’s sire took first prize in the 
show four years ago. It is the real Hoe 
stock. He’s made up in the latest fashion— 
shaved by a regular artist, and that dog 
can most talk French. I will trade that 
dog for yours, and it’s $50 in your pocket, 
doctor.’ 

“*No, thank you. I don’t like poodles— 
come along, Dove’—and Dove trotted out 
at once. 

“A week afterward, on a rainy night, I 
went to the same cigar shop, and Dove, as 
usual, was at my heels, and there was the 
man who would talk dog to me. I bought 
my cigars, lit one, when the rain came 
down heavily. Although I had my um- 
brella, I thought I would wait a minute 
before facing the storm. 

“The man who talked dog then = ap- 
proached me. Said he: ‘Doctor, we have 
a kind of social club back of the billiard 
room. All nice fellows. Pay us a visit? 
It’s raining hard, and you might as well 
wait awhile until it holds up.’ 

“* Not this evening,’ was my reply. 

** By the way, doctor, a friend of mine in 
the clubroom met with a slight mishap, a 
strained wrist, and would you mind loqk- 
ing at it, professionally, of course?’ That 
was what he said. 

“*T have no objection,’ I replied. The 
man showed the way to the back of the 
house—through a short and dark entry—and 
I followed, with Dove close to my heels. 
We got to the billiard room, and back of 
that was what I supposed was the club- 
room. It was a fairly large room, but bad- 
ly lighted. There was a low platform on 
one side, and for furniture a half dozen 
common chairs. 

““T began to feel uneasy. It looked like 
a trap, especially as I noticed that the 
door we had entered closed to with a snap, 
as if locked by some spring arrangement. 
I had only my umbrella. I should have 
felt more comfortable had I carried a 
revolver. There were-evidently some men 
at the back of the house, where there was 
a garden. I heard voices, and above all 
the growling of a dog. 

“<*¢ What does this mean?’ I asked. ‘I 
see no one here who requires my serv- 
ices. Are you going to rob me?’ 

““* Nonsense, doctor. What do you take 
me for? Now, if you must know, it’s a 
little dog scrap, I and my mates are in 
for. That dog of yours has got to show 
up,’ said the man, smiling. 

“*¥You and your set are blackguards,’ I 
erled. thoroughly enraged. 

“*Oh, come now, come. What’s the use 
of calling names? We don’t mean any 
harm. This is the situation: My friends 
in the garden have a fair dog. just a-spoil- 
ing for a tussle, and their dog hasn’t 
had a living chance to try an issue with 
anything decent for a month. They have 
laid a pile of money on their dog. You 
see, he is entered for a match that’s to 
come off at Coney Island next week. That 
dog of yours has to fight their Som I 
have not a cent of interest in the fight. 
Maybe your dog will chew up theirs, and 
maybe he won’t. You never can tell. Dog 
fighting is just a haphazard business, like 
racing.’ 

*“*T wanted to protest,” continued the doc- 
tor, ‘‘ but before I could say another word 
in came three men, two of them holding 
by a chain and collar a brindle Gog. The 
brindle was about Dove's size, so I thought. 
but more bulky. It was useless for me to 
say anything. Dove was in for it, and so 
was I. Would Dove turn tail? 

“*yYou will see that my dog has fair 
play?’ I cried, excitedly. 

“You bet,’ was the reply. 

“The brindle was struggling at the end 
of his tether, for no sooner had he seen Dove 
than he was on ed to getat him. I watched 
Dove. Just before the entrance of the brin- 
dle, I had observed that Dove was sniff- 
ing, though rfectly placid. But no soon- 
er did the other dog come in than a sudden 
transformation took place in Dove. Every 
hair on his back stood up. Then he lookea 
up at me, just as if he asked permission 
to go in for the other dog, and as plain as 
could be he seemed to say: ‘ That’s an ag- 
gravating brute, and he is insulting me. 
Can’t I please dive into him?’ eould 
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so as to face his 
hardly any movement. 
the brindle sprang at Dove. I don’t know 
how my dog managed it, but he let the 
brindle come, and crouching himself, th 
other dog, by his own impetus, was carri 
clear over Dove. Dove did not follow, only 
turned round, not ving an inch, and 
faced his foe; he kept his head down 
not three inches’ from the floor. The 
other dog, now madder than ever, just 
flung himself on Dove. He did get a slight 
hold, but Dove shook him off. All the time 
Dove seemed to be on the defensive, and 
was as mute as a fish, only he looked as 
wicked as Satan, his fangs showing to 
the roots of his red gums. There was an- 
other rush, and this time Dove received 
an ugly gash on the flank, which he did 
not seem to notice. ‘ 

“IT must confess to have been very much 
excited; but I must give the rascals their 
due, for they did not seem to want to take 
= advantage. Of course I was not fa- 
miliar with this disfusting business. The 
owners of the brindle seated themselves and 
made no move. If anything, I was by far 
the most excited of the spectators. had 
mounted on a chair, and I think I flourished 
my umbrella. Now the brindle closed for 
a‘clinch, when Dove made a tremendous 
rush, too, and met him, and for a half min- 
ute there was a perfect cyclone of dogs 
when up came Dove on top; and he stai 
on be for he had his fangs fastened in 
the other dog’s throat, and the brindle’s 
head was being forced back, and Dove held 
him pinned. Save for a muscular movement 
of Dove’s back and hindquarters, you would 
have said there was a cast-iron dog—but it 
was horrible, brutal, for Dove was chewing 
away at the other poor beast’s neck. it 
was sickening. I begged that the other 
dog should be taken away. I tried to in- 
duce Dove to cease his infernal work, but 
he did not heed me. Never for an instant 
did Dove relax the grinding movement of 
his fangs. Presently Dove threw over the 
other dog, without much effort, as a ter- 
rier would a rat. The brindle was at hig 
last gasp. Then I interposed. I had had 
enough of it. 

“TI went fcr Dove with my umbrella. 
‘ Better not,’ cried one of the men. ‘He 
is no pet dog. His dander is up, and he 
might hurt you.’ Dove seemed first as- 
tonished at my uplifted umbrella. Then 
he looked at me, disdaining even to cast 
a glance at the fallen foe, and next he 
meekly followed me. My.dog was panting 
hard, and he had two or three ugly bites. 

Now,’ said I, ‘let me out of this at 
once or I will do my best to brain some of 
you with this chair, and it is not impossi< 
ble that my dog will help his master.’ 

Oh! come now, come,’ said the doggy 
man. Don’t make such a noise. What’s 
the use? It’s all over now, and you ought 
to be proud of having one of the neatest 
fighting dogs I ever saw.’ 

“ By this time the three men had gone 
into the garden, carrying off the brindle. 

The other party is dead:broke up,* 
said the man. ‘It’s $750 out of their pock- 
ets. T’other dog isn’t dead, but he’s so 
badly used up that there never will be any. 
fight | Oo speak of in him. I knowed he 
wasn’t’ right all over. A fair dog Nick 
was at rushing, but no sabe. Now see here, 
doctor, don’t get mad. That dog of yours 
is worth my $500—spot cash—and here is 
the money—’ and the man drew out a roll 
of notes. 

“* He is not for sale. And, see here, my 
friend, you have Had your amusement— 
and a cruel one—at my expense, and do 
you at once unlock that door, or I will 
break it open. And it remains with me 
whether I do not report the whole beastly 
business at the police station,’ I replied 


angrily. 

““* Nonsense. The door fs not locked. Po. 
lice business? That is a good joke! Why, 
you fought your own dog, and I never 
heard a party yell louder than you did— 
a-harking on Dove—and then, besides, you 
won the fight in the handsomest style. 
What have you got to. complain about? It 
was a square, honest scrap. .Now let me 
tell you about that dog of yours which you 
call Dove. He was old Billy McGargee’s 
very best dog. Poor old Bill; he has been 
in his grave for quite a while. Did he 
give you his dog, doctor?’ 

“*He did,’ I answered. ‘McGargee was 
a patient of mine, and he died in my 
arms. 

““* Did he? and he didn’t tell you anythin 
in particular about this dog?’ i 
asked. 

“*T sat up with McGargee off and on dur- 
ing the last week of his illness. He had 
heart trouble. His dying words were: “ Doc- 
tor, you’ve been mighty good to me. I 
haven't chick nor child. In my old coat 
there there is barely money enough to bury 
me decently, but I want to .give you some- 
thing as a parting gift, and that’s that dog. 
Next to you, he’s been my best friend: 
He’s been. under the bed most a week and 
half starved; but he won’t quit me. And 
doctor, bet your bottom dollar on him,” and 
ten minutes after that Bill was dead. Tf 
had him decently buried, and though I did 
not want it, Dove went to his funeral, and 
that is how I became Dove’s master. For 
want ef something better I called him 
Dove. He was to give over his bad ways 
with his new name.’ 

“*Well, that is as straight as a string. 
Poor old Bill! Now see here, doctor, we 
all of us kind of admire you and know how 
good you have been to the poor people 
around here, and maybe it was mean ta 
play such a low down trick on you, but a 
man that has a great dog lays himself open 
to a fight. We all of us sized up that dog 
of yours. We knew him. Billy fought that 
dog of yours once in Newar and twice 
in Chicago, and he was the phenomenon— 
he knocked out every other dog cold. The 
fancy just went crazy over him. He is by 
long odds the best dog of his size I know 
of. He has the power and the grit, and 
you can breed to that, but you can cross 
all you please and not get the brains, and 
that McGargee dog is chock full of sense 
and science. He shows Billy’s handling. 
But Aa must fight him now and then or 
he will spoil.’ 

“*T never will have him fight again if I 
ean help it,’ I said. 

“* That is not right. You are bound to de 
it, if only out of respect for Bill McGar- 
gee’s memory; see?’ 

‘* *« Never—and now pray let me go,’ I said. 

““* Well, let me put it in another light. 
Croup, measles, mumps, whooping cough | 
don’t bring in much. Hire me that dog for} 
& year and we will divvy. Say yes, anu 
when we sign papers I will plank down 
$500. It’s a matter worth to us in the next 
three months $2,500 a piece, for, with the 
McGargee dog we can easily scoop in the 
whole ring. There is that Jersey City 
match—he is sure to win—and I can get 
the odds from the Aldermen—10—15 to 1.’ 

“** Impossible,’ I cried. + 

“* Well you are a queer Dick. Let me then 
give you a bit of advice. Don’t fool, mind, 
with that dog after dark—in any out-of-the- 
way places. It’s rushing in the face of 
Providence. The temptation is too great. 
I’ve known two men in a cab and a third 
one on the sidewalk follow a party who 
had a rare good dog, and the sandbag was 
used on the unsuspecting gent, and the 
dog was bag-netted, pitched into the cab, 
and there was a mysterious disappearance; 
dog spirited away; see? Now I hope that 
will never happen to you, nor to Dove, but 
should such an accident occur let me know, 
for if I can’t have that dog, no other man 
ever shall.’ 

“That is my story,” concluded the doctor. 
Just then Dove woke up, and put his great 
massive head on his master’s knees and 
then looked up ange # at the doctor. 

* And after the gat how did he bea 
have?” asked THE TIMES n. 

“T dressed his wounds, and he was as 
patient as could be, and for the care I took 
of him his affection seemed redoubled. For 
a month afterward, when ue saw a dog of 
his size or a bigger one, up would bristle 
his hair, but a word from me would suffice 
to quiet him.” 

“‘ And the cigar shop?” asked Tum Tums 
man. 

“ That shop I never patronized afterward, 
and am careful not to go within a block 
of it, and the funny thing about it is that 
Dove always hankers to return to it. There 
is some annoyance about owning Dove, and 
it is this: I am bound to believe what the 
dog man told me, and that an effort will be 
made to steal the dog. Well, he never goes 
out without. me, and I should certainly 
make an ugly fight for him, for of nights 
when I stroll around, if Dove is with me, 
I carry something about me in a certain 
potket, and I have the permission of the 
police authorities for doing so.” 





Fossil Skull of a Big Beaver. 


From The Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette. 

One of the rarest of fossil remains has 
been unearthed in Michigan, near the 
Indiana State ifne, and is now in the pos- 
session of George A, Baker of South Bend, 
Ind. It is the skull of a mammoth beaver, 
a monster of the quaternary age, exist« 
ing contemporaneously with the mastodon 
and megatherium. In only five other in- 
stances in the United States, and in this 
country alone, have any portion of th 
remains of a mammoth beaver been found, 
and these were always of the teeth or 
skull, but generally of only the teeth. The 
first discovery was at Nashport, Licking 
County, Ohio, by Prof. Fuster, whose find, 
a skull, is described in American Rodenti 
by Prof. Allen, and a cast of which was 
taken by Prof. Agassiz, and the cast alone 
remains. 

The skull possessed ny Mr. Baker is 12% 
inches long, is about inches wide, ana 
stands about 5 inches high. It has the 
teeth and also the great incisors used 
in tree-cutting; the incisors are about ¥ 
inches long and 1% inches in diameter. It 
was found in a bog, and 
with other descriptions is the largest and 
finest specimen now known to exist. Pd 
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BANAS aYD OURRENCY. 





A HISTORY OF MODERN BANKS OF ISSUE. 
With an Account of the Economic Crises of 
the Present Century. By Charles A. Conant. 
New-York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1896. 





This is an excellent history, but that is 
its least merit. It is still more a clear 
and strong exposition of the one principle 
taught by the history of finance in modern 
times—the “‘ axiomatie truth,” as the author 
calls it—that “the currency of a commer- 
éial country should be regulated by com- 
mercial conditions, and not by the whims 
of politicians.”” We might have some criti- 
cism to make of the latter part of this 
statement, but of the first and really im- 
portant part wo have only to say that if 
it were as “ axiomatic’”’ as it is true this 
admirable book need not have been written 
to prove it. 

After the first chapter, which discusses 
the “theory of a banking currency,” Mr. 
Conant describes banking in Italy, where 
it originated; in France, England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Germany, the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank, the Bank of Russia, the banks of 
Northern and Southern Europe, the Bank 
of the United States, the State banking 
6ystems, the National banking system, the 
Canadian system, the banks of Latin Amer- 
ica, and banking in/Africa and the East. 
Three chapters are devoted to the history 
of crises ani their causes, including the 
crisis of 1893, and a final chapter is devoted 
to the “ Advantages of a Banking Cur- 
rency.” This summary description of the 
subject matter of the book shows its 
range, and in a general way its method, 
The former is broad; the latter is logical, 
direct, and clear. The various banks and 
banking systems are treated with refer- 
ence almost solely to bank issues, and as 
to the functions of discount and deposit 
only as related to the issues. The book 
gives, both in substance and in considera- 
ble detail, precisely the facts which a 
student of, currency in the United States 
most needs to know and can make best 
use of. It is a hackneyed phrase, but it is 
literally true, that, on this account, it is a 
book that no banker, and no business man 
who cares to form a sound judgment as to 
the effect of his vote wpon the currency of 
the country, should be without. 


Apart from the clearness and fullness with 
which Mr. Conant treats his subject, praise 
is due him for the spirit in which he writes. 
He has very firm and well-defined views, 
but he does not make the too common mis- 
take of despising those who hold opposite 
views. The book is not contentious or 
dogmatic. It is not easy to see how any 
One could rise from the study of it with 
@ny trust in fiat money or without deep 
distrust of the regulation by law of the 
volume of the currency of modern com- 
merce, but these effects are reached by 
reasoning and by orderly demonstration, 
without scornful epithets or adjectives. One 
can hardly resist the impression, we should 
Say, that there is a deep moral basis for 
the law which the author works out, and 
that there is distinct immorality in the vio- 
lation of it, but the impression rests on the 
converse of the old adage. One feels that 
the currency policy which is shown s0 
clearly to be the best policy must be hon- 
est, and that what departs from it is likely 
to be dishonest. A writer who can produce 
this impression does not need to arrogate 
to himself virtue or to denounce those who 
differ from him as vicious. 

In the first three pages of Mr. Conant’s 
work are to be found a few sentences which 
fairly express the central aim of the whole. 
Thus: “‘The creation and regulation of a 
banking currency are based upon the the- 
ory (why not upon the fact?) that bank 
notes are a convenient means of giving mo- 
bility to capital. There are two important 
truths which shvuuld be clearly understood 
at the outset of the discussion of banking 
@nd currency. They are: 

“1. That bank notes are not money. 

“2. That bank notes are a form of credit 
and are of substantially the same nature 
as bills of exchange, promissory notes, and 
checks.”’ 

Again: “Bank notes are the proper in- 
struments of commercial transactions be- 
cause they are the creatures of commercial 
needs and are adapted in volume and use to 
commercial necessities. In this respect they 
differ wholly from Government paper 
money, which is regulated wholly by the 
necessities of Government ang not by the 
convenience of trade.” 

And still again: ‘‘ The essential function 
of business operations is the production 
and exchange of commodities for each 
other, not the exchange of barren heaps of 
metal for each other nor of commodities 
for metal.”’ 

This last fact is the basis of all sound rea- 
foning as to currency. All commerce is 
barter. Money is the measure of the value 
of things exchanged without going direct- 
ly from the old owners to the new owners. 
Instruments of credit, including bank notes, 
are promises to deliver the value of the 
article exchanged. They make the barter 
easier, and the money makes the barter 
more certain. But the basis of all the com- 
plex and world-wide exchanges of modern 
commerce is barter of actual goods, If 
banknotes as the instruments of credit are 
really representatives of the goods, they 
will not be excessive. If they are kept re- 
deemable in money always and at once 
when not in use for exchanges, no more of 
them will be issued than are really rep- 
resentatives of the goods, and excess will 
be prevented. 

Mr. Conant’s book is an elaborate and 
systematic demonstration of these few sim- 
Ple facts. It covers the experience of the 
Wnited States and of the several States, that 
of the chief commercial countries of the 
world, and much of the experience of the 
smaller or less developed modern countries. 
One of the most interesting portions is that 
devoted to the history of the English cur- 
rency, and particularly to the Bank of Eng- 
land. Mr. Conant is, of course, a believer 
in what is known as the “ banking princi- 
ple,” and not in the “ currency principle,”’ on 
which the famous barking act of 1844 was 
based. Either works well enough in times’ 
of activity, prosperity, and confidence. The 
test comes in those periods of the collapse 
©r suspension of credit, which we cail 
“crises.” If the amount of currency avail- 
able is limited, the breakdown of confi- 
dence brings an intense demand for it, and 
the impossibility of getting it exaggerates 
and spreads the alarm. This has hap- 
pened uniformly in every serious crisis in 
England. It has happened equally and 
from the same cause on like occasions in 
the United States. In England the limited 
issues of the Bank of England have proved 
wholly inadequate ami an order in Council 
has been required repeatedly to enable the 
bank to extend credit in another form. In 
the United States there has been no such 
expedient available through the action of 
the Government, but one has been provided 
by the issue of Clearing House certificates. 
These have been of untold value and help- 
fulness, and they are, in their essential 
character, the nearest approach to a really 
gound and efficient and elastic currency, in 
times of crises, that we have ever had. 
They are a perfect demonstration of what 
a complete instrumentality of exchange a 
bank-note currency could be made. And a 
bank-note currency on the principle of the 
certificates would have the great advantage 
over the certificates that it would be ai- 
ways in operation, always available, and 
would tend to prevent the evils which the 
certificates can only tnsufficiently meet. 


The nearest approach to a satisfactory 
banknote system im this country was 
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known as the “ Suffolk I 
cause the Suffolk Bank 
the clearing house through which the notes 
of nearly all the banks were redeemed. A 
small permanent deposit was made by 
each bank in the Suffolk, and its-notes were 
charged up against this at convenient in- 
tervals. When the notes received by 
the Suffolk exceeded the redemption 
deposit, interest was charged on the excess. 
To the few banks that kept no such deposit, 
their notes were promptly sent for re- 
demption. The annual redemption through 
the Suffolk agency increased from $76,- 
248,000 in 1834 to $400,000,000 in 1858. At 
that time the circulation of the New-Eng- 
land banks was $40,000,000. “‘ Every note, 
therefore, on the average, passed through 
the redemption agency ten times a year, or 
a little less often than once a month.” 

There is not the slightest reason to doubt 
that a banknote currency on this system 
could be organized by the United States 
to take the place of the Government paper 
and of the present absurd National bank 
issues. We call the latter absurd because, 
while they are perfectly safe, their volume 
is almost absoluteiy rigid, and they are use- 
less for the one service that banknotes 
alone can render—to give a currency suited 
to the needs of trade, neither more nor less. 
They are, to quote the witty definition of 
2 New-York lawyer, “‘ mere pawn tickets.” 
In any banknote currency safety must be 
as great as that of the present notes, and 
elasticity must be secured besides. There 
would be no trouble about the safety. If 
the issues were regulated by the capital, 
if they were made a first lien on all assets, 
and if the shareholders, as in the National 
banks, were made liable personally for an 
amount equal to the par value of the 
shares, the notes would be perfectly safe, 
provided they were kept continually re- 
deemed when not in actual use. This 
could be done in any one of several ways. 
One of the simplest would be to forbid a 
bank to pay out any notes but its own. 
This would send each bank’s notes back to 
its counter or to its account at a clearing 
Louse, if one existed, automatically and 
promptly. 

A coin reserve is, of course, needed. As 
to this, Mr. Conant says: “It may be 
justifiable to impose fixed proportions be- 
tween capital and note issues and between 
liabilities and the normal cash _ reserve.’’ 
By ‘‘normal cash reserve,” we under- 
stand him to mean the reserve required in 
ordinary times, but he clearly recognizes 
the extreme peril, in times of panic, of a 
rigidly fixed reserve. These are.the times 
to use the reserve, not to hoard it. To pro- 
vide that it shall in usual times be main- 
tained, that it may be used in extraor- 
dinary times as needed, and that it shall 
be restored promptly is on the face of it a 
difficult problem. But the Clearing House 
certificates are a shining and complete 
example of how that can be done. There 
would be no practical difficulty in applying 
the principle of these to a general system. 

We have given a good deal of space to 
the bearing of Mr. Conant’s strong book 
upon the essential and pressing currency 
problem of our time and country, because 
it is of so great value in the solution of 
that problem. We can only express our 
hearty appreciation of the book as a 
whole. It is extremely interesting. It 
cannot but be useful, and to us it is very 
cheering. We shall not be accused of be- 
littling the peril or the baseness of the 
currency system of the United States, made 
what it is, in part, by greedy and un- 
principled demagogy. Bui in still greater 
part it is the result of ignorance. Mr. Co- 
nant’s book, from beginning to end, is a 
proof that sound currency is evolved nec- 
essarily from the progress of an industrial 
and commercial people. We have unhesi- 
tating, unfaltering faith in the progress 
of the people of our country in industry and 
commerce, and that sound currency will ' 
therefrom be evolved. 





BARRAS’S LAST VOLUMES. 





MEMOIRS OF BARRAS, 
DIRECTORATE. Edited, with a General In- 
troduction, Prefaces, and Appendices, by 
George Duruy. Translated by C. E. Roche. 
With seven portraits in photogravure, two fac 
similes, and two plans. 8vo. Vols. III. and 
IV. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 
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These two volumes complete the ‘“ Me- 
moirs of Barras,” and now that the public 
has-the entire work from which to judge 
this truly remarkable man, it is probable 
that the harsh opinions of his character 
founded on the partial revelation of it made 
in the first half of the strange record wili 
be materially modified and rendered at 
once kinder and more just. Even now, in- 
deed, hé will not be acquitted of willfully 
misrepresenting facts whenever to do s0 
would serve what he regarded as his in- 
terests; the obvious calumnies written down 
by him against both men and women whom 
for good reasons or bad ones he hated will 
not be forgiven, any more than will his 
cynical betrayal of secrets whose truth 
was only another argument for silence; 
the proofstof his venality when in office 
remain unshaken by his too specious soph- 
istries, and the suspicion that at the end 
of his administration he had prepared to 
sell the tottering republic to its foes is 
not cleared away. Notwithstanding all this, 
the man’s intellectual vigor, the skill with 
which he steered his way safely through 
numberless perils and maintained mean- 
while a sort of personal dignity, in keeping 
with his aristocratic lineage, if not partic- 
ularly creditable to it—these excite a half- 
reluctant sympathy and admiration, and, 
though they may not save him from de- 
nunciation or even from hatred, do at least 
make it impossible to regard him with 
either contempt or indifference. 

The third volume of the “ Memoirs” is 
devoted to telling the Directory’s history 
from the 18th Fructidor to its close 
with the 18th Brumaire. Except for 
its four crucial ‘‘ days "’—the two just men- 


tioned, the 22d Floréal, and the 30th 
Prairial—it was, so far as Paris iiself is 
concerned, in a certain Sense an wun- 
eventful period. Throughout most of it 
Napoleon was in Italy, in Austria, or in 
Egypt, and on him the world’s interest 


centred, not on the gradual and inevitable 
disintegration of that impracticable, five- 
headed Government which the men of the 
Revolution had*set up after preparation so 
tragical and with intentions and hopes so 
high that it is no exaggeration to caH them 
hely. Forced to stand apart, midway be- 
tween the Radicals on the Left and the 
Moderates on the Right; to regard the 
former with fear as ‘‘ Anarchists” and the 
latter with hatred as “ Royalists”; without 
support from any party, and distrust2d by 
all, the Directors were doomed to bring 
about or to endure one coup d’état after 
another. Each of these blows si0v0k the 
Constitution of the Year III. to its centre, 
and each made necessary a second from the 
opposite direction to preserve even the sem- 
blance of a stability that was, after. all, 
only an imaginary mean between real ex- 
tremes. That second made necessary a third 
and the sequence would have been infinite 
had human patience and endurance been 
infinite. They are not, and at last the col- 
umn, oscillating on its absurdly narrow 
base, was thrown from that base in frag- 
ments. 

It is a peculiarity of Barras that he never 
describes and explains a great event either 
fully or accurately. Fructidor, which ranks 
next in importance to Thermidor as an 
epoch of his life, receives from him much of 
comment and ludicrously little of anything 
else. The student must look to other 
sources than these ‘“‘Memoirs’’ for an account 
of that day’s happenings, of their causes 
and results. His long chapter is merely a 





confession that he acted illegally, and a 
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may also be his assertion that‘after Fructi- 
dor he could have done and been what 
Napoleon did and was after Brumaire, at 
least for a time. Barras doubtless then re- 
frained from becoming a Dictator more 
from lack of inclination than from _ con- 
scientious scruples against the assumption 
even by himself of despotic power, and yet 
it is not necessary to doubt that he believed 
in representative government, that his love 
of liberty was real, so far as it went, or 
that it went a considerable distance. 


Of the 22d Floréal and the 30th Prairial, 
Barras’s accounts are still more vague than 
that which he gives of the 18th Fructidor, . 
and even to the 18th Brumaire he adds no 
new or important details. To the rule that 
the makers of history are never historians, 
Barras is not one of the rare exceptions. 
He viewed the world and its events in their 
relations to himself, and only desired to 
provide posterity with an opportunity to 
occupy, if it would, the same point of out- 
look. Accident made him a revolutionist 
and a regicide, but from first to last he 
remained an aristocrat and an egoist, one 
in whom manners took the place of morals, 
to whom pleasure was dearer than power, 
and by whom’ ends always, means never, 
were regarded. : . 

Possessing a marvelous ability to adapt 
himself to circumstances and men, Barras 
never but once found himself absolutely 
forced to fight for his life, and then he 
fought as courageously and as successfully 
as the occasion demanded. He killed Robes- 
pierre and ended the Terror, not because 
they were what they were, but because 
they threatened him with instant destruc- 
tion and made a desperate conflict his oniy 
means of escape. To Napoleon he was as 
submissive as a child, simply because Napo- 
leon allowed the once powerful Director to 
take his wealth and depart in peace. It 
was a part of the tacit bargain between the 
coming and the departing man that no ques- 
tions should be asked, no investigation 
made, as to the origin of that wealth, and 
no restrictions imposed upon its future use. 
And both as Consul and as Emperor, the 
master of France seems to have kept, dur- 
ing the years that followed, his: part of the 
agreement something more than moderately 
well, though his over-zealous agents were 
allowed occasionally to harass the ex-Di- 
rector iii ways that caused him some en- 
noyance and more pecuniary loss. Even 
according it the narrative of Barras hin:- 
self, however, this persecution was never 
very serious, and was excused and, indeed, 
justified by the almost constant iitile plots 
against the empire with which Barras occu- 
pied a considcrable portion of his abundant 
leisure. 


After Brumaire, Barras became in effect 
@ mere spectator of events. His retire- 
ment from public affairs was absolute. Now 
at his magnificent country house near 
Paris, now on one or another of his estates 
in the provinces, this great little man, 
whose character was so strange a mingling 
of strength and pliability, maintained him- 
self and preserved his fortune as success- 
fully as when, an illiterate boy, he came 
up from Var to Paris just in time to range 
himself with the deadly enemies of his own 
doomed class. Then, nearly the only mem- 
ber of that class to foresee both the mighty 
conflict about to open and its inevitable 
result, he threw himself into the very midst 
of it, and there, as in a cyclone’s centre, 
found a region of comparative calm. Later, 
when other aristocrats fied from France 
or died within it, this one staid and lived, 
coolly casting his net, and in troubled 
waters catching great fish—power and gold 
and facile triumphs in boudoir and alcove. 


Of all these, he abandoned, on Napoleon’s 
advent, that which he loved least—the pow- 
er. Again his instincts served him well. 
Doubtless he could easily have arranged 
matters with his ex-protégé and could have 
earned a portfolic and a dukedom under 
the Empire, as did many a man less able 
and not more honest, but once more the 
shrewd Provencal decided for himself and 
decided against the judgment of all his as- 
sociates. He recognized that Napoleon was 
irresistible and invulnerable—then; but, 
hatred aiding intuition, he foresaw, not 
Waterloo, of course, yet danger, certainly, 
and preferred to stand aloof till it had 
passed. For years and years he seemed to 
have made a istake, but at last Europe 
combined to justify his decision, and, when 
the Emperor went to St. Helena, the unre- 
pentant old revolutionist and regicide was 
summoned to give advice to Kings whom 
he despised, whose weakness he saw, and 
whose favors he still knew how to com- 
mand. 

It is easy to condemn Barras as a thief, 

a libertine, and a liar; superficial criticism 
of that kind is always easy—and stupid and 
inaccurate as well, because it is the meas- 
urement of one in whom we have no per- 
sonal interest by the standards properly ap- 
plied to those in immediate relations with 
us. No one thinks of denouncing Cleopatra 
for poisoning slaves, or Agamemnon for 
his. readiness to sacrifice Iphigenia, while 
the acts of Barras, as much the results of 
his time and place and training as theirs, 
have excited the same epithets that would 
be deserved were he living here and to-day. 
And yet, as a historical figure of no little 
importance, he is worth careful study, and 
at least so much of admiration as is de- 
served by success. For that Barras was a 
suceess cannot be doubted. When most 
men were slaves, he lived the life he 
chose, as he chose. Though without mor- 
als, in the accepted sense, he did curious- 
ly little harm to his fellows, and not in- 
freqiently prevented others from doing it. 
His faults were personal, his responsibility 
personal, or, at any rate, not to us. 
These ‘‘ Memoirs” are typical of their 
author in that, although marked through- 
out by a eynical disregard for truth and 
horesty, yet they will serve good and high 
purposes; they will enable the student of 
history to understand much that was hith- 
erto obscure as to the origin of Napoleon’s 
greatness, and will give him new and need- 
ed light on the character of almost every 
prominent man and woman of that mo- 
mentous period. Barras not only met, but 
knew, all of his contemporaries that were 
worth meeting and knowing. In these 
pages are painted scores of vivid ‘por- 
traits that will endure for all time, 
and their fidelity to nature is not made 
dubious simply . by the, fact that some 
of them are singularly different from 
certain long-accepted effigies. Perhaps even 
the picture of Napoleon is not so wildly out 
of drawing as is many a handsomer one 
that hangs in more reputable galleries, 
while those of Talleyrand and Fouché— 
“Talleyrand, the Fouché of the aristoc- 
racy, and Fouché, the Talleyrand of the 
canaille’’—of Bernadotte, of Augereau, of 
Bonaparte’s brothers and sisters, of Mme. 
de Sta#l, of Joséphine, of all the Terror- 
ists, male.and female, of an endless list, 
in short, are obviously sketched from life 
with swift and. skillful strokes. In every 
one of them there are details to be correct- 
ed, but the impression, the expression, con- 
vinces. 

To all that Barras wrote there is a key— 
our knowledge of Barras himself. The falsi- 
ties of his record will deceive no one, will 
injure no one. It is hardly necessary, there- 
fore, to waste much indignation over his cal- 
umnies, his peculations, or his boasts about 
divers ‘‘ bonnes fortunes,” real or imagi- 
nary. 

The work of translation seems to have 
been better done in these two volumes than 
in the first and second. The English is far 
from perfect, and quite destitute of style 
or personality, but it is always comprehen- 
sible, and apparently shows the effects of 
a revision which the earlier volumes sadly 
lacked. The index is admirably made, and 
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THE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS ON ARTIST- 
IC SUBJECTS. With many illustrations. Is- 
sued periodically. No. 26. April, 1896. JOHN 
LA FARGE, ARTIST AND WRITER. By 
Cecilia Waern. New-York: Maemillan & Co. 





Te estimate the value of this particular 
number of The Portfolio, one has only to 
think of what service had been rendered 
us if some contemporary of Masaccio or of 
Lorenzo Lotto had set himself the task 
of faithfully gathering the data of the 
master’s life and accurately transcribing 
it. What a foundation would there then 
have been for future estimates and appre- 
ciations, and how personally coulf one, 
centuries after, have followed the develop- 
ment of an epoch-making art. 

Miss Waern has done her work modestly 
and with very little attempt at criticism. 
Where it was possible, she has, by ex- 
tracts from notebooks and published writ- 
ings, let Mr. La Farge speak for himself. 
She has made some slight effort to trace 
the strains of influence that have united 
in the mature product of his ripe years; 
| but, in the main, she has let the panorama 
of suggestive facts unroll itself, without 
obtruding her own impressions upon the 
spectator, and she could hardly have done 
more wisely. John La Farge is the son of a 
French officer, also a John La Farge, who 
drifted to America py way of San Domingo, 
and the grandson of a planter, Binsse de 
St. Victor, from that adventurous little isl- 
and. M. Bourget has recognized this trop- 
ical drop that has enriched the French 
blood, and added to the national archi- 
tectonic gift a singular freedom and natu- 
ralness, a splendor not barbaric as we know 
the word, yet not of civilization. 

His. instruction in art began under his 
grandfather, who taught him to draw “ina 
precise, old-fashioned way,’ thus providing 
the sort of foundation upon which most 
of the real painters have built. He was 
not poor, and when he went to Paris he 
entered Couture’s studio as an avowed ama- 
teur, with an idea, apparently, of learning 
the technical part of painting, the better 
to interpret and explain the work of others 
to the public; and this idea of remaining 
an amateur long obtained with him. It is 
small wonder that he shrank from bind- 
ing himself to a limited craft, the win- 
dows of his subtle mind gave upon so 
many different views of life. His own 
home was full of books and pictures, and 
“there was also the house of his rela- 
tives, the St. Victors, where lived his 
bedridden great-uncle, author of many 
works, historical, critical, and artistic, who 
had known friends and foes of the French 
Revolution, had been an émigré in Russia, 
and who retained his interest im all things, 
even to the theatres. Paul de St. Victor, 
the well-known writer and critic, was La 
Farge’s cousin; and many remarkable and 
gifted people came to the house—Russians, 
members of the institute, priests, art 
critics, and literary men, among them 
Charles Blane and Théophile Gautier.’’” He 
himself writes that his father advised him 
to study painting, partly as an escape from 
his “desultory interest in many things,” 
and there may easily have been some dan- 
ger that, left to himself, he would have 
spent himself in appreciation, and failed to 
leave the mark upon his century that none 
beside himself could have made. 

In France he had at first little in com- 
mon with the modern workers about him, 
and found his friends among the masters 
of the Louvre. In England the Pre-Raph- 
aelite school or brotherhood, then some 
eight years established, strongly appealed 
to his sense of color and to his dramatic 
inclinations. Returning to New-York, he 
entered a lawyer’s office, for he was not 
yet of negessity a pairier. ‘‘ No one has 
truggled more against his destiny than I,” 
he writes, “‘ nor did I for many years fully 
“acquiesce in being a painter, though I 
learned the methods and studied the prob- 
lems of my = art. EF had hoped to 
find some other mode of life, some other 
way of satisfying the desire for a con- 
templation of truth, unbiased, free, 
and detached.” The art of painting he had 
thus far learned as he would learn a 
foreign language, to obtain additional 
light upon methods of expression, to read 
the book of truth in as many tongues as 
he could master. Yet his identification 
with the craft was not delayed to any very 
late hour. He studied awhile in America 
with Mr. Willigm Hunt, and before he was 
thirty he had painted the figure of St. Paul, 
of which Mr. Lathrop, in:an article for 
Scribner’s Magazine, has said: ‘A purely 
intellectual perception of the relation be- 
tween the saintly and the human has here 
been expressed in picture, the material 
substance of the pigments being sub- 
jected to the thought with a degree of art 
that is beyond praise and strangely orig- 
inal in kind.”” When we think of the diffi- 
culty with which he is said to have over- 
come technic in the struggle between 
thought and the painter’s medium, we can 
realize something of the strenuous work 
that must have accompanied the musing 
contemplation of life. 

The years between 1860 and 1876 were 
filled with artistic preoccupations. The 
young painttér was feeling his way, turning 
at first from his dream of decorative work 
to landscapes and flower painting, but 
finally atriving at Trinity Church, Boston, 
in co-operation with Mr. Richardson, the 
architect. Here he carried into practice, 
as well as he could under adverse condi- } 
tions, his ideal of the artist’s labor, which 
was the idcal of the old masters. Speak- 
ing, a few years ago, to a society of young 
architects in reference to this, he said: “ I | 
knew that our work at Trinity would have 
to be faulty, but this much I was able to 
accomplish—that almost every bit of it 
would be living; would be impossible to 
duplicate. I was fortunate m having the 
assistance of five or six men whom you 
know, inexpertenced, it is true, but artists, 
and as far as possible their hands and 
mine worked oyer even the commonest de- 
tails of ornament quite as much as the 
more pretentious figure painting. In fact, 
I frequently took for myself the passages 
of ornament most often slurred over, be- 
cause of their presumed huniility.”” Work- 
ing thus it is possible that there came into 
his mind thoughts of Michael Angelo mold- 
ing with his pwn mighty hand the inex- 
haustible beauty of the Sistine ceiling; and, 
certainly his industry, his intellectual cu- 
riosity, his patient manual labor, are qual- 
ities less foreign to the great Florentine 
than to the idle inspiration of the present 
day. 

When he came to his glass work he 
found this personal supervision still more 
mecessary. He realized that to accom- 
plish anything in the field of stained glass 
in América he would have to overcome, ‘first 
of all, the serious obstacles built up by 
our satisfaction as a nation with inferior 
methods and inferior product. He found 
himself face to face with the most 
wretched indifference on the part of the 
public and inefficiency on the part of his 
workmen. The story of his efforts and 
of-his noble conquest makes the chapter 
that has to do with his work along this 
line one of intense interest. The reader 
seems to leap the gulf between the new 
and the old and find himself in that golden 
atmosphere of aspiration and attainment 
which the sixteenth century Italians 
breathed as they breathed their native 
air. He had not only to invent, to revive, 
but to educate, and it is wholly indicative 
of his devotion that he speaks with less 
pride of his individual performance than of 
the fact that, owing to his strenuous de- 
mands, “ certain artisans have been trained 
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‘out their losing the character of Sewn 
man.” e 

It is interesting to turn from this severely 
practical side of a man who started with 

“a desultory interest in many things,” 
to his imaginative side. He had found use 
enough for his imagination, certainly, in 
-his long struggle with disheartening cir- 
cumstances; only an inner vision which 
could penetrate the horror of the actual 
to the possibilities of the ideal could have 
sustained him in his warfare against crud- 
ity and stupidity; but it is in the exercise 
of a mind at leisure, of what we may al- 
most call a mind at play, that his most in- 
timate personality is revealed, with an 
evasive charm that at once haunts and 
baffles. When, in 1886, he went with his 
friend, Mr. Henry Adams, to spend a Sum- 
mer in Japan, he found in the home of 
art and of mystical philosophy a resting 
place. His eyes could peer deeply into his 
surroundings and meet only with delicacy 
and suggestion. His fine nerves were 

spared the jar and shock of the manner of 

Western life. The intellectual subtleties 
that had sprung up in the wake of Go- 
toma’s teaching ag it passed through the 
East, provided for his burdened mind a 
flowery path in which it could wand- 
er with refreshment and delight. This 
was the introduction to a still more ard- 
ent experience, the bright yet shad- 
owy entrance to a region where even 
Japanese philosophy and art, that had 
been handed down from generation to 
generation, seemed modern and almost 
superficial. 

In the South Seas Mr. La Farge found 
the true antiquity, the elemental traditions, 
“the thing itself,” which the greatest art 
has striven to confine within stationary lim- 
its, and to hand down to unbelieving pos- 
terity. The eye and brain alike of the 
artist were quickened to new impressions. 
Impressions, that is, that had never before 
had a place in his visible life, yet that 
affected him not only as the vibrations of 
a universal past, but also as the vibrations 
of his Own past, the accumulated inheri- 

tance of color and heat that had stirred 
his art to its richest beauty. [It is, per- 
haps, not too extravagant to say thai 
when the little cutter containing the trav- 
elers dropped them incidentally upon the 
shores of Tutuila, one of the Samoan group 
of islands, John La Farge, or so much of 
him as was artist, found himself at home. 
In spite of “extreme varieties of habits 
of mind, vast differences of ‘training and 
race,” it was not altogether as a foreigner 
that he came to this color which he had 
already reflected in his painting from some 
inner knowledge of it, to this grace and 
suavity of outline belonging to forms that 
had grown and ripened under the tropical 
sun and rain, to this dignity of convention, 
of custom, of tradition imperial in its calm 
assumption, and not to be explained by 
reeords or histories. It was not for nothing 
that the Chief Arritamai adopted the 
travelers into her family and permitted 
them to claim descent from the mythical 
ancestor, the God-Shark, who began the 
race. With the delight of finding all this 
beauty and poetry alive within our narrow 
limits of time and space came an almost 
equal delight in the recognition that the 
old beauty—that of the Greek pictures and 
sculpture—was also the old truth, so long 
lost and here found again, a patch of an- 
tiquity anchored in the South Seas. 

‘I wonder,” he wrote, “ that uo one had 
told me of a rustic Greece still alive some- 
where to be looked at. So that the oid 
Italian statues and paintings were no con- 
ventionality, and that the whaler, the mis- 
sionary, and the beachcomber were wit- 
nesses of things that they did not see be- 
cause they had not read. And if one reads, 
does he care to-day? Had I only known 
years ago!—even at this date, when it is 
too late, the mempry of all that beauty that 
we call Greece, the one beauty which is to 
outlast all that is alive, comes over me 
like a wave of mist, softening and putting 
far away into fairyland &jl that I have been 
looking at. * * * And there will soon come 
a day when, even for those who care, all 
this will be no more; when nowhere on 
earth or sea will there be any living proor 
that Greek art is not the mere invention of 
the poet, the refuge of the artist in his 
disdain of the ugly in life.” 

Happily, Miss Waern’s study has no nat- 
ural limit—the book of La Farge’s life is 
yet open, and the natural world has not 
ceased to claim him. Not until it does so, 
and not until long after it does so, will his 
place among men be known. Nor will this 
place ever be justly known unless the wide 
aspiration, the steady humility of en- 
deavor, the subtle and searching question- 
ing of all things visible and invisible, shalt 
be felt beneath the mere accomplishmen:, 
large as that is, across the lapse of time. 

We should perhaps be grateful that so 
many reproductions of Mr. La Farge’s 
paintings and windows have been collected 
for us in this eqnvenient form, and we are 
certainly not prepared to say that they are 
not valuable as_memoranda. But so much 
is lost in lositig the color and personal 
touch that, while the reality is close at 
hand or even clear in memory, the repro- 
duction is an aggravation rather than a 
joy. ‘ 
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Events Which O'Neill Daunt Saw and 
Had a Part In, 


Under the title, “A Life Spent for Ire- 
land,’”’ the memoirs of the late Mr. W. J.- 
O'Neill Daunt have just been published in 
London by Mr. Fisher Unwin. The book is 
a selection from the journals of Mr. Daunt, 
is edited by.his daughter, and is introduced 
by a letter from Mr. Leéecky addressed to 
Miss Daunt. Reviewing the work, The Lon- 
don Daily News says: Mz. O'Neill Daunt 
was in many ways a very remarkable man. 
He came of an old Irish family. He was 
of the landlord class, but almost from his 
childhood his sympathies went with the Na- 
tionalist movement in protest against the 
Act of Union. He was born and brought 
up 2 Protestant, but as soon as he became 
his own master he went over to the Cath- 
olic Church. Possibly his personal affection 
for the good Father Mathew had some- 
thing to do with his change of religious 
views. Possibly, too, the fact that, in Ire- 
land at all events, Roman Catholicism and 
Nationalism go together had something to 
do with the change. Mr. O’Neill Daunt died 
not quite two years ago, but the distance 
of time which he had ttaversed may be 
illustrated by the fact that while O’ Neill 
Daunt was still a youth his father was 
killed in‘ a duel with a cousin of his, on 
some trifling quarrel, of which thoughtless 
or ill-natured friends fanned the flame. 
Miss Daunt says that the manner of his 
father’s death gave to O'Neill Daunt, to his 
latest days, ‘a thrill of horror as often as 
he recalled it.”” It was, Miss Daunt says, 
“the last duel fought in the South of Ire- 
land.” ‘ 

O'Neill Daunt threw himself, as “we 
have said, from his very earliest years into 
the National’ movement. He was one of 
the most constant and faithful. adherents 
of O’Connell. He acfed with Isaac Butt, 
and he acted with Mr. Parnell. His one 
idea through life was that Ireland should 
be allowed the management of her ows 
affairs. He never was what is called a 
Separatist. He never was in favor of any 
policy of rebellion, or of violence of what- 
ever kind. He believed that Ireland could 


be made perfectly contented and prosperous 
if only she were allowed to arrange her 
domestic .affairs for herself, as the Do- 
minion of Canada does, and as the Austral- 
asian colonies do. He was a man of very 
high education, and of varied abilities. 
Perhaps he did too many things well to give 
himself a chance of doing any one thing 
surpassingly well. Those who knew him 
say that he was one of the most brilliant 
platform speakers of his time. His fault 
was that he was too fluent and too rapid 
in his utterance, and did not always give 
his audience time enough to appreciate the 
full force and humor of what he was say- 
ing. He wrote a_ clever novel, called 
“Saints and Sinners,’ and Mr. Lecky says 
that his ‘‘ Personal Recollections of O’Con- 


nell” is “a book of much charm and 
vividness, and will be of use to every 
biographer of O’Connell.’’ During later 


years he wrote for several London weekly 
papers. ‘“ No one,” says Mr. Lecky, ‘ could 
come into close correspondence with him 
without feeling the transparent purity and 
disinterestedness of his motives, the honest 
vehemence of his convictions, and at the 
same time the essential kindliness’ of his 
nature.” He had a rich fund of genuine 
Irish humor, and his memoirs contain a 
brilliant variety of odd anecdotes and sto- 
ries and sayings and pictures. 

There was a great deal of the artist’s 

power of observation in him, and therefore, 
while apparently engrossed in political af- 
fairs, he was able to take quiet side 
glimpses of life in general, and make a sort 
of kodac snap shots as he went his way. 
Some of his stories are sad and grim 
enough, but they serve all the more to 
illustrate the kind of struggle through 
which Ireland was passing at the time. 
O’Neill Daunt studied the realities of po- 
litical life, but he had a keen appreciation 
of its humors also. He knew almost ev- 
ery one who took an interest in Irish poli- 
tics from the early days of O’Connell to 
the latest days of Parnell. In 1832 he was 
elected a member of the House of Com- 
mons for the borough of Mallow, but he 
was unseated on petition, and never showed 
any desire to enter Parliament again. He 
was a thoroughly modest man, inclined 
naturally for retirement and lettered quiet, 
but forced by the condition of things into 
incessant political strife. He was well 
known to many literary men in London 
during his latest years, and was liked by 
every one who knew him. His memoirs 
are well worth publication, and deserve to 
be read even by those who have no manner 
of sympathy with his national aspirations. 
He is very free in his criticisms of public 
men and public policy, and he seems to 
have taken much to heart ‘some of the 
financial measures of Sir William Har- 
court while Sir William was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He was deeply interested 
in the readjustment of the financial rela- 
tions of Great Britain and Ireland, and he 
was never wéary of writing letters on the 
subject. It need hardly be said that he 
got into correspondence with Mr. Glad- 
stone on this particular topic. For some 
time he appears not to have had any great 
confidence in Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy, 
but of later years he, like so many other 
Irish Nationalists, became satisfied and 
convinced, . 
O’Neill Daunt’s diary is a faithful 
record of all the impressions made upon 
him by the events in which he took part, 
the people he met and the country which 
he traversed. It was his happy peculiarity 
to be able to take an interest in everything. 
No greater change could be observed in a 
country than that which O’Neill Daunt 
saw in Ireland from the time of his fa- 
ther’s death until his own declining days. 
It is all mirrored in this one volume. So- 
cially and politically everything is changed. 
The landlord class has ceased to be omnip- 
onent, or, indeed, even powerful in the 
country. The Young Ireland movement 
went its way, leaving behind it, to do it 
justice, a quickened and even a_ purified 
sentiment of Irish nationality. The Irish 
State Church is gone. The passion of an- 
tagonism between the English people and 
the Irish people exists no longer. O’Con- 
nell’s repeal of the Union changed into 
Isaac Butt’s scheme of home rule, but 
the change was one of name rather than 
of substance. Mr. Gladstone took up the 
scheme at last, and by his efforts it has 
become an integral part of the English 
Liberal policy. On July 12, 1886, Mr. 
Daunt notes a letter from Mr. Gladstone’s 
secretary saying that ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone has 
read your statement on the Irish question 
with singular interest.’’ ‘‘I had quoted,’’ he 
adds, ‘‘ Lecky’s description of the Union 
‘a erime of the deepest turpitude,’ and 
Mr. Gladstone records his agreement with 
it.’ It must be owned that Mr. Lecky has 
done a great deal for the cause of home 
rule. It would not please him now, no 
doubt, to have his name inscribed high 
up among those who have served that 
cause with O’Connell and Butt, and O’Neill 
Daunt and Parnell.”’ 


BOURGET AND HIS PUBLISHER. 





The Author Wishes to Examine the 
Aceounts and Brings Suit. 


Paris Dispatch to The London Daily News. 

M. Paul Bourget is at law with his pub- 
lisher, M. Lemerre. The cause of the law- 
suit is M. Lemerre’s refusal to let his books 
be examined. M. Bourget. wants to look 
through them for this reason, as set forth 
by counsel. He is bound by an agreement 
to take all his works to M. Lemerre to 
the end of 1899, but he says that his roy- 
alties of 80 centimes a volume have not 
been paid on editions of ‘‘ Cosmopolis’”’ sold 
in the United States for M. Lemerre. When 
the author was in New-York he discovered 
on sale there an edition which the pub- 
lisher had never mentioned. ‘‘ Cosmopolis ”’ 
was jointly published by M. Lemerre and 
the Figaro, but it was not the Figaro edi- 
tion that came out in New-York, although 


both editions were evidently printed on the 
same presses. As counsel said, thi8-gave a 
start to M. Bourget. On his return to 
France he asked for an explanation and 
was informed that the New-York edition 
was published there in virtue of an agree- 
ment with the Figaro to protect the copy- 
right, and at M. Lemerre’s expense. The 
Figaro has since said that its consent was 
not asked. When the demand was made 
to look into the books, Lemerre re- 
sented it on the score of personal dignity. 
The Society of Gens de Lettres, by the 
pen of M. Zola, have opined in favor of M. 
Bourget. Maitre Pouillet pleaded for M. 
Lemerre. His case was that M. Bourget 
thinks he might make better terms with 
another publisher, and wants to break 
through his bond. He first entered into 
business relations with M. Lemerre in 1872, 
when twenty years old, and on the strength 
of a letter of introduction from M. Cop- 
pée. The manuscript he presented was a 
poem. The author asked whether it could be 
published for £16, all the money he had 
saved from salaries age by pupils. M. 
Lemerre said it could not, but that he 
would pay the rest. He did so, but the 
em did not sell. Still he thought the pub- 
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to change an agreement to the author’s ad- 
vantage. He raised the royalty to 50 
céntimes, then to 70 centimes, and finally 
to 80 centimes a volume. M. Bourget was 
so pleased that he said: ‘‘ You have shown 
yourself my best friend. I want some- 
thing more. You ‘tutoyez’ Coppée, tuto- 
yez’ me.’ Gushing letters followed, M. 
Bourget thought aloud in writing to his 
publisher. He expressed freely joy and 
discouragement. Once he wrote: 


The Press holds back. Without being a Bal- 
zac, I fear I am about to go through such a 
crisis as he followed in 1840, when an attempt 
was made to crush him with silence. Again he 
wrote: ‘‘Is it not better to go and work for a 
year in the country than to go and beg votes 
of academicians in saloons? Believe well in the 
affection of your psuedo-Honoré, (Balzac.) I 
know that you are as fond of me as if you were 
not my publisher. My affection is as great as 
though I were not your author. Do not mind 
what Lecomte de Lisle thinks. That great. poet 
like oncourt should be classed among the 
zealous masters—among, as Bauer would fay, 
those infernal old men of the mountain. Again, 
thanks for your advice. I shall not this time 
be a candidate at the Academy. I shall lose too 
much time in touting for votes, and I need to 
work. I fail yet to see what our friend Coppé¢ 
has got out of the Academy, and I see all that 
Taine has lost. Get thee behind me, satan. 
Should you see Halévy, tell him he patronizes 
me too much. Those gentlemen treat me like 
a child in leading strings. They will force me 
to write a letter like Daudet’s.’’ 

Maitre Pouillet, moreover, pleaded that 
M. Bourget consented from the first to the 
American edition, which he saw _in New- 
York more than two years back. Why wait 
two years to make this demand and bring 
his suit? The case is adjourned for a fort- 
night. 


THE ROTHSCHILD BOOK AGAIN. 





Famous Men and Women, and What 
Zhe Baron Says of Them. 


Some account of Baron Ferdinand de Roth- 
schild’s book, ‘‘ Personal Characteristics 
from French History,” has already been 
given in THe Times. It has been received 
in England with much interest. Some fur- 
ther passages from it will be found not un- 
interesting to American readers. Mme. @u 
Barry has had few apologists, but Baron 
Ferdinand finds a good word to say for her. 
She was not bad by nature: 


“When the Revolution broke out she ran 
the greatest risks, and even courted death, 
to assist her friends who were in trouble. 
She offered her fortune in the humblest 
terms to assist Marie Antoinette, and gave 
jewels as well as large sums of money to 
relieve the necessities of imprisoned or fu- 
gitive royalties. Her generosity and her 
devotion to a lost cause marked her out 
for the cupidity and vengeance of the Rev- 
olutionary party; she was dragged before 
the tribunal and sentenced to death. But, 
almost alone among its victims, she fal- 
tered and cried on the way to the guillo- 
tine, and her last pleading words to the 
executioner were: ‘Mercy, Sir! Mercy! but 
one moment more!’ ” 

The sketch of Voltaire is said to be 
somewhat disappointing, but the following 
passages may be worth reproducing: 

“Voltaire always had a Bible on his 
desk, and when a friend asked him why, 
seeing the opinions he professed, the sacred 
volume was lying there; ‘ Because,’ replied 
Voltaire, ‘those who are framing an in- 
dictment should always have the case of 
their adversaries at hand.’ On another oc- 
easion, at a party, the antiquity of the 
world was being discussed, and, being 
asked his opinion on the subject, he said: 
‘As for me, I believe the world is like an 
old flirt who dissembles her age.’ ”” 

On the death of Louis XV, custom re 
quired that his body should be embalmed; 
but, as the monarch had died of smallpox, 
the physicians shrank from their task: 

““*Do your duty,’ peremptorily ordered 
the great dignitary of the Court who had 
to preside at the operation. ‘ Yes, if you 
do yours,’ they answered. It was the 
duty of that official to hold the King’s 
head. But this he could not bring himself 
to do, so Louis XV. went uncared for to 
his grave.”’ 

As to Marie Antoinette, we are told that 
her detractors and defenders were both 
right: 

“There were two Marie Antoinettes. 
There was the Marie Antoinette of the 
early and palmy days, who would not 
listen to her mother’s advice, who flirted 
and gambled, went to public masked balls, 
drove out in gilt sleighs when the people 
were dying of famine,.who played sou- 
brette parts in private theatricals, who 
fled from Court functions to the boudoirs 
of her friends, and wasted large sums on 
trifles when the Treasury was incumbered 
with debt. Then there was the Marie An- 
toinette of later years, the devoted mother 
and consort, who could have found safety 
in flight, had she consented to leave her 
family in the temple, but who never 
flinched from the post of duty, bore up 
with unparalleled dignity against Insult and 
misfortune, and did her best according to 
her lights to save the monarchy; the mag- 


nificent victim of her own courage, the 
noblest martyr of a fallen cause.” 
The cruelties of thea Revolution lose 


nothing by the manner in which Baron 
Ferdinand Rothschild has described them: 


“By far the most wantonly savage of 
the Republican Commissioners was bon, 
who exercised the powers of a pro-Consul 
at Arras. The Marquis de Vielfort was 
lying bound under the knife of the guillo- 
tine, when Lebon, who was looking on 
from the balcony of a neighboring house, 
made a —- to suspend the execution. 
The mob, fancying he meant to pardon 
the condemned man, were greatly sur- 
prised at such unwonted clemency on his 
part. Lebon, however, took a newspaper 
from his pocket, read out a long account 
of a victory the Republican Army had 
just gained, and ended by shouting to the 
Marquis, ‘ Villain, go and inform your 
friends of the news of, our victories! 2 
~ & 


** Michelet relates that a man known for 
his colossal strength and iron nerve betted 
that he would stand by and see the exe- 
eutions from first to last without falter- 
ing. For some time he unflinchingly bore 
the sight, but when a young girl named 
Nichole, a mere child, stepped forward, 
lay down on the plank, and gently asked 
the executioner, ‘Am [I right this way?’ 
his brain reeled and he dropped in a dead 
faint.” 


The Poet Aasmund Olavson Vinje. 


Bjdrnstjerne Bjérnson, in the first of a 
series of papers he is writing for The 
Forum on “* Modern Norwegian Literature,” 
gives the following interesting account of 
Vinje, the poet: 

Aasmund Olavson Vinje was a poet of 
striking originality, born a peasant, with 
great imagination, but of weak charac- 
ter. His mind was impressible from all 
sides, and the impressions were very strong. 
In his poems they produced a melody which 
belongs among the sweetest and fullest in 
all Norwegian poetry. But the dark stripe 
runs through most of what he wrote, 
though hatred and scorn and envy by no 
means made up the larger part of him. 
That which was strongest in him was a 
sweet child who loved to be loved, and 
was fascinated by everything beautiful and 
grand, especially when it also glittered. 
The details of his Hfe I cannot give, as 
he was thrown from one thing to another, 
always restless, sometimes unhappy, but 
sometimes also happy—happy as nobody 
else. He had a foreboding of his death, 
but kept silent; went into the country to 
hide, said nothing there, either, but shut 
himself up in his room and waited alone 
for the good comrade. And the good com- 
rade came quietly as he was wanted to do. 
The same is told of wild animals when 
they feel death approaching; they retire 
to be alone with their pains. Where he 
died we have raised a column, and on its 
top placed his bust, with one eye larger 
than the other, as I remember him—the 
one eye radiant with a vision and moist 
with enthusiasm, the other holding back 
fn doubt, ready for laughter and scorn. 








Hughes’s Life of Peter Cooper, 


From the Critic. 
The Bookman says in its June number 
that ‘‘ the recent death of Thomas Hughes 
leads us to mention -an interesting fact 
that is known to but few living persons. 
Mr. Hughes was orce commissioned to 
write the life of Peter Cooper, soon after 
the latter’s death The book was written, 
and the manuscript sent to Mr. Cooper’s 
family, who, after reading it, locked it up 
and never let it see the Hght.’’ I do not 
like to contradict so excellent an authority 
as The Bookman, but must deny the state. 
ment that this “interesting fact”’ is known 
to “but few living persons.’’ Several thou- 
sand living persons know it, for it was 
printed in The Critic of Aug. 21, 1586. 
It was only a short paragraph, but it told 
the tale. What is more, the writer of the 
paragraph, who had just returned from 
London at that time, had seen the book 
and knew the story. The manuscript was 
put in print, but the book was never pub- 
lished. The Bookman’s ‘paragraph would 
jead the reader to believe that the manu- 
script was never put in type. It says that 
“the family very wisely suppressed it; 
and, though they have the manuscript, it 
will never see the light.”” I do not deny. 
that the family has the Spy nor do 
I deny that it will never see the light; but 
that the book was printed I know for @ 








| lic wrong in not taking it up, and brought 


fact, having seen it with my own eyes ~ 
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§TS EVER-INCREASING VALUE TO 
AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. 


@nique Collection of Indian Paintings 
in the Smithsonian Institution— 
Difficulties Under Which the Art- 
ist Labored—Lived Among the In- 
dians for Years—The Gallery Ex- 
hibited in London and on the 


Continent with Great Success, 


a 


‘WASHINGTON, June 6.—Now that the prog- 
ress of civilization and 1° the 
the Indians te cer- 
and keeping them 
of their aboriginal 
introduction of do- 


tmestic customs of the white man, certain 
collections which have been made by, and 
which have been presented to, the National 
Museum of the Smithsonian Institution are 
Tapidly attaining a value and ititerest un- 
equaled in ‘any other branches ef ethno- 
Icgical study. Not alone to thé ethnolo- 
gist are these relics of interest—for they are 
maught else but relics to-day—but to the 
great public, the rising generation, which 
has read of the Indian attired in all his 
savage finery and employed in no other arts 
but those of war and the chase, are these 
collections of the. greatest value as illus- 
trating graphically and truthfully what to 
them has only been a part of fiction. The 
fate of the Catlin Indian collection for a 
long time was in much doubt; it remained 
hidden in the garrets of several old houses 
over in Philadelphia for a number of years, 
until finally ‘unearthed by a scientist who 
happened upon it and knew how great its 
Walue would be in the future. 

George Catlin, the painter of this collec- 
tion of pictures, wasS a character quite 
unique in the art of scientific history of the 
early part of this century. Artist, sci- 
entist, philosopher, and explorer, his ex- 
periences in the far West, in -his self-im- 
posed duty to record for future generations 
the exact conditions and customs of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of North America, 
differ from those of any traveler the world 
has ever known. He was born in July, 
1796, at Wilkesbarre, Penn., and chose for 
his profession, ‘first, that of the law. But 
while at law school, in 1818, he painted a 
portrait of Judge Tapping Reeves, one of 
his preceptors, the success of which de- 
cided him to adopt painting as his profes- 
sion. He settled in Philadelphia in 1823, 
and was at once admitted to the fellowship 
of the fraternity of artists of that city. 
Thomas Sully, John Nagle, Charles Wilson, 
and Rembrandt Peale vecame his intimate 
friends. 

He went to Washington in 1824, painting 
public men and many of the higher people 
in official life, the most notable among 
them being Mrs. Dolly Madison, in a tur- 
ban, a picture which has been reproduced 
@ number of times. In following his art, he 
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CATLIN: INDIAN GALLERY 
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_ 1851, describes him as follow: “Tn Store 


Catlin we saw one of the most grace 
specimens of humanity we have ever en- 
countered. Physically he was handsome— 
of the purest American type—so pure, in- 
deed, that one could not help thinking he 
had a crop of aboriginal blood in his veins. 
His complexion was even darker than the: 
ordinary brown which distinguishes Brother 
Jonathan from his European ancestors. He 
was not sallow, but a fine, healthy bronze. 
pert of which may have been produced by 
is long exposure to the winds and sun tan 
of the prairies. His figure was well pro- 
portioned, not large, but tersely compact, 
while in every gesture he was +:raceful.’ 
Catlin was abstemious in his living, using 
no wines or other liquors and eating spar- 
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‘which sailed under the di ‘ion of ‘Prince 


ioc frem North Wales, in the early part 

of the fourteenth century in ten ships, ac- 
to numerous and accredited aut 

and never returned to their own country, 
have beén supposed to have landed some- 
where on the coast of Florida or about the 
mouth of the Mississippi, where they inter- 
mixed with some of the savage tribes. This 
discovery and suggestion in an argument 
which he advanced created some talk in 
the scientific world, and many believed’ 
that the Mandans were the descendants of 
the followers of Madoc. 

Many were the t.u.cidents which attended 
the painting of the portraits of Indians 
who had never before seen the use of paint 
and brush on canvas. Jt mystified them. 


| They thought Catlin. a medicine man, and 
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Wi-Jan-Jon, Assiniboine Chief, Going to and Returning from Washington, 
1832, 





ingly of meats. He never used tobacco, ex- 
cept in smoking the few whiffs necessary 
in using «he Indian pipe of peace or friend- 
ship. He was an unerring shot, and on 
horseback seemed born to the saddle. 

In the years 1830 and 1831 Catlin accom- 
panied Gov. Clarke of St. Louis, then Su- 
perintendent of Indian Affairs, to treat- 
ies held with the Winnebagos and Menom- 
onies, the Shawanos, the Sacs and Foxes, 
and in these interviews began the series 
of his Indian paintings. In 1831 he visited, 
with Gov. Clarke, the Konzas (or Kansas) 
Indians, and returned to St. Louis. In 1832 
he painted the first portrait of Black Hawk 
and those of some of his warriors who 
were prisoners at Jefferson Barracks at 
the close of the Black Hawk war. In the 
Spring of 1832 he ascended the Missouri 
on the steamer Yellowstone to Fort Union 
on the Yellowstone River, and descended the 
Missouri to St. Louis in a canoe with two 
men, a distance of 2,000 miles. In that 
campaign he visited and painted the Man- 
dans, Crows, Black Feet, Knisteneux, As- 
siniboines, Minatarrees, Riccarrees, Sioux, 
Puncahs, and Iowas. That year, 1832, was 
the most fruitful to his art and narrative 
of any of the years Mr. Catlin was with 
the North American Indians. The naviga- 
tion of the Upper Missouri River in 1832 
was in its infancy. The first steamboat 
that landed at St. Louis, in 1817, the Gen- 
eral Pike, had made a decided sensation. 














Rain Making Among the Mandans. 

















was in New-York, Buffalo, Norfolk, and 
other cities during the years from 1823 to 
1829, and for a long time before and after 
these dates was in the path of all the In- 
dian delegations on the way to and returning 
from Washington. In the early days, when 
the Indian tribes were recognized as sep- 
arate Nations; a frequent pilgrimage to the 
seat of Government under National auspices 
was an almost indispensable element of the 
control of the Indians. Many of these In- 
dians Catlin met and painted, and this for 
the first time turned his thoughts toward 

is Indian gallery Fully convinced of the 
rapid decline and certain extinction of the 


numerous tribes of the North American 
Indians, and seeing also the vast impor- 
tance and value which a full pictorial histo- 
ry of these people would be to future ages, 
he set out in 1829, alone, unaided, and un- 
advised, resolved, if his life should be 
spared, by the aid of his brush and his 
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Catlin’s Indian Gallery at Egyptian 
Hall, London, 1845, An Iowa Indian 
Speaking. Mr. Catlin and the Inter- 
preter on the Platform. Old Print. 





en to rescue from oblivion so much of 

heir primitive looks and customs as his 
industry and ardent enthusiasm could ac- 
complish. 

He devoted cight wears of his life exclu- 
“si*sly to the accomplishment of his design, 
and visited, with great difficulty and hazard 
of life, 48 tribes residing within the United 
States, British, and Mexican territories, 
containing about 500,000 souls. He carried 
his canvases and colors the whole way, 
visited the Indians in their own villages, 
and painted their portraits from the life 
as they now stand and are seen in the 

Nerv. His entire collection contains near- 

y 600 paintings, 350 of which are portraits 
of the dis.inguished men and women of the 
different tribes, and 250 other Ntsngs de- 
scriptive of Indian countries, their villages, 
games, and customs, the whole number con- 


_ taining in;all more than 3,000 figures. In 


very many cases, of course, these paintings 
are unstudied and valueless strictly as 
works of art, but when it is considered 
that they were made between the intervals 
of Catlia’s paddling his canoe or leading 
his pack horse over and through trackless 
wilds; at the hazard of his life, they attain 
@ personal interest beside which the finest 
technical work.of a modern master would 


A painter-scientist is a curious combina- 
tion, ang Mr. Catlin was -an enthusiast in 
both: of ‘these: vocations. In perso ap- 

ance Mr, Catlin was about 5 feet 8 
tiches. In Height, thin in figure, with a long 
face, Gark complexion, blue eyes. and black 





One of the pictures in the collection is of 
the steamboat Yellowstone as she appeared 
starting from St. Louis on her trip up the 
Yellowstone, and she presents quite a novel 
specimen of river architecture. Mr. Cat- 
lin, in his notes, described at. some length 
this voyage up the Missouri River, and 
spoke of the great terror which the Indians 
had of the “ big war canoe.” He says of 
this terror: 


‘Since we arrived here the steamer has 
returned and left me to explore the coun- 
try and visit the tribes in this vicinity, and 
then descend the river from this place to 
St. Louis; which tour, if I live through it, 
will furnish material for many a story and 
curious incident. If anything did ever lit- 
erally and completely astonish and astound 
the natives it was the appearance of our 
steamer, puffing and blowing and paddling 
and rushing by their villages on the banks 
of the river. These poor and ignorant 
people for the distance of 2,000 miles had 
never before seen or heard of a steamboat, 
and at some places they seemed at a loss 
to know what to do or how to act; they 
could not, as the Dutch did at Newburg, on 
the Hudson River, take it to be a ‘ floating 
sawmill,’ and they had no name for it; so 
it was—like everything else with them— 
which is mysterious and unaccountable, 
called ‘ medicine,’ (mystery.) We had on 
board one twelve-pound cannon and three 
or four eight-pound swivels, which we were 
taking up to arm the fur company’s fort 
at the mouth of the Yellowstone, and at 
the approach to every village they were 
all discharged several times in rapid suc- 
cession, which threw the inhabitants into 
utter confusion ard amazement. Some of 
them laid their faces to the ground and 
cried to the ‘ Great Spirit’; some shot their 
horses and dogs and sacrificed them to ap- 
pease the ‘Great. Spirit,’ who they con- 
ceived, was offended; some deserted their 
villages and ran to the tops of the bluffs 
some miles distant. There were many cu- 
rious conjectures among their wise men 
with regard to the nature and powers of 
the steamboat. Among the Mandans, some 
called it ‘the Big Thunder canoe,’ for, 
when at a distance below the village, they 
‘saw the lightning flash from its sides 
and heard the thunder come from it’; 
others called it the ‘big medicine canoe, 
with eyes’; it was ‘ medicine * (mystery) be- 
cause they could not understand it, and it 
must have eyes, for, said they: ‘It sees 
its own way and takes the deep water in 
the middle of the channel.’ ”’ 

This is a description of the first impression 
of a steamboat at the head waters of the 
Missouri River. From this point Catlin took 
a canoe and drifted down with the current 
or paddled to the various forts, ports, and 
Indian villages. His trip was through a 
country of hostile Indians, and hazardous 
in the extreme, but although several times 
the three men had thrilling escapes from 
the Indians and from wild animals, they 
got through successfully, and finally ar- 
rived at Coteaux des Prairies. This canoe 
trip was most valuable to science and the 
most eventful one of his life. If Mr. Catlin 
had visited no other Indian tribes than 
the Mandans his notes on and paintings of 
these Indians would alone preserve his 
memory. Hiy attention was attracted to 
them by conversations with Gen. William 
Clarke at St. Louis, whose recollections of 
them went back to the Winter of 1844-5, 
when Lewis and Clarke’s expedition quar- 
tered with them. In the notes and pict- 
ures of the Mandans, their people. games, 
and customs Mr. Catlin shows better than 
in any other cases his powers of observa- 
tion and his desire for truthful research. 
He was well received at the ‘Mandan vil- 
lage, and lived among them fora short 
time, the guest of Four Bears, the second 
chief of the Nation and the most popular 
man in the tribe. As Mr. Catlin dscribed 
him: ‘‘ A high-minded and gallant warrior, 
as well as a polite and polished gentleman.”’ 

These interesting Indians, which have be- 
come extinct since this period, were greatly 
admired by Mr. Catlin, who believed them 
to have had their origin in the remains of 
what was known as the Welsh Colony. 
Their hospitality and his stay among them 
fully corroborated his belief that this North 
American Indian, in his primitive state, 
was a high-minded, hospitable, and honor- 
able being, and his singular and peculiar 
customs raised an irresistible belief that 
he had had a diffesent origin or was of a 
different character from any other tribe 





in North America. The elsh Colony, 


some of them considered him a representa- 
tive of the Great Spirit; others looked upon 
him unfavorably, and many were the times 
when he was in danger of his life by as- 
sagsination; some of them thought that in 
painting their. portraits he was taking 
away part of their spirit, which could not 
be returned. One incident will suffice to 
explain the nature of the disturbances he 
frequently created at the Indian towns. 
At Laidlaw’s trading house, a place 1,200 
miles above civilization, in 1836, he had 
stopped to paint the portraits of a number 
of the Indians there. Even the steamboat 
was abandoned by the Indians for the 
pleasure of crowding into his painting room 
and witnessing the result of each fellow’s 
success as he came out from under the op- 
eration of Catlin’s brush. 

“They have been at first much afraid 
of the consequences that might flow from 
so strange and unaccountable an operation,” 
wrote Mr. Catlin, “‘ but having been made 
to understand my views they began to 
look upon it as a great honor, and afforded 








Indian Medicine Man, Blackfeet. 





me the opportunities that I desired, ex- 
hibiting the utmost degree of vanity for 
their appearance, both as to features and 
dress.” The first man on the lst was 
Hawangheeta, head chief of the Nation, 
and after him the subordinate chiefs or 
chiefs of bands, according to the estimation 
in which they were held. by the chief or 
tribe. Catlin’s models were thus all placed 
before him, and he saw at once there was 
to be trouble somewhere, as he could not 
paint them all. The medicine men, or high 
priests, who were esteemed the oracles of 
the nation and the most important men in 
it, becoming jealous, commenced their ha- 
rangues outside of the lodge, telling them 
that they were all fools, that those who 
were vay yr would soon die in consequence, 
and that these pictures which had life toa 
considerable degree in them, would live in 
the hands of white men after they were 
dead, make them sleepless, and cause end- 
less trouble. Those whom §Catlin painted, 
though evidently somewhat alarmed, were 
unwilling to acknowledge it, and thuse 
whom he had not painted, ynwilling to be 
outdone in courage, allowed him the priv-- 
ilige, braving and defying the danger that 
they were more or less in dread of. Feuds 
began to arise, too, among some of the 
chiefs of the different bands, who had 
looked upon their rival chiefs with unsleep- 
ing jealousy until it had grown into disre-. 
spect and enmity. An instance of this kind 
presented itself at this critical juncture 
in this assembly of inflammable spirits 
which changed in a moment its features 





ng knows the other half is good. for noth- 
ng.” : 
“Let th 


he .painter say it and I will be- 
lieve it; but when the Dog says it, let 
him_ prove it.” 


“‘Shonka said it, and Shonka can prove 
it; if Mahtotcheega be a man and wants 
to be honored by the white men, let him 
not be ashamed, but let him do as Shonka 
has done—give the white man a horse, and 
then let him see the whole of your face 
without being ashamed.”’ : 

“When Mahtotcheega kills a white man 
and steals his horses he may be ashamed 
to look at a white man until he brings 
him a horse; when Mahtotcheega waylays 
and murders an honorable and brave Sioux, 
because he is a coward and not brave 
enough to meet. him in fair combat, then 
he may be ashamed to look at a white man 
till he has given him a horse. Mahtotcheega, 
can look at any one, and he is now looking 
at an old woman and a coward.” : 

This repartee, which had lasted for a few 
minutes; to the excitement of the chiefs, 
being ended thus, the Dog rose suddenly 
~ the ground, and, wrapping himself 

n his robe, left the wigwam, considerably 
agitated. The Little Bear had followed 
him with piercing eyes until he left) the 
door, and then pleasantly and unmoved re- 
sumed his position, where he sat a few mo- 
ments longer, until the portrait: was com- 
pleted. He then left the lodge, and the In- 
dians met outside. The Little Bear went 
to his house and Joaded his gun. The voice 
of the Dog was heard a short while after- 
ward at the door of the Little Bear’s ey *e 
“If Mahtotcheega be a whole man,. let 
him come out and prove it; it is Shonka 
that calls him.’”’ The wife of Little Bear, 
who had surreptitiously removed the charge 
from the gun when the Little Bear wasn’t 
looking, screamed, but it was too late, for 
the Little Bear, seized his gun and sprang 
out of the door. Both men fired simul- 
taneously. The Dog fled uninjured, but the 
Little Bear lay weltering in his blood, and, 
strange to say, with all that side of his 
face entirely: shot away which had been 
left out of the picture, and, according to 
the prediction of the Dog, good for nothing. 
It had carried away one-half of the jaws 
and the flesh from the nostrils to the ear, 
including one eye, and leaving the jugular 
vein entirely exposed. 

“No one, even accustomed to the thrill- 
ing excitement produced in an Indian vil- 
lage,’’ Catlin wrote, ‘‘ could form an idea 
of the frightful agitation amid several 
thousand Indians who were divided into 
jealous bands or clans under ambitious and 
rival ‘chiefs. In one minute a thousand 
guns and bows were seized, a thousand 
thrilling yells were raised, and many were 
the fierce warriors who sallied round the 
Dog for his protection. He fled amid a 
shower of bullets and arrows, but his 
braves were about him. The blood of the 
Uncpapas was aroused, and the indignant 
braves of that gallant band rushed forth 
from all quarters, swift upon thejr heels, 
and hot for vengeance.” 

The eyes of all the superstitious multitude 
were at once fixed upon Catlin as the cause 
of the calamity. His paintings and brushes 
were instantly packed, and all hands, 
traders and other white men, assumed 
a position of defense, and Catlin was at 
once obliged to start for the mouth of the 
Yellowstone. This is not the only incident 
of this and the other visits of exploration 
which George Catlin made, but it was told 
by him as relating the great danger to 
which he was subjected at all times and the 
extreme superstition in regard to the paint- 
ing of pictures. 

Mr. Catlin exhibited Lis Indian gallery 
in New-York, Philadelphia, Boston, Wash- 
ington, and other cities during portions of 
the years 1837-8-9. His success was great, 
pecuniarily and personally. He attracted 
the attention of scientific and learned men 
in the cities he visited, and was shown 
many social attentions. He made up his 
mind in 1839 to take his gallery and mu- 
seum to Europe, and in the Fall of that 
year, with many letters of introduction, he 
sailed from New-York for Liverpool, which 
he reached after a voyage of six weeks. He 
took with him also, in a huge iron cage, 
two grizzly bears from the Rocky Mount- 
ains, the first seen in Europe, which were 
sent to the Zoological Gardens at Regent’s 
Park. Mr. Catlin, on his arrival in London, 
hired Egyptian Hall, in Piccadilly, on a 
three years’ lease for the uses of a gallery 
and museum, which he opened the last of 
January, 1840. Royalty visited this hall 
to see what to it was the most unique 
collection of modern times. His Royal 
er the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke 
and Duchess of Sutherland, the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Duke of Wellington, Sir 
Robert and Lady Peel, the Duke of, Buck- 
ingham, the Duke of Richmond, the Duke 
of Rutland, Lord Grosvenor, Lord Lenox, 
and hundreds of others of the nobility, to- 
gether with the editors of the great a 
papers and the leading literary and sci- 
entific journals of London, visited, him, and 
the latter made much of his collection in 
their. journals, so that for a while he was 
besieged both by societv and by men of 
science. To give life to his entertainment, 4 
Mr. Catlin employed a body of men to rep- 
resent Indians and give representations of 
Indian dances,. games, and customs in the 
gallery. He lectured before the Royal In- 
stitution and before the Royal Highland 
Society. In 1844 he moved to the provinces 
with his collection, exhibiting successfully 
at Liverpool, Chester, Manchester, Shef- 
field, Leeds, York, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and other places. Shortly after this some 
Chippewa Indians were brought to England 
and Mr. Catlin took charge of them. His 
“Man Friday,’’ Daniel, took charge of the 
Indians in Manchester, or tried to, but 
they were a very wild lot, and took pos- 
session of the hotel, evincing a decided in- 
tention of scalping the landlord and all of 
his assistants, but were finally quelled and 
prevailed upon to keep quiet. These In- 
dians were afterward sent tO London, and 
were received by the Queen at Windsor Cas- 
tle in 1845. 

After having been successfully exhibited at 
the Catlin gallery in London, these Chippe- 
was were taken to Paris, where they were 
received in the Palace of the Tuileries by. 
the King. The Indians danced for him, 
and there was a very cordial time. An ex- 
hibition was then opened in Paris, which 
met with the greatest success. In 1846 
Mr. Catlin left Paris with the Indians for 
Brussels, where he again exhibited. The 
revolution of February, 1848, at Paris, 
which dethroned and ejected Louis Phi- 
lippe, was diastrous to Mr. Catlin, for he 
carried his gallery and museum to London 
again, where it remained on exhibition for 
two years. But this was an unfortunate 
season for it. A victim to speculators, his 
gallery and museum were seized in 1852, 
and released by a patriotic American, Mr. 
Joseph Harrison, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
who paid off the indebtedness, and, in 1853, 
shipped the gallery and museum to the 
United Statés. The collection was held in 
Philadelphia until 1879, when application 
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Torture in Mandars Lodge. 





tated treads and starts of an Indian bat- 


tle. 

Catlin had in progress at this time a por- 
trait of Mahtotcheega (L:i...e Bear) of the 
Uncpa band, a noble, fine fellow, who 
was sitting before him. He was painting 
almost a profile view of his face, throwing 

t of it into shadow, and had it nearly 
Rnished when an Indian of the name of 
Shonka, (the Dog,) chief of the Cazazshosta 
band, an ill-natured and surly man, de- 
spised by the chiefs of every other band, 
entered the am in a sullen. mood and 
seated himself on the floor in front of Cat- 
lin's sitter, where he could have a full 
view of the picture in its operation. After 
sitting a while’ with his arms folded and 
hig lips stiffly arched in contempt, he sneer- 
ingly spoke as follows: “‘ Mahtotcheega is 
but half a man.” Dead silence ensued for 
a@ moment and naught was in motion save 
the eyes of the chiefs, who were seated 
around the room,darting their glances about 
upon each other in anxiety to hear the se- 
quel. During this interval the eyes of Mah- 
totcheega had not moved, his lips became 
slightly curved, and he pleasantly asked 
in a low and steady accent: “‘Who says 
that?” ‘“Shonka says it,”’ was the reply, 
“and Shonka can prove it.” At this the 
eyes of Mahtotcheega, which had not yet 
moved; began steadily to turn, slowly, as 
if upon pivots, and when they were rolled 
out” of their sockets until they had. fixed 
upon the object of their search the blaz- 
ing rays actually burned with contempt the 
ohject that was before them. ‘‘ Why does 
aca ha it?” 

7 echashawakon, (the painter;) he 





was made for its transfer to the Smithso- 
nian Institution. The collection was in a 
dilapidated condition, having been through 
two fires since its arrival in Philadelphia 
from Europe, and it was stored in several 
places in that city. A iarge number of fur 
robes, dresses, and costumes were badly 
injured, but four boxes of war clubs, iron 
and ne instruments were saved, and.are 
now in the National Museum. The collec- 
tion is now placed on the walls in the lect- 
ure room, where it is examined daily -by 
crowds who see the Indian as he lived be- 
fore the days of cloth and blanket. 





Grateful for the Sympathy. 
From The St. Louis Republic. 

Messages of sympathy and offers of aid 
have been received from every part of the 
country. Mayors of cities, Boards of 
Trade, and other organized bodies, Gov- 
ernors of States and hosts of private in- 
dividuals have offered friendship and means. 
Editors of newspapers have tendered their 
columns for raising popular subscriptions, 
and managers of theatres have been ready 
to give the gross receipts of performances, 
Although St. Louis has decided to take care 


of her sufferers, her people deeply appreciate 
these my gn expressions of sympathy and 
generous offers of help. 

St. Louis has been singularly free from 
eet disasters and misfortunes of any 








SOMETHING ABOUT COMPRESSED AIR 
MOTORS AND THEIR WORKING. 


The Hardie Motor the First Built in 
This Country—The Judson System 
Tested and Abandoned—The Me- 
karski System Extensively Used 
‘in France—Cheaper Both in Cost 
of Plant and Operation than Any 
Other, It Is Claimed. 


The rapid increase of population and 
the extension in area of many cities have 
brought in their trace a problem, promi- 
nent not only in the minds of those in- 
trusted with the administration of munici- 


pal affairs, but of considerable importance 
to the shrewd capitalists in control of val- 
uable franchises and to the citizens desir- 
ous of local transportation, economically, 
comfortably, and expeditiously, says Whit- 
field Price Préssinger in Cassier’s Maga- 
zine for June.’ So quickly has the addi- 
tion in numbers and consequent widening 
of corporate limits come upon us, that we 
have been compelled to make a virtue of 
expedient,, and adopt methods which, 
though they be but temporary, neverthe- 
less operate to.relieve the tension caused 
by the rapidly changing conditions. 

The growth andj\development of a munici- 
pality being so largely dependent upon 

















A French Tender Car. 





and capital being aiways 
ready for such an apparently lucrative 
avenue of investment, it ig not surprising 
that a considerable number of diverse meth- 
ods of street-car propulsion have been de- 
vised and exploited. The trolley, the elec- 
tric storage system, the ammonia motor, 
and several types of gas-engine motors are 
but a few of the many creations of inventive 
minds in inis direction. But the advanced 
methods of street-car locomotion in gen- 
eral operation to-day are practically repre- 
sented by two systems—the electric trolley 
and thé underground cable. Of these, the 
first, insuring, as it does, manifest econ- 


omy over previously existing conditions, 
and a most gratifying increase in speed, 
has received widespread adoption through 
the efforts of promoters, who nave changed 
the equipment of existing lines and in- 
stalled new ‘ones upon a basis highly profit- 
able to themselves. 

That some prevailing objectionable char- 
acteristics of the trolley system, both from 
the standpoint of the company and of the 
passenger, will be removed in time, is un- 
duobtedly true, but there will always exist 
features, peculiar to.the system, and con- 
sequently ineradicable, which are con- 
demned by the public. The unsightly wires, 
the cumbersome trolley poles, and the heavy 
mortality record will always be viewed 
with popular disapproval, and a mathemat- 
ical demonstration of reduced operating cost 
per car mile is to the magnate whose capi- 
tal is involwed a most eloquent argument 
for a chan of system. The underground 
trolley is said to represent. a soiution of the 
question ami to demand a final recognition 
of the claijyms advanced for electricity in 
this service; This method has been recently 
in the interesting process of demonstration, 
and should, it successfully undergo the cru- 
cial tests, a marked advance will be re- 
corded for the electric system from the citi- 
zen’s poimt of view, though the enormous 
cost of irmstallation will still remain a most 
portento objection for corporations in 
smaller c/ties to overcome. : 

The cable system, approved by several 
large cifies, with the prestige of efficient 
service satisfactorily rendered, stands pre- 
eminent to-day as the most advanced prac- 
tical sqgiution of the problem. But a com- 
parison of the conditions existing in a great 
city with enormous traffic and close head- 
Way. as against the lighter traffic of smaller 
towns, in which the subject of rapid transit 
is of-equal import, immediately discloses the 
objection to the cable system in the capital- 
istic’ mind, the cost of installation being 

raatically the same in either case. There- 
fore any system ‘of street-car propulsion, to 
merit favorable consideration in competition 
with the two prevailing methods, muSt be 


rapid transit, 
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A Mekarski ‘Compressed-Air Street 
Car. 





capable oi installation and operation at a 
lower cost: We are always confronted with 
the fessibility of some neglected gentle- 
man of.scientific attainments and advanced 
ideas turning the whole or any part of our 
scheme of civi'ization topsy-turvy, but at 
the present writing, passing from the trol- 
ley and cable systems, we naturally turn to 
the next important method of power trans- 
mission—compressed air. But before we 
discuss its application to street-car service, 
let us consider the power itself. 

Compressed air does not scintillate with 
the unknown possibilities which have been 
electricity’s chief attraction to the imagina- 
tive mind of embryo genius. Its limits are 
clearly defined. Hedged in by unswerying 
mechanical and thermo-dynamic laws, pre- 
senting no avenues of research for the ac- 
complishment of results hitherto unattained, 
compressed 3i1, though longer known to 
science, has been overshadowed by its more 
showy contemporary. But the boundartes 
of electrical possibility in the sphere of me- 
chanics are more clearly defined, and to- 
day the field of usefulness of compressed 
air exhibits a marked extension. It occu- 

ies'a recognized position in almost every 
Praxich of the arts, sciences, and manufact- 
ures, and many new and important meth- 
ods and processes are based upon the utili- 
zation ot this power. 

Compressed air locomotives for mine serv- 
ice are used extensively, and, at their pres- 
ent stage of development, run anywhere 
from one to three miles with one charge of 
air, hauling loads which may vary from 50 
to 100 tons, and surmounting any grades 
that steam locomotives can travel with 
economy. These compressed air motors in 
mines possess very great advantages over 
other systems of haulage. The annoyance 
of smoke and steam being entirely ban- 
ished, and an increased supply of fresh air 
substituted, the air locomotive has, at the 
same time, all the desirable features of the 
steam-driven one, being an independent 
machine, containing its own power, and be- 
ing capabie of running anywhere in the 
mine where tracks are laid. 

But the very greatest point in favor of 
compressed air locomotives is their abso- 
lute safety from fire, which cannot be 
claimed for any other form of motor, either 
steam or electric. Pneumatic locomotives 
can be used both in the main and cross en- 
tries of mines, running into the mine room 
to gather loaded and to deliver empty cars. 
This is impracticable with any other sys- 
tem of mechanical haulage. On plantations, 
wharves and ‘in other outside work, they 
are frequently employed in hauling cotton 
bales or other inflammable material, where 
risk of ‘fire would militate against any 
other method. 

In street railroad service, the misfortunes 
previously alluded to seem to have clung to 
compressed. air so tenaciously that a fair 
and impartial demonstration is yet to be 
made. In this employment it can present 
no arbitrary claims for its adoption, but 
must compete on an equal footing with es- 
tablished methods, the basis of comparison 
being cost of installation and >peration. 
When the inventor who undertakes to de- 
sign and construct a compressed air street 
motor is able to eonvince streer railroad 
capitalists by an actual demonstration that 
his system can be installed and successfully 
operated at a reduced cost per car run, 
then, and then only, will compressed air 
be used in this service. The history of the 
various compressed air motors which have 
been. exploited from time to time is a check- 
ered one, but the fact that compressed air 
yet lacks a thorough demonstration is duo 
either to. incompetent efforts or to causes 
entirely ‘foreign and‘ beyond the control cf 
those interested, 

The first to be tried, in America at least, 
“was the Hardie motor, which was con- 
structed at the Baldwin Loccmotive Works, 
ot Philadelphia, and tested in New-York 
City about 1881. Subsequently the Judson 
system, ee ne its power from a continu- 
ous compressed air conduit the entire length 





tal car, and progressed 
no further. The rights or the Mekars 
system, extensively used in France, are 
controlled in the United States, and cars 
have been run there, but it has not flour- 
ished as in the land of its conGeption, 

All these motors, with the exception of 
the Judson, were designed upon the storuge 
system, being provided with cylindrical re- 
ceivers carried under the car dy. These 
receivers were charged at a central station 
with compressed air to a high pressure and 
the air was yee to the motor cylinder 
on the car, at the requisite working press- 
ure, by means of pressure-reducing valves. 
Provision was mads for restoring the ra- 
diated heat energy to the air before it was 
used, and air brakes were employed. On 
down grades no air was consumed, and, in 
fact, the motor cylinders could be utilized 
as compressing pumps, to restore air under 
pressure to the receivers whenever the car 
was propelled by gravity. The entire 
mechanism was controlled by the motor- 
man from his place on the front platform 
and required no higher grade of ability 
than in managing a cable or trolley car. 

In this employment of compressed air 
power, as in others, Continental Europe, 
and particularly France, made the earliest 
demonstration of any magnitude. In the 
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End of the French Cars, 
Showing Heater. 





suburbs of Paris and at Nantes, ,compressed 
air tramways have been in operation for 
several years. A report relative to the 
tramway near Paris states that the many 
advantages of this system have been fully 
established by over two years’ experience, 
and claims the following: 

“The motor does not emit smoke or hot 
gases, and is almost noiseless. Any desired 
rate of speed can be attained, and may be 
varied at will to suit conditions. A special 
track or overhead appliance is unnecessary. 
Being very light, it can be easily handled 
on steep grades. Simple in form, it does not 
frighten horses; the machinery on the 
front platform is almost invisible from the 
outside. A possible explosion of compressed 
air is less dangerous than one of steam or 
superheated water. One person only is re- 
quired to manage the’ machinery, and he 
need not necessarily be a skilled engineer. 
On crowded days or hours of the day the 
accommodation for the passengers may be 
easily augmented by the addition of one, or 
even two, tenders, or ordinary cars.” 

The principle of the system is very sim- 
ple. The storage reservoirs of the car are 
charged with compressed ajr at the supply 
station, to a pressure of 45 atmospheres. 
The air is reduced to a working pressure 
of from 5 to 10 atmospheres, being at the 
same time heated to a high temperature 
and charged with moisture in a heating 
vessel (voillotte) designed for the purpose. 
Thence the air passes to a double-expansion 
engine, expending its power in driving a 
piston in a manner exactly similar to steam. 
The average grade over which this motor 
travels is about 31 feet per mile. 

The line at Nantes, operating Mekarski 
motors, has an average grade of about 25 
feet per mile. In either case, however, the 
grade presents no difficulty in the regular 
operation of the cars, though the ascent in 
some parts of the road is quite abrupt. The 
rails used in these French lines are heavier 
than those employed in the United States, 
but the use of the compressed air system in 
the latter country would not nécessitate a 
change in the tracks. The French cars, 
though comfortable, are unnecessarily 
clumsy and of excessive weight. 

A new method of compressed air trac- 
tion has recently been tried in Paris. The 
system is known as the Popp-Conti, being 
the joint invention of Mr. Victor Popp, 
whose name is so *horoughly identified with 
the Paris: compressed air power system, 
and Mr. James Conti. The details of their 
invention vary from the other prominent 
méthods in that a low air pressure is em- 
ployed, the car reservoirs being recharged 
automatically at intervals along the line. 


/It 1s stated that the preliminary demonstra- 


tion has resulted so satisfactorily that a 
concession to the company controlling the 
system has been granted by the municipal- 
ity of St. Queniin. The American rights 
for the system have been secured, and an 
engineer familiar with its details is now in 
the United Sta’es. 

The new and modernized Hardie motor, 
too, has been much heralded there. This 
motor is built by the General Compressed 
Air Company of Rome, N. Y., and is briefly 
described in 6 report by Capt. G. J. Fie- 
berger, Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, as follows: 

“The motor examined is of about eight 
and one-half tons weight. The compressed 
air is stored in cylindrical cases of steel— 
Mannesmann bottles—from which it passes, 
through reducing valves, into a hot-water 
tank placed under the body of the car. 
Irom this tank it passes through the tubes 
to the valves located upon each of the plat- 
forms, and thence to the engines. 

“The operating mechanism occupies less 
space on the platform than that gf the ordi- 





















































The Regulator. 





nary electric motor. The engines are piaced 
under the car, and are connected with au 
four wheels. he diameter of each cylinder 
is six inches, and the stroke fourteen inches; 
the diameter of the wheel is twenty-six 
inches. The hot-water tank contains about 
eighty-seven gallons, and the air tanks 
thirty-five chbic feet. 

‘**An experimental trip was made with 
this motor on the tracks of the New-York 
Central Railroad, east of Rome. The max- 
imum speed for.one continuous mile was 
at the rate of twenty-four miles per hour— 
two and a half minutes. Not the slightest 
difficulty was experienced in starting or 
stopping the car or regulating ‘its speed. 
The deductions indicated that between the 
ranges of pressure—2,025 and 200 pounds— 
the car could be run on the same track a 
distance of thirteen miles, under conditions 
similar to those existing at the time. .The 
car carried twenty-six passengers; the trip 
was made in a snowstorm, but upon ua 
nearly level track in fine condition. If the 
capacity of the alr tank were doubled,-or 
contained seventy cubic feet, with the same 
initial pressure, the distance would be 
doubled.” 

The earantagee claimed for this system 
are, in general, the advantages of almost 
any compressed 2ir propulsion system, and 
are, therefore, worth quoting: 

‘“* Motors can now be constructed to run, 
with a single charge of air, to the extreme 
distance required in any ordinary service. 
The system: is cheaper, both in cost of 
plant and operation, than any other. 

“The motors. are independent, and are 
not affected, as in other systems, by the 





mes of riot, or other r, misc 
persons cannot obstruct the running co ae 
cars by a yee with the source or the 
conductors of.power, ; 

“They ‘require no eager poles or wires 
overhead, and no cable, pipes, conduits, or — 
other construction beneath the track. ce 

There can be no escape of current and 
no destruction of water and gas pipes 
by electrolysis. Their use avoids not only 
the unsightly poles and wires, but also 
the obstruction which they interpose to- 
the use of fire apparatus, and the great 
expense and injury involved in tearing up 
and replacing pavements for the pur- 
pose of putting in underground construc- 
tion. The motors are entirely under con- 
trol of the motorman; they start without 
jerks, run at any rate of speed desired, 
and stop guemy and smoothly by appli- 
cation of air hrakes. They avoid all possi- 
bility of accidents from ‘live’ wires and 
stranded cables. They possess every ad- 
vantage claimed for storage batteries, with 
none of their defectg and every merit de- 
sirable in a motor, while free from the ob- 
jections of electric, cable, and gas sys- 
tems. They cannot be stalled on a railroad 
crossing in front of an approaching train 
by loss of power, as has happened with 
trolley lines. 

“In the compressed air motor the weight 
is spring supported, while in the electric 
motor the weight of the motor is rigidly 
attached to the axle. It has been found 
by actual tests in passing over an ob- 
struction one-eighth of an inch high that 
the pounding effect per ton of a rigid load 
at a speed of ten miles per hour was seven 
and one-half times'as great as when the 
load was spring supported, and at twenty- 
five miles per-hour it was forty-two times 
as great, which explains why electric mo- 
tors are so damaging to track, and why the 
pounding of flat wheels on such motors is 
so destructive. Flat wheels are produced 
by the excessive pressure of the trolley 
brake, which causes the wheel to slide upon 
the track. : ; 

“‘ Electric cars require an excessive power 
in the motors, from the fact that the inde- 
pendent motors on the axle cannot be so 
regulated as to work synchronously. In 
one test the variation was so great that 
higher efficiency was secured with one mo- 
tor than With two, and on the Intramural 
Railway, at Chicago, four 150-horse-power 
motors were used to run the train, .when 
less than 300 horse power would have been 
sufficient with a steam or air locomotive. 

“During the last decade great improve- 
ments have been made, both in the con- 
struction of air compressors and reservoirs. 
Responsible manufacturers’ will furnish 
compressors capable of compressing any 
needed quantity of air per minute to any 
desired pressure at moderate prices, and 
guaranteed performance. Riveted reser- 
voirs, which could only stand a ve mod- 
erate pressure, are now superseded by res- 
ervoirs of mild steel without joint, weld, 
or seam, tested to double the highest work- 
ing pressure without exceeding the limits 
of. elasticity, and capable of holding the 
maximum charge with perfect safety. With 
such reservoirs, runs can be made four to 
five times as long as was formerly possible 
with the riveted cylinders, and capacity 
for overcoming grades with an air motor 
that is equal to that of a steam locomotive, 
being a question simply of cylinder capacity 
and of adhesion. 

“‘ When trailers are carried, an almost un- 
limited increase of reservoir capacity can 
be provided by putting reservoirs under the 
seats and floors of these cars. The ad- 
hesion of the motors is amply sufficient to 
ascend any ordinary grade, and the cyl- 
inders can always be large enough to fur- 
nish power to overcome the maximum re- 
sistance.” 

Many of the advantages claimed for this 
motor are self-evident, and, as stated, ap- 
ply as well to other compressed air motor 
systems, but -whether they are sufficient 
to warrant the adoption of such a system 
over all others as the most desirable, eco- 
nomical, and efficient-method of street-car 
propulsion, is a question demanding the 
most thorough and practical --demonstra- 
tion. Some former advocates of the com- 
pressed air mctor have learned that it is 
unwise to seek to divert sound and prudent 
consideration by a surplus of enthusiasm. 

If street railway corporations will weigh 
the question of motive power thoroughly in 
all phases, with a careful regard alike to 
their own interests and to the interests of 
their patrons. the engineering world and 
the public will be satisfied that the fittest 
has survived, and that the system adopted. 
be it electric or compressed air, is the best 
which the age affords. 





FAKIRS’ RAYS. 


Contrivances That May Be Exhibited 
at Country Fairs. ~ 


Taking advantage of the interest in’ xX 
rays.and the lack of knowledge by many 
pefsons in regard to the method of producs 
ing them, fakirs’ have begun to gather 
small change by exhibiting ‘a contrivance 
pretending to produce the mysterious rays 
so that any one.cam see objects through 
blocks of wood, sheets of iron. and brass, the 


pages of a book, and the flesh of the hand. 
Being highly polished and resting on a 
low platform, or table, that has a dark 
covering, it attracts attention quickly if 
assers-by are not attracted by the letter- 
ng of the signs that are attached or sus- 
pended near by. Sometimes the voice. of 
the exhibitor attracts attention first. The 
contrivance is a divided tube of brass, 
mounted on two columns of brass. At one 
end of the tube is an eye-piece, and at the 
other two screens, one shielding and re- 
flecting the light of an electric lamp and 
the other holding the object to be seen 
through the tube,« Its general appearance 
is illustrated jn Figure 1. 




















Fig. 1. 





Having collected a crowd, the fakir in- 
duces a victim to look through the tube 
at a suspended object, a ring for instance, 
and announces something like this: ‘‘ Now, 
gentlemen, you see the ring at the other 
end of the tube. I'll turn on the X rays 
and then any of you can see the ring 
through the tube, although I shall hold this 
block of wood where the tube is cut in two. 
Can you see the ring now? Of course you 
can! Now I'll hold this sheet of fron. 
Can you see the ring now? Can you see it 
through this book? Now, if you'll hold 
your hand in the opening here you can still 
see the ring. Can you see through your 
hand? Anybody else want to see the ring? 
Step up now, and look through both hands 
if you want to!” 

The victim is impressed by the unusual 
sight and turns away with a puzzled ex- 
pression. Others look at the object and 
drop their pennies or nickles, according to 
the greed of the fakir. It is likely that the 
pleasure resorts and county fairs, will be 
visited by the fakirs during the Summer, 
and as the contrivance is a petty swindle 
it ought to be exposed. The principle ap- 
plied in the contrivance is as old as the 
hills, and is illustrated in Figure 2. 




















The image of the observed object is ree 
flected by an inclined mirror within the 
tube at the top of.the front column to an- 
other inclined mirror at the base of the 
front column, thence under the top of the 
platform to a mirror at the base of the 
rear column, and thence up the column to 
a mirror at the top, where it may be seen. 
The diversion of the tube between the col- 
umns might be a foot or more in length 
without affecting the contrivance. It merely 
aids in the deception,’ the space being 
sufficient for the block of wood, or sheet 
of iron. ; 

Another application of the principle is 
not so elaborate. Figure 3 illustrates it. 








sig. 3. 


The contrivance is of wood, painted - 
black, with a few lengths of twisted wires 
attached to give the impression that an 
electric current operates it. It was exes. 
hibited in the window of 5, cigar store, and 
boys and men, who ought not have been’ 
deceived, stood in line for several. minutes 
and waited for turns to look into the open- 
ing.. If the signs directed attention to U 
rays the contrivance ht pass muster, — 
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